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OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION, . 
Bombay, 31st July 1956. 


FnoM 


Suri B. G. KHER, 

CHAIRMAN, 

OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION, 
BOMBAY. 


To 


THE PRESIDENT OF INDIA, 
New DELHI. 


Dear Sir, 


I have the honour to submit herewith the Report of the Official 
Language Commission appointed by you in pursuance of the 
provisions of Article 344 of the Constitution (Government of India, 
Ministry of Home Affairs Notifications Nos. 43/9/55-Public-I, dated 
the 7th June 1955 and 22nd July 1955). 


The Commission had been instructed to make their recommenda- 
tions to the President not later than the 31st date of July 1956 and 


I am glad it has been possible for me to submit the Commission's 
Report to you by that date. 


Apart from the Report together with its Appendices and three 
notes, one of explanation and two of dissent, a Supplementary 
Volume prepared in the Commission's office by its Research Unit and 
comprising papers relating to certain basic data is forwarded herewith 
in the hope that this material will be of use for any subsequent 
examination of these issues. The views or opinions expressed in 
the Supplementary Volume are not necessarily the views of the 
Commission which is not responsible for them. 


2. In forwarding the Commission's Report, I am constrained to 
make the following observations with reference to the two Notes 
of Dissent and the third Note of Explanation appended to it. The 
purport of these observations was stated at length at the last session 
of the Commission held on the 25th July 1956 in Bombay. 


3. The last meeting of the Commission was held on the 25th July 


for the purpose of considering any such notes, dissenting or otherwise 
which the members might want to append to the Report the main 
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iext of which they had approved (subject to such possible dissent) 
and signed at the end of the previous meeting held at Srinagar from 
the llth to 20th June. 


I quote relevant extracts from the Minutes of the meeting of the 
25th instant. 


“The Chairman pointed out the significance of the Report in the 
present conditions in the country and the importance of every 
member of the Commission appi aci the issue with a que 
measure of a sense of responsibility. e further pointed out 
that it was necessary, even if we could not agree, that ve should | 
not do anything that would cause harm to the larger interest | 
of the country. He said that while he would scrupulously res- — | 
pect any genuine disagreement and while of course such dis- 
agreement must be expressed in the form of a minute of dissent, | 
he was constrained to point out certain considerations relating | 
to propriety and form which must be observed in a minute of | 
dissent. A minute of dissent is always read together with the 
main report and should properly be restricted. to the element | 
of disagreement and the argument necessary to support the 1 
views of the dissenting member embodying the disagreement. | 
A minute of dissent is not a fresh dissertation. or thesis and | 
the inclusion of matter already covered in the Report or a | 
refutation of views not supported or countenanced in the | 
Report have properly no place in it. In conclusion he appealed | 
to the members who had sent in their minutes of dissent that: — | 


(a) They should confine their minutes of dissent to specific | 
points of disagreement; 


(b) Supererogatory observations not inconsistent with the 
Report, or re-statement of matters already in the Report, | 
or expositions which only re-state what is there already in | 
the Report in a different way, should be avoided and pruned 
away from the minutes of dissent. Otherwise the general 
reader will get a wrong impression about the extent and 
character of the dissent; l 


(c) When views in the main Report are quoted or referred to 
for refutation, the quotation or reference should be such as 
not to give a wrong impression." ' 


This request of mine found general support from all other members 
of the Commission. Two or three members who had specific points 
ia of disagreement limited to particular issues, have seen their way to 
4he disagreement being indicated by foot-notes which have been 
embodied at appropriate places in the Report. : 

Pes (ats 
The genuine points of disagreement in the two Notes of dissent 
nded to the Report with reference to particular conclusions an 
mendations relate to points of great importance (but not those 
note of explanation). The Report touches upon many fie 
ets of the complex {fssue of languages in the country, an 
[ any conclusions and recommendations; some are 
atroversial and the bulk of them are not disput 


m 
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in any of the three Notes. It would be Seen that the extent of 
disagreement is quite limited, even though in the case of the two 
dissenting Minutes it relates to basic issues. 


9. I must record my profound unhappiness at the fact ihat the 
dissenting members have not found it possible to grant my request 
that they might avoid inclusion of material in their Notes which by 
positive statement or by implication might create a wrong impression 
about the contents of the Report. At the meeting of the 25th July 
the other signatories of the, Report expressed their grave concern 
about the mis-representation to which they would be exposed because 
these Notes contained matter which ascribed views and opinions to 
the main Report incorrectly. A request was made to me on behalf 
of the signatories of the main Report that they should be allowed 
to append a ‘post-script? in which they would point out such “acts 
of commission and omission" in,the dissenting Notes and prevent 
such misrepresentation. I ruled that such a post-seript would be out 
of order. This has made it all the more necessary for me to state 
al! the circumstances in order to avoid any misrepresentation. 


6. In what follows, I indicate how large portions of these three 
Notes are merely a re-statement of matter already in the Report: 
I also controvert one or two points relative to procedure and notice 
some unfortunate expressions and incorrect ascription of views. 


In paragraph 1 of his Minute of Dissent Dr. Subbarayan expresses 
his feeling that *more evidence should have been secured...... For 
instance students in the Universities should have been examined in 
every State" in regard to difficulties of study of “scientific, technical 
and technological subjects in a language which is not yet developed 
Sufficiently to be a satisfactory vehicle of such a study." 


I invite attention to paragraph 2 of:Chapier I of the Report in 


‘which the procedure followed by the Commission in taking evidence 


has been described. It has been the Commission's cndeavour to seek 
the widest expression of opinion on the subject-matter of its inquiry. 
And even apart from the fact that ample evidence has been taken 
on this particular point, if this suggestion had been rnade while the 
Commission was taking evidence, I should have at once acceded to 
the taking of such further evidence. The first time that Dr. 
Subbarayan makes this suggestion is in his Minute of Dissent. I 
respectfully differ from his view. 

In the same sentence Dr. Subbarayan also states that he cannot 
help feeling that “more thought (should have been) bestowed on 
the solution of the problem of such great importance as to what 
should be the official language for our country and the measures 
necessary and the time required for the Progressive introduction of 
this language for all official purposes and for higher education” 
I am pained that Dr. Subbarayan should Suggest that sufficient 
thought was not in fact bestowed by the Commission Which had 
taken such great pains to obtain material and ascertain views from 
all over the country and give its best thought to them. 


. Both Dr. Subbarayan and Dr. Chatterji have been, it ; 
in their notes, impelled to take a view different ud the ed 
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signatories of the Report, by the outbreaks of linguistic passions and 
intolerance witnessed at various places in connection with the 
proposals for the reorganisation of States. It is suggested by 
implication that other signatories of the Report have been heedless 
of these matters. Nothing could be farther from the truth or less 
fair to the other members. Indeed it is precisely because of these 
unfortunate manifestations of linguistic intolerance and exclusiveness 
that the issue of forging stronger links through a common linguistic 
medium amongst the different linguistic regions of the country, as a 
powerful factor towards its ‘emotional integration’, has become a 
matter of such crucial importance, as so frequently stated by us. 


Dr. Subbarayan observes “I fear that in the entire Report there 
is very little evidence of understanding, imagination and sympathy 
for the non-Hindi-speaking peoples of India.” (Ref. paragraph 3). 


I submit this is grossly unjust to all the other members. It is 
particularly distressing to me that one of the members of the 
Commission should appear to suggest that he is the sole repository 
of "understanding, imagination and sympathy" for the non-Hindi- 
speaking peoples of India as against all the others including the 
remaining members representing the great regional languages, besides 
Hindi, of the country. In the main Report it has been observed 
eode we grant entirely the bona fides and sincerity of all views 
advanced including those with which we have wholly differed. We 
ask for the credit of neither less nor more for the view that we have 
ourselves taken of the matter." It is a sad reflection for me that a 
member of the Commission and a co-signatory of this statement is 


not prepared to do as much to the colleagues with whom he worked. 


for over a year in search of answers to these problems! There are 
several other grossly unfair aspersions in these two dissenting Notes 
ut I refrain from quoting more. 


7. Large portions of Dr. S. K. Chatterji’s and Dr. Subbarayan’s 
notes are merely repetitive of what is already stated in the Report. 
I quote below a few instances and give references to portions of the 
Report in which the points have been already dealt with very 
adequately: 


(A) The importance of the English Chapter IV, paragraph 3. 
language as a ‘pipe-line’ of Chapter VI, paragraph 6. 
scientific knowledge and as a 
‘window’ on the rest of the 
world; 


- the continued employment of Chapter VI, paragraph 6. 
the English language for scienti- Chapter XV, paragraph 9 
fie and technical studies; 


that in our consideration of Chapter IV, paragraph 3. 
the place of the English language ^ Chapter XIV, paragraph T. 
in India one must not be actuat- 
ed by animus against a foreign 
language as such; 
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the part that the English Chapter IV, paragraphs 2 
language has played in furnish- and 3. 
ing ‘a common platform’ to the Chapter XV, paragraph 3. 
intelligentsia of the different Chapter XIV, paragraph 7. 
linguistic regions in India’s 
recent political history; 


the beneficial leaven of new Chapter III, paragraph 5. 
ideas and forms which acquaint- 
ance with English language and 
literature brought into Indian 
social life and the literatures of 
the regional languages, etc. 


(B) The special significance of the Chapter IX, paragraph 3. 
English language in the sphere Chapter X, paragraph 4. 
of law and administration of Chapter XI, paragraph 1. 
justice and the greater length } 
of time that it would take before 
other linguistic media could 
replace this language in these 
spheres. 


(C) The present-day undeveloped Chapter IV, paragraphs 1 
character of the Hindi language and 6. 
(I would point out as of other Chapter V, paragraph 1. 
languages of India) and the Chapter XV, paragraph 7. 
need to develop it before it can 
replace in its appropriate Sphere 
the current linguistic medium 
of the English language. 


More specifically, even amongst the "recommendations" made to 
the President by these two dissenting members (‘B’ of Dr. Chatterji’s 
Note and Paragraph 25 of Dr. Subbarayan’s Note) the following are 
no different from the recommendations of the Report: — 


(1) There should be no restriction Chapter VII, paragr 
on the use of the English Eu aBa AE 
language for all or any of the 
official purposes of the Union. 


(2) That the use of the English Chapter X, paragraphs 8 
PS as now 9, 15. 2 
oth in the High Courts and the Chapter XI agr 
Supreme Court for a long time "e r paraen ene 
to come and the States be given 
the liberty to use their regional 
languages side by side with 
English in their subordinate 
courts and so on. [Reference 
b(ii) of paragraph 25 of Dr, 
Subbarayan’s Note]. 
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(3) The international form of Indian Chapter VIII, paragraphs 8 

numerals which have been once and 9. 
accepted for the convenience of 
the whole of India not only for 
easy communication but also for 
scientific purposes be retained 
in pan-Indian Hindi. But for 
Hindi as a regional language, 
Hindi forms of the numerals 
may be continued subject to 
the use of the international 
numerals side by side or alter- 
natively. 


(4) A language cannot be developed ^ Chapter XV, paragraph 10. 
to order and the preparation Chapter VII, paragraph 17. 
of a time-schedule before a 
language is actually developed 
will be futile and exasperating : 
because it is impossible to be 
"certain of achievement. 


(5) The States may adopt the Chapter VIII, paragraph 2. 
f language of their region as the Chapter XII, paragraph 19. 
medium for all State purposes 
if they think it desirable and 
easy to do so. Examinations 
conducted by the State Public 
Service Commissions may be in 
the regional languages with 
option given to the candidate to 
have either English or Hindi as 
i the medium. ' ! j 


N,B.— (5) above is not in Dr. Subbarayan's Note. 


D: 8. The main and basic disagreement of these two Notes of dissent 
is contained in the following remarks: - 


= “The question of progressive use of the Hindi language for the 

; official purposes of the Union be kept in abeyance for the 
time being.......- It will finally rest with the different 
States using their own different regional languages to 


decide, after Hindi has been voluntarily adopted by them 
a among their intelligentsia 


nd a knowledge of it has spread throughout their territory ` 
Ww xtent Hindi can Be used for communication 
ion and the State Governments and between 


333% 


ni 


d 
a another. 


LO 
nends that English must find 
uages of India and Dr. 


of other languages —— 
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So far as the substantive disagreement is concerned, I make no 
comment beyond stating that both these points, which were 
vigorously advocated by these members, were deliberated upon at 
great length by the Commission (vide minutes of the May and June 
meetings of the Commission) before framing its final views. 


As regards the inclusion of further languages in the Schedule, a 
reference is invited to paragraph 19 of Chapter IV of the Report in 
which the point is fully dealt with. The dissenting members might 
have at least answered the points made therein. A mere averment 
once again cannot illuminate the matter any more. 


In general the impression is likely to be formed from a perusal 
of these two Notes. (1) that the main Report seeks to eliminate the 
English language; (2) that it does so not on objective grounds but 
on grounds of sentiment and animus against English; (3) that it 
seeks to impose Hindi on sectors appertaining to the proper field of 
regional languages; (4) that it does so regardless of the present defi- 
ciencies of the Hindi language and (5) that it purports to bring 
about its immediate substitution in place of- English. It will be mani- 
fest to even a casual reader of the Report that this impression is 
grossly unjust to the views expressed in the Report. 


9. So far as Shri Maganbhai Desai's long Note of Explanation is 
concerned, it is only a re-statement of points, which already find full 
expression in the Report at appropriate places. The only important 
specific points of disagreement that I can see in his Note are the 
following: — 


(1) The Constitution should be amended so as to cast a definite 
duty on the State Governments to introduce compulsory 
instruction in Hindi. 


(2) He disagrees with the view in the main Report relating to 
compelling Hindi ‘students to learn a non-Hindi Indian 
language. 


Shri Maganbhai also mentions his dissatisfaction at the use of certain 
terms and expressions in the Report. It was pointed out to him that 
any such points relating to the manner of expression should have 
been raised before the text of the Report was formulated, in doing 
which he along with others had collaborated. E : 


I deeply regret that I have failed in persuading Shri Maganbhai 
Desai to refrain from recording this long Note and thereby causing 
avoidable confusion in the mind of the reader. 


10. So far as the Notes of Dr. S. K. Chatterji and Dr. Subbarayan 
are concerned, I deeply regret that they should have thought fit, in 
spite of my request, to retain certain unfortunate remarks and ex- 
pressions in their Note. The reference to the creation of ‘two classes 
of citizens’ in India, the allegation of "Hindi-Imperialism', the deni- 
gration of the Hindi language and its (cultural value and intellectual 
tradition’ are most unfortunate. 


Apart from their views about the need to amend the Constitution 
I deeply deplore that they should have thought fit-by implication 1 


> ; 
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impugn the whole Constitution itself as they do by the following 
observations: 

“Hindi was selected, out of the 14 main languages of the coun- 

try as enumerated in the Eighth Schedule E the Cons- 

titution, by the Constituent Assembly of India and 


ae o properly M 
not by a Parliament consisting of Epc elected representa- 


tives of the people."* (Italics mine). 
{paragraph 8 of Dr. Subbarayan’s note and C(ii) of 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji's Note]. 


11. There are several inaccurate and unsubstantiated statements 
in these Notes of dissent as regards the contents of the main Report. 
These were specifically pointed out to these members but they 
refused to amend them. To illustrate some of them: 

(i) Dr. Chatterji says in third paragraph of part A of his Note and 
Dr. Subbarayan says in paragraph 2 of his Note that— 

“It (that is the Report) is also seeking to place as something 
conclusive before the non-Hindi peopies of India that it will be both 
an act of patriotic duty and an urgent and necessary reform to 
replace English by Hindi as quickly as possible, and to take in Hindi 
bases 
spheres 
even in their most intimate being , y 

in every aspect of their life 


to saturation in their judicial and administrative >in their 


educational set up, and consequently - 
(Italics min»). 


Anybody who reads the Report even cursorily will at once see 
how the italicised portion is gross mis-representation of its contents. 

(ii) Dr. Chatterji has argued in ‘C’ (xii) of his Note against the 
injustice of Hindi being made the sole language for all-India Civil 
and other service examinations and how non-Hindi speakers will 
have to study through Hindi and answer questions in Hindi as conse- 
quence thereof. No such view is advocated in the Report in which 
it is specifically recommended that other regional languages would 
also be eligible as linguistic media for these examinations. 


(iii) “The provisions in the Constitution regarding the use of 
Hindi as the official language of the Union in certain contexts have 
been extended in the Report”. (Italics mine). This statement 1s 
obviously incorrect. 


Large portions of these Notes recite odd views and proceed to 
argue against them: these are not the views of the Report at all; 
nor have they anywhere been countenanced. A wrong impression 1S 

likely to be thereby'created about the contents of the main Report to 
3 which they are appended. 


12. Dr. Subbarayan has stated in his note that his point of view 
as supported by ‘the evidence gathered during the inquiry parti- 
ularly in Bengal, Madras and Mysore and of many distinguished 


.. *Please sce foot note on page 6, 
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persons of learning and experience in public life from other States,’ 
In the interest of accuracy I am constrained to point out that this 
sweeping statement is far from correct. Furthermore he refers (to- 
wards the end of paragraph 18 of his Note) in similar broad terms to 
his view being concurrent with views of certain witnesses and the 
same remark applied to that statement. Similar remarks would lie 
against the verisimilitude of support of their views sought to be 
created by the two dissenting members by quoting certain expres- 
sions of views of some eminent persons out of their context. 


13. I must also place on record the following: at the stage of for- 
mulating conclusions with a view to framing the draft of the Report 
it became apparent that these two members advocated that it should 
be recommended that the provisions relating to language in part 
XVII of the Constitution should be reviewed and amended radically. 
A quite tenable view of the matter is that such a suggestion is not 
"intra vires' of the Commission which was appointed specifically to 
consider the detailed implementation of the very provisions which 
these members sought to amend and replace. Indeed this point was 
raised by other members as soon as such proposals were advocated. 
After giving deep and anxious thought to the matter—while reserv- 
ing my view as to validity and legality of such contention—I decided 
that it would be inadvisable to rule out the discussion of such a 
suggestion. It is my profound conviction that the burking of any 
issues, or the ruling out of their expression, does more harm than 
good. I have every faith in the good sense and the feeling of ‘belong- 
ing to each other' amongst the general body of our citizens: and I 
am sure no view, howsoever one may judge it to be, should be 
blocked. The discerning public may be trusted to judge the merits 
of the matter. It is for these reasons that I have not thought fit to 
rule out of order the expression of these views in the two dissenting 
minutes and I did not prevent the two members from canvassing 
them in the Commission in the course of its deliberations. 


14. With the concurrence of the Government of India, the Secre- 
tary of the Commission was deputed to the U.S.S.R. for a short period 
to study and report on the linguistic problems tackled by that coun- 
try; a copy of the note furnished by him of his observations there is 
submitted herewith. 


Yours faithfully, 


B. G. KHER, 
Chairman, Official Language Commission. 


GIPND—SS—229 M of H. A.—20-12-86-—4,0c0. 
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TT ATG SDN ATA a gea Ug 
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— amaA- ware | 


If there had been no Speech neither virtue nor vice 


could be known, neither the true nor the false, neither the 


good, nor the bad, neither the pleasant nor the unpleasant. 


Speech alone makes known all this. Meditate upon Speech. 


Chandogya-Upanisad, 7-2-1. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


1. In Article 344 of the Constitution of India it is provided that 
‘The President shall, at the expiration of five years from the com- 

| mencement of this Constitution and thereafter at the expiration of 
| ten years from such commencement, by order constitute a Commis- 
| sion which shall consist of a Chairman and such other members 


| dule as the President may appoint, ............... . It is further pro- 
vided in the same Article that ‘there shall be constituted a Com- 
| rnittee consisting of thirty members of whom twenty shall be 
| members of the House of the People and ten shall be members of 
the Council of States to be elected respectively by the members 
| of the House of the People and the members of the Council of States 
in accordance with the system of proportional representation by 
| means of the single transferable vote’. It shall be the duty of this 
Committee to examine the recommendations of the Commission 
| constituted as above and to report to the President their opinion 
| thereon. The President may, after consideration of such report, 
| issue directions in accordance with the whole or any part of that 
| report notwithstanding anything in Article 343 of the Constitution 
wherein the provisions relating to the official language of the Union 
| have been laid down. 


Pursuant to the provisions of Article 344, this Commission was 
| appointed by the President under the style and designation of "The 
| Official Language Commission’ on the 7th June 1955 by his Order 
| contained in the Government of India, Ministry of Home Affairs 
| Notification No. 43/9/55-Public-I (Appendix II). The terms of 
| reference of the Commission and the procedure to be followed by 
| them were laid down in this Order as ünder:— 


tee 3 TERMS OF REFERENCE 


It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations 
| to the President as to— 


| (a) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official 
| purposes of the Union; ; 


| ' (b) restrictions on the use of the English language for all or 
any of the official purposes of the Union; : 


(c) the language to be used for all or any of the purposes 
mentioned in Article 348 of the Constitution; 


(d) the form of numerals to be used for any one or more 
Specified purposes of the Union; : 


(e) the preparation of a time schedule according to which 
and the manner in which Hindi may gradually replace 
English as the official language of the Union and as a 
language for communication between the Union and 
State Governments and between one State Government 
and another, 
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In making their recommendations, the Commission shall have | 
due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of. 
India, and the just claims and the interests of persons belonging to | 
the non-Hindi-speaking areas in regard to the public services. | 


The Commission may— 


(a) obtain such information as they may consider useful for) 
or relevant to any matter under their consideration whe- 
ther by asking for written memoranda or by examining 
witnesses, or in such form and in such manner as they 
may consider appropriate, from the Central Government, 
the State Governments, the Supreme Court, the High 
Courts, the Legislatures and such other authorities, organi- 
sations or individuals as may, in the opinion of the Com-| 
mission, be of assistance to them; 


(b) regulate their own procedure, including the fixing of 
places and time of their sittings and deciding whether to 
sit in public or in private; E 


(c) appoint such and so many Sub-Committees from amongst) 
their members to exercise such powers and perform such) 
duties as may be delegated to them by the Commission; 


(d) visit or depute any of their Sub-Committees to visit such, 
parts of the territory of India as they consider necessary 


or expedient; ee 


(e) act, notwithstanding the temporary absence of any mem- The 
ber or the existence of any vacancy among the memberay’ see 
`~ plac 

The Commission shall consider the evidence obtained by themand 
and make their recommendations to the President as soon as mayCem 
be practicable but not later than the 30th of April 1956. per 
Mer 

The Commission comprised the following Members at the time offha 
its appointment:— | 


| © 

; Sabk 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION pon 

1. Shri B, G. Kher, Chairman. office 

2. Dr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, Head of the Assamese Deparii 5i 
] 


ment, Gauhati University, Gauhati—Assam. i 
3. Dr. S. K. Chatterji, Chairman, West Bengal Legislativ It 


Council, Calcutta—West Bengal. b: r 
4. Shri Maganbhai Desai, Gujerat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad yey 
Bombay. 1955 
5. Shri D, C. Pavate, Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University tion ¢ 
Bombay. dix I 
6. Professor P. N. Pushp, Amar Singh College, Srinagar—Kaslihis t 


mir, : 


i 2 
7. Shri M. K. Raja, Editor, ‘Dinabandhu’, Ernakulam—Trav% 6th . 
j core-Cochin. : 


8. Dr. P. Subbarayan, Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras—Madr?' 
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have | 9. Shri G. P. Nene, Rashtrabhasha Bhavan, Poona—Bombay. 
at of 10. Dr. P. K. Parija, Pro-Chancellor, Utkal University, Cuttack— 
g to Orissa. 

| ll. Sardar Teja Singh,  Ex-Chief Justice, PEPSU, Patiala— 

PEPSU, 

| fori 12. Shri M. Satyanarayana, Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras— 
wheal Madras. 
ning 13. Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, Head of the Department of Sanskrit, 
they. Allahabad University, Allahabad—Uttar Pradesh. 
ent, 14. Dr. Abid Hussain, Jamia Millia, Delhi— Delhi. 
High | 15. Dr. Amar Nath Jha, Chairman, Public Service Commission, 
pane Patna—Bihar. 
-omi 16. Dr. R. P. Tripathi, Vice-Chancellor, Saugor University, 


i Saugor—Madhya Pradesh. 
3 of 17. Shri Balkrishna Sharma, M.P., Delhi—Delhi. 


rd — 18 Shri Mauli Chander Sharma, Delbi- Delhi: 
a 19. Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, Head of the Department of 
ngst Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Banaras—Uttar Pradesh. 


such 20. Shri Jai Narain Vyas, Jaipur—Rajasthan. 
^ | 21. Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Deputy Speaker, Lok 
such! Sabha, Delhi—Madras. 


sa We regret to record the sad demise of Dr. Amar Nath Jha, Chair- 


man, Bihar Public Service Commission, on 2nd September 1955. 
nem- The Commission suffered a great loss in the deprivation of the ser- 
bers.vices of Dr. Jha, who, by his long experience and the distinguished 


| On his elevation to the distinguished office of the Speaker, Lok 
Sabha, Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar resigned membership 
of the Commission with effect from the 8th March 1956 considering 
Such continued membership inappropriate with reference to the 
office which he was called upon to fill. The Commission are grateful 
parito Shri Ayyangar for the help and co-operation rendered by him 
during the period that he worked as a Member of the Commission. 


ati. It was originally provided that the Commission shall consider 
the evidence obtained by them and make their recommendations to 


2. The first meeting of the Commission was held on the 15th 
6th July 1955 . The Commission issued a questionnaire soon em 
after (Appendix III). This questionnaire was widely distributed 
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nnaire were addressed to Governments, 
and a large number of public and private as 
institutions and individuals. A total of 1094 written replies or memo. ta 
randa were received. These include replies from all the Ministries in 
of the Government of India, all the Parts ‘A’ and ‘B’ State Govern. of 
ments and most of the part C" State Governments, the Supreme ag 
Court, the Union Public Service Commission, practically all the State th 
Public Service Commissions, Universities, High Courts and a large 8e 
number of institutions and societies working in literary and educa th 
tional fields and other walks of life. Apart from public authoritie; in 
and institutions, a very large number of individuals including severd| of 
members of the Cabinet and other ministers of the Central Govern M 
ment and Governors of States in their individual capacity, Chie 
Ministers and ministers of State -Governments, Vice-Chancellors 

High Court Judges in their individual capacity, members of Parlia th 
ment, members of Legislatures, Government officials, persons dis ' 
tinguished in literary and professional pursuits, lawyers, scientists 8. 
technicians, professors and businessmen tendered evidence to thi Ri, 


Commission. 
of 


and copies of the questio 
povernmental authorities, 


Apart from the written memoranda received, the Commissio: th: 
undertook extensive tours covering all the major States of the cout me 
The Commission! [T° 


try for the purpose of gathering oral evidence. 
visits were widely publicised in the local press and apart from list |. 
of witnesses drawn up after consultation with the State Gover "0 
ments so as to get the widest cross-section of opinion, the Commi < 
sion used to invite views generally from anybody else who migh Co 
be interested in tendering them. A total of 930 individuals 0 the 
representatives of public authorities and private institutions tende ,,. 
ed oral evidence before the Commission. | enc 


The issue of language concerns almost every individual intimate!) wie 
end the lively interest evoked by the investigations of the Com del 
mission was therefore quite natural and only to be expected. Apal 
from the abiding interest of the subject-matter at all times, th 
fact that during this period other circumstances had converged ! í 
focus attention on the place of language in the national life of (^ itse 
country, further intensified the widespread interest in the Comm? has 
sion’s deliberations. The publication of the Report of the Staff isst 

- Reorganization Commission in October 1955 and the enormous câl | 
vassing of the issue of reorganization of States on linguistic lif 
which has taken place over the subsequent months in legislati| and 
bodies, the Press and on the public platform, and the incidel S 
attendant thereupon in the meantime, have further highlighted ; inic 
significance of a proper understanding and treatment of the qué CUT 
tion of languages especially in the conditions of multi-lingualis m 
obtaining in our country. It has been the Commission's deliberi of t 
endeavour to seek the widest and most uninhibited expressicny is 


opinion on this issue which touches so deeply every. citizen OF " lin 
country. g 
| pros 
all t 


3. A word is necessary right at the commencement as to the ff of } 
covered by the Commission's Report. It will be noticed that ^to r 
terms of reference of the Commission, literally construed, are sof eme 
what restricted. Thus, for instance, important basic issues 9" chay 
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as the media of instruction in the educational system, the steps to be 
taken for the development of the Hindi language and literature 
including such development of the language in terms of the directives 
of Article 351 of the Constitution, the development of regional langu- 
ages pari passu and harmoniously with the development of Hindi, 
the place of English in the educational system and in national life 
generally, are not matters directly within the terms of reference of 
the Commission. However, all these matters and several others are 
involved indirectly and by necessary implication in the consideration 
of the issues specifically charged on the Commission for their recom- 
mendations. The language problem of the country has its .ramifica- 
tions in numerous fields of national activity and endeavour and it 
is impossible to consider, in view of the close inter-relationship of 
the various facets, any individual issues in isolation. The Commis- 
Sion therefore necessarily had to allow their enquiries to relate. to 
a larger field than that strictly covered by the terms of reference. 
Right at the commencement, having regard to this, the Commission's 
questionnaire was issued on the wider canvass and the discussions 
cf the Commission with witnesses have been held all along against 
this wider background. However the Commission's findings on 
matters not strictly covered by their terms of reference have been 
recorded separately as ‘conclusions’ and distinguished from their 
‘recommendations’ in the ‘Summary of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions’ printed as Appendix I to this Report. While making specific 
recommendations, the Commission have confined themselves to the 
terms of reference which they were appointed to report upon. The 
Commission have, however, necessarily had to consider, and have 
therefore recorded their findings on, these other aspects of the langu- 
age question which do not fall strictly within their terms of refer- 
ence, but are necessarily relatable to them. The specific recom- 
mendations can be understood only against the background of the 


' view that the Commission take of the entire language problem as 
| delineated in all their findings including ‘the conei 


4. The subject-matter of the Commission's enquiry does not lend 


| itself easily to consideration by compartments. Each aspect of it 


of handling, be discussed separatel i 

HEC Y. This ; 
to recapitulate in different places in the ERES da 
emerges from other chapters of the Report. In the concluding 


chapter the threads of the argument are gathered up and a genera] 
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synthetic view presented of the problem as a whole and our general 


approach to its solution. 


Supplementary to the main Report of the Commission a supple- 
mentary volume” has been prepared in which some of the basic data 
collected in the Commission’s office by their research unit has been 
compiled in the form of papers. It is hoped that this material will 


be of use for any subsequent inquiry into this subject-matter. Some 
facet or other of the complex issue of the country’s linguistic medi 
for the various purposes seems likely to be of public interest for i 
considerable time to come until the linguistic pattern of the futurt 


is finally established. 
enquiry by a President! 


The Constitution contemplates a similar 
from the commencemen ; 


Commission at the expiration of ten years 
of the Constitution, that is in 1960, followed by consideration of it 


recommendations by a Committee of both Houses of Parliamen 
similarly as in the case of this Commission. Having regard to al 
ight be of advantage if this Commission 
ap i ure use, all the dati 
and material collected in the co 
systematic and exhaustive documen : 
sary to print the hat is included in the supple 
mentary volume"; j ily) 
available form and submitted to the appropriate authorities togethel 
with the Commission’s re 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


n have pleasure in recording their thanks t 
d individuals who facilitated the Commission: 


work or assisted in their labours. A very high proportion of t 
witnesses, who gave evidence to the Commission, whether in writint 


or orally, had taken great pains to think out and express elaborate! 
The Com 


on the various issues arising out of the questionnaire. | 
mission were fortunate 1n receiving exhaustive memoranda frot 


numerous authorities, institutions and individuals notably | 
State Governments, Universities, High Courts and Public Sed 
to all the 


Commissions. The Commission are greatly beholden 
authorities and individuals for their valuable assistance. | 
| 


The Commission are grateful to the State Go 
to make during their tours rather elaborate arran 3 
Commission’s sittings and for the accommodation of the Membe 
and the staff of the Commission. With a total membership of twen!) 
one (twenty, since the resignation of Shri Ananthasayanam Ayyans® 
including the Chairman, this Commission must have been OD 
the largest and we have pleasure in recording that, despite, i 
strain on their resources of accommodation which was somet} d 
involved, all the State Governments made uniformly satisfacto 
arrangements for the holding of the Commission's sessions on tour. 


—— 
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Shri D. S. Joshi, LC.S., Secretary, Home Department of the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, held charge as Secretary of the Comrnission for 
about 24 months prior to the joining of the wholetime Secretary, 
and we wish to record. our deep sense of appreciation of the services 
rendered by him in the initial stage. 


We also desire to place on record our gratitude to the Secretary 
of the Commission, Shri S. G. Barve, LC.S., for the splendid work 
done by him in all aspects of the work of the Commission. The 
countrywide itinerary of this unusually large Commission and its 


| programme of work were very thoughtfully planned and competently 


executed. Apart from these normal duties of a Secretary, Shri 
Barve placed unreservedly at our disposal his large administrative 


|, experience as a senior member of the Indian Civil Service and his 


outstanding abilities. His versatile genius, very quick grasp oi the 


| complex issues involved and his uniform courtesy have mode a deep 
+ impression on all the Members of the Commission. These were 


invaluable to us in focussing and analysing the complex issues with 
the consideration of which we were concerned. He was of very 
great help to us in evolving the conclusions and recommendations 


| and in reconciling diverse points of view to the maximum extent. 
| His work has indeed been very ‘strenuous and exacting. But for 
| Mr, Barve's efficient discharge of his duties we would not have been 
| anle to finish our work in the time and manner we have been able 
| to do. 


The staff of the Commission carried out their duties competently 
| under the Secretary's guidance and we also record our best thanks 
| to them. We are grateful to the Universities of Andhra and Allahabad 
|and the High Court of Bombay, for kindly sparing the services of 
| Prof. G. J. Somayaji, Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta and Shri V. R. Tala- 
| sikar, respectively. These officers rendered valuable services as 


ks 4 members of the Research staff of the Commission. 
sion: 
f the 
ritint 
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CHAPTER II 
LANGUAGE IN THE MODERN WORLD 


1. As has been well said, it is speech that endows man with 
humanity. In other physical faculties man is no better gifted that 
many of the animals. Without the instrumentality of speech, co 
operation between individuals leading to the organisation of huma 
societies would not have been possible; without speech, equally, th 
development and cultivation of mental faculties and the accumuli 
tion of knowledge which has finally led to the tremendous materi 
progress witnessed in the physical circumstances of living among 
"modern communities, would not have been possible. The story ¢ 
Janguage, therefore, is the story of civilisation. 


Reflections about Language, its origin, the part that it plays 
the perceptions of the human mind and in the systematisation an 
reasoning about human experiences have always been amongst th 
oldest and most constant preoccupations of the human mind. W 
are not concerned with the theories of how human speech originate 
Whether it evolved from a sublimation of animal cries or was devi 
Joped as a deliberate device to supplement communication 
gestures, language as a social phenomenon is known to have inva 
ably characterised all human societies, there being no - recorde 
instance of any human society, no matter how primitive, which d 
not know the art of speech. In its spoken or written form, Janguat 
is an indispensable tool to all social existence. Without the facili 
of communication between human beings which language furnishe 
the intricate, comprehending co-operation of human beings | 
organised societies would never have been possible. Language | 
the one common indispensable nexus of all forms of human € 
eperation and therefore permeates all aspects of social organisati 


whether on the material, cultural or spiritual plane. | 
Tt is a commonplace in linguistics that spoken language antedal 
written language by thousands and may be millions of years. / 
the dawn of history whether. by accident or in a moment of dazzlt 
perception by an unknown individual genius, the device of writ) 
must have been discovered. Coming as an auxiliary and as 
substitute to oral speech, writing multiplied almost infinitely, | 
the dimensions of both time and space, the reach oe 
munication. Writing can embalm and preserve for posterity | 
ideas, reasoning processes and fancies actuating the S i 
when he gives oral expression to them. Apart from this exte? 
into the time dimension almost without limit which the art 
"writing bestows on human expression by endowing it wit 
manency, as a means of contemporary dissemination also, wr 
aided by devices for multiplieation, has enormously widene 
range of human communication. Indeed, even otherwise, as e 
of current communication, writing has certain obvious advan! 
as compared to oral expression, such as its greater precision, cer 
and compactness. 
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The art of writing may follow one of the two principal lines of 
development. It may symbolise directly the ideas, inoughts and 
objects; or it may symbolise them indirectly through the sounds of 
the words by which they are expressed. Most of the world's written 
languages now conform to the latter or the phonetical system of 
writing, although they may have first passed through some stages 
of the former or ideographic writing. The Chinese, Japanese and 
other languages which use the Chinese system are the chief contem- 
porary instances of some of the aspects of the ideographic form of 
writing. When a written form is achieved, languages attain a 
measure of stability. Spoken languages without any writing are 
highly fluctuating and variable. An ideographic language, like the 
Chinese, as an oral speech has the same variability as any other 
language; but as a written language, not being related to the sound 
values of oral speech, it has a high degree of fixity. 


The art of writing made possible the recording and transmission 
of individual experience of human beings, not only from one person 
to another, but also of each generation to all the succeeding genera- 
tions. It thus multiplied incaleulably the permanency of human 
expression through the dimension of time. It has made accumulation 
of knowledge possible, as each succeeding generation can benefit by 
the knowledge and experience gathered by previous generations and 
embodied in their writings. The individual experience of a single 
life is transmitted and added to the collective knowledge of mankind 
by language aided by the art of writing, and the resulting know- 
ledge in turn is made available as the heritage accessible to every 
single person coming thereafter. 


.. The history of a language is invariably the history of the cultural 
life of the human community speaking that. language. Whereas 
literature reflects the musings, thoughts and fancies of the best, or 
at least the most vocal, minds; language is something to which all 
rnembers of a linguistic society contribute, no matter in how small 
a measure. ‘Language’, said Emerson, ‘is a city to which every 
human being brought a stone.’ The development of languages is in 
this sense netamen tally CECI Ane as distinct from the growth of 
erature which is essentially the st <perie 
Mee ice y the study of thoughts and experiences 


Language, having come to make human communicatio Te 
subsists to facilitate the social life in the intricate iode ie eee 
ties in which human beings now dwell. Nor is it merely an instru- 
mentality of communication; we have so become used to language 
that it enters into the thought itself and moulds it. Much of our 
ORBE d a terms of words and phrases; and not always 

[) e objects, idea j i i 
Au deer S or relationships which they are sup- 


2. The study of languages as such: thei : i 
languages reacted on each other; how by EBEN pond oe 
new vocables are developed in every form of ua e E 
Ca pressing new experiences and ideas freshly impingin, 2 that 

uman society; how words undergo changes, how dialectal oes AN 
are developed, the principles of phonetical change, etc.: A 
B d 
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all technical matters relating to the science of linguistics with which 
we are not directly concernec. We are concerned with certain 
i the use of language in a complex situation; 


pective thereto, it might be of use for us to consider 
the.special attributes of language as a means of communication in 


wrought a virtual revolution in the facilities 
accessible to the common man for increasing his knowledge and for 
entering into the human heritage, which, in the shape of writings of 
previous generations, belong as potential legacy to every human 
ing. recent times, modern means of communication, such as 
the radio, the film, the press, have further vastly accentuated this 
development and also in other ways contributed significantly to the 
tmilieu in which the problem of language in a modern society must 
be regarded. These modern means of communication, for one thing, 
tend to establish, far more widely than ever before, contemporary 
vogues and stabilise and standardise languages. The mass avail- 
ability of these means of communication now tends to counteract 
the natural tendency towards dialectal variation amongst languages 
and is helping to forge a common uniform speech, such as, for 
instance, ‘King’s English’ in the English-speaking world. 


Language inevitably plays an important part in education. Asa 
medium of communication it enters almost ubiquitously all processes 
of imparting knowledge of whatever subject it may be: apart from 
this, a good deal of formal education has naturally to consist of the 
imparting of knowledge of the language itself as a tool of expression. 
In modern societies literacy has become an indispensable necessity; 
for even a modest level of development, for each individual as a 
member of a modern community. Social organisation is now $0 
complex and intricate and the material equipment of living SO 
highly specialised that modern communities require a high degree 
of information and skill amongst the generality of their member 
constituents; and literacy is a practically indispensable means for 
the purpose of acquiring information or developing skills. Without 
skilled and literate artisans and farmers, countries cannot progress 
im the modern world beyond a rudimentary stage, as technological 
or agrarian advance of any considerable dimensions Or character, 
becomes impossible, even purely as a problem of ‘extension’, in a 
society where the mass of its members are illiterate. It is not a 
coincidence that percentages of literacy are generally 

the level of material progress and living standards amongst nations 
of the world to-day. It is in recognition of this situation that the 
modern State has, generally speaking, assumed the formal respons! 
bility for the spreading of literacy amongst, and the imparting 05 2 
certàin level of education to, the general population of the commun! y 


which it governs.. 


3. We must say a word about language in its relationship 19 
nationality, particularly with reference to the ‘national State’ which 
has now come to be the prototype of political organisation 10 © 


modern world. The sense of nationality may derive from one © 
more of many sources, such as a common homeland, a common sense 
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of history, a co-partnership in a common cultural tradition, some- 
times a common religion as well as a common language: in the 
consciousness of nationhood as a rule, language is an important ele- 
ment although it may not always be a decisive factor. In spite of 
the rise of political entities organised largely as national States in 
modern times, the problem of languages of minorities and of multi- 
lingualism generally occurs in a large number of countries. Langu- 
age is the main or almost sole instrument of inter-communication in 
a civilised society: modern Governments concern themselves so in- 
timately and so extensively with all aspects of social and even indi- 
vidual existence that inevitably in a modern community the question 
of the linguistic medium becomes an important matter of concern 
to the country's governmental organisation. In the conduct of 
legislative bodies, in the day-to-day dealings with citizens by ad- 
ministrative agencies, in the dispensation of justice, in the system 
of education, in industry, trade and commerce; practically in all 
fields in which it has to interest itself in modern times, the State 
encounters and has to tackle the problem of the linguistic medium. 
Apart from this practical aspect of language-barriers within a poli- 
tical community, emotionally, as a rallying-point of group conscious- 
ness, language serves as a very frequent badge or symbol. National- 
jty and racial groupings are frequentiy confused with language 
groupings. In Europe, for instance, racial or ethnographic frontiers, 
political frontiers, frontiers of so-called separate nationalities and lin- 
guistic frontiers seldom coincide. Political frontiers are historical and 
arbitrary; racially there has been generally speaking so much inter- 
mingling of races that demarcation of frontiers is practically 
impossible; national consciousness is a wholly subjective feeling: 
language is a ready and plausible objective distinction and therefore 
in practice all manner of sentiments of group consciousness attach 
themselves to the badge of language and it gets often over-worked 
as a criterion of nationhood. We will be noticing in the next section 
how this problem has been tackled in a few of the countries of the 
world where it arises prominently; it may, however, be noted here 
that the problem of linguistic minorities arises in a very large num- 
ber of national States all over the world. Let us take some of the 
countries of Europe for instance; in France, there are half a dozen 
linguistic minorities; in Switzerland, four different languages are 
spoken, and all four are designated as national languages; in Belgium 
there are three languages; in Spain, there are three or four quite 
sizable linguistic minorities; the United Kingdom itself is not with- 
out its problem of minority languages; and so far as the countries 
of Eastern Europe, like Czechoslovakia, Poland, Austria and Hungary 
are concerned, they are all very polyglot, and the problem of langu- 
age minorities has been a persistent and chronic issue historically 
in many of them. Since language is the indispensable medium for 
social intercourse, the mutual unintelligibility of different language 
groups interposes genuine barriers between such groups. In view of 
the deep permeation of official activities within the life of a moder 
community, the selection of the language or languages as ‘offi ial 
language(s)’ becomes a matter for deliberate choice and the fo 

of great interest and concern to linguistic minorities Diffe on 
devices have been adopted in different countries for reconcili DM 
need for a common linguistic medium at the official plane with the 
comprehensible desire of minority linguistic groups to retain their 
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separate languages, and educational institutions for teaching ihem, | 
as part of their distinct identity and cultural life. 


4. We notice below brieily how the problem has been tackled in | 
certain countries of the world wherein it arises prominently. 


* Switzerland is always quoted as an instance of the successful 
s!solution of the problem of multilingualism created by the existence 
of a polyglot population comprising persons speaking different 
languages as their mother-tongues. German, French, Italian and 
Romansch are spoken in Switzerland, and all these four languages 
' have been designated as ‘national languages’: the ‘official languages’ 
of the country are the major three, namely, German, French and | 
Italian. The German-speaking population constitutes 72-1% of the | 
total population, the French-speaking 20-3976, the Italian-speaking 
5.976, the Romansch-speaking population 1%, 0-76 being made up 
by speakers of other languages. Of the 22 Cantons constituting the 
Swiss Federation, 14 are German-speaking, 3 French-speaking, l| 
Italian-speaking, 3 bilingual in German and French, and 1 triiingual | 
in German, Italian and Romansch. The four national languages 
spoken in the country are placed on a footing of absolute equality, 
and the three official languages are used in all official dealings | 
| between the Confederation and the Cantons and between the Can-| 
[tons themselves. All federal laws, regulations, notices and vublica- | 
‘tions are issued in all the three languages; all the texts of federal | 
laws and statutes in the three languages are equally authefitic; in| 
Parliament, the members have the right to speak in’ all the four | 
national languages but the proceedings are recorded in the three | 
official languages only; while a member may demand that his speech | 
in one of the three official languages be translated into the other | 
two, in actual practice all the three official languages are used freely | 
[is debates; for diplomatic purposes of the Swiss Government, French | 


is generally used as the traditional international language of diplo- | 
macy. In the Cantons, the Cantonal languages are the official langu- | 
ages; in bilingual Cantons, both the Cantonal languages being official | 
languages are on equal footing; these official languages are used for 
all administrative purposes and in the Cantonal offices and law-| 
courts within the respective Cantons. The medium of instruction | 
in all primary and secondary schools is the official language of the | 
region concerned; and within bilingual and trilingual Cantons, a$| 
the linguistic areas are geographically distinct, the medium is the 
agua je spoken in that particular area. In bilingual towns there. 
would be separate schools for the two languages. In all schoois one 
of the national languages is a compulsory second language; thus i? 
the German-speaking Cantons, French is the compulsory language. 
hile in the French-speaking Cantons, German is the compulsory 
anguage: the Italian-speaking Canton can choose either German 0f 
rench as the compulsory second language. The second language 
compulsory from the 5th standard onwards up to Matriculation. The 
Universities are run by the Cantons, and the medium of instructio? 
is the official language of the Canton concerned. In practice, Hope 
ever, difficulties of language relating to French or German do n 
arise by reason of the fact that most professors and students ar 
fisse or less completely bilingual. In the Federal Court any of 


Eur hree languages of the Confederation, viz., German, French or Italiat 
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may be employed in all the proceedings; however, every Swiss has: 
the right to demand that the judgment of the courts be in any of: 
the three languages he may specify. In the Canton courts the 
official language or languages of the Canton concerned are used in 
all proceedings. 


In Canada (according to the figures of the 1951 census) of a 
total population of 14 million, 9.4 million were English-speaking, 
2-7 million were French-speaking and 1-:7.million were bilingual in 
English and French. The majority (80%) of the French-speaking 
Canadians live in the Province of Quebec. Canada is a federal 
country where two official languages, viz. Engl'sh and French, are 
in use. In the debates of the Houses of Parliament of Canada and 
the Houses of Legislature of Quebec, and in the respective records 
and journals of the Houses, both the languages are, used and either 
of them can be used by any person or in any pleading in any court in 
Canada. All publications of the Federal and Quebec Governments 
are issued in both languages, and paper currency and postage are 
also printed in both French and English. While the working langu- 
age of the Federal Government is English, letters written in French 
are answered in French. The working language of the Government 
of the Province of Quebec is French, but letters addressed to the 
Provincial Government in English are answered in English. A 
Translation Bureau is set up within the Federal administration, the 
duties and functions of which are to collaborate and act for all 
the departments of the public services in all translation work aris- 
ing in respect of their activities. In the educational system, the 
medium of instruction is English as well as French, and there are 
Universities in which the medium is exclusively English or French, 
although in each of them arrangements exist for the teaching of the 
other language. In the field of commerce, while English is the 
predominant language, French is also used by French businessmen 
in their dealings with one another and by English-speaking business- 
men in their dealings with their clients in the Province of Quebec. 
French-speaking Canadians have built up a net-work of social and 
economic organisations: schools, hospitals, co-operatives, newspapers, 
etc. and are well represented in Parliament. 


Canadians of French origin are more bilingual than those of 
British origin and bilingualism is more wide-spread in urban Wu 
in rural areas, among men than among women and among the better 
educated. However, 1n recent years, a definite trend towards a wide 
bilingualism is said to have been noted in Canada. Many periodica! 
print articles in both languages. 


iis Belgium there are three languages a ‘Flemish, Fren 
i 4 . French 
German. Both French and Flemish are official languages and ae 
used in Government proclamations, etc. Generally speaking, the 
problem is solved by the fact that a large number of individua: 
are bilingual or trilingual. s Pek neers 


In the U.S.S.R. there are about 200 langua es i 
by various linguistic or national groups. ees IAS FTON 
list of languages are, however, very little developed, and some Of 
them are not in use and had never been in use as literary Inc 
À T1223 
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yet others were furnished with a script only after the“ October 
Revolution. Amongst the more important languages of the U.S.S.R., 
which are some 16 or so, the Russian language has in all respects an 
outstanding position. Russian is the native language of nearly 100 
million people inhabiting the U.S.S.R. out of a total of some. 180 
million, the other languages accounting for the whole lot of the rest. 
The most numerous language after the Russian is the Ukrainian 
accounting for 36-5 million in the 1939 census and the next most 
numerous thereafter are: Bielorussian accounting for 8-7 million, 
Uzbek for 4-9 million and Tatar 4-3 million. Besides, throughout the 
history of Tsarist Russia, the Russian language had been used as 
the exclusive medium in education, political life and administration. 
Russian is thus far and away the most outstanding language of the 
country, which of course changes dptirely the relationship of this 
language with the other regional nguages as compared witn the 
Indian situation. It is generally recognised that no language other 
_than the Russian, could play the part of a common language between 
the different States of the Ü.S.S.R. 


As contrasted with the previous regime, the national policy of 
the Soviet State, with reference to the linguistic minorities has been 
very liberal and progressive. The free development of all cultures 
and languages has been not only allowed but actively fostered by 
the Russian Government since the October Revolution. Schools 
have been opened, newspapers started, new literature produced in 
languages where none existed previously. Within the national Re- 
publies of the Union, it would seem that the regional languages find 
a great deal of scope. In these Republies the business is as a rule 
conducted in the language of the main population of the respective 
Republic. 


In the field of education also, the regional languages are reeognis- 
ed and encouraged at appropriate levels and the Soviet Government 
have taken special measures to equip them with scientific literature 
and pedagogical personnel as far as possible. Thus, for instance, 
in the schools, institutes and in the University in the Georgian 
Republic, tuition is in the Georgian language; in the schools and 
institutes of the Kazakh Republic, tuition is in the Kazakh langu- 
age, where the native language of a particular nationality is not 
sufficiently developed as a literary language, the language of a more 
"numerous nationality is adopted as the medium according to con- 
venience, or else Russian is so adopted. 


The Russian language is the language of business and coral 
pondence in the Central Government and for hne Goo 1o : 
between the different States. Members of any nationality can, ne 
ever, it seems, speak in their own language in the pn n 
assemblies including the Supreme Soviet. or in any court an ^ 
entitled to address any official authorities in their own udi 
In Moscow, in the Central Government, all instructions „ano d 
sions of State and Judicial bodies, departments and minish ee 
issued in the Russian language. All laws passed by the Sup 


———— 


5 o ; 4. t 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are, however, published in the 16 im | 


languages of the Union. The Gazette of the Supreme Soviet o 
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U.S.S.R. is also issued in 16 languages. While there exists in prin- 
ciple the right to a citizen of the Soviet Union to make a written 
or oral statement in any language of the U.S.S.R., normally the 
language found to be convenient by most parties is the Russian 
language. It is said that the desire to study the Russian language 
is very great among the different linguistic nationalities, and the 
Russian language is in fact widely studied and known within 
nationalities where the native language is a different one. 


It would appear that in Russia the acerbity of any possible lingu- 
istic tensions and discords has been forestalled by the liberal policy 
of encouraging every language as part of the cultural inheritance 
of that national group. Any serious linguistic controversy is also 
precluded by reason of the outstanding position, compared with any 
other language, enjoyed by the Russian language. 


5. We would like to say a word or two about language reform 
and, very broadly, the way in which this question has been tackled 
in some countries. In Turkev in the vears following the first World 
War, as a part of the social and cultural transformation iniliated 
in that country under Mustapha Kemal Ataturk a reform of the 
Turkish language was deliberately and methodically undertaken. 
In 1928, the Latin script was introduced as a measure of reform 
along with the Western or International numerals. Simultaneousiy 
an attempt was made to replace words in the Ottoman-Turkish 
drawn largely from the Arabie and Persian stock by words of 
original Turkish stock. The language reform was carried out by the 
State almost exclusively through a national association called the 
"Turkish Linguistic Society working in close co-operation. with the 
Ministry of Education. Latterly, however, it is gathered, the puristic 
drive in respect of vocabulary has somewhat slackened and a 
moderate linguistic policy is said to have been adopted. 


The modernisation of the Japanese language followed the epoch- 
making ‘Meiji restoration’ of 1868 after which Japan emerged as a 
modernised nation with astonishing rapidity, efficiency and success. 
The Japanese way of writing is basically the same as the Chinese 
way, that is to say, the ideographic script, with characters estimated 
to exceed over 80,000. 'The Japanese have, however, introduced, 
partially on the ideographic system, a phonetic system, namely the | 
Katakan’ and ‘Hiragava’ syllabary consisting of 73 letters each, out! 
of which 48 are original letters and the rest are compounds with 
l s and matr 
of the Indian phonetical system. As a result of this moa 


to say, a figure comparable to that of the advanced We 

tries. The Japanese language is the medium of me 
educational system, but Western languages, and especially English 
are taught very widely in the commercial and science courses. The 
technical terms are mostly derived from original Chinese roots x 


lectal variations, the Script is uniform. I 
: p. a - In terms of al i i 
ing it may be said that the script has as many Hua Ex 
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are words or expressions. The fact that there is an identical written 
script, even if there are variations in oral expression of it, results 


in situations in which two Chinese speakers cannot make themselves | o 
understood mutually orally but can converse in writing. An ideo- | a 
graphic script, it would seem, is very inhibitive with reference to | o 
the development of education, both extensively and intensively, inas- | x 
much as a large portion of the elementary schooling must necessarily | n 
consist of acquiring mastery over the linguistic tool in the shape of | le 
the thousands of ideograms necessary for expression at a particular | T 
level. This imposes obvious limiting factors with reference to the ©. 
spread of literacy. ES: 
lr 
Moves for the alphabetisation of the Chinese ideograms have a: 
been made for several decades and it seems that a definite policy | n 
of alphabetisation is now adopted. In the ultimate analysis ihe pro- 
blem of Chinese language reform reduces itself to that of furnishing | 
an alphabetical system of script to the language in place of the | cc 
ideographic system. From the point of view of vocables, the | ir 
Chinese language has the same necessity as the Indian languages, | s 
to assimilate vast stocks of new terminology which are necessary | fic 
in the éontext of modern living and the progress of technology and E 
the sciences. S2 om 
p 
6. It would appear that the problem of languages, as it arises in E 
our country, is of peculiar difficulty and complexity. A detailed | ti 
consideration of the Indian linguistic scene will be undertaken in | Ei 
the next chapter; but it might be anticipated that the outstanding | m 
feature of the linguistic landscape of India is the fact that there are Se 
over a dozen different well-developed languages, each spoken by, Hi 
large numbers of people, prevalent, generally speaking, in compact | th 
linguistic regions of the country and with a history and literary | In 
tradition going back, variously in the case of each, over many W 
centuries. The languages have also their appropriate scripts in | th 
which they are written. In view of the number of languages the | 1$ 
problem does not admit of the easy solution that has been success | M 
fully employed in countries like Switzerland, Belgium and Canada, | ln 
of a general and wide-spread bilingualism or multi-lingualism. Nor | 8€ 
is one of the languages so outstandingly ahead of the others (except | at 
numerically) as to put it altogether beyond any competition as in | th 
the case of Russian in'the U.S.S.R. The solution, therefore, of allow- G 
ing unfettered employment of all languages in the assurance that, |i 
in their own interests and of their own accord, the different linguistic | C 
groups would resort, at appropriate levels, to the one outstanding | w 
language medium is not automatically available in the Indian situa- | th 
tion. In the Indian situation, it is necessary, at any rate in the) fa 
marginal overlapping areas. carefully to set out specifically what! so 
would be the appropriate fields for the Union and the regional | 4 
languages of the country. j| ge 
j se 
What exactly. would be the appropriate levels in different fields all 
and how the balance between the Union and regional language? sp 
should be struck wherever the point arises, would be considere 2 Sc 
relevant p'aces in the succeeding chapters of this Report. We woul 4 Er 
however, observe that while it is complex and not without difficult): "sei 
the problem of such reconciliation is not insoluble. Language ! 
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| cherished as an element of cultural identity by the linguistic group 
| who speak that language; and consequently all manner of complexes 
| of group pride tend to accrete around the sensitive subject of langu- 


age. While each language may be cherished as a cultural expression 
of a linguistic group, the needs and conjunctures of modern com- 


| munal existence under the sovereignty of a single State, create the 


necessity for evolving a common linguistie medium for national 


| levels and for purposes of intercourse between the linguistic groups. 


The evolving of such a common medium is equally of interest to each 
of the linguistic groups; and if the problem is approached in a 


| spirit of tolerance, understanding and pragmatic adjustment,—which 
| in some of the multilingual countries of the world have been learnt 
| as lessons of a painful and troubled historical process,—a solution 
| need not be difficult of attainment. 


7. One more matter in respect of which experience of other 


| countries would be of relevance and use in our context is the learn- 


ing of foreign languages. as-‘a second language’ in the educational 
system, for purposes of keeping in touch with the advances in scienti- 
fic research and technology. In this respect, the learning of the 
English language in other countries of the world, where it is not a 
mother-tongue, would be of particular relevance, both because of 
the tradition of English-learning in our country and the fact that 
English is now definitely the foremost foreign second language, more 


| than any other, over the greater part of the world. In France, 
| English has been the leading second language since 1918. In Scandi- 


: Scientists, through their knowledge of the Eng 


navia, English has become the leading second language since the 
‘Second World War. In Turkey and Greece, English has been estab- 


_ lished as the principal second language since the Second World War, 

| though, prior to 1939, French was more studied in these countries. 
| In Italy, Spain and Portugal, English is making considerable head- 
| way, although French is very popular in these countries, because of 
| the relative ease with which it is learnt by the nationals. English 
| is now widely spread in the Middle-East countries bordering the 
| Mediterranean, where French used to be more popular in the past. | 
Tn the U.S.S.R., it appears that English is the leading foreign langu-| 
| age and it is believed that 10 million school children in Russia are 
_-at present learning English and that it is taught in about 40% off 
| the schools in the Soviet Union. A ‘foreign language’ is compulsory 


as a subject of study in Russia and it seems English, French and 


| German are available for choice; it would appear that of these Englis 

j is somewhat more popular than the other languages. In Poland 
| Czechoslovakia and other East-European countries, English is nov 
| widely known and studied, though Russian may be or may become 


the fixst foreign language in those countries. In Japan, there is a 


| fairly-long-established tradition of English learning and, althoush 
{school children may offer English, French or on for dme 


tion purposes, the majority are said to choose En lish. glish i 

generally the first foreign language in Japan; A e i E 
secondary schools from the age of 10 upwards and is obligatory for 
all lst-year and 2nd-year University Students, no matter what their 
Special subjects. As a rule, and quite understandably. Japanese 
Scholars and scientists have a greater ability to understand written- 
English than spoken-English. Apart from the attempt by individual 


lish 1 
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abreast of scientific developments outside their own country, in 
Japan many Universities and Government Research Laboratories ang 
scientific and learned societies publish journals in English or giv 
English abstracts of articles in journals in the Japanese language 
in order to keep other countries informed of scientific development 
in Japan. Most of the senior employees of Japanese firms have ; 
working knowledge of English. 


This is by no means an exhaustive account of the learning ¢ 
English as a second language in other countries of the world. | 
would be clear, however, from this how much importance is attache 
in modern times.to the learning of an advanced foreign languag 
through which access would be available to international scientif 
and technological developments; and how, currently, it would seer 
English fulfils this requirement more than any other advance 
language. This point would be of relevance when we come (| 
consider the place of study of English in the educationa! system 
the country. 


We are indebted to the British Council for some of this information 
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CHAPTER III 
THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC SCENE 


In this chapter we will take a bird’s eye view of the Indian 
linguistic scene, very briefly how it has evolved, what are its prin- 
cipal present components and landmarks, and the main issues that 
arise for consideration from the objective features of this landscape. 


1. India is a vast sub-continent admeasuring a couple of thousand 
miles from north to south and east to west. It is known to have been 
inhabited during the historical period for at least four to five millen- 
nia during which cultural patterns of one sort or another have 
successively flourished in this land. With an area as large as two- 
thirds of Europe without Russia, a population that forms a seventh 
of the human race and a geographical position as a result of which 
in this part of the world she has been a meeting ground throughout 
history for people of diverse racial and demographic origins, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that there should be a great multiplicity 
and variety in the forms of speech in this country. 


It is believed that the oldest people about whose settlement and! 
habitation in India there are some traces were a negroid or negrito, 
race which has largely died out except for a few survivals at a few. 
places like the Andaman Islands, besides of course the elements in- 
tegrated racially into Indian humanity since. Subsequent to this, a' 
people of what is known as the proto-Australoid racial type may 
have inhabited large parts of this country. From the forms of speech 


survived in some of the primitive and tribal speeches of the country, Í 
such as the Mundas, including Santhali, Mundari, Khasi, etc. These 


? 


forms of speech. 
2. According to the Linguistic Survey of India, there are 179 


; languages and 544 dialects, and philologists have classified these 


19 
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into four distinct family groups—Indo-Aryan, Dravidian, Austro- | 
siatic, and Tibeto-Burman. For the linguistic evolution of India | 


over recent historic times, the two most important families are the | 
Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian. At the present day the Dravidian | 
languages are mainly confined to the South although there are, from | 
a philologist's point of view, some very interesting remnants in the | 
central and northern parts of the Indian Sub-continent, like Gondi in | 
Central Provinces, Kui in Orissa and Brahui in Baluchistan, remnants 
which are curious historical survivals from a time when Dravidian 
„forms of speech prevailed over wide regions of the sub-continent 
'and were not confined to the peninsula as at present. It is generally | 
acknowledged that there is an Austro-Asiatic substratum both in. 
‘the Indo-Aryan and Dravidian linguistic families and the Indo- | 
‘Aryan and Dravidian forms of speech have profoundly affected and | 
influenced each other. Culturally, the Dravidian peoples have con- 
tributed some of the fundamental bases of Hindu religion and civili- | 
sation. Amongst the four great literary or cultivated Dravidian 
languages of the South, Tamil has the oldest continuous literary 
tradition going back to the early centuries circa the commencement | 
of the Christian era; Kannada literature is also very old, while 
Telugu is believed to be relatively a century or two younger. Mala- | 
yalam, considered by some as a younger sister of Tamil, is probably | 
the youngest of these literary speeches. The large proportion of | 
Sanskrit vocabulary with which the South Indian languages are | 
replete, each in a varying degree, is a testimony to the historical. 
synthesis in the Dravidian and Aryan culture patterns and forms of | 


speech that came about over centuries of intercourse and communion | ` 


between the two peoples. In fact, when during the subsequent period | 
of history, that is to say, from the 11th century onwards, with the) 
advent of the Turks, Iranians and Moghuls from the North-West into | 
the country, the impact of Perso-Arabic linguistic, religious and cul- | 
tural influences came to bear upon the Indian scene, it was in the) 
South and amongst the South Indian forms of speech, that the proto | 
types of Sanskritic cultural patterns were preserved in their most? 
unalloyed forms. The South not only shares in common with othe! | 
parts of the country the philosophy, grammar, mythology and | 
literary tradition of Sanskrit, but has itself contributed significantly 
to it, as well as preserved it over long centuries in its most pristine. 
form. | 


The earliest record of the Indo-Aryan language is found in thel 
Rigveda. Apart from the language used in the Vedic hymns, theri 
may have been dialectal variations amongst forms of speech 


current, and these are called by scholars the Vedic Prakrits: WEM 


fhese were being cultivated, the Vedic language passed on 

. generation to generation through an oral tradition, largely in 
custody of the priestly classes, substantially without change. Som 
time circa the 7th century B.C., from this base was evolved the stat, 
dardised language which has since been known as Sanskrit. A gre? 
deal of grammatical analysis and research was made by generatio? 
of scholars previous to Panini, but the forms of Sanskrit gramm 
and syntax, as fixed by him have ever since been known as the sta 
dard classical Sanskrit. Sanskrit for many centuries thereafter Wh 
the one language par excellence of culture amongst the literati 
all parts of India. 
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Although universally recognised as the language of culture, and 
widely used by the priestly and intellectual classes all over the 
country, classical Sanskrit was never the language of the common 
people. It is well known that the great Mahavira and the Buddha, 
for the sake of carrying their religious messages to the common 
people, deliberately and purposefully resorted to Prakrit forms _of 
speech, and most of the Jain and Buddhist literature of the centuries, 
when these doctrines spread over the sub-continent, and indeed much 
beyond it, was in Pali and. Ardhamagadhi. The edicts of Asoka, 
which were meant for propagation amongst the public, are composed 
in the Indo-Aryan Prakrit dialects prevalent at that time. 


The Sanskrit language and its literary tradition were not confined 
to the limits of the sub-continent but became a vehicle for the trans- 
mission of the ancient Indian culture into many other lands. Sanskrit 
inscriptions are to be found, and clear traces of Hindu cultural in- 
fluence and literary tradition are noticed to this day, in Burma, Indo- 
China, Malaya and Indonesia on one side, and in countries of Central 
Asia.on.the other. Apart from this, the great waves of religious move- 
ment in the early centuries of the Buddhistic period carried the 
message of India to large parts of Asia, like the countries of Ceylon, 
Tibet, Korea, China, Japan, Chinese Turkestan, etc.. 


The original Indo-Aryan Prakrits subsequently developed into 


. Apabhramshas or the spoken languages of the masses which, in their 


turn, evolved into the’modern Indian languages. The Sauraseni, 
Maharashtra, Magadha, Vrachada and Kekaya were the main Apabh- 
ramshas from which the modern Indo-Aryan languages are believec 
to have originated. Thus from the Sauraseni have sprung Western 
Hindi, Rajasthani, Punjabi and Gujarati; from the Maharashtra, 
Marathi; from Vrachada, Sindhi; while Bengali, Assamese and 
Oriya have originated from the Magadha Apabhramsha. 


With the advent of the Turks and, Iranians in the North in the 
llth and in the South in tl y i 


language of culture previous hitherto; with the advent of Turko- 
Iranian power in India, the official language, Persian, with a large 
importation of Arabie loan-words began to operate in varying 


centuries of 


y with 
cursions in the 
over large parts of th 


à more than anywhere 
as a pan-Indian medium of communication. Much © SE 


produced during this period bears evidence to the i e eee AU 
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establishment of political empires by Turks and Moghuls operated | „ 
directly on the local dialects in and adjacent to the seats of power, 
apart from their indirect influence on the languages of the country, |` 
Nm the North a form of speech first known as Hindi, Hindui or Rekhta À 
‘and subsequently known as "Zaban-e-Urdu' came to be developed | ti 
‘and in the Deccan at the courts of Goleonda and Bijapur from the | 
14th century onwards a literary language known as ‘Dakhni’ develop- x 
ed independently.: Subsequently they passed through many fluctu- 3 
ations and ultimately their literary forms came to employ the Persian | 4; 
script and large elements of Persian vocabulary, as well as to draw | 14 
increasingly their inspiration from Persian literary tradition and the | 
atmosphere of Islamic faith and culture. The grammar and syntax 
of Urdu, however, have always been identical with that of Hindi. In 
the earlier periods the literary works in the language first known as |w} 
Urdu, and then known as Hindustani, show a far greater catholicity foi 
as in the works of Amir Khusrao. A number of Hindus have also pe. 
contributed to the literary tradition of the Hindustani or Urdu langu- | In 


age. 


[9] 
h 


n 
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ay 


Contemporaneously, while these developments were shaping iN | no 
the areas directly under the influence of the Muslim rulers, a virtual eoi 
renaissance was taking place amongst the great languages of the tin 
country. Several of the regional “languages of India other than the the 
Dravidian languages trace their literary tradition from about the all 
commencement of this era. Jnaneshwar in Marathi, Tulsidas and) 
Surdas in Avadhi and Brajabhasha, Guru Nanak in Western Hindi | 
and Punjabi, Vidyapati in Maithili, Chandidas in Bengali, Shan: | 
kardev in Assamiya, Saraladas in Oriya, Narsi Mehta in Gujarati ‘wh 
and many others produced during these centuries the large bulk of pe 


| ste 


UN J 
*A word of explanation is necessary regarding the terms we have used with referent aa 
to different languages. pes 
reve 
] 


It may be noted that the Constitution nowhere uses the term ‘ narronal language tcan 
with reference to Hindi. The terms used are ' Language of the Union’ or * Offici iling 
Language of the Union’. The term used with reference to official purposes of the Statlig 
is ‘Official Language of a State’. Chapter II of Part XVII has a heading ‘ Regiontl | y 
Languages’. Apart from this the term ‘regional language,’ also is nowhere used in the;SeP 
Constitution. i Ee 

‘bu 

We have seen in ministerial pronouncements the Union language Hindi referred to a fron 
* national language’ ; we have also seen all the languages of the Eighth Schedule refero a] 
to as so many ‘national languages’. The term * national language ' has come to acquire (i th 
certain specific though not quite precise context of meaning in the light of the receo í 
political history of European national States. Since the place contemplated for the UTA ve 
language and the official languages of the States, or the languages in Eighth Schedule | nal hac 
not exactly convey this context of meaning, we have avoided the use of the term. 25d ‘Bho 
language’ altogether. We sometimes refer to ‘ national language policy? but it WL alacri 
seen that the meaning intended to be conveyed is entirely different, namely, the nato? P 


policy regarding languages. 


: grar 
It is usual in general parlance to refer to the languages in the Eighth Schedule firm 
€ regional languages’. Of these, Sanskrit which was returned as a mother-tongue by $ Whe 
$55 persons in the 1951 census has no region to which it can be related. In the | 
way the speakers of Urdu as a mother tongue are not relatable always. to any Pe zio! 
region. For these reasons reference to languages enlisted in Eighth Schedule as © reg 
languages' is not without some little anomaly. However it is necessary for con: ie 
discussion conveniently to have a suitable term for referring to the languages enlis t foffhad 
the Eighth Schedule and we have adopted the practice of referring to them DE 


to the language of the region. 
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| diterary, religious and speculative literature, most of it in the form 
; of poetry, which our present day languages possess. This upsurge 
J: | represented on one hand a breaking away from the previous tradi- 
tion of using Sanskrit, Pali and Apabhramsha as the languages of 
ed culture and addressing the intellectual classes rather than the 
common people; and on the other hand and to some extent, a pur- 
P- | poseful cultural self-defence against the Muslim, Turkish. and Per- 
Y- | sian incursions with their political backing. There were at the same 
an time several instances of Muslim rulers in India patronising these 
AW | languages. 


Mud 
em 


In | There are laws of phonetic change and dialectal regeneration 
as "which all the time continue to divide and distinguish languages; these 
ity forces amongst others must have operated inexorably though im- 
lso | perceptibly over these long centuries during which the modern 
ju. Indian languages evolved. Geographical factors including the means 

of communication as well as other factors such as the divergencies in 

| aptitude of the human tongue and other vocal organs which seem to 
. | bear some relationship to climate as well as racial types have also 
i mot been without influence. Words also undergo mutations in the 
uai «course of transliteration from one set of characters to another, some- 
the | times being changed utterly out of recognition in the process. All 
the these factors have been operative on the Indian linguistic landscape 


E au along until finally he contemporary linguistic scene emerged. 
ndi | 
an- It is said that language changes almost every ten miles every- 
rati [where in the world. It can easily þe imagined how, during the 
; of centuries of India's ancient history, different languages, although 
__ Stemming from the same trunk, developed differences, imperceptible 
eno OVET short stretches of time and territory, but quite distinctive as 
~ time passed; subsequently, variant forms must have got fixed until 
eventually, entirely separate and mutually unintelligible languages 
ud ¡came to be established. Even today, while we speak in terms of 
Sae, Hnguistic areas as if they were territories divided quite unmistakably 
ond DY natural frontiers and draw maps to show the linguistic regions 
| thesseparately one from the other, in point of fact at the frontiers of each 
region the transition from one language to the next is not sudden, 
$ „put very gradual and almost imperceptible. If one were to travel 
sre trom village to village from one end of the country to the other, it 
e pu be found that, as one passes from cne linguistic region to an- 
p er, tere are imperceptible changes in a particular direction over ' 
a Cea ew miles. Thus the Bengali as you travel Westward will. 
m ace off into Maithili; the Maithili on the South will shade off into 


terary prototypes of these languages. Bu 
n and simplification of the fact 


ing territory, one language as Spoken merges 
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Of the intimate relationship between the various Indian languages 
and the imperceptible way in which one shades off into another, 


Grierson observes as under:— | 
‘Although Assamese differs widely from Marathi and a speaker, 

in one will be unintelligible to the other, a man could 

_} almost walk for twenty eight hundred miles from Dibru. 

| garh to Bombay and thence to Dardistan without being 

able to point a single stage where he had passed from one 

lariguage to another’. | 


3. The operations of the trading companies coming from the 
West, of which eventually by far the most prominent was the Eas 
India Company which commenced its operations in 1623 in India ani 
ultimately gave birth to a British Empire embracing in its ambit th: 
entire sub-continent, brought in another element into the India 
linguistic scene. Traces of the linguistic impact were left whereve 
it was operative. Thus in the Marathi language, and in a greate 
degree in the Konkani language, have entered a number of words d 
Portuguese extraction. But consequences of a far more profount 
character ensued from the impact of the English language after th 
establishment of British rule over the whole country. In the early 
years of British rule the authorities were more concerned with thi 
revival of Indian learning than with the imparting of what was the!) 
known as ‘English education’, meaning thereby the English languag 

as well as the scientific knowledge of the West. In 1781 Warrel 
Hastings founded the Calcutta Madressa, and the Banaras Sanski 

College was established in 1792. In the East India Company Act 

1813 a special provision was made for a lakh of rupees being allotté . 
to education annually. This represents the first recognition durin 

the British regime of governmental responsibility for ofganising | 

general system of education in the country. In the early ye? 

this provision was interpreted as being intended principally i 

not exclusively, for the advancement of learning in the classic 

languages, i.e. Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. During these years! 

was supposed, as stated by one exponent of this view-point, thi 

. «he Hindus had as good a system of faith and morals as most peop 

and it would be madness to give them any kind of learning oth 

than what they possessed’. From another aspect but in support ' 

the same policy, one of the Directors of the East India Company | 

reported to have observed that 'they just had lost America ín 

their folly in having allowed the establishment of schools # 
colleges, and it would not do for them to repeat the same act of fd 
in regard to India’. . 

During the years following the renewal of the Company's cha 
in 1813 there took place one of the first great debates relating 
educational policy in India. The two points of view which contes 
for recognition in this debate were; one, which came to be 
as the Orientalist school, and the other the Anglicist school. 5 
very general way, tt may be stated that the Orientalist school Wê 

' to encourage the: cultivation of the classical knowledge and J^ 
tures of India, whereas the Anglicist or modern school wante 
inculcate knowledge of modern sciences through the English 
age. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was a very strong advocate of the mc 
school, of which the foremost official sponsor was of course Mat 


lay. Following the famous minute recorded by Macaulay 1? 
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ges connection, a resolution was passed "y the Governor-General Lord 
ner, | William Bentinck in 1835 laying down that all the funds at the- 
disposal of Government would thenceforth be spent in imparting to 
ker Indians a knowledge of English literature and science. This and the 
uli subsequent statement of policy known as Wood's Despatch of 1854 
| laid the foundation of the educational system of the country for 


i several decades thereafter. 
one 4. We are not concerned with the history of education in India. 
| directly in the present context: It is, however, necessary to record, 
the particularly in view of the fact that in course of time this aspect of 
Ras! the matter came to be lost sight of for several decades following, 
ant! that Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch of 1854, which has been described: 
the. as the „Magna Carta of English education in India, embodies a clear 
dm recognition of the importance of the indigenous languages of the 
E country in its educational system. The Despatch, while it enunciated | 
aM the aim of education as ‘the diffusion of the improved arts, science, 
sil philosophy and literature of Europe; in short, of European know- 
juni ledge’, laid down that the study of the spoken languages of India 
the was to be encouraged and that both the English language and the 
aril spoken languages of India were to be regarded as the media for the 
di diffusion of European knowledge. It goes on to say ‘It is neither our 
thal aim nor desire to substitute the English language for the vernacular 
uag dialects of the country. We have always been most sensible of the 
dl importance and the use of the languáges which alone are understood 
dd by the great mass of the population. These languages, and not Eng- 


lish, have been put by us in place of Persian in the administration of 
justice and in the intercourse between the officers of Government 
and the people. It is indispensable, therefore, that in any. general 
System of education the study of them should be assiduously af- 
tended to. And any acquaintance with improved European know- 
ledge which is to be communicated to the great mass of the people 
whose circumstances prevent them from acquiring a high order of 
education, and who may not be expected to overcome the difficulties 
of a foreign language, can only be conveyed to them through one or- 
other of these vernacular languages’, The ‘percolation theory’ of 
education, for which this State document is famous in the history of 
Indian education was to be accomplished by knowledge of Western 
arts and sciences percolating to the masses through the Indian 
languages which they understood; the knowledge having been first 
obtained by the classes undergoing higher education through the 
medium of the English language. This policy, however, came to be 
implemented in practice only so far as the imparting of English ins- 
truction was concerned. While thé literatures of Indian languages 
did record a very impressive development during these years until 
as late as the ’thirtiés of this century, the medium of instruction for 
the greater part of the educational system continued to be the Eng- 
e lish language; and owing to their not being used either for purposes 
of an educational medium or in the higher spheres of administra- 
tion, the judiciary, legislation and pan-Indian public life, the Indian. 
languages failed to develop the expressions and literature appurte i 
nant to all these aspects of life. P oe 


5. It is a matter for speculation whether much of the di 
present met with owing to the developmental delen cud of Tee 
Indian regional languages could not have been avoided; and more 
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than that, whether the sterility 8that blighted original thinking and 
sresearch amongst the generations which received higher education 
in the following decades, might not have been obviated if the other 
‘part of the official policy of Sir Charles Wood’s Despatch, viz. using 
the Indian languages as a medium of instruction for the sciences, had 
been as diligently followed as the first one relating to the encourage- 
ment of Western science rather than Persian or Sanskrit litera- 
tures. It is instructive to see what happened in Japan in the decades 
following the shock of realisation of backwardness, in terms of 
modern knowledge, which was administered to the Japanese people 
by Commodore Perry’s incursion into Japanese waters in 1857. 
Systematic steps were taken in Japan to send out bands of young | 
‘men for taking education in fields of scientific advance wherein the 
West had so manifestly outpaced them. All this knowledge was 
later on made more generally available to the Japanese people 
through the Japanese language. In 1942 Mahatma Gandhi wrote an 
.article in the ‘Harijan? comparing the position that obtained in Japan 
with the process that was followed in this country. He wrote: ‘You 
.know what has happéned in Japan. The thousands of boys and girls 
in the Japanese schools and colleges receive their education not 
‘through the medium of English but through Japanese. Their script 
is difficult, but it is no bar to their learning it and they have not 
given it up in preference to the Roman. Not that they boycott Eng- | 
lish and other European languages. But they  economise their | 
‘energy. Those who need to learn them do so for enriching the | 
Japanese thought with knowledge which the West alone can give. 
“They take care to turn into Japanese all that is worth taking from 
the West. That is because the mind of Japan’s youth is fresh and 
-alert. The knowledge gained thus has become national property. 

‘The rapid progress (of the Japanese) was due to the restriction of | 
“the learning of the Western mode to a selected few and using that for | 
transmission of the new knowledge among the Japanese through | 
"their own mother-tongue. Surely it is easy enough to understand that 


‘the Japanese could never have adapted themselves to the new mode, | . 


if they had had to do so through a foreign medium’. 


Perhaps the fact that in India we had to contend not with one | ; 


"universal national language but with a dozen regional languages cur- | 
‘rent as speeches in different parts of the country made such a course | 
-of action much more difficult—although one cannot see why it should 


-have made it altogether impossible—than it could have been in Japan i 
It must also be recognised that for a long time, in the early years, |. 


‘the demand from politically conscious Indian opinion was persistent- 
Jy for still more opportunities for higher education and for the learn- : 
ing of the English language. A knowledge of the English language- 
-as distinct from the thought to which it opened an: access—was itself | 
looked upon as the key to political advance in the country as wel 
;as a great liberalising force in Indian social polity. 


Although the Indian languages would have of course developed 19 
:a far greater extent if such a policy had been followed, the period o 
the 19th century nevertheless represents a great renaissance in t b 
indigenous literatures of the country. In many of the Indian lam - 
.guages the previous literature was largely confined to poetic compe 
«sitions of a traditional or semi-religious character. In those days 
:he modern indigenous languages were not studied as a rule beyon 
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the elementary stage, and the higher formalised education of the 
country was das N Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic in the Tols 
and the Madrasas. With the advent of knowledge of English and 
of English literature, the Indian languages blazed into a large num- 
ber of new lines of literary composition: social plays, the short story, 
the novel, the essay, etc. Previous to this, in many Indian languages 
there was no strong tradition of prose-writing, except for historical 
accounts in some languages, e.g., Marathi, Oriya and Assamese. The 
advent of the printing press and the opening out of new vistas of lite- 
rary forms and features, as evinced in English literature, resulted in 
bringing about an unprecedented efflorescence of literatures in the 
regional languages. While one may deplore that developments have 
not occurred in the Indian regional languages to equip them as 
vehicles of expression for all purposes in a modern society, the fact 
that we are in a position even to think in terms of switching over in 

all fields of activity to Indian languages, though after a preparatory 

period, is itself a testimony to the great advances that have occurred 

in these languages and their literatures, following the impact of 

Western science and English education on the intellectual classes in 

India. 


6. The linguistic Survey of India records 179 languages and 544 | 
dialects in the country as current at present. These statistics have, | 
however, to be read with a great deal of caution. For instance, as! 


| many as 116.of these dialects enumerated are merely small tribal | 


Speeches belonging to the Tibeto-Chinese speech family which are | 
found only on the northern and north-eastern fringes of India and 


, are current among a very small proportion of the country's entire 
| population; similarly several more are insignificant speeches belong- 


ing to other language groups. Then there are a large nuraber of forms 
of speech which do not have to be reckoned in a list of contemporary, 
cultivated or literary languages. Thus, for instance, Rajasthani, 
Bhili, Central Pahari, Western Pahari Eastern Pahari, Kosali, Mai- 


| thili, Bhojpuri, Marwari, ete., although current as forms of oral speech 


and although some of them were once highly cultivated for literature, . 
—do not have to be enumerated as separate literary languages be- 


| cause the speakers of these languages in general now look upon Hindi 
| as their language of literary expression. In a vast country like India, 


obviously, for the issues with which we are concerned, it is the lan- 


, guages of the large, advanced and organised groups with a current 
| literary practice and tradition which have to be taken into account. 
| These, including the special case of Sanskrit, are the 14 regional lan- 


Buages enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. The 
population returned as speaking these languages as their mother- 
tongues in the 1951 census was as under: — 1 


| Language No. of people Percentage to 
total 


speaking 
population 


. DEL ts 5 . SE 4,988,226 I-39 
S03 8 
: 16,310,771 4°57 
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zur inc t 
No. of people Percentage t! h 
Language speaking total ^| p 
population  ]. 
E r 
Hindi, Urdu, | 
Reece . . 1,49,944,311 42°01 | 
Hindustani and Punjabi J | r 
, J 
Kannada 6 o c Ó o _ 1å:471:76 4'05 | n 
ome Io 
Kashmiri 4 E 
Malayalam 3,380,109 3:69 |o. 
| a 
Marathi o B ` : B o 17,049,522 7:57 | oa 
Oriya . D o o : . o 13,153,909 3:68 | e 
Sanskrit. 555 .ooor0 | d 
: n 
Tamil . o o 5 o o 0 26,546,764 T4 we 
Telugu . : : o i x À 32,999,916 9°24 | $ 
Population returned as speaking other lan- 32,906,787' 9:22 | ir 
guages as their mother-tongues. | tl 
Tom  . 3,56,879,394 : | 
N. B.—The Census authorities have noted that the languages were recorded #) 2 
returned by the citizens. | ps 


*There was no difficulty in carrying out the census instructions, except in the su th 
of Punjab, PEPSU, Delhi, Himachal Pradesh and Bilaspur. In these States, the reu?! ay 
being incorrect as respects the number of persons with Punjabi or Hindi mother-tong// an 
the Census authorities have given the above bracketed figures in their all-India tables | q 


+Comparable figures about Kashmiri are not available in the 1951 census figures. | 


Of these languages, Sanskrit, with only 500 odd persons returni 
lit as the mother-tongue, need not bè considered. Arnongst the Y 
maining languages there are, in varying degree, large elements ° 
identity and similarity; and practically all of them draw upon a com 
mon literary tradition in Sanskrit, and a common background © 

thought and experience which may generally be called ‘the Ind? 
way of life'; and in their scripts and alphabets all, except for Ure , 

are variant expressions of a common Indian phonetical system. Oris! 
| Assamese and Bengali are closely related although they have thf 
separate literatures. The eastern dialects of Hindi are very C ose. 
related to Oriya, Bengali and Assamese. Urdu and Hindi have 
common structure, grammar and syntax, their main difference th 
in the content of vocabulary at the margin, in the case of Urdu | 
vocabulary being largely drawn from Persian sources and in the C% 
of Hindi from Sanskrit. Within what is known as the -Hindi-spea*- 
area, various dialects àre spoken, and were once cultivated as Live™ 
languages but during the first decades of the 19th century, the | 
boli, one of the component dialects of Hindi, emerged as the stat 
and accepted form of Hindi writing over the whole of the “elu 
speaking area. Tamil and Malayalam, Gujarati and Marathi, 1675 


Ti imilarities Þet 
and Kannada have darge comm elements and similarities 
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them; and, more widely, there are many points where each language 
has affinities with others, generally the languages geographically pro- 
pinquent. The pattern of similarities amongst the various Indian 
languages naturally reflects the factors of geographical as well as 
historical association amongst the different linguistic groups. 


Territorially, these languages except for Sanskrit and Urdu, so far ! 
as it is the mother-tongue of Muslims living in different parts all over 
the country, are spoken in fairly compact regions. Of course, as 
might be expected, there are large elements with mother-tongues 
other than the regional language in all parts of the country. All 
these linguistic groups have co-existed within the geographical, cultu- 
ràl and intermittently political, unity of India over many centuries 
and there has been ceaseless political, social and religious intercourse 
amongst them. Apart from the admixture of other language groups 
that has come about historically within all regions in the preceding 
centuries, during recent decades which have witnessed a growing in- 
dustrialisation and urbanisation of the country, a iarge further inter- 
mingling has taken place especially in bigger cities. Larger urban 
centres all over the country, and more especially the populations of 
metropolitan towns like Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Hyderabad, Delhi 
and Bangalore have now a distinctly polyglot composition. With the 
intensifleation of urbanisation and industrialisation in the country 
| this trend will undoubtedly further broaden and accentuate. 


Generally speaking, on the periphery of the linguistic regions, 
_ there is.a great deal of bilingualism amongst the population. The 
| data collected and compiled in the 1951 Census gives figures of 
| ‘bilingualism’ which would be ‘useful principally witk reference to 
| these categories of persons. The figures of bilingualism in the Census 

are compiled with reference to the following instruction in the Census 
| questionnaire: n 


"Question No. 8—Bilingualism. 


If a person commonly speaks any Indian language other than 
his mother-tongue, record it’. 


In a supplementary instruction it was amplified that only one 
subsidiary language should be recorded. 


Accordingly, the information collected is in respect of only one 
i Subsidiary language and is confined to persons commonly speaking 
an Indian language besides their mother-tongues. The data is there- 
fore not comprehensive with reference to the linguistic capacity in 
respect of languages other than the mother-tongue where a person 
may know the other language but may not commonly speak it not 
having occasion for the same; or with reference to the linguistic 
knowledge of more than one language besides the mother-tongue. 


Information regarding bilingualism, particularl with ref 
to knowledge of the Hindi language would, in our P be od 
Siderable use in future in the context of the language problem of the 
Country. We would suggest for the consideration of Census autho- 
rites the institution of a question indicative of linguistic ability in 
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ihe Hindi Janguage on the part of speakers of non-Hindi mother. 
tongues all over the country at the next and subsequent censuses. 


The main features and land-marks of the contemporary Indian lin. 
guistic scene are therefore the following: although the number o 
languages and dialects enlisted for census purposes runs into sever 
hundreds, the principal languages that have to be reckoned in th 
Language Problem of India are about .a dozen regional language 
which are prevalent in fairly compact. areas of the country; all theg 
have amongst them, though in varying degrees, strong elements d 
identity and affinity; all of them suffer from identical deficiencies a) 
linguistie tools for the requirements of full expression in modem 
societies, arising out of their common supersession in recent decades 
in certaim fields of activity and thought; amongst them the Hindi lar 
guage has by far the largest proportion of speakers in the India 
population although in the total population this proportion consti. 
tutes a minority as compared to the number of speakers in all othe 
languages put together; that in absolute terms, apart from proportion 
these regional languages are spoken by large numbers of speakers ali 


many of them would rank high in point of numbers in a world lis) 
of languages. | 

It is for this linguistic landscape that we have to consider a syste 
the regions, ë 
well as adequately service the requirements of ‘the Union of whic 
these regions are components. | 


v nn te 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE INDIAN LANGUAGE PROBLEM AND THE LINEAMENTS: 
: OF A SOLUTION 


We have surveyed the Indian linguistic scene and seen how we- 
have current, in different and more or less distinct and compact parts. 
of the country, a dozen great regional languages, several of them 
spoken by as large a number as, or even a larger number of people: 
than, the speakers of some of the advanced languages of the West. 
While there is this multiplicity and variety of forms of speech, there- 
is a large measure of similarity and affinity amongst all these langu- 
ages. This kinship amongst the Indian languages is only a reflection 
of the fundamental bedrock of a common cultural inheritance which 
underlies the apparent variety amongst the linguistic and cultural 
groups of the Indian community. During the last, hundred years or- 
so of British rule, while immense changes were taking place -in the 
country, these great languages happened to be cut away from all 
significant levels of activity, both governmental and private, and the- 
English language gradually came to supersede the Indian languages in 
the work, activities and thought-processes of the higher intelligentsia 
of all the linguistic regions. English, in course of time, became the- 
sole means of inter-communication at the all-India level, or the lingua. 
franca, of all persons holding positions of authority or prominence in 
private and publie life. With a rich and well-developed language 
like English at hand, which was the sole means of communication at 
all-India levels of intercourse, the official language of governance, the- 
medium of instruction for all advanced education and also the lan- 
guage of all the learned professions, no wonder the indigenous lan- 
guages languished and failed to develop a sufficiently rich and precise: 
vocabulary for the requirements of modern social life, during this 
period when the progress of scientific knowledge wrought a great re- 
volution in the'physical conditions of living in the country. N ormally, 
languages develop in response to the requirements of communication 


_ and intercourse felt by societies which speak those languages. Now- 


with the attainment of independence, the problem that presents itself 
to us is to devise a linguistic medium which we obviously need to. 
subserye the political unity of the country, and, in the words of 
Article 351 of the Constitution, fas a medium of expression for all 
the elements of the composite culture of India’. The problem has. 


. also another aspect, viz. that of developing the different regional 


languages and also Hindi, as the Union language, so as to make them. 
adequate vehicles of thought and expression in their appropriate 


' Spheres on the eventual displacement of the English language. This, 


in short, is the language problem of India. 


2. One of the first questions that arises for consideration in this 
connection is why there should be any need to make a change in the- 
common medium of the English language which 190 years of British 


31 
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years shot ahead of other languages which previously used to share | 
the field along with it and now English is unquesticnably the foremost | 
medium of international communication. In many countries of the | 
world, English is being used as the first compulsory second language | 
in the educational system. For instance, knowledge in respect of | 
scientific advances and discoveries is on the whole more quickly avail. | 
able in the English language than in any other, and it is already 
becoming necessary for scientists and technicians working in various | 
fields in the different countries to know English in crder to keep pace | 
with the advances of research.in their respective departments of 
study. We in India happen to have already a considerable measure 
-of linguistic competence in the English language developed over the | 
period of a couple of centuries of British rule, and it would be wan- 
tonly foolish to throw away this advantage. Today, English is not 
-only the official language of India and the language of higher educa- 
-tion in the country, but it is also the sole medium of communication | 
for non-official purposes in the higher levels of all the Indian linguis- 
tic groups. In fact, apart from the English language, there is no) 
-existing common medium of expression and if, so to say, by a miracle 
we were all suddenly to forget our knowledge of English, the differ- 
ent linguistic groups in this country would become mutually unable 
+o communicate with each other. It was in fact through the instru) *« 
mentality of the common medium of the, English language that the le 
intelligentsia of India, drawn from all parts of the country, was able! di 
to evolve and formulate national demands which eventually consum, st 
mated in the attainment of independence by the country. Our know e: 
ledge of the English language is in fact the one legacy of British 
‘rule for which we have reason to be grateful more than any other, vi 
.and since the British have departed and the English language cal ac 
itself do us no harm, it would be totally unwise to throw away this; ws 
inheritance. Doubts and misgivings were expressed to us, particular da 
ly with reference to the deleterious effect on academic standards and. 
on the prospects of scientific advance and research in the country, là: 
that the elimination of the English language will have. As one 
eminent scientist put it to us, the giving up of English would put the mi 
clock back in the country in respect of scientific advance by several as 
decades, considerably behindhand as we are already compared to tha co 
advanced countries of the world. | 
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3. We have deliberately stated the arguments advanced in advo vis 
«cacy of this point of view at their strongest and without appearing P Ma 
-diminish any of their force or even their vehemence. They hav OU 
. undoubtedly an element of validity, and we hope to demonstrate t30 

due care has been taken of this element in the outline of the solution P 
of the linguistic problem that we envisage: and the broad frameWO", Co 
-of which is already embodied in the settlement of this issue arrive 
at in the constitutional provisions. Of course, when it is suggest 
that the English language cannot for all time be the official languag 
-of this country and must be displaced, in their respective sphere? 5 
the Union language and the different regional languages, it 15 E 
denied that the English language has an enormous wealth of liter? 
‘ture and scientific knowledge in it or that it is the foremost mer 
-of communication in the world today or that it has served India "m p 
in the past as a national platform for the different linguistic 81? 
.of the country in the formulation and enforcement of the natio, j 
«demands. Nor is it merely on grounds of patriotic sentiment tha 
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the | is suggested that the English language, being a foreign language, must 
age be displaced by Indian languages since India has come into its own on 

9f | the attainment of independence. Undoubtedly, considerations of 
ai- | national self-respect are not without relevance in respect of language 
ady | Which touches the entire national life of a people so intimately and 
od | which is, besides, such a sensitive point of honour in the field of inter- 
ace | Dational contacts. However, the main argumen: for the displacement 
us | of English by the Indian languages is not merely that our represen-| 
© tatives should þe able, like others, to lay claim to a single language! 
m | as the language of the couniry in its international contacts. It is not! 
t E suggested that English be rejected merely because it is a foreign lan-| 


an, guage, for we entirely agree that a language is not the property of any) 
not particular nation, and obviously it belongs to all who can speak it. 
ica: | Moreover, in any solution of the linguistic problem, in order that 
e academic and scientific standards do not suffer prejudice, we will 
uis- 


have to ensure a sufficient command of English or, for that matter, 
any other appropriate foreign language or languages, amongst these 
acle persons, whether in official or unofficial life, for whom and to the 
fer- extent to which, it is necessary that they should have a knowledge 
able of that language, as a ‘key’ to the storehouse of learning and as a 
iru | ‘window’ to the rapid progress of technological and scientific know- 
the | ledge that is constantly taking place in the world. There can be no 
able | difference of opinion on the importance of maintaining and enhancing 
um- standards of instruction and academic knowledge amongst our lead- 
OW- ers in all walks of life; in the Sciences, in the professions, in they\ 
tish | Universities, in the administration and in public life. But there is a 
her, vital distinction between using a foreign language as a second langu- | 
cal | age, for specific purposes and for certain categories of persons, and its ; 
this| use as the principal or exclusive medium of education or for the con- | 
jar duct of the day-to-day business of the country. It is perfectly feasible 
and, to devise a solution whereby the necessary knowledge of the English 
try, language for the appropriate personnel is fully provided for and at 
one the same time a change-over is brought about in the general linguistic 
the media in the fields of education, administration and law courts, so 
eral as to bring them into a live and continuous communion with the 
the, common people of the country. 


no | 


|... This is the raison d'etre and justification of the constitutional pro- 
dvo visions, viz., that it can only be through the medium of Indian langu- 
g 10 ages that we would be able to bring about that massive resurgence of 
ave Our national life in service of the ordinary citizen which is implied 
that in the adoption of adult franchise, free and compulsory education, 
tioni Promotion of social justice and equal opportunity and fundamental 


york Tights and directive principles of State policy embodied in the 
ived Constitution. : 


4. From the figures of the 1951 census, it will be seen that the num- 
ber of persons with some degree of knowledge of the English langu- 
no} age in the whole country was in all *38 lakhs or slightly more 

haeres VE p ri e a E eS aia ME 


*See Appendix XII. 


N. B.—At the 1951 Census, 1;71,742 persons were retu 
nglish. Of these, those who fulfil the literacy qualificatio 
bove figure of 38 lakhs 5 but the rest have not been, althoug 
anguage. 


220 HA—3 


tned with the mother-tongue 
n have been included in the 
h they would know the English 
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| 
i ndred. For this purpose, we have taken the passing °F 
Bee. in lager Secondary examination as indicating ‘some degree 
of knowledge of the English language’. The general average of lite. b: 
racy percentage found in the census of India—1991, was 16.6. There. 
fore, despite a century and a half, during which the English language C 
finally came to be the sole medium of administration, law courts 
higher education and general public life in the country, the number 
of persons who could be considered as adequately literate in Englis; co 
(was only 38 lakhs as against the 6 crores of persons returned B ow 
literate in all. It must be pointed out here that the linguistic ability ae 
in English commonly to be associated with the educational attainmen T} 
of S.LC. standard has been equated for purposes of this comparist hi 
with literacy in Indian languages. We feel that the comparisoni er 
fully justified taking into account, as we must, the command a, th 
Indian would have over his own language even though returné B 
merely as ‘literate’. If a comparison were to be made in point t pe 
linguistic expression, oral and even written, between an averai) pa 
SI.C. student writing in English and a person of a fairly moderati in 
or low education writing in his own mother-tongue, the standard 9 un 
the former is likely to be found inferior to that of the latter. A par | cit 
from the present statistical position stated in the foregoing, there t e 
another argument which, in our opinion, clinches the issue conclus be 
ly. In Article 45 of the Constitution under directive principles 2 
State policy, it is enjoined that ‘the State shall endeavour to provi " 
within a period of 10 years from the commencement of this Com 
tution, for free and compulsory education for all children until t i 
complete the age of fourteen years’. It is obvious that the vast 
pansion of literacy and elementary education contemplated in i 
directive of policy can be conceived of only in terms of Indian io 
ages and not in terms of the English language. Normally, inst oa 
is and has to be confined to his own mother-tongue or regional lar 
age in the case of a child during the primary stage of his educa A 
It is obvious that even if instrūction in the English language tl 
second language were to be commenced on completion of the prim i 
stage and continued until the child completed 14 years of age d 
amount of instruction that could be imparted to the child-— cone 
ing the difficulties of the English language and the fact that its A “ie 
is so utterly foreign to all Indian languages—would not be S 1 
to leave him with a literacy of anything like a lasting charac 
the rest of his life. 


Already, in all the different States of the Union, a good acm 
expansion of primary education has taken place in pursuance 1 k 
directive of the Constitution in recent years and the statistic? 
tion indicated above in terms of the percentage of literacy T"; p 
at the 1951 census must have already improved considerably ned] p 
of Indian languages as a result of this expansion. The REO i 
tion will go on being more and more favourable to Indian? d 
and less and less in favour of the English language as e rii 
education further expands towards the fulfilment of the dir 
the Constitution. 


e 


e of: 


5. Besides, there is a fundamental difference bet 
of governance under which we lived until 1947 and the s 


we have forged for ourselves in the Indian Constitution 
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apart from the fact that the official governing authorities previous 
to 1947 were a foreign power. The British Government had a differ- 
ent relationship with the masses of India, and as a foreign occupying 
power they had naturally a much narrower range of objects, interests 
and activities as compared to what we witness or aim at today. Our 
Constitution has enfranchised the entire adult male and female 
population of the country, thus bringing into being the largest demo- 
cratic electorate ever witnessed throughout history. We are also 
committed, by the directives of the Constitution and the policies that 
we have been adopting, to the principles of a democratic welfare 
society in which each citizen will count for as much as any other. 
The Indian citizen of today has potentially a greater stake and through 
his elected representatives the final voice in the affairs of the Gov- 
ernment of the country as sharply contrasted with the position under 
the foreign and non-democratic Government in the past. The 
British Government, since they did not draw their power from the 
people of the country or depend for its exercise on majorities in 
parliamentary legislatures, could afford to conduct the administration 

in a language that was not understood, and could never come to be 

understood, by the vast masses of the country. Today when every 

citizen is a potential beneficiary of our welfare.State and has a vote 

to exercise, it is manifest that the business of the Government can 

be carried on only in a language or languages which admit of the 

possibility of each citizen taking an intelligent interest in the affairs 

of the State and exercising his power of franchise with understanding. 

We take the liberty of quoting a few pertinent passages from the 

writings of Mahatma Gandhi on this subject. In 1921 in the *Young 

India' he wrote:— 


'English is a language of international commerce, it is the 
language of diplomacy, and it contains many a rich literary 
treasure, it gives us an introduction to Western thought 
and culture. For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of 
English is necessary. They can carry on the departments 
of national commerce and international diplomacy, and for 
giving to the nation the best of Western literature, thought 
and science. That would be the legitimate use of English, 
whereas today English has usurped the dearest place in our 
hearts and dethroned our mother-tongues. It is an un- 
natural place due to our unequal relations with English- 
men. The highest development of the Indian mind must 
-be possible without a knowledge of English. It is doing 
violence to the manhood and specially the womanhood of 
India to encourage our boys and girls to think that an entry 
into the best society is impossible without a knowledge of 
English. It is too humiliating a thought to be bearable. 
To get rid of the infatuation for English is one of the 
essentials of Swaraj’. 


And on the 21st September 1947, that is, soon after the attainment 
of independence, he wrote as under in the ‘Harijan’: — 


‘Surely, it must be quite easy for the Provincial Governments 
to have a staff which would carry on all transactions in 
the provincial languages and the inter-provincial language, 
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which, in my opinion, can only be Hindustani written ij 
Nagari or Urdu script. | 


*Eyery day lost in making this necessary change is so much la 
cultural loss to the nation. The first and foremost thin g 
is to revive the rich provincial languages with which Indi is 
is blessed. It is nothing short of mental sluggishness tj) bi 
plead that in our courts, in our schools and even in th 7 
Secretariats, some time. probably a few years, must laps ar 
before the change is made. No doubt a little difficulty is 
will be felt in multi-lingual provinces, as in Bombay ant) 
Madras, until redistribution of provinces takes place o kr 
the linguistic basis. Provincial Governments can devise: 
method in order to enable the people in those province ;. 
to feel that they have come into their own. | n 


‘Nor need the provinces wait for the Union for solving th) m 
question...... If the first step, that is, revival of pro ou 
vincial speech in all publie departments takes plac <te 
immediately, that of inter-provincial speech will follo! T 
in quick succession. The provinces will have to deal wit! 
the Centré. They dare not do so through English, if th f 
Centre is wise enough quickly to realise that they mus In 
not tax the nation culturally for the sake of a handit 2 
"of Indians who are too lazy to pick up the speech whid nd 
can be easily common to the whole of India withol =q, 
offending any party or section. My plea is for banishint cim 
English as a cultural usurper as we successfully banish o; 
the political rule of the English usarper. The rich Engli o 
language will ever retain its natural place as the intel) rai 
national speech of commerce and diplomacy’. | of 


6. While for these reasons it is essential to displace English ® DI 
the medium of administration at the all-India level by the Uni! S73 
language, as the medium of administration at State levels by th þes 
respective regional languages and as the medium of higher educati fon 
in Universities by some suitable Indian language or language’ ime 
would still be necessary that English is taught well in the education +, 
system to those who have reasons for learning it. We also belle! rey, 
that a reorientation in the teaching of English is called for in viel 
of the different role that it will hereafter play in the count. 
educational structure. English should be taught hereafter more 4 Cor 
a ‘language of comprehension’ than as a ‘literary language’. We "ado 
elaborated this point further in Chapter VI while dealing with Plor 
educational system of the country. tuti 


i „Uni 

Tf the conduct of the official business of the country at the UT" the; 

as well as at State levels, and the business of law courts, etc. C regi 
possibly be carried on indefinitely in the existing medium 9 i 

English language in view of the imperative requirements 0 ] 

situation, the point for consideration is, so far as the Union e egi 

is concerned, what the linguistic medium should be. < 


The constitutional provisions have laid down that th 
language of the Union and the language for inter-State com 
tion shall be the Hindi language. 
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| Comparisons are very often instituted amongst the Indian 
uch languages, as between Hindi and the other regional languages, 
ning generally to the disadvantage of the former. The point to remember 
ndi is that Hindi has been adopted in the Constitution for the official 
s tt) business of the Union and for purposes of inter-State communication 
thy tot because it is better developed than the other regional languages 
aps, are; not because a greater or more varied wealth of literary output 
uly, 1s available in it; nor because it has presently a larger availability 
; Of books in the sciences and in different other branches of modern 
» gq, knowledge. It is chosen for performing the job of the official 
se; language medium on pan-Indian levels because it happens to be 
neg Understood and spoken, amongst the regional languages, by the 
| largest number of people. Apart from the 42 per cent. people of 
| the total population returned as speaking this language as their 
th mother-tongue, it is understood to a considerable extent in areas 
ro, Outside the Hindi-speaking areas, in the market places in cities, at 
slag Railway stations and in places of pilgrimage where persons hailing 
llo; from different regions of India and not knowing English have occasion 
wil to converse. Besides, owing to the proximity of this language to 
| (y certain others like Marathi, Gujarati, Oriya and Bengali, it is to a 
nus further considerable population a language relatively easy to acquire. 
dil Indeed ever since the issue of an indigenous medium of expression 
hit 8t pan-Indian levels began to be discussed in Indian public life, there 
boil has never been any serious doubt as to what language should be 
min adopted for the purpose. ‘The status of the official language is not 
shel an award for literary merit in a language. A Tagore or a Tulsidas 
g ora Jnanadeva or a Kabir is a literary phenomenon, acting on its 
ig OWN impulses and obeying its own laws inscrutable to us, which 
nis raises the Status of thought and expression in the linguistic medium 
of its choice to unprecedented elevations with the flash of its inspired 
h $ Perceptions. For the work-a-day purposes. of conducting the 
m administration of the country, enacting statutes and meting out 
; thi Justice through law courts, the quantum of such grace and benediction 
atio! bestowed on a language is not the decisive factor, howsoever pro- 
| foundly important it may otherwise be. Herein, we are concerned 


ji 
S a 
M merely with the prevalence of knowledge of the language in relation 
rien °° the appropriate sectors of activity and the conclusive guidance 


vier 'elevant is the one to be obtained from the census figures. 


| 
y 
"-'" So far as ional 1 i 
e far regional languages are concerned, Article 345 
pat Constitution provides that the legislature of a State may P le 
A DN Opt any one or more of the languages in use in the State for all 
(or any of the official purposes of that State. Therefore, the consti- 
pon provisions which adopt Hindi, replacing English, at the 
jn o eh equally enfranchise regional languages for attainin 
i SERE e status in the field of administration in their respective 
! z 


ge from the unnatural position th E 
Elsewhere in this report, we ha e 
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recommendations for encouraging the development of all regiona 
languages alongside of the Union language and for promoting; 


greater rapprochement amongst them. | 


The Union language and the regional languages suffer froy 
identical lacks and deficiencies, at the present moment, originatin) 
from identical circumstances through which they passed in the las. 
century and a half. Each of them must be assisted to become; 
better vehicle for expression and furnished with literature appr! 
priate to the purposes that each will be called upon to serve her 
after, before the full linguistic development and displacement occur) 
That is why the Constitution, specifically in the case of the Unit 
language, has provided for a transitional and preparatory periodi 
fifteen years. 
it is competent for the State legislatures likewise to providet 
appropriate transitional period and indeed, those State Governmeti 
which have embarked on a phased policy of replacement of th 
English language by their respective regional languages have adoplt 


are generally classified, namely, the Indo-Aryan group and ë 
| Dravidian group. The suggestion further proceeds that both thé 
| languages Should be recognised as official languages of the Unit 


equally and both might enjoy the status of languages for pure 


ple!) 
unt 

Althol! 
tic fam" 
under two heads, the Indo-Aryan and the Dravidian language gui 
ntellig Ü 
dii 
mait 
three linguistic regions within the Dravidian language family. | 
same would be the position in the family of Indo-Aryan lang, 
'The selection of two official media, while bringing advantage E 
one more language region, would simultaneously cast on a 
remaining language regions twice the burden of that which ba 
be borne anyhow by the necessity of having to select one 12 al 
as the official medium of expression. The suggestion therefor 
no advantage. 2 


English 19 
ication petii 
was the S 


language, and time and again it has established its supremacy yg 
as a building and lending language of speech, all the Indian 13 ary 
a 


depending irfCvafying Keep RetisctionHaigwareservoir of voc 


So far as the State field of administration is concerné ` 


| and Sanskrit. So far as the Script of the U: 
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their requirements. It is on the ground of this status that the 
Sanskrit language has occupied amongst the Indian languages that 
it is sometimes suggested that the best pan-Indian medium of 
communication would be the Sanskrit language or some simplified 
version of it. Sometimes, the suggestion is made as an 'escapist 
device so as to avoid having to choose one of the current Indian 
languages. But this escapism does not commend itself to us. There 
can be no merit in seeking to adopt as a Union medium a language 
known to so few to avoid having to select one that is known to by 
far the largest single group representing over 42 per cent. of the 
total population. We feel that a solution, which frankly faces the 
problem instead of seeking to avoid it, would ultimately commend 
itself to the people of India even if it should inevitably involve some 
additional trouble to a part of the population. Besides, having 


‘regard to the current requirements of a pan-Indian linguistic medium, 


Sanskrit as such a medium can hardly be considered a practicable 
suggestion. Only 500 odd persons returned themselves with Sanskrit 
as their mother-tongue in the 1951 census. In the requirements of 
the current situation, when what is sought is a linguistic medium 
that would bring the administration and public life generally close 
to the common man, it is obvious that Sanskrit is out of question 


even in its heyday Sanskrit was confined to the higher classes, while 
the Prakrits and the Apabhramshas were used amongst the common 
people. 


8. It was after careful deliberation of the various aspects of the 
situation and consideration of possible alternative solutions that the 
constitutional provisions were adopted. If we might say so, with 
due respect, the provisions are very wise and comprehending and 
make due allowance for the complexities of the situation by providing 


arious regional languages 


SARI nion lan i E 
cerned, it is fixed to be the Devanagari Script; But the eee 
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numerals to be used for the official purposes of the Union is prescribe. 
as the International form of Indian numerals in recognition of the 
widespread use of these numerals particularly amongst the regiona) 
languages of the South. It may be noticed in this connection that. 
Article 344 of the Constitution (under which this Commission, for 
instance, is appointed) specifically provides for such a Commission 
to consist of a Chairman and members representing the differen; 
languages specified in the Eighth Schedule. It is also further provide 
that the recommendations of such Commission shall be examine) 
by a Committee consisting of thirty members, of whom twenty shall. 
be members of the House of the People (Lok Sabha) and ten o 
the Council of States (Rajya Sabha) elected in accordance with the 
system of proportional representation by means of a single transfer. | 
able vote. It is on a consideration of the Report made by this 
Committee that the President is eventually to issue directions in 
this matter. It will be noticed that. the Constitution specifically 
recognises that this is not an issue to be decided by a simple majority 
and makes due provision for this important circumstance. | 


All in all, the constitutional provisions are not rigid or procrustean 
but admit of a great deal of viability subject to adherence to certain 
undamental essentials and provide specifically for periodical review 
of progress made. The provisions seek to lay down, so to say, the) 
channels of development, the rate of progress within which would 
depend wholly on our own efforts in the meantime. l 


} 9. Quite apart from the fact that we should not have considered! 


within the time-limit or not and if not, how much longer it wo ] 
take. This is a matter wholly dependent on the quality and exten 
of our effort in the meantime and the energy and determinatio 


should be relaxed in the meantime. We have therefore been conten 
io proceed within the limits of the constitutional provisions, bo 
as regards their content and in respect of the period of time envisag® 
and to make our recommendations as to the steps which we t di 
ought to be taken towards the earliest possible implementation 

these provisions. 


2 


10. The English language to-day is the common medium of adr 
nistration at the higher levels in all'the States of the Union; it i$ " 
language of legislation both of State Legislatures and of Parliam 
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and the language for the administration of justice in all the Courts 
of the country; it is also (still largely) the language for all higher 
education in all the Universities of the country: apart from this, it 
is to a great extent still the only common linguistic medium amongst. 
the intelligentsia drawn from all the linguistic regions and generally 
speaking for the public life of the country at all planes of all-India 
contact; being one of the foremost world languages, it is also the 
language which facilitates the participation by Indians in inter- 
national conferences and assemblies. The problem of replacing the 
English language by Indian languages has, therefore, to be consider- 
ed with reference to all these aspects of the matter. 


So far as the language of administration and the law courts is 
concerned, for the reasons that we noticed above, we have to seek a 
gradual displacement of the English language by the Union language 
and the regional languages in their appropriate fields. It is important. 
to emphasise in this context that the succession of the English: 
language in the fields of administration and law courts is not going 
to devolve entirely on the Union language. The Union language, that 
is Hindi, is not to succeed English in this respect, in the words of the 
Madras Government, as to an ‘impartible estate’. 


In the field of the States’ administration, the successors would be 
the respective regional languages; in the field of the Union adminis- 
tration and for purposes of pan-Indian inter-communication between. 
the Union and the States, the succession would go to the Hindi 
language. So far as legislation and law courts are concerned, the 
succession would, in their appropriate fields, accrue to regional langu- 
ages and to the Union language. The fact that the simplicity of a 
single common medium for all these varied purposes would now be 
lost and one language would be replaced by several in their appro- 
priate fields itself creates certain complexities. A detailed consider- 
ation of these matters and the question as to how these complexities 
are best resolved will be found at appropriate places in the succeeding: 
chapters of the Report. 


11. It may well be asked, and is indeed often asked, in these dis- 
cussions of the language problem, as to why we should burden the 
administrative machinery at this stage of our development, when 
so many other calls are being made on it and its resources are fully 
extended and even strained, to effect a change-over in its linguistic 
mediuni as well. Since the attainment of independence, a clamorous 
host of problems, each demanding urgent attention, has emerged on 
all sides; the administrative resources of the Union and the State 
Governments haye been diluted and weakened, .as an unavoidable 
consequence of the advent of independence, while the responsibilities 
faced by the national governments at the Centre and in the States 
are many times those of their predecessors; the country is engaged 
in the implementation of ambitious measures of economic develop- 
ment and reform and we have just completed the first Five-year Plan 
and have embarked on a much more ambitious and broader plan of 
development for the second period of five years. It is therefore asked 
whether it is at all wise and politic at such a juncture to require the 
administration to switch-over its medium of expression, even grant- 
ing that such a switch-over has on merits necessarily to come one 
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day. Would this not throw the administrative works into a state of 
confusion and imperil the country's progress? 


There is, in our opinion, an adequate, convincing and conclusiye | 
reply to this contention. Our Constitution has enfranchised the entire 
adult manhood and womanhood of the country; the Directive Prin. | 
ciples of State Policy have clearly enunciated certain objectives | 
such as promotion of equality of opportunity, imparting of compul 
sory and free education, prohibition etc. and in the course of their 
implementation, the administrative machinery of the States in India| 
has been irrevocably committed to the path of progressively attain. 
ing a welfare State of which every citizen would be an equal partner. 
as wellas a beneficiary. Is it conceivable against this background 
that we should continue to carry on the country’s administration in 
all its higher reaches in a language which is not understood by 9) 
per cent. of the country's population? Does it not constitute in| 
herently a grave danger to the smooth and peaceful working out of. 
democratic processes, which are in operation all over the country 
at all levels of its political life from village panchayat to the Parlia- 
ment, that the functioning of all superior administrative personnel 
and of law courts and of everybody of importance and authority in 
public life, should be in a language outside the comprehension of | 
practically the entire population affected? We have no doubt what: | 
ever that anybody who views this prospect realistically would come 
to the conclusion that it is of the highest and most urgent signifi 
‘cance that this dichotomy between the various authorities and so t0 
say their ‘subjects’, which is basically inconsistent with the mall) 
principles on which the country’s polity is founded, should be removet 
as rapidly as it may be feasible to do. Perhaps a good index of the 
imperatives of the situation would be the fact that political parties 
as they sought to widen the basis of their appeal, have always 
tended to switch over from English to the regional languages, $% 
local purposes and Hindi or Hindustani for pan-Indian purpose 
Thus, the Indian National Congress resolved at the Cawnpore sessio. 
in 1925 that the provincial committees of the Congress should US. 
their respective regional languages or Hindustani in all their pusti 
ness and the Congress and all its Committees at the all-India lev 
would normally use the Hindustani language. | 


It was in this context that Mahatma Gandhi wanted a chang 
over to be made almost at once, preparing to face such difficulties E 
might arise in the process, and deplored every day of delay 
making the change as a loss. These considerations relate, so to sa 
to the primary imperatives of our polity and matters of administ! 1 
tive facility or inconvenience must take a secondary place in T I 
to them. Besides, it is not necessary that the change-over SA 
create any confusion or retard in any-way the country's progress ye 
other respects or slow down the administrative machinery. ; 
considered at their appropriate places in the Report 
transitional measures that would be necessary to facilitate "c 
change so as to avoid any such deleterious effect on the admin"; 
tion. Indeed, intrinsically the change has in it elements Wi 
should on the contrary ultimately make for improvement n lar 
administrative working, once the transitional stage is over. A bà / 

. number of inconveniences and incongruities, of which we 
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become insensible due to having been long accustomed to them, in- 
evitably characterise the present situation in which at all important 
levels the affairs of the country are conducted in a language which is 
not understood by 99 per cent. of its population. Wherever the 
change of medium has been made so far after completion of necessary 
preliminaries and in an orderly manner, whether in education or in 
administration, there is good evidence that there has been, ceteris 
paribus, an improvement rather than a deterioration. Thus, in the 
Hindi-region States where the biggest advances have so.far been 
made in changing the State administration fo the regional language, 
we were told that drafting and noting by the subordinate staff had 
considerably improved as it was now made with far more under- 
standing and intelligence. In the universities which have changed 
the medium, other things being the same, the comprehension of 
students as well as their expression is said distinctly to have improved 
on the change-over of the medium. 'These results need not cause sur- 
prise and are indeed nothing other than what might have been ex- 
pected. Provided, therefore, the change-over is made in a phased 
and orderly fashion and necessary preliminaries are completed for 
every stage in advance of its implementation, there is no reason why 
there should be any confusion or retardation of the administrative 

wheels; indeed after the 'teething troubles' of the transition are over, 

the stage would be set for a rapid and substantial improvement 

directly as a consequence of the change of the linguistic medium. 

Apart from these administrative aspects, which in any case if they 

had been contrary would have had to take a second place and yield 

to the larger issues, the fundamental reason as to why the change 

has to be brought in as rapidly as possible is the decisive consider- 

ation that the linguistic medium of administration and law courts 

must be brought within the ambit of intelligibility by the common 

man in a welfare democracy in which the ordinary citizen is the final 

arbiter of political dispensations. , 


12. This is so far as the field of law, judiciary and the public admi- 
nistration is concerned. These are what may be called ‘the public 
sector’ of the problem of languages. There is also ‘the private sector’ 
of this problem, namely, the fields of education, the Press, trade, 
commença and industry, the learned professions, public life generally, 
etc. 


It was noticed above that the English language is today the 
common medium of instruction at all higher levels of the educational 
structure. Here also the multiple succession is going to devolve not 
entirely on the Union language but, severally and in their appropriate 
fields, on the Union and the regional languages in the different 
regions. Already during the last 20 years or so in the field of second- 
ary education the medium of instruction has been switched over 
from English to the respective regional languages in the different 
regions of the country. The field now for consideration is the stage 
of university education. 


The prerequisites necessary for the change-over of the university 
medium of instruction, whether the change-over should be to Hindi 
or to the respective regional languages, or to both in part etc., are 
matters which will be dealt with in detail in a subsequent chapter 
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of this Report. Here we advert merely to the prima facie difficulty 
of imparting education satisfactorily in a foreign linguistic medium | 
Provided the difficulties of the transition are adequately resolved, 
a change-over of the medium should make for superior comprehension | 
and act as an impetus for a greater degree of original thinking 
and capacity for research in different branches of knowledge than 
has hitherto distinguished the country's higher academic life. We) 
are conscious of course that the general change-over of the medium | 
of education has to be so brought about that the ‘pipe-line’ of| 
knowledge available in the English language would not in any Way 
be blocked or constricted. We, therefore, envisage a system of | 
higher education in which, as a general rule, university graduates 
would possess a sufficient command of the English language for the 
purpose of comprehending writings in that language in their 
respective subjects of study. Provided this pipe-line is maintained 
intact, the change of the general medium of instruction to an Indian | 
language should’ result, on balance, in a saving of effort and better | 
comprehension and therefore, per se, should be academically welcome. | 


13. A word may be interposed here about the translatory effort 
that would be necessary to support such a change-over in the general | 
medium. We are of course conscious that no amount of translatory | 
effort can hope fully to cope with the enormous volume of literature | 
in the way of periodicals and new publications which is continuously | 
becoming available in the English language in different branches of | 

„study. . We are informed by the Indian Science Congress Association | ' 
| is a representative body of Indian scientists and as such ' 
/speaks with authority, that in the scientific domain we are importinf ` 
l every month some 600 scientific and technical journals in English ~ 
; and some 12,000 to 13,000 books on the various sciences which ate) ^ 
| published in the English language in the U.K., the U.S.A. as well | 
as other countries. Since, however, at all relevant levels for 
reception of this stream of literature we postulate a sufficient | 
knowledge of English for purposes of comprehension by all persons | 
likely to have occasion to make use of this literature, we do no. 
have to apprehend any fall in academic standards owing to a genera 
change in the linguistic medium. The translatory effort will be | 
principally directed to text-books and an appropriate volume 9 | 
 'supporting literature’. It is finally a question of balancing | 
advantages and disadvantages of different courses of action. Today 
we try and teach everybody the English language over the greate! 
part of his educational effort, with the result that everybody 5. 
supposed to be in part his own translator; that is to say, he imbibe 
knowledge through English sources, having translated the subject | 
matter from English for himself into his own thought-processe 
which, if more or less ‘anglicised’, could only have attained that 
state at a disproportionate cost of mental energy and capacity.. M; 
the general medium would have been changed over to an Indiat 
language the translations would be done by a small number of peopl 
who would save to that extent the expenditure of intellectu 
energy to all others with corresponding benefit to their capacity 
M genuinely comprehending the subject-matter. Besides, once Wg 
— — — Change over to the medium of our own languages the chances E. 
a - . text-books in the Indian languages being conceived and execute? © 
PU Et D ridwar 
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original compositions rather than as translations would itself greatly 
improve. There need, therefore, be no fall in academic standards 
by a general change of the medium; and indeed a line should be 
opened out by such change for improvement in the general standard 
of academic attainment in due course as the difficulties of the 
transition are got over and full benefits of a shift to the natural 
medium of instruction accrue. 


14. We might notice here a misconception that is often voiced inf 
this connection. A move towards an Indian language medium and 
for the shift of the English language from its present position in the 
field of education to where it properly belongs is not intended to; 
be an earnest for breaking away from scientific progress and’ 
‘insulating’ India, so to say, from the rest of the world. What the 
merits and demerits of the vast scientifico, technical and conse- 
quentially social changes that have come over the world are and 
how scientific progress should be reconciled and harmonised with 
our ethical values and cultural inheritance, is a different issue 
altogether; and the question of the linguistic medium is neutral with 
reference to any decision of this issue. Those who see a necessary 
association between the English language and scientific knowledge 
from.the West are not correct: they are confusing the ‘vehicle’ with 
the ‘contents’. Western knowledge did as a matter of historical fact 
come to us through the vehicle of the English language; but that 
is not the vehicle through which it has invariably been conveyed to 
other parts of the world. Apart from the instrumentality of other 
Western languages such as French, Dutch and Spanish, which 
‘operated in other countries of Asia and Africa in a similar fashion 
owing to respective political connections, so far at any rate as J apan 
‘was concerned, Western knowledge was ‘pipe-lined’ to irrigate 
Japanese life and thought through the instrumentality of the 
Japanese language and not any foreign linguistic medium. There 
1S no reason to suppose that the scientific and technical advances 
made in the West would not have come to bear on Indian life and 
‘conditions but for the instrumentality of the English language in 
their conveyance. If the educational policies of the British rulers 
had been different, the Western scientific knowledge could have been 
brought to bear on Indian life and thought through the medium of 
Indian languages instead of English; indeed, even if the ‘British 
‘connection’ had not transpired historically, a large and populous 
Sub-continent like India could not have remained isolated from the 
rest of the world and would certainly have been brought into the 
eddies of scientific advances and within the impact of the arts and 
techniques of a modern industrial civilization. Those who therefore 
talk in terms of the ‘English language’ and ‘the Railway’ and 
telegraph’ and ‘parliamentary democracy’ as if all these are necessary 
‘collaterals of a single indivisible complex, greatly confuse the issue. 


In the same way, it does not mean that we will necessarily cease 
to be in live and continuous communion with advances of knowledge 
1n the West merely because the general medium of higher inm 
in the Universities in India would cease to be the English language 
lt so happens that for us the English language is, for many reasons, 
the best medium for maintaining the ‘pipe-line’ with Western 
Scientific knowledge which, as we have noticed above, is essential: 

4 ? 
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and therefore we have advocated that all persons for whom it would) 
be:necessary, a knowledge of comprehension of the English language 
should be imparted in the educational system. It is therefore, 
travesty of facts to raise an alarm in connection with the change-oyg! 
of the general linguistic medium that this is breaking away from 
modern scientific progress and is an invocation for the return of th. 
Dark Ages to the country! | 


15. We have noticed above the bearing of the solution of th’ 
language problem to what we have called ‘the public sector’ o 
national life as well as the field of Education which may be classified! 
as a semi-public sector in this context. There remains to conside! 
‘the private sector’ of national life in connection with the solutio 
of the language problem. The English language has been th 
language of public life not only at all pan-Indian levels of intercours| 
but also within the linguistic regions themselves at the higher level 
at which the participants are principally persons who have receive 
higher education and operate in the upper reaches of authority, i. 
politics or the professions or in public life generally. It is no 
sufficient merely to replace English in the public sector of nationd 
life; in the private sector also the country would need a comma 
linguistic medium. Here again, it would seem that the inheritant 
would not be, as if by primogeniture, to only the Union language. 
but within the regions in their appropriate fields, to the region. 
languages as well. 


of replacing English by an Indian linguistic medium in the officie 
business of the country. The field of Education lies outside the 
official business of governance but as there are many points © 
contact between these spheres and as the linguistic media adopte. 
for purposes of administration and law courts, have a large meas 
of bearing on the linguistic media in Universities and vice vers 
we will have occasion to consider in detail the implications | 
language policy in the field of Education. So far, however, 8$ the 
exclusively private sector of national life is concerned, namely, b 
language of journalism, of private commerce and industry, E 
language or languages used by the literati for literary compositio? | 
the language of the films and other media of public communicat 
etc., these spheres of activity are outside ` the official range and H 
these spheres there is obviously little or no scope for Tegislatit 
with reference to any specific language policy. In these fields *. 
issue as between the different languages must be allowed 1 " 

B . |] 


| The Constitution, however, properly limits itself to the questio 


forces and incentives. One might suppose that the lingwi 
equilibrium that would aleea be artived at in these fields M 
reflect both the need for an all-India language for communicat 
and the extent to which Hindi is a component of the count 
linguistic map. The constitutional provisions are relatable only 
the official language of the Union and of inter-communication ene í 
States and the Union and are limited to the strict requireme?" 
this situation. 


This is not to say that we underrate the significance of whois 
have called ‘the private Sector of national Jife' in the implem 
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of a national Language Policy. Far from it. It is only because this is 
pre-eminently a field in which the linguistic pattern must be allowed 
freely to develop as it may, by the voluntary choices of the people, 
that the Constitution forbears to intervene in it. 


Thus, for instance, whether or not on the gradual displacement 
of the English Press as the chief forum for all-India publicity in the 
newspaper world and the inevitable growth and expansion of Indian 
language journalism, all-India organs of opinion in the Union 
language will come into being and replace the English newspapers or 
not, is a matter of profound significance to the unity and welfare 
of the Nation. However, this is a matter wherein the peoples’ choices. 
must be allowed to shape the pattern and it cannot be a subject 
for governmental intervention or legislation.. What will be the 
language of inter-State trade and commerce? What will be the 
linguistic media appropriate for the much greater volume of inter- 
regional migration in pursuit of trade and employment that will 
surely transpire in the future with the.acceleration of the country's. 
economie development? Would all such other-region populations 
not fall back upon Hindi speech as a common denominator? What 
will be the language of the films and like agencies, and mercantile 
houses and industrial concerns employing a multi-regional labour 
force or catering to an all-India clientele? So far as films are con- 
cerned, since their custom is as a rule not confined to a linguistic 
region, this medium is peculiarly sensitive to the linguistic require- 
ments at the pan-Indian level. From the figures supplied to us by 
the Central Board of Film Censors it is seen that out of a total of + 
2,835, 35MM and 236, 16MM Indian language films certified during | 
the five years commencing from 15-1-1951 to 31-12-1955, 1,597, 35MM | 
and 129, 16MM films were produced in the Hindi language medium, 
the balance being accounted for by all the other languages together. 
During the same period 644, 35MM and 119, 16MM films in English 
were also certified. It may be noted that the above numerical 
preponderance of films in Hindi obtains in spite of the fact that, it 
so happens that geographically, the film industry is predominantly 
located at centres outside the Hindi-speaking regions of the country. 
Will not the growth of communications in the country tend to bring 
out the need for Hindi as the common denominator and thereupon 
trends develop all over to subserve that need? To what extent will 
multi-lingualism in the sense of a wider knowledge of each other's 
language by different language groups act as an alternative or a 
supplement to the emergence of Hindi as the common factor in all 
inter-regional contacts? All these are matters of great interest and 


significance but they lie outside the fields of direct governmental 
ction. 


We take the liberty of emphasising in answer to thos i 
the misleading alarm of ‘imposition of Hindi’ that de p. 
Provisions limit themselves to laying down the minimum require- 
ments with reference to the sectors of activity relatable to official 
business; for the rest, the field is left wholly free and fair for all 
anguages to attain their proper place in the country's. lin isti 
pattern. For our part also, we have limited ourselves to the pace i 
consequential measures for sustaining the linguistic settlement for 
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the official sector reached in the constitutional provisions. In additiy 
to this, we have indicated lines for the overdue enfranchisement d 
all Indian languages in educational life, their development and; 
greater and growing rapprochement amongst them. For the reg 

- he natural forces must be left to resolve themselves. Apart fro 
these strict requirements of the solution, what the constitution; 
settlement envisages and we whole-heartedly endorse, is a ‘republi 
of letters’ in which each language including English will find th 
place that properly belongs to it in the country's national life. 


The Indian Constitution envisages a certain politieal inter 
relationship between the units of the Indian Federation. Thes 
units are now to be re-aligned on lines in which their territories wil 
march with the more or less compact linguistic regions of th 
country. These circumstances create greater need for what th 
Prime Minister has called the ‘emotional integration’ of the county 
However, it is far easier to create the mechanics of political unit 
than its spiritual counterpart. The business of this Commission, 2 
we see it, is to work out into their specific details the linguisti 
requisites for that political unity which is enshrined in the Consti- 
tution. So far as language has a bearing on the spiritual counterpati 
it must be left to be consolidated by the scholars, artists, literal 
leaders of thought and opinion in the different regions, reflectin | 
as they doubtless will do, the fellow-feeling, mutual goodwill am 
sense of ‘belonging to each other’ which the masses of this counti 
ceenly entertain, no matter what languages they may happen to bi 

orn to. 
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16. So far as the use of English for purposes of internation) 
contacts is concerned, the point is easily met. In the first place, E. 
there be no mistake about what is exactly the place of the languag 


leadership has always taken on international issues. Neverthe! 
we are willing to concede that it must be a great advantage to 0. 
delegates in international conferences that they should be ab i 
speak with facility in the English language which is one of the i 
or three commonest media of expression in international conferen 
and committees. Even simultaneous translations which are generali 
arranged at international conferences and committees could 2) 
an adequate substitute for the convenience and facility of being ab 
to speak directly in a language understood by the largest num d 
of participants in the conference. But there is no reason W. ateti 
why this degree of linguistic capacity in the English language shoni 
not continue to be cultivated and attained by those persons M 
would have habitual occasion .for participating in internal? 
conferences. We appreciate that apart from persons who habitu: í 
so participate there would be others who would have casual occa 
for doing so; even so far as these persons are concerned, 15 j 
.set-up that we contemplate for purposes of higher education» 
would still be about as likely as it is at present that personie 


chosen for participation a dnternafianalyhodies would have at 
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command a good facility of expression in the English language. In 
any case, the problem relates to a very small section and it is 
inconceivable that the convenience or facilities of this section should 
be regarded as decisive for the general medium of education or 
administration with which we have been dealing. 


17. The situation that therefore transpires from this consideration , 
is that, as the English language is gradually displaced in the 
supererogatory fields it occupies at present due to the antecedents 
of the present linguistic conjuncture, the regional languages will 
come into their own. The reorganisation of States on mainly 
linguistic lines will give an impetus to this development which has 
been, in some areas, somewhat thwarted hitherto. In Tamilnad for 
instance the progress towards the use of Tamil in administration 
and education was not more rapid hitherto, among other things, due 
to the pattern of the newly reorganised States not having taken 
shape finally until now.* In this connection we were informed on 
behalf of the Government of Madras that a conference had recently 
been convened of the Principals of Colleges, of Vice-Chancellors and 
of other educational officials and of persons interested in the 
educational problem, which came to the conclusion that eventually 
regional language should be adopted as the medium of instruction 
and an Expert Committee was appointed thereupon to go into the 
matter and advise Government how this should be done. Once the 
adventitious difficulties are removed, we have no doubt that the 
enfranchisement of the regional languages in their respective fields 
in administration, education and other respects would be very rapid. 


With the prospective displacement of English in those superero- 
gatory fields by the regional languages of the country, the need for 
a common linguistic medium naturally forces itself for consideration, 
as English would be growingly less able to serve as such as it gets 
displaced. It is out of this situation that the adoption of Hindi as 
the Union language emerges. There is no question, and there can 
be no question, of Hindi being ‘imposed’ on the non-Hindi areas as 
ls sometimes erroneously suggested. In fact the Hindi-speaking 


j| population, though by far the largest single group amongst the 


Speakers of India's regional languages, is itself a minority of the 
total population of the country being 42 per cent. of the total of all 


| population and 46 per cent. of the total population of all persons 


speaking the languages of the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. 
If English cannot serve as a common linguistic medium for the 
reasons stated at length above and if it has to be replaced by an 
Indian speech, inevitably this has to be Hindi. Recognising the need 


| for its development (as of other regional languages of the country) 


it is provided in the Constitution that it will enter on its appointed 


| field as the Union language correspondingly as it is so developed 


during a transitional period; as the language appointed for Union 
Purposes of so many millions of non-Hindi population it is specifically 
Provided that it should be developed and enriched in a certain 
manner reflecting the linguistic inheritance of the country; in 
recognition of the prejudicial incidence that the implementation of 
this policy might possibly have, it is specifically enjoined that bodies 


5 
*For a fuller discussion of this, please see Chapter VIIT, paragraph 2. 
220 HA—4, 
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like this Commission which have to make recommendations for; 
progressive use of the Hindi language ‘shall have due regard to; 
just claims and the interests of persons belonging to the non-Hi 
‘speaking areas in regard to the publie services ; in order that: 
displacement of English may not be made precipitately it is; 
enjoined on the Commission that in making their recommendat 
they shall have due regard to the andustrial, cultural and scien 
advancement of India’. These safeguards are intended to a 
prejudice to the country’s interests or to the just claims ‘and 

interests of persons of particular sections of the population. 


Since a common linguistic medium for official Union purpos| 
administratively necessary (whatever view one may hold about 
non-official sector) the need for establishing Hindi as such i 
significance correspondingly to the significance of maintaining 
country’s political unity and integrity. The additional labour i 
this would entail for those whose mother-tongue it is not, even: 
everything possible has been done to lighten or alleviate iti 
labour unavoidable in the circumstances and in a cause dire 
involving the maintenance of the country’s unity. What 
grievances, real or fancied, may be entertained by some person 
‘regard to the relative pulls and weightages in favour of partic 
regions in our political life, and whatever views may be enterta. 
as to how any such real or imaginary imbalance should be redre] 
the need for a common linguistic medium and the inevitability 
Hindi having to fulfil that need, are incontrovertible. There m4 
differences as to the details of programmes to be undertake. 
regards their sequence or their timings; but the broad policy ass) 
hardly admits of any controversy. The need for adoption of P 
as the official Union language and the implementation of the mets. 
necessary for the purpose of so establishing it, ineluctably * 
out of the situation for all who accept the broad groundwot 
the country’s constitutional and political structure. The lang 
policy enshrined in the provisions of the Constitution deserves, 
we fervently hope will come to enjoy as the real situation is red 
the universal acceptance of all citizens of the country. | 


18. We noticed in paragraph 4 above that the number of ^| 
who could be counted as literate in English was only about OF 
cent. as against the general literacy figures of 16-6 per cent. "A 
census returns of 1951. These figures are relatable to the consi 
tion of the English language as a possible mass medium Ho 
as a whole. The notion is entertained sometimes that, W i 
proportion may.be true of the whole country, the proportion? st 
be much more in favour of the English language in cer ai i 
the country, especially in South India. We give in Append 
a table estimating "literacy in English' compared to the p. 
literacy, drawn up State-wise, so as to bring out, generally sp 
the position in the different linguistic regions. 


. It will be seen from this table that while there are some 
in the proportions of persons- ‘literate in English’ to tho» fot 
generally, in different linguistic regions, there is no basis 
assumption that the proportion of ‘literates in English iS UE 
high in any of the four linguistic regions of the south on dg 
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India as a whole. In most of the regions, barring untypical cases 
like urban areas, even on the basis of the figures of literacy in the 
census of 1951, the proportion of those returned as literate generally 
is 15 to 20 times the numbers of those literate in English. There is 
no warrant for imagining, therefore, that although not for the whole 
country, English would be suitable as a mass medium in any part 
of it. It is clear that with the expansion of mass literacy—which 
can only be in the regional language first and then conceivably in 
the Union language but certainly not in the English language,—these 
proportions would be still less favourable to English. 


The question is sometimes posed as to whether ultimately the 
extent of usage of Hindi, the Union language, would be larger or 


already discussed how Hiridi would not in every sense be ‘stepping 
into the shoes’ of the English language and how in certain sectors 
of activity the regional languages will replace English and how 
further in a residual sector in the higher reaches of scientific research 
the English language itself may continue to be the medium of 


smaller than the present extent of the English languages We ine | 


i 
i 
i 
i 
j 
f 


‘discourse. In this sense therefore the extent of usage of the Union / 


. language Hindi would be smaller than that of English. In another 


sense however. Hindi will occupy a vastly wider and more important. | 


place in the national life of the entire country than English did or | 


ever could have done. Not more than one per cent. of the people 
have ever had anything like an adequate knowledge of the English 
language; on the other hand, under the arrangements that we 
contemplate, every citizen undergoing the universal, free and 
compulsory elementary education provided in the Constitution will 

have been imparted at least a lasting literacy in the Hindi language. 

Therefore, on account of the vastly wider dissemination of its 

knowledge that we expect to see amongst the entire community in 

this sub-continent, Hindi will be attaining a place in the country's 

national life far more broad-based than English ever did or could 

have done. The fact is that the extent of usage of English at present 

and the likely extent of usage of Hindi in the future are really not 

comparable dimensionally as the two languages would be functioning 

on different planes altogether. 


19. We have seen demands from speakers of different languages 
for their inclusion in the Eighth Schedule of the Constitution. Such 
a demand was made to us by the speakers of the Sindhi language; 
such a demand has also been made on behalf of the persons whose 
mother-tongue is the English language. 


The Eighth Schedule of the Constitution is framed with r 

to Article 344(1), under which Commissions are to be E S 
the President at the end of 5 and 10 years after the commencement 
of the Constitution, and Article 351 which directs that it shall be 
the duty of the Union to secure the enrichment of Hindi b 
assimilating the forms, style and expressions used in Hindustani SA 
the other languages of India specified in that Schedule. Otherwi 
there is no particular distinction bestowed on a language, nor is e 
particular right or guarantee conferred under the constituti, cd 
provisions, by virtue of its inclusion in the Eighth Schedul 
masmuch as all other constitutional provisions relating to languages 
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not the particular language is included in ty 
Presumably the demand for such inclusion į 
y the consideration of ‘prestige’ that ù 
anguage by such inclusion, | 


apply whether or 
Eighth Schedule. 
* sometimes inspired partly by t 
supposed to accrue to the particular 1 

The number of Sindhi mother-tongue persons recorded in th S 
1951 census is 7,45,434; the number of persons with English a tc 
mother-tongue recorded in the 1951 census is 1,071,742. The 19 S 
census records 23 tribal languages (or dialects) and 24 other language 
(or dialects) with speakers numbering a lakh and over, includi 
Sindhi: it also records 63 non-Indian languages including Engli € 
The question whether any more languages should be included i d 
the Eighth Schedule or not is not included within, and does m a 
appear to us to be necessarily relatable to, our terms of reference, i 
Nor hafe we taken evidence with reference to this issue which wa) Ax 
raised before us in respect of Sindhi and English only towards th g 
end of our labours. We have, accordingly, no opinion to expre! ne 
on the question whether or not the demand in behalf of thesea T; 
other languages for inclusion in the Eighth Schedule are legitimate] to 


It is necessary to clarify, particularly with reference to th 
English language, that its non-inclusion in the Eighth Schedule de 
not in any way preclude the drawing, wherever necessary 0| ar 
desirable, on that language for enriching the vocabulary of the Him i 
language. A correct reading of Article 351 of the Constitution wow) 
make this position clear. We reproduce below this Article for reat 
reference: | Ar 

[0] 


‘51, It shall be the duty of'the Union to promote the spre?) ck 
of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may sem wi 
as a medium ‘of expression for all the elements o | i 
composite culture of India and to secure its enrichment! is 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the for? ha 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in the oth, ris 
languages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule, % 
by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, fond an 
vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on otd an 


languages’. 


_ We understand the scheme of the provisions of this Article? tic 
the following sense: so far as the enrichment of the Hindi lang in 
by ‘assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, at ed 
and expressions used’ in other languages is concerned, the 5% of 
is restritted to Hindustani and the other languages of India spec " Sx 
in the Eighth Schedule; so far as the enrichment of the “vocabuli s 
is concerned, as distinguished from the ‘forms, style and express! il m 
in the latter clause of the above Article it is laid down tha' s 
enrichment may be secured by drawing primarily on Sans z 


*Dr. R. P. Tripathi wishes to place his view on record that in his opinion. ^ Pri 
should be included in the Eighth Schedule which is a list of Indian language: whieh du 
pression can also mean languages current in India and not necessarily only tho nda the 
originated in India. The inclusion of English in the Schedule will inspire confi il Scl 
the English-speaking community of India and would also be a facility to Indian Egg mi 
whose religious thought is expressed practically exclusively through the means of t^s e n 


language. Dr. Tripathi wishes it also recorded that in his view the inclusion of the, 
language in the Highth Schedule will not cause any harm to the growth of the indi 
Janguages of the country. 
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secondarily on 'other languages', that is to say, all other languages, 
and mot necessarily the languages of India specified in the Eighth ; 
Schedule. The intention, for reasons which are evident enough, is 
to limit the source to the languages of India specified in the Eighth 
Schedule (and Hindustani, an Indian language, though not mentioned 
therein), so far as assimilation of forms, style and expressions is 
concerned; in connection with which process of assimilation also the 
question of ‘not interfering with the genius’ of the Hindi language 
arises. In respect of merely the enrichment of the vocabulary i.e. 
drawing on the vocables of another language, the source predicated 
is much wider and comprehends all languages whether included in 
the Schedule or not and whether ‘Indian languages’ or not. The 
only particularisation here is that the Sanskrit language is to be 
drawn upon primarily and others secondarily. Therefore there is 
no inhibition as to drawing for such purposes on the English language. 
In Chapter V on terminology we would have occasion to examine 
to what extent this is likely to be necessary. 


20. The constitutional provisions regarding the Union language 


| are framed in the same general spirit of liberalism and catholicity 
| in which the other language provisions of the Indian Constitution 
| are framed. Indian cultural inheritance is remarkable for its variety 


of patterns and origins; the harmonising of these diversities has been 
the distinguishing feature of the Indian tradition. Language is the 
loom on which cultural patterns are woven. As we sustain and 
cherish the various elements entering into India's cultural life, so 


| we must sustain and cherish the different languages adopted as their 
| media by the different cultural groups. The matter of cultural rights 
| is not to be determined merely by brute majorities. The Constitution 

| has, therefore, enacted specific guarantees for cultural and educational 


| rights of minorities. In Article 29 of the Constitution it is enacted 


i vided that ‘it shall be the endeavour of every State an 


i School stage, apart from the constitutional 
9 minorities 


| that ‘Any section of the citizens residing in the territory of India or 


any part thereof having a distinct language, script or culture of its 
own shall have the right to conserve the same. In Article 30 it is 
enacted that ‘All minorities, whether based on religion or language 
shall have the right to establish and administer educational institu- 


‘| tions of their choice’. It is also laid down that ‘the State shall not 
i| In granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate against any 
| educational institution on the ground that it is under the management 
wl ofa minority, whether based on religion or language’. In an amend- 


ment* to the Constitution recently proposed to be made 


local authority within the State to provide adequate facilities for 


! instruction in the mother-tongue at the primary stage of i 
E S . . Q . . . ed 
to children belonging to linguistic minority groups; E the ASIE 


May issue such directions to any State as he considers ne 
Proper for securing the provision of such facilities’, 
duty is proposed to be east on the State to pr 
the minorities for education in the mother-to: 


cessary or 
". Thus, a positive 
ovide for facilities to 
ngue at the primary 


of the right themselves to Gas Gat to such 


educational institutions of their choice. and administer 
m EN 


; 5 
*Circulated with the States Reorganisation Bill. 
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So far as the official language or languages of a State are con. 


cerned, Article 345 provides that the Legislature of a State may by | 
f the languages in use in the State or Plai 


to be used for all or any of the ac! 


Hindi as the language or languages E: 


official purposes of that State. It may be noted in this connection b 

that the reference here is to ‘languages’ in general and not merely p 3 
to the languages enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution, [5 d 
With reference to this constitutional provision, a safeguard has been {pe 


enacted in favour of linguistic minorities in the States. In Article 347, ES 


it is laid down that ‘On a demand being made in that behalf, the mer 
President may, if he is satisfied that a substantial proportion of spe; 
the population of a State desire the use of any language spoken by Urd 
them to be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall the 
also be officially recognised throughout that State or any part thereof and 
for such purpose as he may specify’. po 
utl 

The States Reorganisation Commission has suggested with hive 
reference to this provision that a State should be treated as unilingual ^56 
only where one language constitutes the speech of about 70 per cent, 1e 
or more of its entire population and that where there is a substantial $ 5o. 
minority constituting 30 per cent. or so of the population, the State ir, 
should be recognised as bilingual for administrative purposes. net 


Working the principle further down, the States Reorganisation ^r 
Commission has recommended that at the district levels if 70 pel was 
cent. or more of the total population of a district is constituted by Stat 
a group which is a minority in the State, the language of the minority suffe 
group and not the State language should be the official language ™ our} 
that district. = pu 

hile 


Article 350 of the Constitution further embodies the special hey 
directive that ‘Every person shall be entitled to submit a repre ang 
sentation for the rédress of any grievance to any officers or authority Jose 
of the Union or a State in any of the languages used in the Union 'epr 
or in the State, as the case may be’. b. 
namely nto 


of inte e : 
ages, Ast 


Apart from the major language problem of the country, 
that of a linguistic medium for the Union and for purposes 


State communication and the problem of the regional languée tia. 

other subsidiary problems of a local nature arise in certain parts % ith 

the country. ba t 
dpa 


4ribal languages and more particularly in what language instru 
should be given to children of the tribal areas above the prim est 
stage of education, that is to say, whether this should be Assam a Tt 
or Hindi. While the children from the tribal areas must recelvy «f re 
modicum of instruction in the Union language as in the case of 0 "esf dn 
children in the country, obviously it is necessary in their ow? inte” poser 
that they should acquire a knowledge of the Assamese language 2 it gone 
The tribal regions have intimate economic and other contacts ipei 
their immediate neighbours in the plains of Assam in which 4 
Assamese or Bengali language is spoken, and prima facie it ‘nes! 
appear necessary and in the interest of the tribal area people 
selves that they Should acquire a knowledge of the languag 
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by plain with which they would come into economic and cultural con- 
he tact. Quite likeľy, similar problems arise with reference to tribal 
2e or similar undeveloped languages spoken as a local speech in regions 
on abutting other territories in which one of thè major regional langu- 
ly ages is spoken. In the Punjab there is the special problem of Punjabi 
on. and Hindi and the Gurumukhi and the Devanagari scripts in which 
en they are written; this issue, as far as we know, has now been settled 
47, to mutual satisfaction of the two groups by certain special arrange- 
the ments made in this behalf. There is then the problem of the Urdu 
of speaking population in certain districts of some Hindi-region States. 
by Urdu is of course entirely an Indian language and is besides one of 
all the languages recognised in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution 
eof and is entitled in every way to be treated as any other language 
would be treated in like circumstances. Indeed, the general consti- 
tutional guarantees of the Indian Constitution comprehend not 
ith merely what may be called ‘Indian languages’ but even a language 
like English which is the mother-tongue of some Indians although 
nt, Originally it hails from non-Indian sources. Thus, Articles 29 and 
tial 30 of the Constitution guarantee the right to conserve distinct langu- 
ate 8868 and scripts on the part of any section of the citizens residing 
alin India and confer the right to establish and administer educational 
institutions on all minorities, whether based on religion or language. 


10» Here we would like to refer specially to the case of Urdu which 
pel was put before us by individuals and organizations in most of the 
by States which we visited. They spoke of the hardships which they 
Hy suffered owing to restrictions on the use of Urdu for the official 
| M Surposes in the various States, and in some cases of the difficulties 
which they encountered in imparting primary education to their 
.hildren through their mother-tongue—Urdu. The remedies which 
cial ‘hey proposed varied from the adoption of Urdu as the second official 
re anguage in some States to its recognition for certain specifie pur- 
rity Joses in others. While we listened most sympathetically to their 
ion "epresentations, we pointed out to them that our terms of reference 
imited us to the consideration of problems directly or closely 
‘elated to the official language of the Union and precluded our going 
ely, nto questions relating to the official languages of the States or. into 
te he merits of any case as stated or remedial measures as desired by 
ges, Inguistie minorities. The States Reorganisation Commission, however 
solas dealt with the question of minority languages in its Report 
Vith special reference to Urdu in some places and we have no doubt 
bat the Parliament, the Union Government, the State Legislatures 
| di nd the State Governments will show the utmost consideration and 
TUE nod don for the legitimate claims of Urdu as also for those 
E other minority languages in the various States. 


Ü tura] and linguisti tees 
: im Gongs Tip stic guarantees and other language provisions of 
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CHAPTER V | as 
TERMINOLOGY Lo 
pe 


s, the question of terminology is quite basie ar 
lopment of Indian languages which under) di 
this respect arising ou, W 


1. For obvious reason 
to thé issue of the devek f Indial 
at present from quite serious deficiencies 1n 


of reasons we have elsewhere noticed. ES 
y 


Normally, a language develops in response to the requirements fa 
n respect of new objects, concepts, and situations pre | | 


of expression i 
senting themselves to the linguistic community, of which that parti th 
cular language is the medium of expression. The last century and | E 

a 


a quarter, during which the Indian languages came to be more or 
less shut out from the higher fields of administration, education and 3 
public life, happened also to have been a period during which a 
changes of an unprecedented magnitude and character occum id 
red due to scientific and technological advances in the! a. 
material conditions of existence all over the world. If th is 
impact of Western science had borne down on the Indian societ] | ti 
through the medium of Indian languages in the way in which it WE, ac 
channelled through the Japanese language on the Japanese societi! nc 
‘and economy in the latter half of the nineteenth century, tow 
linguistic features of this country would have been very differet! ac 
today. If, as sciences advanced, the knowledge of these advancé ar 
had been ‘pipelined’ to the Indian community through the India pc 
languages, these languages could have kept on developing the neces 
sary terms or expressions for the new objects and concepts; eing 
borrowing such terms from foreign terminology or adapting them tk 
or coining new terms evolved from a Sanskritic or other base i zo 
serve the purpose. Not every term so proposed originally wou) x 
have necessarily found ultimate acceptance, but a process of natu. S 
standardisation would have set in and, in course of time, defini mA 
contexts of meaning and penumbras of suggestion would have dev ay 
loped through usage behind the different .terms and expressi. ed 
Since this has not come about, we have now to consider how t ^ pa 
‘gaps and deficiencies may be filled up in the vocabularies gi 
Indian languages and what sort of promotional effort would x ba 
appropriate for doing so most speedily, effectively and approPpria: i 
- Since the lack of such terminology is the principal objective. Wi 
in the present employment of Indian linguistic media in the fier) of 
of administration, law, education, etc., and in the higher levels, ra 
public life, our performance in repairing this deficiency is a me A cl 
of the most vital significance for the successful implementatio? 
our language policies. 


2. Let us first of all consider what exactly we mean py (scie? 
terminology. Knowledge in any branch is the statement Ot iis 
valid experience or speculation properly integrated and systema 

For any writing in a branch of knowledge, precise terms aD of 
pressions are necessary as tools of exposition. Unless the defin 
and expressions are accurately and unambiguously stated, infer 


ui 
Ss. 
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| could not be suggested, or conclusions drawn. There is one speciaľ 
| aspect of modern scientific research, which, in particular, makes: 
such precision even more necessary. The stupendous growth of 
| modern scientific knowledge is the result not merely of a few bright 
people suddenly getting waves of inspiration but the articulation. 
asic and piecing together of innumerable small discoveries made by 
ader different research workers working in similar fields all over the 
oui, world in a constant stream of co-operation, mutual correction and 
| exchange of experience. Scientific discoveries are no longer made: 
| by a solitary Newton lying under a tree and watching the apple 
ents fall and propounding, by dint of mother-wit and pure reasoning,. 
pre theories relating to the gravitational pull of heavenly bodies. Today, 
art the frontiers of knowledge have reached out to such highly specialis- 
ani ed terrain, and so much experimental and laboratory work is neces- 
sary in connection therewith, that the advance of knowledge occurs, 
as a rule, by a new fact being discovered or truth being established 
hich 85 the final outcome of an enormous amount of hard labour put in. 
by bands of workers working in different and distant places on. 
the. identical or largely similar fields of enquiry. It is not by inspired 
| flashes as of lightning that new truths are as a rule revealed; rather 
is the advance of knowledge more like the sweep of a tide which, ‘while 
tired waves vainly breaking seem here no painful inch to gain’, 
W*| advances far back through creeks and inlets flooding on to shores 
ciety) not previously reached! It is obvious that, in these circumstances, 
the where co-partnership between so many people is involved in the 
ere! advancement of knowledge, precision and definitiveness about terms 
in, and expressions become a matter of the profoundest practical im- 
idi portance. 


ithe 3. Without wanting to be exhaustive, purely by way of illustra- 
hem, tion, let us see what kinds of terminology we are going to require 
se ü for making üp-this deficiency in the Indian languages. We will 
youll require, for instance, names for concrete, natural and physical objects 
tural for which precise nomenclature may. not be currently extant in the 
Anite Indian languages, such as any new elements discovered or compounds 
deve made; we will need names for phenomena discovered and identified 
sions by scientifie analysis or investigation, for which there are no such 
d equivalents, e.g., proton, electron, X-ray, beta-ray, cosmic-ray, alpha 


"LAegos 


particles, spectrum, radium, vitamin, chromosome, etc. we will need 
|names for man-made instruments and machines or apparatus e.g., 
ate barometer, telescope, microscope, galvanometer, screw, eccentric 
A ici wheel, calorimeter, etc.; we will need words for concepts, abstract 
‘ae! ideas or prope. of subjects of study and specified for purposes. 
$ of scientific theories e.g., velocity, volume, speed, acceleration, torque, 
e d. radiation, dispersion, rotation, revolution, momentum, ampere 
na q electrolysis, polarisation, metabolism, radio-activity, refraction and | 
on "so on. For every specialised branch of knowledge we would require | 
specialised terms for which equivalents would ordinarily not be 
available in the undeveloped languages, or, even if certàin terms 
current in such languages are in close proximation, they would not 


have the necessary degree of precision requisite for scientific state- 
ment or analysis. 


SER ean Dres ones fier 


4. There is, besides, no 'frontier', so to say, or a ‘fence’, dividi 
L what may be called ‘terms and expressions De ordinary E anne 
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«scientific and specialised terminology’. Terms and expressions deta 


i av. for purposes of ordinary, lay expression, be a little loose expr 
decide cito be used with a scientific precision when they E 
are to serve as tools for analyses. 'This occurs particularly in the but 
sociological sciences for the obvious reasons that these are disciplines, usag 
developed out of fields of activity which are within the common matt 
experience and conversation of ordinary people. There is a fund of spec 
vocables in those fields which is common between lay use and expr 
scientific analysis. Thus, for instance, in Sociology and Anthropo- ‘Mul 
logy, common terms such as ‘kinship’, ‘cognate’ or ‘blood relation. to tl 
ship’ may be used with a context of precise meaning not always Law 
associated with these terms when commonly used in ordinary par- appl 
lance. In Politics by the terms ‘parliamentary democracy’, ‘separa- like 
tion of powers’, ‘sovereignty’, ‘justiciability’, ‘representative form of and 
government’. and ‘proportional representation’ certain definite ideas Of è 
and fields of meaning are intended to be conveyed, as distinct from Mas 
the relatively loose way in which such terms are used in ordinary 4 En 
conversation. In Economics, for instance, terms like ‘marginal i 
demand’, ‘elasticity of supply’, ‘Multiplier’, ‘rent’, ‘land’, ‘capital [o 
formation’, ‘investment’, ‘savings’, ‘profits’, ‘progressive taxation’, or Some 
‘dividend’, are used with special meanings. This occurs all the more itatu 
in respect of expressions in the field of Law and J urisprudence. de 
Terms and expressions such as ‘knowingly’, ‘intentional’, *dishonestly, Indi: 
$n good faith’, ‘estoppel’, ‘limitation’, ‘admissible in evidence, Pers: 
‘intend’, etc. are used in legal parlance in a specialised sense which age, 
has gathered unto itself a whole context of meanings end aurom for a 
of suggestions. set 

When developing terminology, therefore, there would be Ue fet 
problem of coining new terms for entirely new objects or concepts all r 
as well as the problem of selecting current terms for investing them šlem 


with a precise context of meaning. great 
5. 50 far as the sçiences and speculations with which the intelli p 
gentsia in this country were familiar before the advent of Seo: 


English are concerned, there is bound to be a good deal of material any « 
available in the regional languages as well as the Sanskrit texts: 30log 
which would furnish terms and phrases readily usabie towards eX wher 
pression of modern ideas and concepts developed in these fields Sarro 
Thus, in the fields of Nyaya, Mimansa, Vyakarana, Dharmashas" drovi 


ing all been commonly derived from the Sanskrit language and iag D 
eci 
hav x q 


which is a particularly rich language in respect of prefixes, d 
! 


ages have all along been ‘borrowing’, rather than "buildin£ ^re 
janguages. Indeeck-casutma kwwülcqwementüywdiscuss in a little 
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S detail, it is nothing derogatory for a language to borrow terms and 
‘¢ expressions; and it is the most natural thing to do, when terms and 
y expressions have to be brought in not merely as additional vocables 
lé but as words trailing a certain context of meaning associated by 
S, usage with them. Even when writing in English, for instance, on 
n matters touching upon Indian philosophical systems or metaphysical 
of speculation, terms like the following have to be used for adequate 
id expression in the English language: ‘Atman’, ‘Karma’, ‘Janma’, 
o- ‘Mukti’, ‘Indriya’, ‘Dharma’, ‘Bhakti’, ‘Nigraha’ and so on. Similarly, 
n. to the extent to which, in the field of personal relationships, Indian 
ys Law as developed and laid down in the ancient Hindu texts was 
r- applicable, it has been customary in English judgments to find terms 
a like ‘Karta’, 'Sambandh', *Dattaka-vidhi? and so on. When the Jains 
of and the Buddhists wanted to break away from the restricted appeal 
as Of the Sanskrit language and to discourse in the language of the 
m Masses, they found it necessary to adopt, in their Pali and Ardha- 
y Magadhi writings, the technical terms of metaphysics and religious 
a] Speculation developed in the Sanskrit language. Before the advent 
Al of the British, for several centuries when Muslim rule prevailed 
nr Over large parts of the country and had a degree of influence over 
or Some of the remaining parts, the Persian language had acquired the 
4 Status of a practically universal language for purposes of courts, 
n administration, law, diplomacy, etc. During this period most of ihe 
J Indian languages adopted bodily, in varying degrees, terms from 
€; Persian, either as tatsama or as tadbhava words. The English langu- 
mage, for instance, is supposed to have an unusually large capacity 
ra for assimilating loan words from other languages and thus enriching 
itself, half the words of the English language are believed to be 
derived from such loan words. In the Queen's English, today, there 
js Must be several hundred Indian words which have now become, for 
a all purposes, a part of- the English vocabulary. That the Indian 
- element in English is really considerable is amply borne out by the 
great Oxford English Dictionary. It accords recognition to no ks 
ji- than 900 main words of Indian origin and many thousands of deri- | 
heVatives from these words. All living languages are constantly 
ial absorbing words in this fashion. There is, therefore, no place for 
ts, 0y doctrines of language purism in the evolving of the new termi- 
x 20logy required by our languages. Such new words and expressions, 
js, Wherever they are necessary for stating. an idea, may be freely 
ya Orrowed from whatever source it may be most convenient to do, 
od 3rovided the new term or expression lends itself to assimilation in 
T ihe host language. Article 351 of the Constitution Jays down, in 
.:espect of the Hindi language, that it has to be enriched by *assi-. 
ne nilating, without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 
ng pressions used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India 
n 2 Pecified in the Eighth Schedule and by drawing, wherever necessary 
M desirable, for its vocabulary, primarily on Sanskrit and 
^j'econdarily on other languages’. This formula should be equally 


all y plicable in respect of all the Indian languages. The special i 
ge don accorded to the Sanskrit language is only a recognition ee 
a lose relationship with the Indian regional languages and its past 
E e for such purposes in those languages. 

5 : 

ity “That all living languages are capable. of borrowin 

w assimilating the borrowed material, is undeniable Ako 
uf 

ua 
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o which they can do so varies very consigy tO 
different circumstances... ... «ee eeeeesulu | 
Languages have constitutions quite as dissimilar and de 
tinct as human beings.......-: n nnn Languages of th 
same class can borrow very freely from each other withoy) 
difficulty; but from different classes they cannot do so il e 
any large extent without serious injury. The loan 4. 
comes an incubus in the one case, and a reproductive ar 
useful resource in the other; or, taking it as a process q ies 
hybridization, it becomes agenesic in dissimilar familig) Pri 
and ugenesic...........- among similars.’ | age 


S the extent t 
ably under 


6. We are, of course, not concerned here with the actual evolutis| of 
of terminology. This is a matter which has to be tackled over; tho 
length of time by an appropriate standing agency. We are concern! in 
only with reviewing, in broad, general terms, the principies whit 
should be observed in the evolving of new terminologies, with asses hel 
ing, in a general way, the progress made so far, and lastly, wii "Ol 
making suggestions as to the lines on which, in our opinion, thi 
work may be done in the future. | uU 


A separate paper has been prepared as to the work done in respei | 
of evolving terminologies of the Indian languages by different au. 5 d 
rities so far as such information was elicited by us in the courset n 
our enquiries. This is printed as item VIII in the Supplements sias 


"ok 
Volume. | whi 
o 1) the 
There is one more source from which, we believe, a good dealt! +o + 


useful material should be available in building up the new ter) abo 
nologies of our languages. So far as we know, some work has be am 
done in this direction in one or two Universities, but there WO i. | dea 
appear to be room for a great deal more of research. The technici? of] 
artisans and craftsmen, skilled and unskilled, plying different trae prr 
and engaged in different crafts, or exercising their respective P poss 
fessions, have, doubtless, in the course of these decades, when e 
incidence of scientific advances has in a greater or less degree a 
on their work in the shape of new technique of production, 
: etc., evolved their own ‘dialect’ in their regional language E 
usual occasions. Below certain levels of all these crafts and e 
fessions, knowledge of English has never seeped down, and, "ij 
fore, the persons working in these fields must have develope’ t ‘| OPPs 
own terms and expressions, probably in many cases adapta: ME ‘sp 
even ‘vulgarisations’ of English terms, for answering d an 


requirements. Thus, the carpenter, the smith, the lumbeh i uo 
mason, the mechanie, the weaver, the legal clerk of the attori ee 
ae Smee ee persons working at these levels in different 7 occu 
industries and avocations, must be daily employing terms j and 
of s 

*Thi iau. A A its, ii obje 
"This extract is taken from a paper written in 1877 by Raja Rajendra Lall un 3 RS 


-*a'Scheme for the rendering of Euro ienti i py 
Buropean Scienti nacular 
would appear that there was a discussion of this aA quite frequen Í 
educational circles even in those early years, although in fact the amount of literature 
in Indian languages in the scientific subjects was’quite modest until recent times: 


++ i 
Not printed. CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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to their occupations, which have not yet found place in the dic- 
tionaries of the Indian languages. In many parts of the country, 
for instance, Muktiars and Vakils not versed in the English language 
used to operate at the lower levels in the legal profession until almost 
a generation ago; and, from such enquiries as we have been able 
to make, we have a feeling that it should be possible to obtain 
quite a number of serviceable terms from the semi-technical voca- 
bularies these people had developed in pursuit of their avocations. 
Apart from this; so far as the lawyers and the judiciary are con- 
‘cerned, in certain parts of the country where jurisdiction was pre- 
viously exercised in these fields by the authorities of the former 
Princely Indian States, enactments were passed in an Indian langu- 
age and Courts (including, sometimes, the highest) gave their judg- 
ments and conducted their proceedings in the regional languages 
-of the respective areas. Thus, in the legal terminology current in 
those days in the State of Baroda or in the State of Hyderabad or 
in the States of Gwalior, Indore, or Jaipur, one should be able 
to find quite a good deal of linguistic material which would be 
helpful in the evolving of new terminology for these fields. We 
would suggest for the consideration of those who would be charged 
with the responsibility of actually evolving terminology that research 


| -and exploration may be directed to these fields or rather ‘quarries’ 


which, we have reason to suppose, would well repay such trouble. 


7. There is one important aspect of this matter of equipping the 
Indian languages with new terminologies, to which we would like 
to draw pointed attention. In the course of our enquiry we came 
upon a practically universal consensus of opinion to the effect that, 
while evolving new terminology, identity should be aimed at, to 
the maximum possible extent, in such terminology, with reference 
to the Union language and all the regional languages. As we noticed 
above, even in the past, a substantial degree of identity has obtained 
amongst the Indian languages in respect of technical terms when 
dealing with the ‘Shastras’. For a successful solution of the problem 
of languages in India, in our view, it is imperative that the same 
principle of identity should be employed now to the maximum 


possible extent when building up these supplementary vocabularies 


for our languages, 


We would like to say a word or two with reference to certain 


te Practical difficulties that are likely to be experienced in the appli- 
| cation of this principle. One of the difficulties is that, in the course 
; of years, Sanskrit words have come to be used in different, or even 
í opposed, Senses in some cases, amongst the different Indian langu- 
, ages. It is notorious that words, in the course of years, develop 


‘Special meanings or fields of suggestion in different languages, the 
end of such a series sometimes being very far removed from the 
original meaning of the word. While this difficulty must be recog- 
nised and duly provided for wherever it occurs, the nature of its 


, occurrence is more a curiosity than a law of general application, 


and the field affected thereby would not, we believe, be found to be 
of such significance or magnitude as to seriously jeopardise the 


ma, i Objective of seeking the maximum identity in new terminologies 


amongst the different languages. 
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Then, again, sometimes a word out of certain pairs of we 
both derived from Sanskrit, is regarded as simple and Curren} | 
some languages but a little affected and difficult in others, Thi. 
however, a point of detail relating to an infrequent occurrence; 
would not make any conclusive difference; and, while it muj 
taken care of, the implementation of the above principle would, 
be seriously affected by it. 


8. Then, there is the further question as to how far it wouk 
appropriate to adopt wholesale scientific international termin 
rather than trying to frame our own from any of the possible sow. 
especially synthetic products, being derivatives from a Sanskrit; 


The Board of Scientific Terminology set up by the Govern 
of India was asked to lay down the principles according to wi 
the international terms may be adapted to the genius of Indian 
guages. The principles laid down by them are as under:— | 


(1) By international terminology is meant the scientific 
technical terms given in the proceedings of the I 


national Council of Scientific Unions from time to tim | 


(2) The Board endorses the views of the University Com 
sion and the Central Advisory Board of Education t 
as far as possible, international scientific and tech 
terms should be used in all books written in Hindi! 
other principal languages of India. International t 
of SEO LOB Zoology and Botany should be adopte 
such. | 


(3) The symbols, signs and formulae used in mathemati! 
other sciences should be adopted without modifica 
that is, letters and figures of the Roman alphabet M 
be used in Hindi. | 


à | 

(4) In preparing dictionaries of scientific terminology, 
transliteration of the international terms should be P. 

in Devanagari, and then the original in Roman sco 
brackets. Wherever necessary, a translation and exp" 
tion of the terms will also be given. | 


i 

Here, again, it is not possible to state anything in the abstra, 
this point, which is not at once obvious. aol ARTE, redid 
Everybody, avart from doctrinaire purists as to language, i 
agree that, where it is necessary and convenient to do so, "a 
tional terms may be adopted. The point arises really in the E. 0 
application of the principle to particular cases and has Vo We 
sidered in respect of each case on its own specific merits. ^ 
only make a few general observations relevant to this mattei 
of the considerations to be borne in mind in evolving new fie! 
logy is the extent and character of its likely usage. In the ies 
the higher sciences the research workers of different count eh 
as a close fraternity in continuous communion with each © jj 
is an obvious advantage that, in such fields, they should be sp 
in an identical language; and, in any case, since the term? i 
these fields do not affect the general language issue, it 4PP 


D un 
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us manifestly desirable to adopt, if there is such a thing in that par- 
ticular field, the terms current in international terminology or, fail- 
ing that, the terms current in the commonest terminology amongst. 
that class of scientists. 


We are conscious that many difficult cases. would arise in practice 
in deciding whether a particular term should be translated or adopted. 
from the English or international terminology: also whether only 
the root should be adopted and subjected to the rules of grammar 
of Indian languages including the obtaining of derivatives or a 
whole family of words should be adopted from the foreign linguistic 
source. This has again to be decided on merits in each case, 
although as a rule obviously the former would seem prima facie: 
desirable. 


Sometimes words in the form they occur conventionally in the- 
English terminology may have incorrect connotations etymologically. 
Names in Chemistry or Botany, for instance, ave often intended to. 
be not merely symbols but to incorporate a certain knowledge of 
classification, or components or attributes of the substance signified. 
Where the English technical term is for historical reasons misleading 
or incorrect in this respect, to adopt it as it stands, would be unjus- 
tifiable and the coining of a new name more rational and scientific in 
its import would be necessary. 


It is sometimes suggested in this connection that a good rule- 
would be that terms which are intended to denote attributes should 
be translated as a rule and terms being names of substances should 
be adopted from English or international terms where Indian equiva- 
lents aré not readily forthcoming. We imagine however that there 
would be many other factors to pay regard to in individual cases end. 
while the above rule may be a good guide in some respects, no such 
rule could be of absolute validity. 


Those who are charged with the coining of new terminology have 
indeed a very difficult and delicate task of the highest significance to- 
perform. It calls for objectivity and a dispassionate approach apart 
from scholarship, sensitivity and judgment as to the adaptability of 
particular terms to the genius of the host language. 


9. For the sake of convenience, and as some order of sequence: 


.must be followed, the new terminological expressions may be evolv- 


ed by stages—that is to say, first in respect of secondary schools, then 
1n respect of Universities, and so on. Obviously, however, there has 
to be close articulation as between terms adopted at the secondary 
level of instruction and the terms adopted thereafter. The pupil 
would be carrying his knowledge acquired during the secondary stage 
to the higher level of instruction; and, if the terminoloby at the- 
higher level is different from what he has been brought upon, he will 
have to undergo ‘re-education’ in the new terminology. We recognise 
that it would not be practicable to eliminate altogether such a con- 
tingency. At the lower levels of instruction one would naturally 
already have, as well as find anew, more easy terms and expressions 
for the requirements of instruction. At the highest levels, where the 
persons involved in the colloquy are few, in many cases interna- 
tional terminologies would be more appropriate. In between, there: 
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«would be, at appropriate stages, points of transition from the simp 
terminologies used in the regional languages at relatively lower le 
.of education to the more specialised terminology appurtenant to 4. TE 
higher levels of education and research. This, again, is a may Put C: 


which has to be tackled in the actual evolution of terminologies à. 


- on which hardly any general observations could be attempted, Whi og r 
would not be wholly platitudinous. A 


If the evolving of terminologies is to be co-related as between 25,159 
different languages, the work has to be done at a plane at which ik py ni 
will be representation of authorities interested in the new termini ^: 
gies from every linguistic group. Obviously, this means that i 


: thou 
work has to be done under Central auspices. khi n 


10. From the replies furnished by the Ministry of Education aon 


' Questionnaire of this Commission, and in the course of the evider | 
given before them by its representatives, the following informal, 11. 
is obtained in this regard: — the G 


A Board of Scientific Terminology was set up in 1950 by the Gi 
ernment of India for the purpose of compiling dictionaries of scit 
fic terms. A number of Expert Committees were set up by the Ro 
from time to time, and 19 such Expert Committees are at pre, 
"working on the following subjects : — | 


Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Social Sciences: 
Administration, Agriculture, Geology, Zoology, Medic 
Defence, Posts and Telegraphs, Transport, Economics, M 
ways, External Affairs, Finance, Information and Bit 
casting, Engineering and Law. | 


Lists of technical terms in Hindi for Secondary Schools relat 
to Mathematics, Physics, Botany, Chemistry and Social Sciences” 
been finalised. A second set of provisional lists on the following” 
jects has also been nearly finalised: — | 
Posts: and Telegraphs, Railways, Transport, Defence and Af 

culture. : . 


A o] 

A third set of lists of technical terms relating to Defence, Zoot 
Posts and Telegraphs and Transport has been circulated to Vg 
Universities, State Governments, Research Institutions Anc Sal 


duals for comments. Lists of Technical terms in Hindi perta | 


to General Administration, Engineering, Information and Bro 
ing, Education and Shipping are under preparation. pa: di ¥ 
total number of 35,000 scientific and technical terms in Hin 
been prepared as detailed below: — 


Th 

Térms finalised up to date Fe 5,500 ome 

Terms under submission to Cabinet  ... 3,147 PE 

Terms published in the form of pro- 5 e 
visional lists d 7,000 


‘The rest of the terms are awaiting the approval either of the 


or of the various Expert Committees concerned. 220 
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tto» The annual output of terms at present is about 20,000. This out- 
maj Put can be raised by augmenting the staff. 


- The work actually started in 1952. The number of terms prepar- 
Wiled in that year was about 2,000. In 1953 the number of terms 
prepared was 6,323, in 1954 it was 15,692 and in 1955 the number was 
veen | 29145. We were further told in oral evidence that provision has been 
ch th made for the augmentation of the staff in the Second Five Year Plan, 
si tby an addition of five more special officers and 50 more . research 
h p | assistants. We were also told that at a rough estimate it was 
: “thought that 24 to 3 lakhs of terms would be needed to make a general 
shift in the linguistic medium practicable and that with the addi- 
tional staff etc. the Ministry hoped to step up the output of such new 
n germs, against 23,000 achieved in 1955, to 50,000 annually. 
ormai. 11. The Commission had specifically put the following queries to 
the Government of India: — 


the Gt '(1) Have the Government drawn up any specific programme 

f scit. for the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official 

he Bo: | purposes of the Union? If so, the details thereof may 
pres | please þe furnished. 


| (2) The establishment of administrative terminology; the fixa- 
| tion of necessary Hindi terms and expressions of address, 


Medi correspondence, etc.; the translation of manuals, regulations 
ios Mi and procedural literature; and the translation of statutory 
E laws, rules, etc. wóuld seem to be necessary prerequisites 
d bU to such a change-over. 
| Have the different stages in this been considered, work 
S relat and time estimates made relating to different stages? How 
nces bi is the programme for progressive use of Hindi for the offi- 
wing“ cial purposes of the Union articulated with such stages? 
| Having regard to the fact that certain States and other 
nd M agencies are evolving technical terms either for Hindi or 
2 | for regional languages, and having regard to the fact that it 
is desirable to have, as far as possible, identical terms for 
Zool! different languages whenever new technical terms are coin- 
L rati ed, has machinery been provided for effective co-crdina- 
" ind tion of such work? And is such co-ordination in fact being 
ad tai i achieved? ; 
Broad, (3) More particularly, have any (approximate) assessments 
to dato been made of the number of administrative and other terms 
Jindi V which would have to be evolved for the different stages and 


a time-table drawn up in this behalf?' 


The answer to the queries was given in a Note accompanying the 
lome Ministry's reply, dated 19th January, 1956, in the following 
erms: — 


*(2) There will be the following two stages: — 


(i) By the 31st March, 1956, all the designational and general 
administrative terms and about 15,000 technical terms con- 
cerning certain Ministries will be finalised. 


220 HA—5 
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(ii) By the 26th January, 1960, the entire work of preparing. 
quisite technical terminology in Hindi and transą 
manuals, regulations, procedural literature, etc., into Ho us ir 

- on the basis of the terminologies evolved will be completies as 
From 26th January, 1960, onwards, Hindi will be ay 
duced side by side with English in the work of the Goya their 
ment of India. The answer to the second part ofig over 
question relating to co-ordination of the work of temiell as 
logy has already been supplied to the Official Langrge nu 
Commission by the Ministry of Education. The inforoduce 
tion is, however, reproduced below:— fferent 

“The Board of Scientific Terminology set up by the omo th 
Ministry of Education in 1950 has already undertakenpms. si 
task of co-ordinating the work in regard to technical; : 
scientific vocabulary in Hindi and regional language  ;. 
is in possession of all the work done in this field so fart 
at present, in the interest of uniformity and efficiency s 


as Government of India is concerned, this Board hast 3. 
the sole charge of the work of evolving various sci 4, 
and technical terminologies in Hindi." | 

(3) Approximately 4,000 designational and administra 
terms may have to be evolved for this purpose. It 1h net 
possible to assess the number of other terms which tld i 
have to be evolved as this covers a wide range of subj ortan 


In the above reply it is recognised that there is need to co-ordË A s re 
the work in regard to technical and scientific vocabulary in Hints, wh 
the regional languages. It is stated that the Board of Scientific ^ure of 
minology set up by the Ministry of Education has undertake pert C 


task already. ts, is. 
In the sentence following, it is stated that ‘as far as the GU y 
ment of India is concerned, this Board has taken the sole chare not | 


the work of evolving various scientific and technical termin y som 
in Hindi! It is also stated that ‘the Board is in possession 0f *'reciat 
work done in this field so far’. X Pus. 
„pld ha 
We are not clear whether the extent to which co-ordin? Mon. I 
necessary is fully appreciated. It is not only necessary t a yprelin 
scientific and technical terminologies for the Hindi language ye witl 
be the same and that, to this end, the work undertaken in the “or the 
“speaking States and Universities should be co-ordinated, D 'gever, 
further necessary that the terminology being so evolved for thé conce: 
language should also, to the farthest possible extent, be co-0 cars tO ] 
with the terminologies extant in other languages or in the pro ting 1 
being evolved for them by the States, Universities or other" L 
rities interested in their development. We are bound to reer, 
from what we have seen of this work and from the represa a 
that we have received in this behalf in the States, it W9 : ent) 
that not only has the larger co-ordination as between differ uU 
guages not yet been achieved, but, even the limited Co- 
between different authorities concerned with the developme". Ws 


effectively in praetice. We have had numerous representatio 
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ransl, | ; : 
nto Hy us in the Hindi-speaking areas on behalf of the States, Univer- 
Ompkties as well as literary associations that, in the absence of a suffi- 
ently rapid lead in the matter from the Centre, which all of them 
be irould have welcomed, they have had to do this terminological work 
e Gowa their own in pursuance of the policy adopted by them for switch- 
't ofig over to the medium of the Hindi language in higher education as 
. temiell as administration. The result of this has been that we have a 
Langrge number of un-coordinated terminological lexicons independently 
infoyoduced and, in some cases, recognised, in the respective fields -by 
fferent authorities. This naturally results in anomalies. To illus- 
ate, the Madhya Pradesh, Madhya Bharat, Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
€ VÜ5vernments have each published their own sets of administrative 
taketrms, styled respectively as 


nical; | 

wages) or. HIRE aA (AAT) 

ee 2. TAT Tex STAT 

hast) 3. fagre aerate saree eure 

SC 4, Glossary in their publication fafat to be followed by a 
| fuller lexicon. 

inistrél 


Jt ise need for co-ordination is recognised on all hands, and we 
hich juld only impress that the Centre should institute necessary mea- 
subj es forthwith for effectively achieving co-ordination in this 
i portant matter. 


0-010 As regards co-ordination as between the different regional langu- 
Hin es, which has also to be simultaneously attempted by the very 
nti’ “ure of the case, we are not quite clear that the composition of thé 
taken pert Committees, which prepare the vocabularies for different sub- 
ts, is sufficiently comprehensive in the matter of representation 
- gow egional languages. It would appear that every important langu- 
"char as to be represented on every such Committee and the object 
inol? not be achieved by having, on these bodies, representatives of 
Es gy Some of the non-Hindi regional languages in each case. We 
0 reciate that the number of persons with appropriate qualifications 
assisting in this work is probably limited and certain difficulties 
inatia have to be overcome in securing such comprehensive represen- 
“fe gn. It may be possible and may be a help in.this context to get 
Preliminary work in the regional languages, in the first instance, 
age Y within the respective linguistic regions by the States concern- 
the pr the Universities or other literary associations. All these are, 
pe ls "er organisational possibilities which can only be explored by 
E concerned administrative authorities and we would confine our- 
)-01 oes to pointing out merely the necessity of the Committees finally 
v. terms being suitably composed. 


ecord 5 regards the pace of the work also, it appears to us that it has 
ege & quickened considerably in the future if the targets laid down 
uld A is behalf by the Government of India themselves are to þe 
fere d : i 
dinat e subject ‘Programme for the development and propagation of 
-ach in 1955, it is stated that it has been planned that, in the d 
tion$ Of Hindi technical terms, *the major portion' of this Cen 
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ble to 
e first five years. It is more than six yg,15atiot 


f the Constitution, and it would not appe ts 
lS Le 


be completed in th 


the inauguration o , | 
- the work done so far could be considered a ‘major portion "3 
work necessary in the preparation of Hindi technical terms § e 
the evidence that was tendered before us, in some cases by; Quem 
working on these Experts Committees themselves, an impressi 

left with us that the work could be considerably accelerated;In th 
output enhanced if the number of persons engaged whole-tim do n 
stipendiary basis on this work is increased. Here also we tems ur 
that there must be difficulties in obtaining suitable personnel, put i 
ever, we Would advocate the maximura possible acceleratgtutes 
expansion of this work, to the limits of availability of personwspap 
wards an optimum calculated to achieve the target. This, abe in 
a matter of administrative organisation, which has to be uliter an 
decided upon by the administrative agency concerned. duld b 


The advocacy of an acceleration in the speed of the termiti o 
work does not mean that we advocate that the work should k iol 
ed' or any of the stages of consultation with the States, Unit e 
etc., be dropped or ‘fudged’. We ask for the organisation. ad 
strengthened to produce more adequate results without culty dard 
of the gestatory processes involved necessarily in such an Unde nistic 

We are not aware as to the exact reasons underlying D Mia 
co-ordination. Apparently the enforcement of such co-ordiMbm ents 
not been found practicable even in respect of all M inistries of bresen 
ernment of India. In the States the lack of co-ordination M then 
ensued from a measure of impatience on the part of the Stsiyers fe 
ing to switch over their administration to an Indian langu a deg 
placement of the’ English medium at a faster rate than i respi 
accommodated within the lead available from the Centre. Teived 
gers of bringing about practically a linguistic chaos if thifdate a 
sufficient co-ordination ought to be obvious to everybody scifical 
have no doubt, must be widely realised amongst the authoriile no 
sufficient lead is forthcoming from the Centre and if thelr, 
devised that it could accommodate the varying paces 14^ i vsed 
States want to adopt in their progress towards displacing ised 
an Indian language medium, then it ought to be possible Bniriol: 
a far higher degree of co-ordination in the future than ha d E 
ed hitherto. We are convinced that this is essentia nd TJ 
ought to be perfectly feasible. The organisational seta 


recommend in this connection would, we hope, be conduci The di 
promoting more effective co-ordination. "Vand 
issenti: 


12. Of course the matter does not end after terminologija ling 
have been duly produced and published even though Ael e pol 
been evolved with the greatest care and often the y A 
consultation. Indeed this is no more than merely 
Terms and expressions have to acquire a fixity of T 
ciation of ideas, shades and nuances of thought befor 
do their appropriate duties in the currency of speec pat eel t 
are of course merely symbols and it is by the meaning boe | 
in them that they become serviceable vehicles for the ly 
of ideas. Besides, the new terms, no matter how cate p 


conform with the genius of the language or languages: 
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ble to undergo what may be called grammatical or phonetic natu- 
x ys, 1Sation and get somewhat transformed in the process. We must 
2 3s "efore, envisage two further stages before terminology evolved 
PPEthis fashion can be thoroughly assimilated into the corpus of the 


tion ce languages: one would be to start using the new terminology; 
s the other, to undertake periodical re-standardisation. 

H 

IPT Ess) | 


rated;In the very nature of the problem therefore it is essential that 
ole-àp do not wait until the last technical term has been minted. As 
we wms up to a stage or other suitable point are evolved, they should 
onnel put into use in their respective fields in the text-books, in the 
jlerattutes and law-courts, in administrative correspondence, in the 
persomwspapers and other publicity media. The different processes have 
"his, g be in operation simultaneously although in an orderly sequence. 
be uliter an interval of time, re-standardisation of different sets of terms 
juld be undertaken. 


m One of the important points for consideration is whether after the 
"U ,,minology is adopted, steps should not be taken to enforce its uni- 
, asal use. There is room and need for maximum consultation prior 
Isai e adoption of the terms; if thereafter, in important segments, non- 
t cul’ndard terms were still to be used, it would be an invitation to 
1 Ne istic chaos. There is force in this argument. However, if the 
minology is evolved so as to represent the best consensus of all 
1g thesortant organised opinion in the field e.g. Central and State Gov- 
or i 3ments, Universities and other Statutory educational authorities, 
es 0 Dresentative literary associations, appropriate professional interest, 
ion M., then it should in practice be superfluous to summon any coercive 
2 Stay ers for securing its practically universal use. Besides, there must 
ngua a degree of elasticity ‘on the fringes’ to permit experimentation 
han 5 responsiveness to the manner in which particular new terms are 
tre. "eived by the people who have occasion to use them. It is to accom- . 
if theidate any. such changes subsequently found necessary that we have 
body #cifically envisaged a stage of re-standardisation after an interval. 
thorille normally the standard terms should be used, there should be 
the Pedom to experiment and suggest further adaptations and improve- 
that ints. The new terminology will be ceaselessly canvassed and 
ng Prtlysed in the Press, in the class-rooms, in law-courts and legisla- 
e Ues, and in common parlance; and ultimately the re-standardised 
s beeMinology will be fixed in its final form taking all such discussion 
and «9 account. 
top! i 
luciV The dilemma that, on the one hand language cannot be enforced by 
' Y and on the other without some measure of uniformity in what 
n sentially a medium for communication, we should only be invok- 
08" 4 linguistic chaos, persistently recurs in the consideration of lan- 
they (ge policies. We would not like to dogmatise on the principle of it 
yide this context and would leave specific issues to be decided as they 
e. Since, however, the practical coverage, under control of the ` 


aniDÉdous authorities included within the ambit of previous consultations 
. thor to preparation of terminology in our proposals, wculd be large 
ch. ,¢feel that the need for compelling adoption of termmology would 
the | rule but seldom arise. 
cor 
fully, 

wo é 
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We have given consideration to the question as to whether th 
venue for doing this terminological work would be a Separate. 
autonomous agency rather than the routine departmental auspi: 

a Ministry of the Central Government. The present procedure; 
understand, is that the terms, before they are provisionally ag, 
are submitted in each case, to the Cabinet for approval! ObiTHE 
Members of the Cabinet could not, as a rule, have enough tim 
scrutinising this kind of work. Indeed, the detailed work of ey o 
terminological vocabularies would not appear to fall wholly ected 
the Governmental sphere as such and we would venture to &nguae 
doubts at the appropriateness of the practice under whichonside 
volumes of such vocabularies are periodically submitted to theiderati 
net for obtaining their imprimatur. While the Ministry of tharms c 
ernment at the Centre, charged with the responsibility in tse of : 
half, would naturally want to lay down principles to be follows the 1 
tavgets to be aimed at and set up an appropriate organisation ised fo 
work being done, the actual doing of it might, with advantae hig 
invested in a separate agency. Apart from the question ofsourt a 
lity of a Government Department as the venue for such wi lang 
against a semi-autonomous academic body, we would like toering t 
sise the need for a long-term planning and continuity of pugarer 
the doing of this work and indeed of other allied work for dere h 
ment of languages to which we have adverted in a uber t | 
chapter. The reform and development of languages necessa Eau 
full implementation of our language policies is a long-term ne ^ 
likely to spread over a couple of decades or more. It is also EB 
in which various authorities including all State Governmi 5, 
well as the Union Government would be interested and tht st AS 
should be concerned. It is an undertaking, besides, which Of) suap 
transcends the immediate political plane at which Governm g cides 
mally function. We are of the view that the proper locatione Stat 
work is a matter of the most vital significance. In chaPliin thi 
wherein we have examined the general issue of agencies issed 4 
implementation of the language programmes we consider Mnong | 
we have suggested where exactly this work might be locate po 
à stem, 
lowled 
aguage 
neces: 


= | 


Ema aneh wanga c ; ugu: 
P M :4 Indie 
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d UTE UNION LANGUAGE AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Of em) 7, Our terms of reference do not specifically recite ‘the issues con- 
holly tected with the place of the - Union language/English/regional 
e 0 Gnguages in the educational system of the: country. However, a 
Whihonsideration of these issues is directly involved in a proper con- 
to thideration of our terms of reference. We have been asked in our 
of thsrms of reference to make recommendations as to the progressive 
in thse of the Hindi language for the official purposes of the Union and 
ollows the language of inter-State communication and the language to be 
ation ised for purposes of enactment of laws by legislative bodies and in 
lvantine highest organs of the judicial system, namely, the Supreme 
n of sourt and the High Courts. The whole purpose of this change-over 
ich wÊ language in the fields of administration and the judiciary is to 
e toering the functions of these important components of national life 
of plearer to the common people whom they are intended to serve. If 
for «lere had been an Indian language which was commonly understood 

subsver the entire length and breadth of the country, no wider issues 


^ue esides, the administrative agencies of the Union Government and 
atiis State Governments, the law courts and the professions associated 
hapllith the judicial system, have to be manned by personnel who have 
neies issed through the educational system of the country and acquired, 
er Dnong other things, appropriate standards of linguistic knowledge 
ated quisite for the performance of. their duties. The educational 
Stem, therefore, so far as it is concerned with the imparting of 
lowledge in the languages—Hindi, English and the regional | 
aguage—whether as subjects of study or as media of instruction, 
necessarily involved in the purview of our consideration. 


At the same time we have constantly kept it in our mind that 
2 consideration of the country's educational system in all its 
lltifarious aspects was not a subject which the Commission were 
imarily appointed to consider. The field of education is vast and 
istles with many problems and complexities of its own. It has 
£n considered and reported upon by numerous committees and 
nmissions. In recent years two important sectors of the educa- 
hal system, namely, university education and secondary education, 
k reviewed and reported upon by two commissions of the 
Hest authority. The University Education Commission reported 

ugust 1949, that is to say, a little prior to the inauguration of 
‘4 Indian Constitution on the 26th January, 1950; its recommenda- 
üs touching the matter of languages, however, show a full compre- 
Sion of the nature of the Indian language problem and the likely 
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ns could be attempted. Of course 
died in the constitutional provisions bee 
ot before the Commission when it rep; 


in June, 1953, that is to say, W he ci 
solution of the.language problem embodied in the provisions o| 


Indian Constitution. The purp 


exclusively the question O: 

purposes and in the course thereof we have naturally had tot 
view as to the main features and landmarks of the future ling. 
landscape that we must envisage for 
we came to form certain views regar 
accorded to the different languages in the educational system d, 
country. We are, therefore, venturing to offer the views thi 


have formulated in this context. We have limited oursely | 
ntum of knowledge in the diff 


i tem in our opinion should $ | 
We have also ventured to offert 
tively our views as to the length of the period and the precise! 
i i ich we think the linguistic know | 
requisite for several purposes could best be imparted. We! 
therefore, made suggestions 

aimed at. These suggestions must obviously be reviewed fro 
viewpoint of framing of cur 
considerations by educationists before they are actually incor 
in the curricula and the time-tables of different classes. —' | 


_ 2. Under the Indian Constitution* ‘education including © 
ties except certain Central Universities and Union agence 
institutions for professional, vocational and technical training | 
is a subject in the State field of legislation and execu iv Us 
The Banaras Hindu University, the Aligarh Muslim Univers 
Delhi University, the Vishva-Bharati University of Shanty, 
and any other ‘stitution declared by Parliament by law 10: 
institution of national importance fall within the Union List, 
tutions for scientific or technical education financed by the v 
ment of India wholly or in part and declared by Parliamer. 
to be institutions of national importance also fall in the D 
A further entry in the Union List relates to ‘Union 2 ninh 

rain 


institutions for protessional, vocational or technical 66! 
In item 


as their legislative and executive powers extend Ie" gy 

consider and implement our suggestions relating to the ^ 

! system with a view to its orientation towards help!n 
a solution of the country's language problem. 

3. There is one more important constitutional provisio" 

we would like to draw attention as it has in our view 2 (ji 

bearing on the question of language instruction in the 
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system. In Article 45 of the Directive Principles of State Policy in 


the Indian Constitution it is laid down that ‘The State shall endeavour 
to provide, within a period of ten years from the commencement of 
this Constitution, for free and compulsory education for all children 
until they complete the age of fourteen years’. 


In pursuance of this objective all over the country there has 
already been a remarkable expansion of elementary education faci- 
lities and no doubt each State is further considering for itself how 
best it may accomplish the directive of the Constitution. We argued 
in chapter IV that this important provision of the Constitution 
envisages that the entire Indian electorate should undergo a course 
of education which would equip it for the purpose of taking an 
interest in the governance of the country and that this can be con- 
ceived of, besides the regional language, only in terms of literacy 
in an Indian language adopted as the language for pan-Indian com- 
munication, and that this certainly could not be the English language. 
One of the important purposes which the educational system must, 
therefore, be oriented to achieve is in our opinion the imparting of a 
sufficient literacy in the Hindi language by the age-limit of fourteen 
years so that every Indian citizen, if so inclined, may be in a position 
to comprehend and keep in touch or associate himself with the 
trends and movements in public life at pan-Indian levels including 
the activities of the Union Government, and frame his views thereon 
as he is entitled, and indeed would be expected to do. We are not 
aware as to how far in different States the attainments laid down in 
the constitutional directive would be found feasible of accomplish- 
ment by the year 1960. It is evident, however, that even should there 
be some delay in some States that would not make the least difference 
to the force of our argument. 


4. A note has been prepared regarding the existing position of 
Hindi, English and the regional languages, both as subjects of study 
and as media of instruction, in the educational system of the country 
and is appended as Appendix IX to this Report. More detailed and 
specific information showing their existing position in the different 
States and Universities in the form of tables and statements is 
furnished as item III in the ‘Supplementary, Papers’.* 


It will be noticed that at the primary stage of education through- 
out the country, generally speaking, the regional language is the 
medium, except when the mother-tongue of the pupils happens to be 
different from the regional language and a sufficient number of 
pupils is forthcoming to offer this language as the medium. In the 
Hindi-speaking areas of the country Hindi is the medium of instruc- 
tion at this stage by virtue of its being the regional language of 
these regions. In the special conditions of Punjab and  PEPSU, 
Hindi is a compulsory subject for the Punjabi-speaking pupils and 
Punjabi is a compulsory subject for Hindi-speaking pupils even during 
the primary stage. In certain areas of the country the question of 
pupils belonging to certain linguistic groups, whose mother-tongue 
is different from the regional language, arises for consideration. The 
Central Advisory Board of Education considered this issue in 1949 
and resolved as under:— > 

‘That the medium of instruction in the Junior Basic Stage mist 
be the mother-tongue of the child and that, where the 


*Not printed 
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mother-tongue was different from the Regional or Stag. 
language, arrangements must be made for. instruction i. 
the mother-tongue by appointing at least one teacher t| 
teach all the. classes, provided there are at least 40 such. 
pupils in a school. The Regional or State language wher | 
it is different from the mother-tongue should be intro. | 
duced not earlier than Class III, not later than end of the 
Junior Basie stage. In order to facilitate the switch-ove 
to the regional language as medium of instruction in the, 
secondary stage, children should be given the option of. 
answering questions in their mother-tongue for the first | 
two years after the junior basic stage’. | 


‘If, however, the number of pupils speaking a language other 
than the Regional or State language is sufficient to justify | 
a separate school in any area, the medium of instruction | 
in such a school may be the language of the pupils. Such | 

' arrangements would, in particular, be necessary in Metro: | 
politan cities or places where large population speaking 
different languages live or areas with a floating population 
'of different languages. Suitable provision should be mate 
by the provincial authorities for the recognition of such 
schools imparting education through a medium other that 
the Regional or State language’. | 


We are not concerned with this- problem, which appears to have, 
been satisfactorily settled by the policy enunciated in the foregoi | 
resolution. We are concerned only with the question whether, from. 
our point of view, at the primary stage of education in the not] 
Hn areas, it is necessary to introduce compulsory instruction ! 
indi. ; | 
In some States Hindi is introduced as a subject of study from the, 
last class of the primary stage. It has been suggested by some po 
sons that the early age of the children being the most suitable a% 
for language-learning, Hindi should be introduced in the primal 
stage itself. We are not clear as to the pedagogic merits of the 
proposition and whether these merits would be strong enough uU 
displace the normal presumption that for the primary stage * T 
group, namely, fifth or sixth year to the tenth, it is best that i 
children learn well their own mother-tongue and/or the region 
language and are not burdened with the study of any other langut 
We would leave it to the educational experts to decide eth 


' instruction in Hindi may be started towards the end of the primes. 


stage or not. From our particular poi k 1d not c] 
sider it essential to do ae point of view we wouid | 


The mediunr of instruction in the secondary schools, that is © i 
including what is called the middle stage as Vei as the high, 
stage, is almost everywhere the regional language. The mediun 
instruction in the Universities, including therein the interms 
stage, continues still largely to be the English language. wA 
many Universities have made a beginning with the introducti iy 
an Indian language as a medium of instruction and some of t 
Universities have set before themselves definite targets in p% 
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time for the progressive displacement of the English language as the 
medium of instruction by the medium of an Indian language in 
different faculties and for different stages of university education. 
In several Universities, particularly in the Hindi-speaking regions 
and in the Arts faculties up to the stage of graduation, Hindi has been 
introduced as a medium of instruction sometimes optionally with 
the English medium. We were told that, wherever such an option 
is available, the Hindi (or the regional language) medium is fast 
becoming the generally aecepted medium in those institutions. 
English is, generally speaking, the exclusive medium i for the 
Bachelor of Science and Commerce Degrees except that in certain 
Universities principally in the Hindi-speaking regions it is optional 
with Hindi. In the post-graduate and technical studies English is 
the medium in practically all the Universities. 


So, far as the teaching of English as a language is concerned, it 
will be seen that English does not feature as a rule as a language 
for study at the primary stage; that it is introduced as a subject of 
study in the middle stage in most States except a few in which it is 
postponed to the high school stage; that the subject features as a 
compulsory subject in the secondary schools in most States although 
a few States seem to have recently started the experiment of making 
it an optional subject either for the whole or a part of the secondary 
School stage. : 


In practically all the Hindi-speaking States Hindi as a language 
is a compulsory subject of study throughout the stage of secondary 
education, besides being the medium. It is a compulsory subject 
of study in some of the non-Hindi-speaking States; in others it is an 
optional subject of study commencing at different levels in the 
secondary stage of education in the different States; and in some 
States it is an optional subject although the providing of facilities 
for teaching Hindi is obligatory on the school authorities; in some 
of these last-named States as an optional subject it does not feature 
either for ‘qualifying’ or for ‘ranking’ whereas in others it features 
for one or both of these purposes. : 


5. Our concern with the educational system, as stated above, is 
with the imparting of knowledge of the Hindi language and, as 
necessarily involved therein, of English and the regional language. 
We would now proceed to formulate what degree of knowledge in 
the three different languages with which we are concerned, namely, 
Hindi, English and the respective regional languages, the educational 
System should attempt to furnish to its alumni from a linguistic . 
point of view, at different stages in the educational ladder. We 
would also specify what in our view should be the character and 
quantum of knowledge of the above languages, at the various stages, 
having regard to the purposes that we have in view. 


In respect of the pupils undergoing free and compulsory elemen- 
tary education which the Constitution has enjoined that the State 
shall provide, we consider that the following quantum of linguistic 


ability should be available. The children until they complete the 


age of fourteen years will have undergone roughly about eight years 
of school instruction. During the whole of this period they would 
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have studied the regional language (or mother-tongue) both as a 
medium of instruction for other subjects and as a subject of study | 
by itself. For the first four years of the primary stage very probably | 
they would have studied the regional language exclusively. We | 
consider it essential to provide for a minimum of three or four years | 
of instruction in Hindi, the language of the Union, for all children, | 
within the compulsory age-limit of fourteen years complete. Con- | 
sidering the close affinities between Hindi and the regional languages | 
in most parts of India and having regard to the similarities of the 
turns of phrase, expression and idiom of all Indian languages, reflect- — 
ing as they do the identities of Indian cultural life and social organi | 
sation, we feel that this period of instruction should be sufficient for | 
purposes of imparting to the child a lasting literacy in the Hindi | 
language. We recognise, of course, that a large majority of people 
in the different linguistic groups in the country would have little | 
or no occasion to use any language other than their regional language | 
for the purpose of their daily and immediate occasions. Regardless 
of his immediate and everyday occasions, we consider that every | 
citizen of the Republic of India, to which status the child would grow | 
eventually, must be in a position to take an intelligent interest in | 
the affairs of the Union which, at the official and non-official pan- | 
Indian levels, will be conducted in the medium of the Union | 
language. The modern means of communication like the news | 
papers, the enormous volume of printed literature, Radio broadcasts, | 
the cinema, etc. would doubtless tend to bring in to an increasing | 
extent even such persons into the stream of pan-Indian life am 
thought. If the State is to incur the immense public expenses whi 
would be involved in providing this degree of free and compulsoly | 
education, doubtless there will have to be, as an ancillary thereto | 
an extensive network of library services through which a stream 0% | 
varied literature would be made available for further self-education | 
by the neo-literates. Such facilities will have to be provided "°| 
only in the regional languages but also in the Union language, ™ | 
order to enable the citizen to keep in touch with the life of the com 
munity to which he belongs at the regional level as well as with | 
reference to his status as an Indian citizen for the purpose of his 
keeping in touch with all-India affairs and trends of thinking: i 
must furthermore be remembered that in a democratic form " | 
government, as enshrined in the Indian Constitution, there would | 
þe an unceasing stream of political education reaching down i | 
farthest recesses of the country as a by-product of the freque 
election campaigns—for elections to local authorities, for elections p 
State Legislatures, for election to Parliament—which are insepar? Je 
from democratic processes of governance; it is no longer conceivab" | 
that even the most backward components of the Indian commu a | 
would remain hereafter untouched by these vast streams of politi | 


activity. 


mu 

6. At the other end, so far as graduates emerging from Universi 

are concerned, we must eonsider the question of the knowledé™ E 

the English language which should have been imparted to t io 

We will consider below the question of the eventual displaceme? ibe 

English as a medium of instruction at the university lever pini” 
educational system. The trend is quite unmistakable in our opia 
nor can there be any doubt that, notwithstanding (in the vi 
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some) the serious, though temporary, drawbacks and disadvantages, 
the movement represents a shift in the right direction, provided 
there is no undue precipitancy about it. We are, however, quite 
clear that, even when English ceases to be a medium of instruction in 
our Universities, it would be necessary for us for a long time to 
come to provide that the graduates emerging from our Universities, 
especially in the scientific subjects, are equipped with a sufficient 
command of English (or other suitable advanced foreign language) 
to serve as a ‘key’ to the storehouse of knowledge not yet available 
in the Indian languages and as a ‘window’ to the rapid progress of 
technology and scientific knowledge that is constantly taking place 
in the world. It is obvious that we must ensure that educational 
standards do not deteriorate. We need high standards of knowledge 
and skills, more than ever, for the prosecution of technological 
advance in our country and for its economic development, for which 
immense opportunities have opened out before us since the attain- 
ment of Independence. By reason of its own merits, as probably the 
foremost language in the world today, by reason of the treasures of 
scientific knowledge in every field that exist therein and the fact 
that the most up-to-date advances of such knowledge are made 
rapidly available in that language, and the further fact that for a 
long time to come we would not be in a position to establish for 
ourselves an alternative ‘pipeline’ for the stream of knowledge and 
Scientific progress in the world, the English language must neces- 
sarily form a component of the equipment of an Indian graduate, 
especially in the scientific subjects or technologies and perhaps, to 
a lesser extent, in the professions. We make a vital distinction . 
between using the English language as ‘a second language’ for these 
Special purposes and using it as the medium of instruction for the 
imparting of all knowledge at the important stage of the University 
in our educational system. While we welcome its progressive eli- 
mination as the medium of instruction, we are conscious of the 
necessity for maintaining .adequate provisions and standards for 
imparting its knowledge, as a language, at appropriate stages and 
th appropriate faculties in our Universities. 


7. It would be convenient at this stage for us to offer a few 
observations, parenthetically, on the deterioration of the standards 
of academic attainment generally, and more particularly, the 
deterioration in the standards of English knowledge which we sus- 
pect is more frequently at the back of such criticism. We are in no 
position to judge as to whether there has been, and continues to be, 
a deterioration in the general academic standards in the Universities, 
nor are we in a position to state with any degree of confidence what 
the genesis of such deterioration is. The evidence that has come 
before us regarding the working of the faculties through the Indian 
language media, in those Universities in which such media have 
been introduced, seems to show that both the comprehension and 
expression of the students have improved since the introduction of 
the Indian language medium. Indeed one would hardly expect that 
the results would be otherwise. We will have something to say. 
in what follows regarding the prerequisites of a change-over in the 
medium of instruction, at different stages and for different faculties 
in the Universities, with reference to the availability of text-books 
and other supporting literature. Nobody would, of course, advocate 
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ihe abandonment of an existing medium of instruction and the) th 
adoption of a new one without the necessary reading matter being | oi 
s and the teaching staff being themselys | e! 


available to the student 1 
in a position to instruct through the new medium. We, however ]i: 
see no reason to suppose that, provided the phasing 1$ properly dong | St 
the switch-over from the English medium to an Indian language w 
medium would necessarily involve a falling off in academic standards | th 


he standards of knowledge in English itself are | 
lowing remarks to otier. We understand PC 
that the University Grants Commission has recently appointed a 
Committee for investigating this issue specifically and no doubt that | 
Committee would suggest appropriate measures of remedy with | 
reference to any such falling oft of standards that, they may con- e 
clude, has taken place. English used to be the medium of instruction Ms 
over large parts of the country at the secondary stage of education de 
as recently as 15 or 20 years ago. It is obvious that, when one ou 
studies all subjects through the medium of a particular language, 
one’s ability in that language is likely to be a great deal better than ^ Jay 
it would be when the language is studied merely as a subject, that wc 
is to say, over only a portion of the schooling time instead of over Th 
the whole of such time. Apart from this, in more recent yeals, po: 
there has been a deliberate curtailment in some areas of instruction | the 
ucation, | to 
as well as, a postponement of the stage at which such instruction B | | 
allowed to commence. Then there has been a change-over in the ms 
medium of instruction in the Universities particularly in the Arts x 


8. So far as t 
concerned, we have the fol 


faculties and more especially up to the intermediate stage. ^ 

therefore, on the average, the university under-graduate or graduate | ES 
today has a lesser linguistic ability in the English language than ME n 
used to have in the past, it would hardly be surprising. | A ; 


9. We are inclined to feel that it is necessary to undertake with 4 per 
out delay a review of the teaching methods, the content an Vd tior 


in England itself; a state of affairs, which was probably 2° Wi Fs 


| pau 
l tha! 


English has to be taught hereafter principall Janguage of 
prehension’ rather than as a li esas [iie do as Ho Fevell pe 
the students learning it a faculty for comprehending writings int d 
English language, more especially those relating to, the subje 
matter of their specialised fields of study No doubt, to à im iy 
extent, a capacity for expression would also accrue and may use 
be cultivated along with the faculty of comprehension; 


= cil 
*We have had the benefit of consultations i i r wi British Coue 
in India, which body has a great deal of OPOE: E Social n DE relati E foo 
problem of teaching English in different countries of the world, and we gratefully 9 
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d the | the change in the character ‘of the knowledge of English apposite to 
being | our requirements hereafter, as distinguished from the past, is clear 
Selves enough. The requirement of a knowledge for comprehending Eng- 
Vever lish is mainly a matter of understanding the basic grammar and 
done, | structure of the language and thereafter, principally, a question of 


guage | widening the vocabulary in the desired direction. A perception of 
dard, | the literary beauties of Shelley’s lyrics or of Shakespeare's poetic 
"imagery is not strictly related to the requirements of the case. A 

lf qe | ‘certain number of people in the country would no doubt need to 
rstanj Possess the same sort of general and literary knowledge.of the English 
Med a language, which our educational system was designed in the past to 
t that impart, for specialised purposes such as those of international com- 
with munication, in commerce and industry, and other official and non- 
official international contacts. Special measures could be taken to 


y is, ensure that such personnel continues to be equipped with such 
E knowledge in the future and special courses of training could be 


devised to provide such instruction in the educational system or 
n OY outside. Besides, of course, there will be full-fledged "faculties 
guage; | available in our Universities for the specialised study of the English 
r than language and English literature in the same way in which there 
t, that would be such faculties for other important languages and literatures. 
f ovet The special requirement must not, however, determine the general 
yea, position in the educational system. The point as to what changes in 
uction the methods of language teaching are to be introduced, as compared 
catio» to the traditional methods hitherto followed in our Schools and 
tionis, Universities, in conformity with the distinction between imparting 
in the | instruction in a language as a language of.comprehension as dis- 
e Ars tinguished from.a literary language, is an issue in pedagogy which 
e, lj) must be considered by educational experts. We are concerned here 
adusie | merely to emphasise that the matter needs being looked into from 
nan lel this point of View. We should imagine that the more limited pur- 
| poses for which, as a general rule, knowledge of English will have 

to be imparted in the educational system in the new ‘set-up should 

wig make it possible to achieve requisite standards within a shorter 
A d the | period of schooling time and permit of a commencement of instruc- 


wig tion in-the English language at a somewhat later date in the 
e | Secondary stage. ` ' 


schools |, If graduates are to emerge from the Universities with a degree of 
not 9. knowledge in the English language that we consider necessary and, 
the if as under-graduates,:they are to be in a position to comprehend 
the | Supplementary reading matter in English in their respective sub- 
anglis |Jects, which for quite some time is likely to be necessary owing to ` 
v edge paucity of such literature in the Indian languages, it is imperative 
i ange that they should go to the University with an appropriate measure 
y 4 | of knowledge of the English language acquired during the Secondary 


ji com | School Stage. While the formulation of the exact curriculum, ete. 


lop jare matters for educational experts to consider, we would tentatively 

in ot advance the view that it would probably suffice for the purposes 

ubed that we have specified, if instruction in the English laaguage com- 

um ly menced in the secondary school at a stage about five years pre-S.L.C 

"c (e. 
n 10. W : ; NEA 

weve? - We have considered above the requirements of Hindi - 
i lon in respect of the students undergoing free and NL 

Cou lementary education up to the age of 14 years and suggested that 

map 10.57 

ecko" 2 
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for this purpose instruction in Hindi as a second language may sta, 
from the age of 10, that is. to say, roughly at the commencement i| seco 
the middle school stage. Having regard to the content and th clos 
quantum of the English language which we consider indispensahj) stag 
for the university under-graduates and graduates we have suggests! tinu 
that instruction in English may start, approximately, at five yea vari 
pre-S.L.C., that is to say, when the child has completed 12 years(| tion 
age. So far as the child undergoing free and compulsory elementay belo 
education in terms of Article 45 of the Constitution is concerned: the 
would be a waste to make him undergo any instruction in the Englis, peri 
language. Instruction in a language as totally foreign as English i plac 
for such a short period, would serve no lasting purpose at all a lanc 
would merely result in a curtailment of the educational time aval ¢¢™ 
able for other subjects and for the regional language and Hindi. Wy Ot 1 
would, therefore, suggest, for the consideration of the State a at 
educational authorities, that the two different ‘streams’ of student | Gs 
viz., one ‘stream’ leaving off education after the stage of free a E ; 
A d 3 É 2 5 pi 

compulsory education is over and the other ‘stream’ which WOL p 

be pursuing academic education further beyond the compulsory staf) mec 

should be roughly demarcated for this purpose to avoid education | 

waste. Of course, these ‘streams’ should not be treated as whol 
exclusive and fairly easy migration will have to be provided ft the 
The ‘streaming off of the children at this level could be eall inst 
achieved by merely exempting one stream from the English laf is c 
age classes during which time it might be given other instruction) to . 
some useful subject, preferably further instruction in the HW exp 
language, and we should imagine that it would not present to schi plac 
authorities any practical difficulties that would be insurmountable Us 
«Q1 dis 
We are not unaware of the numerous complexities that arise! of : 
regard to such 'streaming off' of students, a problem that recUS! soci 
many points in our educational system. In the case of large num j and 
of students, the specific ‘purposefulness’ that is necessary for a W the 

ordered educational career is absent; apart from this, the stude 
have not always disclosed their aptitudes with sufficient clarity” ‘ 
the stages of segregation. The ‘streaming off advised at this */ stuc 
is with reference to the probable prosecution of studies in the a the 
demic line after the stage of free and compulsory education. (ima 
advised with the intention that the child should derive the gre of t 
benefit from the schooling it receives, and not to deprive any ©, aeqi 
of the option of learning English. As advised above, the stream whe 
off will have to be in any case fairly flexible allowing chil 
subsequently deciding to pursue academic education, to cros 
and cateh up. Where the arrangement might be misconstrue i 
‘deprivation’, the State authorities might give to the paren 
option of determining whether they would have two years of 
education for their children or instead, in the schooling obf 


2 


‘pied by this instruction, other instruction in some usett * i 
For both the streams the commencement of the Hindi inst 
should start at the same time. In the case of the students tê 
further academic studies at the close of the compulsot 
instruction in the Hindi language would continue. 


; son i! 
11. We have next to consider the quantum of instruction gs 
Hindi language which we consider indispensable for $ m 
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ay stay ; 
ment q| secondary schools. Having commenced, generally speaking, at ho 
and th close of the primary or the commencement of the middle schoo 
Densall stage, instruction in the Hindi language should, we consider, con- 
uggesti| tinue up to the S.L.C. stage. The S.L.C. is a landing-off stage for 
ve yem various purposes including training in specialised technical institu- 
years tions, in some of which, at any rate, for reasons which we will state 
menta below, the medium of instruction might be the Hindi language. By 
emed; the end of the S.L.C. stage, having learnt the Hindi language for a 
 Englig, period of six or seven years, the pupil, we think, would have been 
iglish i| placed in a position to follow the instruction, should he decide to 
, all a land off into such specialised technical training and not pursue aca- 
ne ayal demie education at the University. On the other hand, this quantum 
ndi. V Of instruction, particularly if it is reinforced, as we suggest it should 
tata a be, during the additional year to be post-joined to the High Schools 

tua j when university education becomes a three-year course and the 
pes E present intermediate stage is abolished, should make the student 
free ai capable of receiving instruction in Hindi at the University, should 
n TA he join a faculty or an institution in which that language is the 
) "| medium. 


ucation | 


S M We must draw attention here to an important distinction between 
ided : the place of Hindi instruction, as compared to the place of English 
pe eas! instruction, in the secondary schools. So far as instruction in Hindi 
sh lang is concerned, it will be necessary to impart to the pupil in addition 
ctio: fo a knowledge of comprehension of the language, a capacity to 
le Hir express himself both orally and in writing. Having regard to the! 
to sch place that the Hindi language is appointed to occupy in the country’s | 
yuntable | life, a capacity for self-expression in that language would seem in- 
«j| dispensable for anybody hoping to participate at pan-Indian planes; 
| of intercourse. To this end we would suggest that debating 
^w Societies, recitations and other activities may be organised in schools, 
| num ij and indeed subsequently at the University as well, to encourage in 
or id the students the faculty of self-expression in the Hindi language. 
ť $ | 
clarity So far as knowledge of the regional language is concerned, since 
this 9". Students would have learnt it exclusively at the primary stage, as 
the j the medium of instruction throughout the secondary stage, as also, 
ion. «1n addition, as a subject for language study through the greater part 
e gres of the secondary stage, the students passing the S.L.C. should have 
any “ acquired a high level of linguistic ability in it. It is for consideration 
stream, whether at the University there need be any further instruction in 
| chil? the regional language/English/Hindi as a subject. So far as the 
cross j| regional language is concerned, we should think it would be un- 
truet "necessary to provide for it compulsorily, except that it might be 
arents an advantage to provide for its further study, in a suitable form, in 
of Ens those faculties where Hindi may have been adopted as the medium 
rime 0 of instruction; as regards English, it would seem necessary to pro- 
] sub) vide for a continuation of the instruction in it in all faculties other 
than those for which English knowledge is not needed; as regards 
Hindi, in the case of those taking as their university medium a non- 
[Hindi language, we would advise that such instruction be continued. 


12. It will be convenient to consider at this stage the important 
question as to whether instruction in Hindi should be compulsory 
at the secondary school stage. Several States have already intro- 
goesa Hir cnon in,the Hindi language at different levels of the 
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chool stage. The Government of India have accepted; 

principle that Hindi should be introduced as a compulsory subj irthe 

in secondary schools in all non-Hindi-speaking areas, so that, 4 ans 
: f Indians may bé Hindi-knowing, and they hy 


Travancore-Cochin have already made Hindi a compulsory subj 
in the secondary stage. In certain other States, while instrucii 
in Hindi has been introduced at the secondary stage, it has be 
placed on an optional basis in one or more of the following seve, 
ways. In some, it is not included as a qualifying or as a ranki 
subject for the purposes of the S.L.C. examination or of any of t 
previous school examinations. In others, there is no compulsion;: 
undergo instruction in Hindi so far as students are concerned althou | 
it is compulsory for educational institutions to provide facilities i 
ihe same. In Madras, for instance, where provision is made ini 
schools for the study of Hindi as an optional non-examination lang. 
age in the curriculum of secondary schools, and it is obligatory « 
the part of the management of every secondary school to provi 
facilities for the study of Hindi, there is no compulsion on the pup — | 
to avail of the facility. We were informed by the Madras Gover 

ment that in spite of the study of Hindi being optional, a very laf 

proportion of the pupils were in fact learning Hindi. The followin 

figures were given in this connection: — | 


TAA ————— 


No. of pupils No. of pupils 


Year in all learning Percentage 
secondary Hindi 
schools 
aoe EMMITT t 
! nts 
Forms I—VI  Forms,I—VI P 
: [Tw 
1952-53 . . o 725,806 570,800 78:6 
|| 
11953-54 Pee. ti: 458,679: 378,965 82:6 | 
Im: 
[6 
11954-55 . E o 468,409 3745137 ,79*9 | 
eae 9 
: 1 
* Composite State. | Fir 
T Madras State after separation of Andhra. | 
mu ( 


In justification of its policy of not intfoducing compulsion 5; 
teaching of Hindi the Madras: Government E ete the fol 
ing arguments. For one thing, even as an optional subjec" nj 
is being studied by a large proportion of the pupils and the Sew 
of compulsion is presumably therefore being substantially ac 
ee ea — > 


}From the Madras Government's replies to the Commission. 
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y subjirthermore, to quote the words of the Madras Government's reply 
that j answer to question (18) of our Questionnaire: 

di 


ney in ‘In this State it had not been found possible to make Hindi a 


shtr a compulsory subject of study at the secondary stage for the 

eee | following reasons: — 

y subje | 

pu (a) According to the existing scheme of language studies at 
: the secondary stage, students have to study two compul- 

lg seve sory languages, viz. (1) mother-tongue or the regional 

2 rankin language and (2) English. To prescribe a third language, 

ny of t viz., Hindi, as a compulsory subject would go hard against 

pulsion; the students of this State. 

| althou | 

lities i (b) Unlike the mother-tongue or English, students do not 

ade ind) hear Hindi spoken at home or in Society. It is, therefore, 

ion lang difficult for students in this State to attain such proficiency 

gato in Hindi as would not affect their promotion, 

o provi 

the pupi (c) The introduction of Hindi as a compulsory subject would 

s Gover lead to its becoming a qualifying subject for promotion, 

zery lan thus adding to the chances of students' failure in the 

'ollowint examinations. It was the fear of such adverse effect on 

the educational career of students that had led to opposi- 

E tion from the public to Hindi being made a qualifying 


examination subject. 


. || As Hindi has assumed increased importance since 1947 only, it is 
rcentagt better to spread it gradually without provoking any opposi- 
i tion to the study of the language and without attaching any 

| penalty to the lack of proficiency in the language". 


———n the Explanatory Memorandum attached to the Madras Govern- 
mt's reply to the Questionnaire on this point the following observa- 
ns are made:— 


‘Two questions will be raised:— 


786 | 

| (i) Should not Hindi be given at least the same place as 
2:6 English, after the mother-tongue in particular? 
99 | (ii) Should not Hindi be made a subject of compulsory study? 
/9* i 

| 


| The answer to both questions is in the negative; and it is neces- 
| sary to set out clearly why this must be so. 


| First —English must be the second language and Hindi the third 


language for the following reasons:— 


(a) English has to be and Hindi eannot be the medium of 
Sclentific and professional instruction in colleges; and 


(b) English provides and Hindi cannot provide a direct access 
to creative modern thought. It is true that Hindi might 
be developed one day to perform these functions. But 
it is equally true that the mother-tongue would also be 
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developed—perhaps even earlier. In any Qa 
pena ation does not make a difference to the a 
ments of practical action between now and 1965, n ihe 
Hind t be made the subject of compuls p 
ly—Hindi canno »Pulsomver si 
RES T dary schools of this State for the following Teqents, 
y ssue. 
(a) The prescription of a language as a subject of comointec 
study entails the consequence that failure to atid mini 
minimum standard in that language will be attettates 
serious penalty, viz., loss of prospects of admisectors 
colleges, and of admission to ail those professioni2i di: 
are limited to college-educated persons. It woulhe difi 
unreasonable strain on the nervous energy of youad no 
dents to subject them to the anxieties of such alone i 


i ree different languages. ire in 
in respect of th guag D 


(b) The object of the suggestion that Hindi should inglish 
cribed as a subject of compulsory study can one pra 
secure that a large number of students would he dis 
more diligently than otherwise. This object will amo: 
not be secured, it will be defeated by the course pinguag 
For, it will create the apprehension that Hindi B 
‘imposed’ and, thereby, arouse a feeling of i MN 
Hindi. On the other hand, if Hindi continues to PNE B j 

' nised as the third language in all schools, and all 
cable steps are taken to raise the efficiency of I$ oces 
in Hindi, consistently with its optional chara deon 
knowledge of Hindi is bound to increase steadily, rn c 
State. If, as is to be expected, the Government ean 
require that candidates should have passed an igh ac 
school examination in Hindi as the condition 0 pdy i 
ment under the Government of India, there can the E 
doubt that the students will voluntarily make Erin th 
the facilities made available to them in all scho? p: pc 

jme or 

So far as the question of expediency and. local BS that | 
reactions are concerned, the Madras Government obvious}. gree | 
better placed for judging them than we would ke. wai know 
in any case the matter must be left for consideration bY pais] 
ment of Madras, we would like to offer the following Pog) ANS 


;e Hin 


somewhat similar considerations are presently coming P anken | 
introducing Hindi teaching compulsorily in the secondi E 
and, to that extent, our observations may have relevan, tate 


De 1 
cases although, of course, in each case it would be the the Mr R 
ment themselves who would be best able to decide -Hin 


indeed they would be best able to judge the position. ortur 


in? 

One of the arguments is that ‘English provides and a as p 
provide direct access to creative modern thought’. I nt P 
ceded, as indeed it is true, that Hindi does not at prest its, 
variety or the abundance of literature of various Er ip 
books of knowledge in the sciences and other subjes may 
like what is available in the English language. I 
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ny Osranted that Hindi cannot presently become a medium of scientific 
the tnd professional instruction in colleges and that such an attainment 
1963. the part of the Hindi language will have to be phased, in respect 
f the different faculties and over different stages of instruction, 
Pulsmyer some considerable length of time. However, both these argu- 
ng renents, we submit with respect, are not apposite to the point at 
f e jue. Hindi Has been adopted by the Constitution and, as we have 
Omointed out above, rightly adopted, as the language of the Union 
to aid ministration and for purposes of inter-communication amongst the 
ales ana the Union, and will doubtless be called upon, in other 
admissctors of national life, to replace the English language on its even- 
ession42i displacement as the pan-Indian medium of intercourse between 
woullie different linguistic groups in the country. It is in virtue of this 
of yund ior because Hing! is the best developed language in India, let 
ach alone its being as well developed as English; nor because, the litera- 
ire in Hindi is more vast or varied than in any of the other regional 
inguages of India, let alone its being comparable to that of the 
ould tnglish language, that, these measures are considered necessary for 
n one propagation of the Hindi language in the non-Hindi areas. On 
ou he displacement, of te English language the country must have a 
wilmiamon linguistic medium of expression. Of the various Indian 
urse pinguages in the field the Hindi language happens to be spoken and 
Jindi inderstood by far by the largest ‘single group although the total 
f hosiindi speaking population, beirg a little over 42 per cent of the total 
s tobepulation, is itself a minority if all the non-Hindi languages are 
md alubbed together; it is for this reason that the Constitution adopted 
of inte Hindi language as the language of the Union; and by implication 
haradi necessary Cran anes) it follows that, if India is ever to have an 
adilj € ;Senous common inguistic medium, it could only be this langua 
erie far as professional and scientific knowledge is concerned, we ape 
Tan g course, no less anxious than anybody else for the maintenance of 
E di igh academic standards and we have in the foregoing paragraphs al- 
o E $y mad how in EE a sufficient degree of instruction 
> ghee g ish language cou e ensured for persons who would need 
EH these fields. . The Madras Government's answer makes a very 
C j fie i pont end E E no hear mind spoken at 
I ; refore, there is â 
Pa that State to attain high proficiency in Hindi. Of ee A eens 
ioe gree of such handicap is inevitable until, by the very propagation 
P m tdi speaks of Hindi, tme gituation somewhat improves in the non- 
) perspeaking regions. sewhere in the Report, we have noti 
g v gurstion of improving the quality of Hindi instruction in Ka 
jed T md arcas and of improving the status of the Hindi teachers, 
in On Ta e suggestions for enabling at any rate.some part of the 
dn ra Mug Kg student population to benefit from hearing 
jndal3sen Hindi, for interchange of students between different Univer- 
ce Wles and regions, and so forth. All these measures must undoubted- 
“Gtat@.Pe pursued with zeal, although we are conscious, that even at 
o the 3T very best, a substantial handicap would still subsist in the 
4-Hindi areas, especially in the South, due to infrequency of 
Mo unity to hear spoken Hindi in the normal occasions of life 
i pi Wever, since all students would partake of this handicap equall j 
4 me) as promotions of students or their ranking i i y 
t ne g tnter se in schools 
ent P no areas. would not be affected by such a common handicap 
5 2 ot follow the statement in the Madras Government reply 
tS; Sy 
| mê 
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quoted above, namely, ‘It is, therefore, difficult for students y 
State to attain such proficiency in Hindi as would mot affet 
promotion' (The italics are ours). We are also likewise ung. 
follow the argument next succeeding to this in the quotation; 
given. If Hindi is introduced as a compulsory subject and; 
comes a qualifying subject for promotion, presumably, the star! 
of promotion would be fixed suitably taking into account these} 
caps in learning Hindi in the non-Hindi areas, and, in any cag 
the handicaps as well as the promotional standards would ay 
all students alike. The obvious and sufficient remedy for thii] 
tion is to aim at somewhat lower standards of Hindi in the early | 
in such non-Hindi areas like the Tamilnad; which standard! 
hopes would be susceptible of gradual enhancement as the cont 
for such instruction improve. We, therefore, do not see wh 
verse effect on the educational career of students such comp. 
would ‘have or why it must add to the chances of the stu 
failure in the examinations. 


There is another point about this issue of compulsion whi 
have seen mentioned. It is not known who the 2076 odd} | 
who do not avail of the benefit of optional Hindi instruction & 
is possible that these are from the educationally backward t| 
Tf so, the voluntary character of this instruction apparently prt 
a section of the community who have the greatest need for he 
encouragement in educational matters. At lower levels of th) 
cational structure, it is well known that introduction of com 
is always directly in the interest of the educationally pat | 
classes, since those educationally advanced are capable, 0 ii 
after their interests without being compelled to do So. | 


)J Whether an additional language of study is called a fsecol 
third language’ is not a matter of much significance to us Sou 
the necessary minimum of instruction is imparted in it to the! 
The point that we wish to make is that, for reasons which! 
easily imagined, the instruction, both to be given by teach 
received by students, is very likely to be somewhat cast 
without the necessary degree of application or earnestness, 4 
is to be no sort of test or examination as to the attainment 
students. When everybody concerned, namely, the school a 
the teachers and the students, are spending so much m Bi 
and energy on instruction in Hindi on the present option 
the performance in respect of which must necessarily en 
of conjecture in the absence of any objective standar 5i 
seem highly desirable that the instruction is placed O7. 
formal basis by being made the subject of an exami sdi 
end of the school year. Whether the examination in Hint 
first merely be ‘qualifying’ and only after some time 2 
examination etc, are details which the local authorite y 
placed to judge and, in any case, have the authority t° 


ination 


The Madras Government have made a wise and comi 
beginning in arranging compulsorily for the provision we 
tional facilities in Hindi language in all their scho055- . y 
doubt that the further logical implementation of the Me? 


come although of course. the. timing andthe phasing there? 
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ents n) judged by the Madras Government themselves. Hindi is sure to 
affect enjoy the position that belongs to it by virtue of the proportion of 
e Unt the Indian population who speak it as the mother-tongue or under- 
ation; stand it and its consequential adoption as the language of the Union 
| amd; and inter-State communication. Tardiness to recognise this fact 
le Stt must only cause harm to the persons affected by it. The fact that 
(hes! such a large proportion of the students care to undergo instruction 
y ca& in Hindi in spite of its being on an optional basis would show a 
ald ay! widespread and realistic recognition of the circumstances of the case. 
r this; Our only point is that if provision for teaching something is made, it 
eat is only wise that care should be taken that it is taught and learnt 


inda; well. 


S E 13. There is another point which is sometimes argued in this 
ee Wi, connection which we must notice. It is sometimes suggested that 
i coma as a compensation for the student population of the non-Hindi-speak- 
he st ing areas having to learn Hindi, the student population in the Hindi- 
speaking areas should be required to learn one of the regional 
| languages of the country other than Hindi. Sometimes a variation 
jn wht is made on this suggested imposition to the effect that the other 
odd}, regional language, which should be so learnt by the Hindi-speaking 
ction? students should be one of the four South Indian languages. It must 
;ard (| be recorded in fairness and to the credit of all concerned that large 
ly pr numbers of persons in the North, appearing before us as witnesses, 
for ha) advocated such a compulsion; and we came upon others in the South 
; of th, who saw no point in such an imposition! 


i comi In a country like India with its rich and varied multilingual 
y P heritage, it is obviously highly desirable that ample facilities should 
eTO be provided for the learning of Indian languages, other than their 
| mother-tongues, by students in the secondary school system of the 
il couniry. Elsewhere in the Report, we have commented on the 
‘seco! ignorance of South Indian languages, history and literatures in other 
parts of the country and emphasised the importance of special 
measures for repairing this deficiency from the point of view of the 
emotional integration’ of the country. There can hardly be two 
opinions about the desirability of providing facilities for the learn- 
ing of more Indian languages in the different parts of the country. 
So far as the non-Hindi-speaking regions are concerned, since the 
students would have to learn Hindi in addition to the regional langu- 
age and English, scope for a further study of another Indian 
language in the curriculum would appear to be small. The point is, 
however, of special significance in the secondary schools in the Hindi- 
Speaking regions where only two languages—Hindi and English— 
will normally feature in the school curriculum. We are of the view 
that the educational authorities should be encouraged to provide 
facilities for the learning of other Indian languages by students in 
these areas le mo maximum posible extent and that, where neces 
sary, special assistance sho e made available from 1 
So e RO EE om governmental 


. The voluntary learning of more Indian langu 
provision of facilities for doing so is, fees cine. ee 
from the question whether there should be compulsion to individ em 
students in the secondary schools in the Hindi-speaking region ye » 
learn another Indian language as a part of their obligatory Ecol ' 
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rriculum. A somewhat similar question arises with reference, 
an competitive examinations held by the pan mui Sery | woul 
Commission and we have examined it in that context in Chaptery the 
We have held there that, for equating the Hindi-speaking candi& time 
with the non-Hindi-speaking candidate in regard to the compuly to le 
paper in the Hindi language that the latter would have to of, intro 
the former should be required to offer a paper of his choice j fram 
group of subjects which, among. other subjects of general culty such 
interest, would include other Indian languages, and particularly į langi 
languages of the South; that is to say, we have not recomment othei 
that the Hindi-speaking candidates must necessarily have to off , 
a paper in one of the other Indian languages/South Indian languag Univ 

Tn ihe case of competitive examinations, where only a limited nr 
ber of vacancies is available and the point is that one set of cani is 
dates would suffer a handicap as compared to the other set, vers 
circumstances are distinguishable and the need for equating han boss 
caps of the two categories of candidates is clear. So far as rovi 
general scheme of secondary education is concerned, there is! fhe o 
such direct competition between the students of the Hindi-speakt En gli 
regions and the non-Hindi-speaking regions and there is not the st y ioj 
need for devising a measure of equivalence in the handicaps. Inl. imsi 
case of secondary schools generally, therefore, in our view, there that 
' even less reason to impose such a compulsion than there is in! stude 

case of competitive examinations. In this context, we suggest th 
instruction in the Hindi language to the students in the non-Hir | M 
speaking regions is to be looked upon not as a handicap or as a but oun, 
but as a facility to them for the acquisition of what is appointell ings 
be the official language at pan-Indian levels of intercourse'?has u 
thereby of a linguistic ability which they would find useful fotthis c 
manners of occasions in their after-life. [o 
intelli 
A compulsory requirement to learn a non-Hindi regional langlits_m 
whether Dravidian or not, by the Hindi-speaking students Wor mc 
stand on a different footing altogether. Even in the case of a stl athe sk 
who would have occasion to go outside the Hindi-speaking aof ex 
to regions in which other languages are spoken, it may be thal tigin 
student may have acquired a regional language other than tha pader 
the region to which his occasions have taken him in after-life. UN a 
sides, the number of persons whose occasions would take them Ut °°" 
side their linguistic region would be relatively small compared 0 2 557r 
total population of the region. pletel: 
; gonter 
It would be unjustifiable to impose the compulsion of lest medi 
such a language on the Hindi-speaking student when the ch man o 
of such acquisition being of definite and specific use to him P adis ev 
small. The correct approach to the issue therefore, in our opin! hat t 
to provide the widest possible facilities for learning other m most 
languages in the Hindi-speaking areas and to organise sU till e 
general incentives for undergoing such instruction but not to im ressic 


such specific compulsion on individual students. Bereich 
cou mast 
The matter has therefore to be considered in our did as 
different and wholly educational or pedagogic context. It mug s 


py"ave | 
considered purely on educational or pedagogic grounds whether 
curriculum of the secondary schools in the Hindi-speakine 
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Seri! would admit of a further subject in languages. If it would and if 
pter Xi, the expert opinion of educationists is to the effect that the teaching 
-andidy time spared in the case of Hindi-speaking students by their not having 
npuly to learn one extra language is best utilised in their own interest by 
to of introducing a further language subject, the curriculum may be 
ice jy framed accordingly. In that event amongst the possible options in 
culty, such a compulsory language subject the various Indian regional 
arly, { languages other than Hindi should feature along with Sanskrit and 
nment Other languages like French, German, Russian, etc. 
to off 
ngua; University Education 
d E 14. We must now consider the question of the medium for uni- 
set | Versity education. The various possible alternatives in the field are 
g hay English, Hindi and the regional languages in the respective. areas. 
m i It does not require much advocacy to establish the greater suitability, 
re jc; Provided certain conditions are fulfilled, of the Indian languages as 
ARS 2 the general media of instruction in the Universities in the place of 
SPES English. The argument has two aspects: one, from the point of 
the ir view of the effect of the medium of instruction on the student 
. Ini himself who undergoes it; and the other, from a social point of view, 
thet that is to Say, with reference to the place and usefulness of such a 
1S m student in the community to which he belongs. 
AE 
| Most of what can be said on the subject has already been pro- 
a but nounced, with great clarity and an unusual insistence, in the writ- 
ointel ings of Mahatma Gandhi. Apart from that, each one of us, who 
irse‘ ë has undergone the course of instruction as it used to be, knows to 
i fot ‘his cost how much of a wearisome burdening of the memory, a 


1 studéthe skill of merely acquiring a sufficient mastery over the medium 
ng Sof expression to the inevitable detriment of subject-matter and 
that 'original thinking. In spite of the immense amount of effort which 
1 thaltunder this system has to be expended on the acquisition merely of 
life. ithe facility for expression in the English language, it is doubtful 
hem whether a large proportion, of even the best products of the Univer- 
ed tolities, at the end of their education or ever afterwards, acquire a 

sufficient mastery of the foreign medium to make them feel com- 


reign medium of instruction, never or almost never perfectly 
‘ew Phestered. has all along been a ‘drag’ on original Indian thinking 
might ‘Ting these decades during which the benefits of higher education 
ther lave been available to successive Benerations of Indians passing 


ng ® 
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through the Indian Universities. It has been argued by som: 
support of this contention, that during these decades originalų 
tributions by Indian scholars, such as would be accepted by jy 
national academic opinion as being by way of specific additig 
the sum-total of human knowledge in any particular branch of g 
have lain more in the fields of natural sciences like physics, che. 
try, botany, etc. That such original contribution in the field. 
what may be called the ‘humanities’, has not been considerable 
spite of the fact that this country has evinced in the past a s. 
genius for the humanities and speculative studies generally, ; 
having regard to the tremendous intellectual status of which: 
country is potentially capable, would seem to call for special ey! 
nation. It is suggested that the explanation at least in part lie 
the fact that in the practical sciences the question of the lingt 
medium is relatively not so significant as in the humanities whe 
the vehicle of expression enters into the argument far 


intimately. 


As Mahatma Gandhi observed as early as 1916: ‘Every bi 
youth, because he reaches his knowledge through the English le | 
age, lost at least six precious years of life. Multiply that br. 
number of students turned out by our schools and colleges | 
find out for yourselves how many thousand years have bee. 
to the nation. The charge against us is, that we have no initis | 
How can we have any if we are to devote the precious years d 
life to the mastery of a foreign tongue? We fail in this -atit | 
ISO et: "* Then again: "The foreign medium has 6. 
brain fag, put an undue strain upon the nerves of our € b 
made them crammers and imitators, unfitted them for original! 
and thought, and disabled them for filtrating their learning i 

_ family or the masses. The foreign medium has made our C | 
practically foreigners in their own land. It is. the greatest ti 
of the existing system. The foreign medium has prevent 
growth of our vernaculars. If I had the powers of a despot, í 

today stop the tuition of our boys and girls through a f d 

medium, and require all the teachers and professors on pain? 
missal to introduce the change forthwith. I would not wait £ 

preparation of text-books. They will follow the change I 

evil that needs a summary remedy'. Coming from ahatma O^ 

this is indeed a very strong indictment of the English mediu j 


. It is widely recognised that the general medium of insti 
in the Universities has to be ETE replaced by the ndia? í 
ages. Of course we recognise that for a long time to come in 
of the faculties, especially in the field of scientific studies a 
will have to continue as the medium of instruction. pi 
the matter, the replacement of the medium will come in W 
generally known as the humanities first; thereafter probably 
professions; and lastly in the scientific subjects. 


15. The other and equally important aspect of the inadi 
of all higher education being P aei toa SET mediu o 
tion is the inevitable segregation of the educated classes i 
stream of life of the rest of the community, which such 97 


*«Young India'—1-9-1921. ; 
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affairs is liable to bring about. Here again, we can do no better 
than quote from the writings of Mahatma Gandhi:— 


‘Surely it is a self-demonstrated proposition that the youth of 
a nation cannot keep or establish a living contact with the 
masses unless their knowledge is received and assimilated 
through a medium understood by the people. Who can 
caleulate the immeasurable loss sustained by the nation 
owing to thousands of its young men having been obliged 
to waste years in mastering a foreign language and its 
idiom, of which in their daily life they have the least use 
and in learning which they had to neglect their own 
mother-tongue and their own literature? There never was 
a greater superstition than that a partieular language can 
be incapable of expansion or of expressing abstruse or 
scientific ideas. A language is an exact reflection of the 
character and growth of its speakers. 


‘Among the many evils of foreign rule this blighting imposition 

of a foreign medium upon the youth of the country will 

e counted by history as one of the greatest. It has sapped 

the energy of the nation, it has shortened the lives of the 

pupils, it has estranged them from the masses, it has made 

education unnecessarily expensive. If this process is still 

persisted in, it bids fair to rob the nation of its soul. The 

Sooner therefore educated India shakes itself free from 

the hypnotic spell of the foreign medium, the better it 
would be for them and the people.’* 


Rabindranath Tagore once likened the university education 
received by a few Indians to a train with lights flooding the com- 
pariments flitting across the countryside. The compartments may 
be lit up for the Passengers of the train but the light is no use for 
the countryside through which'the train passes beyond giving them 
a blinding blaze! Indeed, higher education, so much cut away 
from the rest of the community, could not only not do any good to. 
the general mass of the community, it could also not do all the 
good it might otherwise to its recipients themselves. 

We feel that it is not necessary to labour the argument any 
further, 

16. Fears are sometimes expressed that there would be a falling 
off in academic standards and more particularly in the field of 
scientific advance and technological development, in 
already perhaps a generation behind the advanced countries of the 
world and that ‘the clock would be put back’ still further if we 
should abandon the medium of the English language. We 
whole-heartedly admit the force of the argument that o 
and technicians should be in a position to keep abreast 
and technological development in their fields of study ta g place 
all over the world. The advances so taking place, we are i 


Bu UA es BE GL S ds 
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been at pains in the foregoing portions of this chapter to stress th 
importance of equipping our graduates, more especially those wh 
graduate in the scientific subjects and technological skills, with; 
sufficient knowledge of English for ihe purpose of comprehending | 
such literature and keeping fully abreast of the advances made else. 


where in the world. If it should be considered necessary to supple 
ment in a special way the knowledge of English possessed by under 
graduates studying in some of these and other subjects «l| 
departments, steps may be taken by university authorities fg 
providing them further linguistic instruction either in the English | 
language, or, if the particular field of study makes it more profitable 
in some other foreign language. We realise, of course, that i 
dern times, knowledge advances by constant. 
d take between workers all over the world | 
Tt is essential that our scientists 


scientific research in mo 
collaboration and give an 
working in their respective fields. 
should be in a position to converse, 50 to say, in the same specialised | 
dialect with their compeers in other parts of the world. We domi 
think that the suggestions that we have made would militate i. 
any way against the maintenance and enhancement of standards d. 
scientific knowledge in our country. The misconceptions entertained 
by some persons in this regard arise out of a mixing up of sud. 
specialised linguistic ability necessary on the part of students ani | 
workers in particular faculties, with the use of a foreign langues 
as the general medium of instruction all over the entire field at thé | 
university stage. z | 


17. In any case the trend has been unmistakable in recent 
and we have no doubt whatever that a change-over of the gene 
medium from the English language to the Indian languages vo 
We 


come in our Universities progressively in the near future, ane 7 
vided colt) 


hange ^. 
dards 


| 


year 


the 
country, which obviously can only be the Hindi language. | 


In this connection we have heard it argued that the only m 
factory medium of instruction in education at all stages, including. 
university stage, is the mother-tongue. Some of us are inclin 
the view that, as between different Indian languages, this argu silt 


is rather overdone. Of course it is desirable that at the univers 
ac f 
ra 


identical technical vocabularies, that there is close rese 
the idioms of expression and turns of phrase amongst 
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languages reflecting as it does the identities in the cultural inheri- 
‘aes of the different language groups, and furthermore, that each 
university undergraduate will, in the scheme that we envisage, come 
to the University with a good working knowledge of Hindi, we would 
not view the adoption of the Hindi medium at the university stage 
in the non-Hindi areas as in any sense unfeasible or out of court. 


One of the arguments advanced in support of a common linguistic 
medium in all Universities in the country is as follows. It is sug- 
gested that the Indian intelligentsia, drawn from the various 
language groups, will not be unified and will get fragmented if the 
media of instruction in the Universities are various and, therefore, 
that the unity of the country will be affected adversely. Under the 
scheme of education that we visualise, university graduates all over 
the country, having received a minimum instruction in Hindi com- 
pulsorily at the secondary stage, will all possess the medium of the 
all-India language as a common means of communication. Of course, 
it is true that a non-Hindi graduate will probably as a rule have a 
higher linguistic ability in his own regional language which, apart 
from being a language of study for a longer period in his educational 
career, would also have been his medium of instruction. While 
therefore the original language of thinking of the intelligentsia in the 
different language groups might be the respective regional languages, 
there will have been forged sufficient links between the different 
language groups, through the instrumentality of a common all-India 
medium for purposes at any rate of comprehension, to sustain, in all 
its essentia] aspects àt this level, the country's sense of unity. In 
the circumstances that obtain in India, the simpler and superior 
solution of a common medium in all Universities may not be avail- 
able and one may have to be content with a more complex solution. 
Even if the Universities ultimately come to adopt different media 
for some courses of study, the general arrangements that we recom- 
mend—namely, (1) a certain minimum of compulsory Hindi instruc- 
tion in the secondary stage, (2) all Universities admitting Hindi 
medium candidates for their examinations, and (3) a provision 
whereunder there will be scope for institutions with Hindi as the 
medium of instruction wherever and to the extent to which there is 
a demand for them,—would still secure, though probably at their 
minimum, the essential requirements of the situation so far as the 
educational system is concerned. 


A single common linguistic medium in all Universities would 
obviate all difficulties of migration of students and teachers and 
secure to both of them the same high degree of potential mobility 
Which is afforded at present by the common medium of a foreign 
language. Herein also, in our view, for all the practical require- 
ments of the situation, the solution that we should be propounding 
would be adequate. We would suggest that in all the Universities 
where the regional language is the medium of instruction for a 
faculty, permission should be freely granted to teachers who are 
unable to express themselves in the regional language to resort to 
the Hindi language. The students, having undergone a course of 
compulsory education in Hindi in the secondary schools, should have 
no difficulty in following the lectures as they would have a sufficient 
knowledge of Hindi, at any rate for purposes of comprehension. In 
fact, so far as accommodation of individuals is concerned, we would 
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advocate the largest practicable liberality in respect of lectures beins | 
given even in English by individual professors and lecturers D 
may not have yet acquired the ability to express themselves in Hing boe 
or the regional languages. We are concerned with the change-over | 
of the general system, and it is desirable, for obvious reasons, 4 _ 1€ 
avoid hardships to individuals to the maximum possible extent, Th, addit 
lectures of university professors are rated by their subject-contey for < 
and not merely on grounds of linguistic ability. It may well beg Prov: 
long time before those who have been brought up in the old orde instr 
and have learnt ‘and pondered over their subjects in the English gesti 
language can,switch over their thinking to an Indian language and a 
cultivate the ability for expressing themselves adequately therein, ee 
It may indeed happen that a full and satisfactory change-over wil su 
not take place until a new generation, brought up under different comp 
linguistic conditions, has replaced the, existing generation. In oup, 
view, so long as the change-over of the system generally is brought yoy] 
about, the accommodation of any such individual exceptions makespodic 
no difference and ought to be liberal and readily forthcoming. sion 
i the r 
18. The system that we would recommend, so far as the question a 
of medium of instruction in Universities as between regional language his ‘pai 
and Hindi is concerned, would be as follows: — Í 


| He 

! Itimat 

(1) Universities should have the freedom to decide for themrhould 
selves whether they would adopt the regional language gipemsel 
Hindi as the general medium in their respective Unive ecessa 
sities. ritical 


1 2. 

(2) It may be left to the Universities themselves to decide Wingh y 
concert with each other, and after due deliberation in ihe that | 
established organs of consultation like the Inter-UniversiT, plac 
Board, in what faculties, particularly in the professio d to. 
subjects and Natural Sciences, and at what stages, pæ% As 
cularly whether in the post-graduate stage, the teachin zr I 
should be through a common medium of Hindi alone iP me tir 
Universities on the displacement of the English mediu zem 


; lages | 

(3) All Universities should in any event be required to aram pnis 
to examine students offering themselves for any univers pose 
examinations with Hindi as the medium of instruction | Q 

| 

atio 

(4) All affiliating Universities should also be under obligat C 
to offer affiliation on equal terms to any colleges Or 2o tio! | 
tions teaching through Hindi as the medium of instructie] 


for any of their courses in the territorial jurisdiction ° 
University. 


(3 


j The 
eee 

We have noticed in Chapter XI the special case of legal cacti to 
When a change-over of the linguistic medium becomes ripe T am imp 
field of legal education, we anticipate that such education will E 
to be provided both in the Hindi medium and in the regional l7? jufitiuate 
medium in all regions. "The solution is consistent with what 
gested above. So far as other professional faculties are Cone 
we have no particular views to urge and would leave the ma 


ter S 
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S being 
rs Who consideration by the Universities themselves in concert with each 
| Hindi other as suggested above." 


€-0v | LH Hu . : . 
id a | 19. The question that next arises for consideration is whether, in 


t. The addition to the provision that the Hindi medium should be eligible 
contes for all examinations in all the Universities, it is not necessary to 
ll be, Provide specifically for the setting up of institutions in which 
1 ordą @struction through the Hindi medium would be available. A sug- 
E m gestion that might be considered in this connection would be that a 
nglist provision for instruction through the Hindi medium should be made 

Be ani by all teaching Universities as far as possible in at least one institu- 
herein tion in each faculty. We do hope the Universities will consider such 
er will suggestion favourably although, of course, it is not in itself a 
ifferent complete answer to the problem of providing instructional faculties 
In through the Hindi medium. For one thing, such an arrangement 
XOugllwould leave out the Universities which are exclusively affiliating 
makes bodies. Moreover, in the more popular courses of study, the provi- 

sion of a single institution at one place might not adequately meet 

the requirements of students from all over the territory within the 


uestion ,"r. Dr. R. P. Tripathi. while agreeing with the Commission's recommendations in 
Igu8B his paragraph, wishes to have his following views placed on record : 


|. He personally believes that the medium of instruction at the university stage should 

ltimately be only one and for obvious reasons it could only be Hindi. The Universities 

r them: hould continue in the meantime the present medium, namely, English and not hustle 

uage qfjemselves into adopting any of the regional languages; they should wait until Hindi 

2 ar, 3$ been made a suitable and effective medium for all university education. This is 

Univer ecessary for the sake of maintaining standards during the transitional period which is so 
ritical in the life of the nation. : 


m. 2. While he agrees with the recommendations made in this paragraph, Sardar Teja 
acide n ingh would like to suggest the following scheme for consideration by the Universities 
in thel) that as far as possible a uniform system should be built up throughout India in respect 
Suid rsily^ the medium of university education. "This scheme in his opinion is calculated to give 
IVe a38 place and importance to the regional languages as well as Hindi as media of education 
essionäid to enable them to develop freely withoutestanding or appearing to stand in the way 
x parti each other. Having regard to the place assigned to it by the Constitution and the 


arraDf'lministrations and .consequentially as language media for the Union and State public 
; versity Ivice examinations. Having regard to all these considerations, Sardar Teja Singh would 
1 tion 'opose the following scheme for consideration by the Universities : 

IC P 


| @® Regional languages should be the media of education up to the degree standard. 


li atio) | for all Humanities. 
S B dh (2) Hindi should be the medium of instruction for all the scientific subjects through- 
Ans out and for all post-graduate teaching in all subjects. 


jo! Xs ru 
trucha (3) For professional and technical courses such as medicine and engineering Hindi 
n of € should be the medium. 


| The scheme should come into force eventually when Hindi as well as regional lan- 

„p eBes have developed sufficiently and are in a position to replace English without affecting 
cation requisite standards. For scientific and technical subjects the change-over from Eng- 
z (b to Hindi will obviously take a longer time. So far as legal education is concerned, 
imperative that for many a year until the High Courts and the Supreme Court give 
the use of English the medium of education for law classes should continue to be 
wap iglish. Furthermore, knowledge of English should be made compulsory for allilaw. 


ang uates for all time to come having regard to the nature of our system of laws and judi- 
S Judi: 

t a administration. 

nce 

at tel - 
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jurisdiction of the University. On the other hand, it may y, (pur 
even in a teaching University certain exceptions to the general, med 
would need to be made; for instance, in specialised faculties uni 
which the number of institutions providing instruction is nom mar 
small, the provision of even one institution with the Hindi mero 
of instruction might mean disproportionate additional cost. Ap avai 
level of teaching institutions affiliated to Universities, there y stud 
doubtless be some large institutions in which the number of stysand 
desirous of taking the Hindi medium may be sufficient to ma to € 
practicable for the authorities to provide separate teaching in &on 
Hindi medium as well; except for such cases, the provision or efie 
media in the same institution would not, it is contended, be finay Indi 
ly practicable as a rule. All in all the situation is too complexi m 
single solution to be applicable universally, and, apart from cou kid 
ling that wherever there is demand for instruction through thel 55. 
» medium, every effort should be made by Universities and eduaii geyi 
authorities to meet the demand in the interest of the student py... t 
tion of the region, we would leave the matter for being dealt wit of a 
the merits of each case by the concerned authorities. shor 
N o 

A suggestion has been made that in addition to requiring Ut dep: 
sities to offer facilities for examining students in the Hindi mé tion 
and to offer equal affiliating facilities to institutions teaching thi opp 
that medium, the Central Government should themselves esib'^ c 
and run a certain number of Central Universities, particularly ae 
non-Hindi-speaking areas, with Hindi as the medium of instr; PR 
exclusively to replace English as such replacement becomes P% pit 
in different faculties. The suggestion proceeds that, furthe? ud 
powers should þe taken to authorise colleges or institutions, tea án 1 
through the medium of Hindi within the jurisdiction of other lang 
versities, to affiliate to such Central Hindi Universities 1 for : 
circumstances to be suitably specified in this behalf. The ol coul 
the suggestion is that there should be alternative facilities 2" a Stud 
for affiliation to institutions teaching through the Hindi Mof s 
should the aforementioned arrangements not prove adequate “two 
suggestion, while its merits are obvious, would present certa syste 
culties. Such a provision for ‘extra-territorial’ affiliation mibi dem 
regarded as an encroachment on the jurisdictional fields n ; 
sities. Most of the statutes constituting our Universities de di dju 
boundaries of the University's jurisdiction and, as a rule, I5: 
within these areas cannot seek affiliation to any other We (A 
The starting of Central Universities with powers for Sur H 
territorial' affiliation would therefore run counter to the E ! 
form of university organisation. Besides, administrative) v 
might be difficulties about such Central Hindi-medium 
supervising over affiliated institutions situate at distant j 
within the jurisdiction of other Universities. Altogether, js fore 
advise that such an expedient may be considered only if 1 T T 
be necessary owing to the aforementioned arrangements dif 
it being found that Hindi-medium institutions are put (0! 
in securing local university affiliation. 


* 


ai 
20. In our view, even under the limited scheme suggest on, 


graph 18 above, the migration of students and teacher pe K 
University to another would be practicable and it wOU C gu 


to engage, withon, serious, dificult yang services for 0 


j 
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lay he (purposes of professors with other mother-tongues even where the 
ener]; medium is a different regional language. The system will leave the 
cultig, university and college authorities to determine for themselves in how 
is nom many institutions instruction through the Hindi medium should be 
adi mei provided. By providing that affiliating facilities should be equally 
st. Ap available for Hindi medium institutions and for the examination of. 
here y students offering the Hindi medium by every University, viability 
of stg;2nd a sufficient degree of elasticity would be imparted to the system 
to mj to enable it to respond to the size of the relative demand for instruc- 
hing jy tion through the media of the Hindi or the regional languages. The 
sion of} eficient replacement of the English medium by the medium of an 
be finn 22dian language depends upon preparations made for providing 


adequate text-books and other reading matter in the language of 
plete ; medi It is i ible to prediet to what extent and at 
om com he new medium. is impossible to predict to what extent and a 


. different regional languages and in Hindi. By leaving the system 
educati qesible we admit of the university authorities making adjustments 
lent Pas the situation develops. They are responsible for the maintenance 
ealt wil of academic standards and it is right and proper that this discretion 

should remain in them. The number of colleges providing facilities 

in one or the other medium of instruction in different regions will 
ring Ut depend upon the relative size of the demand from the student popula- 
ndim& tion which, in its turn, would be determined by the employment 
ing thi Opportunities and other openings available in the regional language 
res esti 3n question as against Hindi. There is no reason to Suppose that 
ilary i Such an arrangement would be necessarily to the prejudice of the 
f instr regional language which is destined to replace the foreign medium 


mes pos 


T then What time such literature will become available for new faculties in 
J i 


in all fields of administration and commerce and industry internally 
turthes Within each region. If it should happen that a larger number of 
students in a particular faculty in a particular region seek instruction 

‘ner i2 the Hindi medium instead of in the medium of the regional 

f 0 : Janguage, this can only mean that larger opportunities are available 
S T i For students qualifying through the former linguistic medium, and it 
he Ol could surely not be to the advantage of any region to debar the 
les au student population of that particular region from availing themselves 
idi Mof such opportunities. When the scales are held even as between the 
quate: [two media and the door kept open for both, as will be done in the 
certa system advocated above, the adjustment between the relative 
on I demands for instruction through the two media will be the natural 
S of Ù resultant of the importance or the utility of the two media as 
5 deli adjudged by the student population whose requirements must 
; inst bviously be the deciding factor in the situation. 
~ Unive 


In our terms of reference we have been enjoined in making our 
recommendations to have due regard to ‘the industrial, cultural and 
d'scientifie advancement of India, We are satisfied that if the dis- 
é placement of the English language in the educational system takes 
fplace in the manner we have envisaged, no prejudice would be caus- 
ed to the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of India 
and in fact advantages would accrue immediately in the field of 
‘cultural development and eventually in respect of industrial, and 
‘Scientific advancement as well. 


220 HA—7 
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21. It is sometimes argued as if a smaller number of pupils tah 
to the régional language as a result of some of them taking t of : 
Hindi medium, or in certain cases instruction not being avail tior 
through the regional language medium at all, would abort theg] Sta 
looment or retard the general growth of the regional lenguage | ado 
our view the fear is exaggerated. It is quite correct that lang, 12S 
develops only in response to the needs for linguistic expressis DU! 
the past, our regional languages have been shut out from many fi m 
and, particularly the field of higher education in the present cont. mi 

and have in consequence suffered grave handicaps such as ig ™ 

quacies of vocabulary, technical terms, forms and expressions, |! 

the exclusion of a regional language as a medium, and of coursel 
applies equally to Hindi as well, from certain fields of special cer’ 
scientific knowledge could not be considered as fatal to the dev to : 
ment of the language or its general growth. Suppose, for insta the 
the regionallanguage (or Hindi) is not in use for purposes of hig | Ot ' 
atomic research; this would mean, at the most, that a certain num $4 
of abstruse terms which very likely will be adopted from inte 7P 
tional terminology and, in any case, would never enter the cur Lud 
of common speech, would not get developed in that language. M ric: 
may affect the enrichment of the specialised vocabulary Oi Mee 
language to that extent but could cause no hurt to the develop? tine 
of the language as a linguistic tool for all literary and evel sity 
purposes. Likewise, it is not going to make any difference tl regi 
growth and development of a regional language whether the T exar 
of students studying, say, in the Faculty of Law, in that Jangu a co 
only eight hundred instead of being a thousand, the further i are 
hundred having been lost to the Hindi language on account 9 lang 
opportunities available in the legal profession for students quali in h 
through the latter medium. prs 
resp. 
: i 3 x : E. 
| Besides, we do not agree in principle that the governing "shou 
sideration in respect of higher education should be the ind fmen 
benefit of development to a language and not the academic req for t 
ments and attributes of higher education itself. Universities “as it 
for maintaining high academic standards and imparting b? pitani 
content of the knowledge and the zeal to seek it, to their alum™the | 


merely for language development. ins 


22. The case of institutions for scientific and technical edid Hina 
requires special notice. So far as such institutions are fnan ar 

the Government of India wholly or in part, it would be cont Eigh] 
for the Central Government to fix the linguistic medium vi 
which instruction will be imparted in these institutions. oby f 
this will have to be the Hindi language where students draw 2 
all over the country from the different linguistic groups Ds i 
to avail themselves of such training facilities: it could be the ily fa 
language where the students are exclusively or almost who i 
a single linguistic group. The issue, like all such questions, ^ comouig 
resolved pragmatically, each case being decided on its OW ils 
merits. It may also be that there are at some places State ine gf 
the benefits of which are not wholly confined to students COM N 
those particular States. Specialised technical institutions siculte 
veterinary colleges, schools and colleges of minerology, ray pe 
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| 
l il i . . . 
m ai of a change of. policy in the linguistic medium for imparting ER 
g avail; tion in such institutions. Nor would it be to the interest of e 
t the dl States themselves to virtually exclude students from other States y 
nguape | adopting the medium of the local language, as the economy of such 
t langy institutions is likely to be upset by any serious derogation of the 

numbers of pupils to be catered by them. We have no doubt that in 


oressioy | : ; SENS 

mand all such cases the States concerned would agree to the , common 
ne on linguistic medium of the Hindi language being adopted as the 
i A in medium of instruction to obviate all such difficulties. 

sions 1 

TI» n 

course} | 23. It must be recorded that in the view of some of us, there are 


speciai certain notable advantages to be gained if it were possible eventually 
he dey to adopt a common medium of instruction in all Universities over 
or insta the greater part of university studies. Apart from the advantages 
ss of hig Of ‘Mobility’ in respect of both teachers and students in the Univer- 
ain num Sities in all the regions in this event, in the view of some of us, it is 
ym int; 1™perative for serving the country's national unity that the intelli- 
je cure Senísia in all the linguistic regions should have been educated in a 
Į common linguistic medium. There are other variations within this 
uage. 1 |View: some of us think that, if not for all subjects, at any rate, for 
ry Oi studies in the scientific subjects and for professional studies as dis- 
evelopr tinct from the Humanities, a common linguistic medium for univer- 
every sity education is indispensable: some others hold the view that while 
once U regional languages may be used up to the level of Intermediate 
the t! examinations/level of graduation, for higher studies there should be 
langua a common linguistic medium, viz., the Union language. These views 
urthe!' are not shared by those amongst us who think that the regional 
punt M languages must be eligible for all times as a medium of instruction 
; qualilf in higher education at all stages and in all faculties. We are all 
agreed, however, that the choice of the medium should be left to the 
respective Universities themselves to decide; that the arrangements 
gi suggested above in paragraph 18 relative to the university medium 
orning should, in any event, be made; that these are the minimum arrange- 
: nOA ments necessary in the system of university education in the country 
nic T€ for the present, and that, for the rest, the situation may be watched 
sities fas it develops. We are also all agreed that the evolution of a sub- 
bot wstantially identical] terminology for all regional languages, including 
alumiithe Union language, when actually accomplished in due course of 
time, would considerably reduce so to say, the ‘distance’ between 
the different linguistic media and thereby make the issue as between 
edu“ Hindi and the regional languages less acute and the choice less diffi- 
&nanceleudt than it appears today. In our opinion also the eventual adoption 
| comp ef a common medium of instruction where practicable would be a 
| Ihighly desirable objective. 


obv 
lraW)y, Accordingly, we would advise that the question of medium of 
; mayiinstruction in the University should be left primarily for considera- 
ihe reblon by the university authorities themselves who will, no doubt, 


molly Always want to keep in step with other Universities for the important 
2urpose of maintaining comparable academic standards. Nobody 

wn ould have a greater concern for maintenance of high academic 
Me ptandards in a University than the authorities of the University 
Le Mself. The situation as it presents itself today is uncertain, and we 
Nould leave it to crystallise as it may, subject to the maintenance of 
u^ertain essential features which we have recited above, under the 
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free choice made in respect of the medium by the university aulhy 
ties. The Government of India have announced recently that ü 
have no intention of making the medium ot inst du in Universi 
a subject-matter for a policy decision by Gov Le 3 LES minim | 
regulation in this behalf, on the lines JUNE we by H 
Central Government would seem to be covered under ihe subj, 
‘co-ordination and determination of standards m , institutioni | 
higher education or research and scientific and dps instituti; ' i 
which is included in the Union List in the Seventh Schedule ant Ti 
within the legislative and executive powers of the Central Gow apt 
ment. m 
Although it is not of proximate interest, we consider it our | ius 
to touch upon a point of fundamental principle which might possi | exi 
arise in the future. As stated above, the Government of Indiak: int 
already decided in principle not to make the medium of instrui ss 
in Universities an issue of Government policy. Considering the i pla 
of flux in which several important factors governing this ISSUE! Sta 
at present, we have no doubt that this is the right decision ani prc 
have endorsed it in the foregoing. We would, however, like tof in 
one or two observations on this important issue of 'autonom gif 
Universities which might become pertinent if unfortunately | we 
issue, ultimately, does not get resolved satisfactorily. The pnis con 
of autonomy for Universities is of course a very wholesome pri sch 
It is intended to secure independence from the executive Gov 
ment in their teaching by university professors, to secure acadt | 


freedom within the Universities and subserve the best interes 3d 
advancement of knowledge. So far as the question of the linge 
medium of instruction -is concerned as distinguished from the E 
of the instruction or the conditions in which the insi 
imparted, there would not seem to be any reasons, in princip ul 
the last word must rest with each university authority acting 
own judgment. We feel confident that the university ay u 
would, while taking their decisions, act in due deferent i | 
national language policy as adopted by the country for itse™ | 
this topie Mahatma Gandhi observed as under:— | 
K 
‘In my opinion this is not a question to be decided by ee | 
i cians. They cannot decide through what one oie 
boys and girls of a place are to be educated. E Not! 
is already decided for them in every free country: "T 
they decide the subjects to be taught. That depen A 
the wants of the country to which they belong: st M 
7 a privilege of enforcing the nation's will in the Pero, 
possible. When this country becomes really wal It 
question of medium will be settled only OM e A 
academicians will frame the syllabus and preted tion 
books accordingly. And the products of the P ne oo E 
) a free India will answer the requirements © Jer- So n 
as today they answer those of the foreign TU] 


as we the educated classes play with this ques 
much fear we shall not produce the free and a 
of our dreams. We have to grow by strenuo 


thy. 


or *Vide the statement made by Shri M. M. Das, Deputy Minister for 
v 24th November. 1955. : 
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Jniverg | of our bondage, whether it is educational, economical, 
> minim social or political. The effort itself is three-fourths of the 
20 battle’. 

the subi. à : 
tutions: 24. We would like to point out the consistency of our conclusions, 


astitutiy in the main, with the recommendations made by the University 
dule ay; Education Commission and Secondary Education Commission. There 
al Gove is, of course, a difference in the perspective in which. we have 

approached the question and the perspective in which it was ap- 

proached by these two commissions in their respective fields. While 
it ourg | these commissions considered the question of education in the three 
ht posi. languages, namely, English, Hindi and regional language, from their 
"Trid y expert and pedagogic point of view, as a part of their general inquiry 
| into the whole field of university education and secondary education 


i rud i L] n t . 

I respectively, we were concerned to formulate specific views as to the 
a issu place that instruction in these languages should have in the different 
LO X I 


: stages of the educational system in the context of the language 
ion and problem of the country and the provisions relating to language made 
ke toti in the Constitution. “As might have been expected, there is some 
utonom! | difference in their recommendations and our views, largely in that 
nately we have had to go more into certain particulars and record specific 
1e prit * conclusions; these conclusions are, however, within the framework of 


le P schemes recommended by these commissions. 
ve Got. 
re acad | The University Education Commission has made the following 
interes! | recommendations in regard to the medium of education: 

e ling | : : é 
Ue "d that for the medium of instruction for higher education 
the c? : 3 S 

structié | English be replaced as early as practicable by an Indian 
i iple language which cannot be Sanskrit on account of vital 
Wo. uj difficulties; 

f à k " à o 
ae | that. (i) pupils at the Higher Secondary and University stages 
eng | be made conversant with three languages,—the regional 
" 1562 language, the Federal language and English (the last one 
| i in order to acquire the ability to read books in English) ; 

by acil that (ii) higher education be imparted through the instru- 
nga mentality of the regiona] language with the option to use ` 
hat que the Federal language as the medium of instruction either 
a NO Y for some subjects or for all subjects; 

ends) NE a 
epee that English be studied in High Schools and in the Universities 
g. im in order that we may keep in touch with the living stream Y 
bee of ever-growing know! rdge’. A 
> wey It will be seen that our recommendations about the medium of 
repat i instruction are wholly consistent with those of the University Educa- 

e D tion Commission. 


The Secondary Education Commission has recommended that— 
"During the Middle School stage, every child should be taught 


atleast two Janguages. English and Hindi should be intro- ' 3 
duced at the end of the Junior Basic stage, subject to the 

principle that no two languages should be introduced in 
the same year’. - idi j 
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It has also observed as regards the study of Hindi that— l 
e 

‘In view of its becoming the official language of the Centre T a! 

of some States, every pupil at the secondary stage sho. of 

be given an opportunity of acquiring a basic knowlg - 

of the language and it be left to him to develop it agg. 

ing to his needs. From this point of view it is streẹ 

that Hindi should be taught during the middle school; | 

the senior basic stage’. | 


COY 
ïm 

« TIRE 
Furthermore, with reference to the position of language studi ua 
observes— 


"We, however, feel that under present circumstances it shy 
be possible for a child to learn three languages. It is; EY‘ 
doubt true the scripts being different the strain will k |+ 
little heavy, but we believe that it is easier for the di 17 
to learn these languages at an early stage than at ali <)- 
stage’. | Lc 
EN 
In consideration of the more specialised point of view from wh \2"é 
we had to approach the question, we have had to go into furl 
details of certain aspects and record a specific conclusion about Hit _ 
being made compulsory at a certain stage in the secondary school. he 
ron 


Text-Books im 
: [iu 
29. We must say a word about the problem of text-books. TÉ «umi 
are no inherent difficulties about ensuring an adequate suppl) cor 
text-books corresponding to the medium in the university cous vis < 
This is almost wholly a matter of demand and supply. We havet 
the position regarding the availability of text-books for unives| — 
courses reviewed and a paper was prepared on this subject, int. of 
Commission's Office: it has been printed as item VII in the ‘SUP? -pro 
mentary Volume™. As contrasted. with the position about five yë siti 
ago, when there were hardly any books on any subject in Hind! Tite 
the regional languages suitable for being prescribed as text d for 
for degree examinations, it is seen that now there are a fair nul! puk 
of books on almost all the subjects taught for the B.A. and BO As 
degrees in the Hindi medium and to a lesser extent in the med une 
of some of the other regional languages. Undoubtedly the gig umi 
progress made in respect of text-books in Hindi is due to the UD, Seu 
sities in the Hindi-speaking areas having gone ahead progres 
in the direction of introducing the Hindi medium for their C? 
particularly in the Arts faculties. The present position is that, ij text 
rally speaking, while for science and other technical faculties 
are practically no text-books, there is a reasonable adequacy ? 
books for the Arts faculties in Hindi. 


a the: 


produced in the various Indian languages is different f° 
question of their quantity. It would obviously be far : 
evoke an increment in the quantity than it would be to secun 
improvement in their quality. The quality of the tex øi 
produced and whether they are original compositions OT 7 
translations would depend mainly on the capacity of our aca 


ie R 
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| 
|m»ersonnel and any deficiencies in this regard could have but little 
Centre , connection with the linguistic medium. If there are pes canab 
(jn id t composing good text-books in the English language, 5 ey saom i 
knowl 2#ve no difficulty in rendering text-books into Hindi m regions 
it M anguages or collaborating with somebody else who would help Hee 
is st 4| to achieve the rendering. A change of linguistic medium in this 
m context is a neutral factor and cannot be blamed for such deficiency 
School ïm quality. In the long run, if anything, the change in the linguistic 
| medium by helping to promote a better perception of the subject- 
studies matter should serve as an impetus to original thought and composition. 


; it shell The problem is not merely one of. text-books alone but, and to an 


b 


| will literature’ that is needed by students reading for university courses 
- the di 2 different faculties. There has to be a good supply of hand-books, 
, Histories of thought, biographies of thinkers and writers, histories of 
at ali | literature and books of literary criticism, statistical abstracts, atlases, 

encyclopaedias, etc. as supporting reading matter. There is at 
rom whi Present a very acute shortage of all these in all the Indian languages. 


to furl 

vout Hi| It is obvious that it will be a very long time before we are able 

school, | to build up in Hindi or the different regional languages a volume 
-ef all this literature anything like comparable to what is available 
im the English language even in respect of subjects included under 
"humanities. However, the provision that we have made for 

ks. Tht university Students to possess generally an adequate knowledge of 

supply »eemprehension in the English language would be able, and indeed 

y at devised specifically for that purpose, to eke out this deficiency. 

| have? 

univers: Are any special arrangements necessary for ensuring a good flow 

ect," of text-books and other supporting literature to sustain a policy of 


e SUME 'rogressive change-over of the medium of instruction in the Univer- 
five ya ities to one or more of the Indian languages? So far as ‘reference 
l Hind! Titerature' 1S concerned, we feel that the supply is unlikely to be 


textb forthcoming unless special steps are taken for promoting the 
ir nul “publication of such literature, which is generally unremunerative. 
id BÓ! As a rule, the initial capital expenditure involved and the relative 
A mede unprofitability of such undertaking would deter private enterprise 
ne git! | uxiless substantial aid or sponsorship was forthcoming from other 
1e Un! sources. So far as text-books are concerned, on the other hand, 
gressi | very largely, we suppose, it is a matter of demand and supply and, 
i cou. therefore, while some initial effort would be necessary to encourage 

Suitable persons in the academic field to undertake the writing of 
text-books, once a sufficient demand has been generated, the problem 
will tend to get easier and will eventually settle itself in terms of 
the normal demand and supply. i 


, As regards suitable agencies for co-ordinatin the supply 

j text-books to tequirements and initiating Sud supply D ie 
commencement, as well as organising the production of other 

Supporting literature, we have no particular Suggestions to make 

, beyond emphasising the need for continuous co-ordination between 

4 anlversity authorities in this respect. Our resources of personnel 

"vere limited and, if the Universities arranged for different subjects 
"being taken for working up by different professors, we would Be 
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able to obtain the best coverage in the shortest time. We do, 
- know whether it would be possible or not to effect such co-ording 
through the normal agencies for consultation between the Unis. 
.sities, like the Inter-University Board. It has been suggested t | 
that for securing effective and co-ordinated action in this impor, 
respect, it is necessary to set up a specific and separate co-ording 
agency under the auspices of the Central Ministry of Educa 
As regards the actual carrying out ot the work, possibly, it ma | 
found advisable to have some part of such work, relative prindy hav 
to the supporting literature, sponsored in an appropriate Sectiy| 
the National Academy of Languages, the setting up of which 
recommend in Chapter XIV. These details will however hay’ 
be settled and decided by the Education Ministry of the Govern 
of India. We would merely emphasise the paramount importane 
this work in which, apart from the Universities, the State and | 
Union Governments have also an obvious interest in view d 
bearing on the country's language policies. 
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CHAPTER VII 
LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—I 
(i) OFFICIAL LANGUAGE OF THE UNION 


Some of the specific terms of reference which the Commission: 


| princi! have been asked to make recommendations on are as to— 


> Section 
f which: 
ver have 
Governu 
portant | 
ate and 
view a | 


4 
A 


Ithe Commission shall have due regard to 
the interests of persons belonging 


(a) the progressive use of the Hindi lenguage for the official 
purposes of the Union; 


(b) restrictions on the use of the Engiish language for all or 
any of the official purposes of the Union; 


* * * * 


(e) the preparation of a time-schedule according to which and 
the manner in which Hindi may gradually replace English 
as the official language of the Union and as a language: 
for communication between the Union and State Govern- 
ments and between one State Government and another.. 


It is further laid down that ‘in making their recommendations, 


Nd the just claims and 
to the non-Hindi-speaking areas in. 


regard to the public services” ` 
3 


t 
use of Hindi as the language of the Union a 


4 In the next chapter we will consider the issue of the language for 


In this chapter we w 


Union-State and Inter-State communication and the problem of 


numerals. In chapter XII the issue of language in the public service- 
examinations will be considered. 


.-. We will first review generally the progress made so 
introducing Hindi in the affairs of the Union. 


far im 


n. 


of the Union shall be Hindi, 
continue to be used for all 
Which it was b 
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In accordance with this provision the President has issued "Og. 
-that the following shall be the official purposes of the Unig, 
which Hindi language may be used in addition to the Eo 
_language: | 

!(1) For correspondence with the members of the publi | 

| (2) For administration reports, official journals and repo, lio ( 

Parliament. Pes 

(3) For Government Resolutions and legislative enactmgito | 
. (4) For correspondence with State Governments which] 

adopted Hindi as their official language. A | 

for 


, » ; 
(5) For treaties and agreements. Do 


: (6) For correspondence with Governments of other countireta 
and their envoys and international organisations. | and 


(7) For formal documents issued to diplomatie and con; thei 
officers and to Indian representatives of internati PP 
organisations. ine 
(8) For warrants of appointments of Governors of Sn t 
Judges of the Supreme Court and Judges of the Hightin t 


As regards restrictions on the use of the English language DEP 


zall or any of the official purposes of the Union, in view 0 bur] 
-provisions of Article 343 and clause (6) of Article 344, the E nee 
position is that for the period of 15 years up to 1965 Hindi lan whic 
-can be used only in addition to the English language except "nea: 
far as, under the latter of these provisions, the President may "men 
-directions in accordance with the report on this Commisof C 
.recommendations, which are to be examined and reported “Indu 
"thereafter by a committee consisting of 30 Members of Parliin | 
Until now, therefore, there could have been no question of imp*Hinc 
.any restrictions on the use of the English language for any ae 


-official purposes of the Union. put 
i panni 
From the replies that were given to the Questionnaire ppociel 
‘Commission by the various Ministries of the Government of ‘Hind 
. it transpires that until now Hindi has been introduced Tin H 
„administration of the Union to the following extent. The Mi publ 
-of Home Affairs in their reply have stated as under: i poem 
‘Every attempt is being made to implement the prove F 
' the Constitution regarding use of Hindi in the ofie start 
of the Union. The use of Hindi has been introdu à 
the case of important documents like the m 
Appointment of Governors, High Court Judges, ion e 

medals which have been prescribed in connects 
various awards both Military and Civil also pur tind 
inscriptions as far as possible. Similarly for all cT a 
and State occasions, Hindi language is being ise 
great extent. Some of the important reports, fOr ast 
1 the Report by the Commissioner for Scheduled ^ 
Sceduled Tribes, ete. are also being published i 
along with the English version. Further. thee 
question of the gradual introduction of Hindi 1 7 


SEE -1955 
*Items 1-7., -Presidential Order No. 59/2/54-Public, dated the 3-12 195 
Item 8... . Presidont&alurdendlac @B@og38aAduiated the 27-5-1937- 
Fe 
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E "Os of the Ministries of the Government of India is also under 
h mon; the active consideration of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 
p Eng Questions given notice of in Parliament in Hindi are also 
| answered in Hindi.’ 
publie | Mi Le 4 n : 
1 repa. From a fuller account of the position as elicited from their replies 
Tis 


ito our Questionnaire and from the oral examination of witnesses 
representing the Ministries, the position in more detail would appear 
enactmeito be as under: 

which lj. : ) 
| "The Defence Ministry has provisionally selected Hindi equivalents 
for some of the drill words of command which will be used by the 


er counzretained as have been completely assimilated into the Hindi language 
ons. and which carry definite technical concepi, making it difficult for 
nd con: their translation into Hindi to convey the Same meaning with 
nterna Complete exactitude. Hindi is the medium of instruction for Army 

educational training except in technical arms of the Services. In 

the Navy, Hindi is a compulsory subject for all advance class boys 
| of Sn the Boys’ Training establishments and for higher grade trainees 


jew d spurposes e.g. money orders and telegrams. Hindi is also used to 


1 ‘meet statutory obligations such as for notices, proceedings, etc. 
di lange which must be in the language of the people for whom these are. 
X cepi I meant, as for example under Emigrants Act, the Industrial Employ- 
t may *ments (Standing Orders) Act, Minimum Wages Rules, Employment 
ommis'of Children Act, etc. for notices of adjudication proceedings of the 
yorted "Industrial Courts, ete. Income-tax assessment forms are also issued 
ParlàPin Hindi. The Survey of India has issued Some maps in 
of imfHindi and the Railway Board uses Hindi for publications 
any ülike Time-Tables, etc. for Hindi zones only. Steps are afoot 


ont 0 "Hindi in addition to English and its annual reports are also published 
iced Min Hindi. The Ministries of Rehabilitation and -Food and Agriculture 
he MWpublish also in Hindi booklets on various schemes sponsored by 
them. The Ministry of Irrigation and Power has a Hindi Section 
-ovisioitor replying to communications and questions in Parliament which 
oficial are received in Hindi. The Ministry of External Affairs has also 
On ducStarted the use of Hindi: e.g. Hindi forms of Letters of Credence and 
tro s giome other formal documents have been finalised and these documents 
formal documents acknowledging the appoint- 
itaries are prepared in Hindi and programmes 
elating to the visit of foreign dignitaries in India are printed in 
dindi alongside English. In some Embassies of India agreements 
qand treaties are prepared in Hindi, English and the language of the 
Ountry concerned. The Letters of Accreditation and Credentials 


and e ndi is also being 
a few Embassies in acknowledging invitations from foreign 
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9, It is necessary to make a distinction between steps taką irea 
the Government of India for the implementation of the constitu, dev 
provisions so far as they relate to the Union administration aj inti 
steps taken, measures initiated and/or inspired by authorities, PY 
agencies working under the auspices of the Centre for the pun tha 
of implementing the linguistic provisions of the Constitution inj 0f 
larger aspect. Thus, for instance, as we Saw In an earlier gy, tet 
the linguistic provisions embodied in the Constitution imply ice 
measures in the educational field. The subjevt of ‘education’ jy ^T 
ing university education is largely in the field of State legi yn 
‘and executive authority and the principal power vested in the Wun; 
in this behalf is under Item 66 of the Union List, namely, 
ordination’ and determination of standards in institutions for hj 
education or research and scientific and technical institui Pro 
Besides, in the field of education various other statutory and) me 
statutory authorities like Universities, secondary education b: eac 
private institutions running schools and colleges, local authw;eor 
etc. are involved. In this field, therefore, the responsibilities’ | 
devolve upon the Union Government are not direct administe 
or executive responsibilities but the indirect responsibility 
furnishing a ‘leadership’ and setting in motion appropriate trent 
the achievement of the linguistic solution embodied in the C; 
tution. The same is true wholly or partially, of certain other si Í 
of activity as well. Thus, for instance, if the implementation t | 
linguistic solution implies the rendering of the existing statutes | 
of the Central Government and of the State Governments, int 
Union language, or in the case of the latter into their res. 
regional languages as well, part of the work will fall to be do. 
the State Governments and in respect of such work the respons: 
that could be said to devolve on the Central Government WO. 
that of furnishing a leadership, co-ordinating the activities % 


Government would primarily be those of leadership, CO) i 
and presumably of financial assistance. In the chapter rela 


terminology we have examined the necessity of evolving an! fi 


a 


to adopt any one or more of the languages in use Jn ne 
Hindi as the lar e or ONSE r am 

: e language or lenguages to be used for all OF pg 
official purposes of that State. The responsibility for taking 
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Government also; quite apart from larger considerations, 
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PS taką ireasons given at greater length in Chapter XIII, would make the 
Onstigpsdevelopment of the regional languages as well a matter of close 
tion ag interest to the Government of the Union. This need for co-ordination 
horitie, ‘by the Centre becomes still more pronounced in view of the fact 
the py, that Hindi, which is the Union language, is also the regional language 
tion inj 0f the States in the Hindi-speaking areas. We have considered in 
lier chy | detail, at their appropriate places, what responsibilities belong to the 
mply a centre in respect of these different fields of activities and have 
ation? 1 pee our er as to how they should be discharged. In this 
d legii © apter AT Connery ourselves only with measures relating to 
ii theme’, progressive use of the Hindi language in the business of the 
^ Union. 
namely, | 
1s for hi 3. In its publication entitled *Programme for the Development and 
institut Propagation of Hindi’, issued by the Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ry and: ment of India, in 1955, a programme, in three stages of five years 
ation by each, is announced. We take the liberty of reproducing below this 
1 authon;oortion of the announcement in extenso: p 


sibilities | ‘The Constitution has set a limit of 15 years after which all 
Administr work of the Central Government will have to be carried 
onsibili on in Hindi instead of in English. It will be appreciated 
Me trent | that it is no easy matter to substitute one State language 
1 the Cr for another. The difficulty of the operation is all the 
other sp | greater in the circumstances that face India. On the one 
tation c | hand, it is sought to replace an established language like 
statutes | English by one which has not been used for State adminis- 
nts, Int | tration till now. On the other, there are major Indian 
jr ` respé | languages, besides Hindi, and care has to be taken to allay 
o be dor | any suspicion that the development of Hindi may not in 
responsi | any way prejudice the growth and development of these 
ont wol | languages. 
ivities © “It was, therefore, necessary to chalk out a planned programme 
gram | so that when the time came after 15 years to replace 
yernmel | English by Hindi, the change could be effected without any 
n-Hindi! hardship and with complete success. Of the measures 
q fall,» necessary for achieving this objective, the two most 
vernm | important are to develop as rapidly as possible terms in 
xt the Ce science, technology and administration to meet our national 
oo-ordilt requirements and to foster the spread of the language in 
^ relat areas where it is not the mother-tongue. _ 
"With this object in view, the Education Ministry has planned 
to cover the 15-year programme in three stages of five 


years each. The programme of the first five years has been 

planned as follows:— 

(i) Preparation of Hindi technical terms. It is proposed 
to complete the major portion of this work during this 
period. It may be mentioned that over twenty-six 
thousand technical terms have been considered and 
final lists are ready in several sciences of which details 
are-given in the body of the Report. 


(ii) A drive to make Hindi a compulsory subject in 
Secondary schools in all non-Hindi-speaking areas so 
that the next generation of educated Indians may be 
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Hindi-knowing. It may be mentioned that 
States including Assam, Bombay, Coorg, Hyden 
Saùrashtra and Travancore-Cochin have already; 
Hindi compulsory in the Secondary stage. wj 
Gii) Propagation of Hindi among the people in nonpa) 
speaking areas. This programme has to be sid) 
for if large areas of the country are unfamiliar, 
Hindi, it can hardly attain the status of a nat, 
language. ` 


‘The programme for the second term of five years hash pra 


planned as follows:— ed 
F bus 

(i) The compilation of Hindi technical terms wil nat 
completed during this period. ye 
rel: 

(ii) All students in non-Hindi-speaking areas are i the 
made familiar with Hindi. froi 

s 4 : 3 NT. hha 
(iij ^ programme of adult literacy in Hindi will be ca Ee 
out in non-Hindi-speaking areas. wit! 
land 


After the ground has been prepared on the above lines) Sta 


third five-year programme will be to introduce Hindi pos: 
by side with English for administrative purposes % witl 
Central Government and as a medium of communi? nist 
between the Centre and the States. This will give: 

years during which to watch the development of Hm 4 
the language of administration and provide the o ES 
tunity to rectify any difficulties and shortcomings prn 
may be discovered. This programme will make it be 

to replace English by Hindi at the end of 15 years wit 
any lowering of educational standards or danger 0 : | 
nistrative breakdown. ] 


mentation of the programme detailed above for 


the’ 
five years: — E 


; P i 
(i) The preparation of suitable scientific, technical y | 
administrative terms so that the transiti ehi 
English to Hindi for educational, scientific, Cu 
and administrative purposes can be ach 
rapidly and as smoothly as possible. i 


(ii) Measures for the growth and development. of 
literature by facilitating the publications ndi 
editions of classics, of translations from non- cie 
well as other Indian languages and of new ji 
literature in the language. Such literature Jite 
provided at various levels, namely, juveni! notte 
literature for the neo-literate adults and 8° 
richment of literature in Hindi. i 


es d 
(iii) The preparation of standard grammars and 
aries in Hindi. 2 
vd 
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t | . . 
Hyd Gv) Action taken for the introduction of Hindi a com-- 
lready p pulsory subject in secondary schools and the en- 
: yu couragement of Hindi in Universities and other higher 
| institutions. 
P (v) Steps for the propagation of Hindi in non-Hindi areas 
be stres | and measures to provide facilities for learning Hindi 
miliar , to ' non-Hindi knowing Central Government 
t a mali employees.’ 


It will be noticed that most of the measures announced in the 
rs hast programme are calculated to be of use not only for the more restrict- 
ed purpose of progressive introduction of the Hindi language in the 
business of the Union but for the larger purposes of providing a: 
ms wil national leadership for the solution of the linguistic question to which 
we have adverted above. The adequacy of the different measures 
relating to different fields has been noted in the appropriate places in 
| are t! the Report. In the context of the present chapter, it would appear 
from this programme that, it is intended that only after the ground’ 
has been prepared in the first two five-year programmes any con- 
ll be cif siderable attempt would be made to introduce Hindi, side by side- 
with English, for administrative purposes of the Central Government 
. „and as.a medium of communication between the Centre and the: 
ye lin! States, The hope is expressed that this programme will make it 
e Hindi! possible finally to replace English by Hindi at the end of 15 years 
JOSES or without any lowering of educational standards or danger of admi- 
nmuni?& nistrative breakdown. We would be reverting to this point later. 
jill give! | 
n Siini 4. So far as the change-over of the language of administration is 
the oj concerned, what are the requirements? As far as we can see, the 
ymings | principal requisites are the following: — 


; Sn . 9 Q . e 
eit po (i) Preparation and standardisation of the necessary special 
Gars tal terminology used in the administrative field. 
yer 0 


l (ii) Translation into Hindi of official publications embodying 
| rules, regulations, manuals, hand-books and other proce- 
dural literature required for the day-to-day working of the 
administrative machinery. 


Training of administrative personnel of different cate- 
gories, to appropriate standards of linguistic competence, 
for the purpose of using the new linguistic medium with 
the requisite efficiency and facility. 


Development and furnishing, in the new linguistic- 
medium, of the mechanical and service aids necessary for 
speeding up and facilitating office work; such as type- 
writers and typists, Hindi stenography and stenographers, 
printing and duplicating machineries, teleprinters and 
other communication services, adapted to the use of the 
new medium. ; 
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to the ‘administrative dialect’, the Ministries of the Government, | 
governmental agencies, dealing with subjects touching upon scien 
‘and technical matters, would need to use specialised academic i 
nologies pertaining to these fields. Legal terminology in Partie | 
is very closely connected with the administrative field, he rey 
ing of statutory enactments and rules and regulations therey, | 
into the Hindi language, which is an undertaking primarily belon; 
to the field of progressive switching over of the linguistic maj, 
to Hindi in the law courts, would also be a matter with aq 
incidence in the administrative sphere. We have examine: 
issue in greater detail in chapter XI. ‘Therefore, even if we ixi 
¡administrative terminology for purposes of convenience of discus: 
' in the present context, the corresponding issues relating too 
fields, which also impinge upon administrative activities, must; 
ibe lost sight of. So far as requisite (iv) above is concerned, thei | 
‘of telecommunication for instance touches upon the needs; 
requirements of unofficial agencies like the newspapers and È| 
agencies, shipping and other transportation services dependentr | 
telecommunication etc. The development of Hindi typewritesi 
Hindi stenography would likewise be a matter of interest, aparti | 
the Administration, to the large numbers of commercial ust, 
‘these machines and services. E 


9. So far as the administrative terminology and the translatit 
‘manuals and other procedura! literature are concerned, wet. 
"below the specific questions that were put to the Governmt | 
India by the Commission in a letter dated the 12th November’ 
and the reply received thereto from the Ministry of Home Afiat | 
ibehalf of the Government of India on the 19th January 1956. 

Queries | 

(1) Have the Government drawn up any specific prog 

for the progressive use of the Hindi language " 

: ^ official purposes of the Union? If so, the details ig 
! may please þe furnished. 


of statutory laws, rules etc. would seem to be E i 


) k . ^ (0 | 
Have the different stages in this been consider ed, v 

time estimates made relating to different stag he0 
the programme for progressive use of Hindi for ^, 


purposes of the Union articulated with such stag’ 


agencies are evolving technical terms either for at! 
g f 


; for regional languages, and having regard to thé 5 
"E it is desirable i have, as far as RS identic ; 
for different languages whenever new technic frech, 

i coined, has machinery been provided for dina” 
ordination of such work? And is such co-07 ^ — 
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ernment, | 
ON Scien ga ; 
lemic ten (3). More: particularly, have any (approximate) assessments 
n Partie. been made of the number of administrative and other 
e renji terms which would have to be evolved for the different 
M stages and a time-table drawn up in this behalf? 
y eon: 
stic mei; (4) Have any estimates been made of the number of manuals, 
ith a di: rules, regulations, and other procedural literature which 
amined: would have to be translated or rendered into Hindi cor- 
I we ist | responding to different stages in the progressive use of 
of discus: the Hindi language, and a time-table drawn up? Is it 
Ing too intended to do so early? 
d | ' (5) Have any estimates been made about the essential mini- 
a i mum of legal literature and statutes, both Central and 
nee State, which would have to be translated into authorised 
5 and È versions if there is to be a change-over from English to 
endent Ui Hindi/regional languages in the business of superior law 
a | courts? t 
(, aparti 
A user | Has any assessment been made of the time that this will 
B take, including the time which would be occupied in the 
preliminary stage by the evolving and establishing of a- 
ranslatit | legallexicon? Has it been considered what agencies should 
d wen take up this work? What progress has been made in this 
vane met respect until now? 
ena | Answers 
; 1996. (1) A copy of the programme drawn up by the Ministry of' 
Education for the development and propagation of Hindi 
issued in 1955 has already been forwarded to the Chairman 
of the Official Language Commission. Another copy of 
» prog” the pamphlet is enclosed. With regard to progressive use 
jo of Hindi language for the official purposes of the Union, 


(2) 


the President has issued an order under the proviso to 
Clause 2 of Article 343 of the Constitution of India Specify- 
ing the official purposes of the Union for which the Hindi 
language may be used in addition to the English language. 
A copy of this order and of the Office Memorandum issued 
by the Ministry of Home Affairs to all other Ministries, 
which is self-explanatory, is also enclosed. 


There will be the following two stages: — 


(i) By the 31st March, 1956, all the designational and 
general administrative terms and about 15,000 techni- 
cal terms concerning certain Ministries will be 
finalised. 


(ii) By the 26th January, 1960, the entire work of prepar- 


ing requisite technical terminology in Hindi and 
translating manuals, regulations, procedural literature 
etc, into Hindi on the basis of the terminologies 
evolved will be completed. P 


From 26th January, 1956, onwards, Hindi will be introduced 
side by side with English in the work of the Govern- 
ment of India. The answer to the second part of this 


1220 HA—8 
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114 | 
question relating to co-ordination of the work om 
nology has already been supplied to the Officia] Tad ies 
Commission by the Ministry of Education. The ink thi. 
tion is, however, reproduced below: — i Inc 

j | tion 
The Board of Scientifie Terminology set up by the not 
Ministry of Education in 1950 has already under nis 
task of co-ordinating the work in regard to technig| anc 
scientific vocabulary in Hindi and regional languag of 
is in possession of all the work done in this field soh | at 
at present in the interest of uniformity and eff ! 
far as Government of India is concerned, this Boyi WO 
taken the sole charge of the work of evolving» 
scientifie and technical terminologies in Hindi. 


\ 


(3) Approximately 4,000 designational and general at Pe? 
trative terms may have to be evolved for this pum, is 
is not possible to assess the number of other terms: 


; ; ; | per 
will have to be evolved as this covers a widem P 


subjects. 

(4) The number of Manuals, Rules, Regulations, elt. do 
have to be translated into Hindi has to be detti pra 
by each Ministry individually as and when the 14 24, 
technical terms are finalised by the Education Mins) Jike 

(5) The Ministry of Law, who were consulted in ther, ee 


have stated that they have made no estimate ¢ > 
matters referred to in the first para. of this query. -— 
have not also made any assessment nor conside | 
matters referred to in the second para. of the quet, co-¢ 
" ‘ d x 

As regards the evolution of administrative terminology, 
examined the whole question of terminology together in 4 s | sub 
chapter and since the same considerations would apply to M imn 


trative as to other terminology, we have nothing to add to ji | tec! 
present context. |! Def 
i Min 


The questions of standardising typewriters, organising call scie 
Hindi stenography etc. have been A dered in a separate Si Aff 
chapter XIIT. I: 


| tion 
As regards translation of ma 'ocedural literati eo 
stated in the Government of ee MT the number f S 
i publieations to be so translated has to be determined by C ME 
iry individually. "While the exact procedure to. be follows !'high 
undertaking of translation of such literature would of COUP term 
the Government of India to determine as most convene? el! thei 
obliged to draw their special attention, in any arrang ns 
may make in this behalf, that is to say whether the traig 
centralised in one agency or is decentralised over „tP eer 
ministries and departments—to the imperative necessity he w 
uniformity in the language used in such renderings 0f dien th 
etc. Apart from the special terminology evolved, standa pi work 
which we have elsewhere stressed, it would be desirab n d 
sure that general terms and expressions already curl ly 


language and no dallingaigndercthewategory of the 7^" | 
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Ork off, ; j 
cial La, terminology, are also used in the same sense at different places in 
Thei this procedural literature. The Hindi language, along with other 

'| Indian languages, had fallen into disuse in P iea Nd pus. 

| tion; and as a consequence of this, it may be foun a recs 
Jy the notions and shades of meaning to be conveyed in the field of admi- 
ndertay, nistration by words in general use are not always sufficiently fixed 
techni and established. It will be necessary to be watchful of this aspect 
languag | of the matter; and for this purpose we would venture to recommend, 
eld so fy, at any rate, a general direction and superintendence being vested 
| effici in a single agency in the Central Government, even if the actual 
is Boar work of preparing the first drafts of translations is allocated to the 
lum respective administrative departments. 


di. The third requisite that we recited above, namely, training of 
eral at Personnel is the one that calls for special and detailed notice in the 
| , context of the present chapter. It would be more convenient, how- 
: purp ever, to consider the issues arising out of this after certain other 
iod | pertinent general matters have been noted. 


6. The Government of India functions at the headquarters of the 
| Government through some 20 odd Ministries and a large number of 


wi attached offices and administrative agencies, many of which have 
“the Tall branches or regional offices in several parts of the country. The 


„a administrative activities of some of these large central departments 
n Mink like, for instance, the Railways or the Posts and Telegraphs or the 
n ther) Central Board of Revenue (which deals with Income-Tax, Excise, 
nate d | Customs, etc.) are vast and spread out over all parts of the country. 
' The Railways, with some nine lakhs of employees, are by far the 
aa largest single commercial employer in the country. The Posts and 
.| Telegraphs Department is an immense organisation with a coverage 
/|co-extensive with the entire inhabited area and with units going 
ye down to the remotest villages in the farthest recesses of the country. 
ogy, si Apart from the size and extent, the variety of work involved, and of 
in a"; subjects tackled in the business of the Union administration is 
y to ti immense. For instance, the Defence Ministry is concerned with 
d tol! technical subjects arising with reference to the three divisions of the 
| Defence Forces, namely, the Army, the Navy and the Air Force: the 
j Ministry of Natural Resources has, within its purview, all matters of 
ng con scientific research and advancement: the Department of Economic 
ate se | Affairs and the Ministry of Commerce and Industry have to deal with 
| technical subjects like finance, monetary policy and banking, regula- 
tion of industries, foreign trade, technical collaboration with foreign 
terat!" agencies and so forth. 
ber 
; each Since the activities and the interests of the Government of India 
Jowel! departments and agencies touch upon some of these complex and 
cours highly technical fields of work, to the extent of the special technical 
jent, terms that these different departments would need for the conduct of 
mel their business, the terminological requirements for the official pur- 
ens Poses of the Union would be practically co-extensive with the entire 
tr dv terminological requirements in these fields and not merely confined 
he to the ‘administrative dialect’. As we have explained in the chapter 
p relating to terminology, we consider it practicable to commence work 
jj 1n the new linguistic medium much before the entire terminological 
Work is finished, by resorting to the device of freely using current 
nglish terms for which equivalents have not yet been standardised. 


ofr 


4] 
4e 
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Moreover, we have a feeling that in some of the MOTE spa; | 
‘fields, in various technical branches of knowledge, we tot 
any rate for a long time to come, attempt to evolve Indian i tu by d 
responding to English or international terms used by t a eilec 
number of persons who hold converse at the highest techni Wiese 
in these fields. What would apply with reference to sud gres 
the sphere of science and higher education would equall MEN 
cable in the field of technical administration. It may He a 
several such segments of the administrative machinery of th ih 8 
Government technical English terms would continue to be usq the ( 
an indefinite period in the future at levels at which it is ng, the c 
sidered necessary to evolve Indian terminology or such termi Padi 
has not yet been evolved at any particular time. "we 
Apart from this, the activities of certain departments might ELS 
their carrying on correspondence and relevant portion of theirydifte: 
in the English language. In matters like international commu Unio 
tion; in subjects like meteorology, wherein the work depends Prece 
constant contact with foreign countries and is habitually contiS° m 
in the English language; or say the training, under the auspie2®,¢ 
the Ministry of Transport, of the officers of the Merchant Navy w? th 
field of employment pertains to international navigation and reat 
have frequently to serve on ships of foreign registry; in all gi Sc 
matters obviously the English language may have to continue seq ai 
um The business of the administration is to carry out differ 
duties. The linguistic medium is only a means. The objectitimost 
Switching over of the main linguistic medium to an Indian langfn mi 
is to establish a live and continuous communion between the ltWith: 
Govérnment and the Indian people; in those special segments lbetw. 
administrative machinery where the business cannot be compeand t 
carried on except in the English or some other foreign medium, bYoulc 
should, of course, be no hesitation in maintaining such a meivill } 
This is purely a matter of convenience and instrumentality andin th 


Is no room, in our opinion, for sentiment or bigotry. B 
T. Apart from these highly specialised functions of the admin tor 


ti i : jind w 
ive machinery, for the rest of the administrative field _ the he B 


concerning the linguistic change iderec ie 
NUI vt l ange-over could best be consi j'elves, 
ely with reference to the two portions into which this mae worki 


‘ment largely at its headquarte jat or # 
nistrati ers and the non-Secretaria phe C 
Qu Ad cpartments, organisations and echelons of the porn 
igtur 
The Secretariat of the G à : gdVith | 
Qvernment the ‘office ” ani 
BUS pou to enable it to utr uides and ref enia 
den eue lis powers. Like the Government, jr 
1 ore has a certain measure of organic unity. The ji er i 


: diffe inistries of the ji 
Government which are GONE of Mice teal org? 
There is a stream of notes, minutes and memoranda constantly b 
ing between different Ministries and at different levels, inas x 
in the formulation of government decisions the ‘faculties’ TP! 
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may w by different Ministries have to þe considered, their differences recon- 


n temsciled and a single view finally taken. The phasing of a progressive 
€ liuse of the new linguistic medium in the various Secretariat Minis- 
nical | tries, therefore, has to be thought out and planned in a unified 
uch fidimanner and to be co-ordinated in practice. This cannot be left for 
y be geach individual Ministry to decide for itself. 
' be the 
of thet 8. So far as the administrative agencies or the departments of 
be usg the Government of India, with units and branches flung out all over 
is not the country such as Railways, Income-Tax, Customs, Excise, All-India 
termi adio ete. are concerned, certain special considerations arise which 
‘we must here notice. The Organisation of the all-India departments 
of a democratic government with activities spreading out all over the 
mightgéountry, in more than half of which are spoken regional languages 
f theirydifferent from that which has been adopted as the language of the 
commu Union, presents certain unique problems. The problems may be un- 
spends yPrecedented in the field of administrative organisation—as indeed 
y conjjjó many things with reference to the Indian conditions are, and must 
aus me, considering the unique character and size of Independent: India 
Navy il? the polities of the world—but we do not think that there is any 
n an great difficulty about devising a solution 


a all Ž So far as the regional activities of these departments are concern- 
tinue ed and their contact and communication with the public in the 
out (different linguistic regions, these must be conducted in the language 
objectiinost convenient to the people of the different regions respectively. 
an lanffn most cases we suppose this would be the language of the region. 
| the Within the department itself, that is to say, in the correspondence 
rents between the regional formations and the headquarters organisation 
:ompel&and the regional formations inter se, the linguistic medium to be used 
dium, !vould, of course, be the Union language. _Thus, these departments 
a melill have to organise themselves on a bilingual basis permanently 
y andi the sense of using the Hindi language for purposes of internal 


machilelVes, these departments have already come to incorporate in their 
he Go stance, the Post Office organisation, the Income-Tax Department, 
t of pibe Central Excise Department, etc., have always been working in 


ature of their ‘custom’ or clientele and the character of their contact 
fice sah the publie. The postal forms and forms of income-tax, the 


Thes a cr in the main would merely be that the Hindi language would 
AG pake the place of English for purposes of internal correspondence 
by jBd for communication with their respective headquarters organisa- 
he gl dons, 

orba 

nily There is a slight difference, however, to which we must draw 
asme 


Mention, in this substitution of English by Hindi; and this may have 
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significance in certain contexts. English happens to have; 
hitherto, and indeed is still for the greater part, the langua ind t 
only of the Union but also, at all higher levels, of all the Statt th 
ernments and the language widely understood among the jj c 
sections in all walks of life in all the linguistic regions. It ig uc 
that in view of this the place that the regional languages should : 
today in these various organisations at the regional levels is tom ihi 
extent usurped by the English language.. With the substitutie U 
Hindi for English, in view of the fact that Hindi would lbropa 
‘stepping fully into the shoes’ of the English language, in allfrnm 
of regional and State activities there might be some inconvenyf soc 
unless the practices at regional levels in the different organisthe li 
are carefully reviewed to orient them more appropriately in therotice 
set-up: in so doing, the shift in relationship, in these organisi-here 
between their language for contact with the public and the laingui 
for their intra-departmental purposes must be recognised anjihey i 
provided for. We would, therefore, recommend that the worki 
these organisations may be comprehensively reviewed for | A 
purpose. x Omet 
ransl 
In this connection we would like to refer to certain comprans] 
which came to our knowledge regarding the practices said t0»T1ng 
been adopted by the Posts & Telegraphs Department for a wiilispai 
respect of forms used by the public in their daily transactigertai 
certain non-Hindi-speaking regions. Certain forms that used Bs. 
previously printed bilingually, i.e., in the regional languagic e 
English, were now being printed either in Hindi alone or inf the 
and English, and not in the regional languages. Obviously 8 re. 
measures are inapposite and would be ill-advised. In these Œj — 
ments with activities spreading out to all the non-Hindi aic 
particularly in ‘service departments’ like the Posts and Telf angu; 
and the Railways, a change-over to the Hindi medium in plat?he cu 
regional language, before the knowledge of Hindi has SUA. 
spread, would cause inconvenience and be open to obf. 
Obviously, it would be inapolitic even to give room for any Depari 
tion that the instrumentality of these departments is being whossib 
forcing'the pace of Hindi propagation at the expense of the tignini 
languages and in disregard of public inconvenience. These or pt 
ments of Government in their dealings with the public mus iaving 
for their principal consideration the convenience of the publ hat i 


they are designed to serve. MES 
4 ec 

:enndbe r 
It may not always be easy in practice to apply this disi 5 x 
practical issues as they arise; Sue ajes ERI distincte all 


principle quite clear and we would i hat it may his i 
borne in mind in this context. The e A mdi terms 8 a pe 
sions has a certain ‘educative value’ in fields of activity to Ox 
Railways and Posts and Telegraphs, etc., which come E. up 
with the public at so many points of their life. For this fort 
would be legitimate and indeed advisable to use these . d 
expressions in the Union language in sign-boards, fori fle 
that they get into popular currency. But invariably 9 
should be additional to the employment of the regional due cl 
and also English wherever that is necessary—for such pure P 

sufficient publie knowledge of the Union language make e 


necessary. Ondthe gs mmneimlasatupoiats at which f^. 
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Dave ind tourists would be otherwise inconvenienced, the continued use 
angua f the English language even for indefinite time in the future, may 
€ Stategave to be contemplated. One must always bear in mind the purpose 
S the lirhich a particular notice, or sign-board or form is intended to serve 
1 Mind not forget that the linguistie medium is only an instrumentality 
S Siouliind as such a subordinate factor compared to the purpose. Just as 
Is is tom the matter of the public service examinations the knowledge of 
bstituti¢he Union language must not be used as a ‘lever’ for enforcing its 
ould Wropagation, so, these administrative agencies of the Central Gov- 
in alltrnment must not be used, in their fields themselves, as instruments 
iconvef social policy howsoever meritorious it may be; in these contexts 
organishe linguistic ability of the public must be taken as it is found and 
y in throtices, forms and sign-boards, ete., devised appropriately to it. 
rganis#here must be no endeavour to compel people to turn over to a new 
the langinguistic medium by abolishing or curtailing facilities in the media 
ed andihey understand. 
e worki 
d for | A word may be said, in passing, regarding the ineptitude that has 1 
iometimes, within our knowledge, characterised the new terms or > 
ranslations used in such Hindi sign-boards, notices and forms. The! 
n compianslations are sometimes laboured and singularly infelicitous andi 
said topring with them the Union language itself into widespread public 
r a whilisparagement and even ridicule. Besides, due to the fact that 
nsacipertain Sanskrit words have come to acquire in different regional 
; sed @2SUages, specialised meanings, it is necessary to examine all new 
u a tindi forms and expressions so that they are not discordant with such 
nguag yocal background. We would strongly advise that all these aspects 
OMNI the matter, should be carefully examined before new terms and 
sly pressions are adopted. A little care, wakefulness and sensitivity 
hese ln regard to these would bring in considerable returns, by avoiding 
indi Midicule and consequential unmerited denigration of the Union 
i Tele anguage as such, and by helping the new'terms to get smoothly into 
plange currency of common speech. 
; Su. i 
9) obj 9. A more formal aspect from which the organisation of these 
any stlepartments must come under review is the staff structures. It is 
ing Whossible that, since the issue in this particular light had never been 
the Ii nificant in the past, the staff structures of these organisations are, 
nese “or purposes of recruitment, more centralised than they need be, 
c mistiaving vegard to the nature of the duties to be carried out. We feel 
publit'hat it is necessary that the staff structures of these organisations 
hould be reviewed so as to ensure that there is the necessary degree 
£ decentralisation in the personnel establishment. In particular, 
listin? 2e recruitment should be regionally or zonally decentralised as may 
inctidbie appropriate. Establishments need to be maintained centrally on 
ali ; all-India plane in these organisations only to the extent to which 
y and his is cu for their proper functioning. It may be necessary 
jist some cases to have zonal levels for categories of the establishment 
Tansferable between regions within the zone but not all over the 
a puiountry. Already such picos are current in some of these depart- 
S Pran ents. Thus, for instance, in the Railways the recruitment is done 
e s Y four zonal boards. Recruitment policies should be reviewed and 


aa vised appropriately to such reorganisation of staff structures: so 
al pg^hat candidates drawn from different regions or zones have their 
I Vosne chance of selection for posts at the corresponding levels within: 
Apu ; 

kes i 

reigh 
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their regions or zones; and candidates for all-India establishm Í 
so recruited as to afford equal opportunities to persons dra * class 
all the linguistic groups in the country, subject of course p eron 
prescription of appropriate qualifications. For zonal or te, vic 
recruitment also it might be found. necessary, in the intel 
efficiency of the organisation, to prescribe a certain degree oti. 
ledge of the Hindi language which will be the medium for pur. 
of internal communication within the organisation. Here iny 
that employment opportunities of candidates drawn from the 
ent regions are not curtailed during the transitional Stage | 
- standard of Hindi qualification may be pitched having due rege | 
the progress of Hindi in the local educational system. Any deli! 
in the knowledge of the Hindi language at the time of recruit. 
may be made good by in-service training later on. For est 7 
ments at all-India levels it might be found necessary to ap Pc 
higher degree of insistence regarding the standards of Hindik Bis 
ledge at the time of recruitment. There is obviously greater ju lof i 
cation in the recruiting agencies of these Departments requirit; lire 
such establishment that the incoming candidates must have aj pond 
cient knowledge of the Hindi language, eventually to be the ling of or 
medium in the internal working of these Departments. New the e 
less, here also we would advise that the standard of such qui For.; 
tions may be progressively increased as Hindi as a compone -=< 
language makes headway in the educational system in the cat tl 
and in the meantime any language deficiency at the time of r& peop! 
ment be made good by in-service training as far as possible. M 
J 
10. Reverting to paragraph 5 above we would next consid Hind: 
question of training the personnel to carry out their. duties in the! like | 
linguistic medium which we listed therein as the third rege from 
The Union Government has not so far prescribed any specific pass 
gatory requirements in respect of the non-Hindi-speaking UM xm 
Government employees learning Hindi. It may be pointed C ME 
this connection that, of the State Governments, thirteen have ate 
cribed that the State employees shall acquire a certain standi" 


knowledge of Hindi by certain dates, six of these having ‘| Cz 
prescribed penalties, in the nature of withholding increments  presc 

| firmation, for failure to do so. | Ww 
{Home 


scheme of Hindi classes for providing facilities to Central Go (excl 


The Government of India has had in operation since July 
ment servants stationed in Delhi t indi he classes ao 
outside the office hours near the See ae n UT the resid âs un 
areas where the Central Government employees reside 12 " 
numbers and the tuition, which comprises three lectures 4 «i 
alternate days, is given free. The course extends to à Peal 
about six months at the end of which an examination call 
Hindi Prabodh Examination is held conforming to the 
obtained at the Junior basic stage. Prizes are awarded to cae 
who secure high positions in the examination. Admission 
classes is optional. à 
&. 


j e 
Another supplementary and more comprehensive sche? 
started by the Government of India in October 1955. This the. 
also confined to Central Government servants in Delhi but t 


|] 


; 
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Ashmey T 
drawn; | classes are held within office hours as part of the duties of the gov- 
rse f | ernment servants. All Central Government servants have been 
Or m , divided into four categories ior purposes of this scheme as under:— 
Inte | Category A : Persons whose mother-tongue is Hindi. 
ee ofh] Category B : Persons „Whose mother-tongue is Urdu, Punjabi, 
or pur. Kashrairi, Sindhi, Pushtu or other allied languages. 
re, ine Category C: — Persons whose mother-tongue is Marathi, Gujarati; 
lihed| Bengali, Assamese, Oriya or other allied lan- 
stage guages. 
le rege Category D : Persons whose mother-tongue is Tamil, Telugu, 
y deli. Kannada, Malayalam, English or other allied lan- 
recruit | guages. 
res Fersons in Category ‘B’ will be expected normally to reach the 
o qi prescribed standard in six months; those in category ‘C’ in 12 months: 
p a y 


b Y | A s ^ ITAI e Q 1 3 
gend moss in ME EU D in 18 months. On completion of the 
ater je C? ee pom ion, pe ne ese will have a final examination 
sonia i ame sianaard. ‘or Category ‘D’ traine there wi 
LM three examinations, namely, one D de end of E o cae 
ne Did ponding to the present Hindi Prabodh examination one at the ena 
Ned of one year corresponding to the Middle examination and one at 
" M. p ae o 18 RE orea onging to the School Final examination 
J r:peopie in Category ‘C’, there will be t caminations i 
BE or peo! leg j e' will be two examinations e 
compa one at the end of six months, corresponding to the Middle Bo 
the E Do s d (or Gus ens corresponding to the School Final For 
> peopie m Category ‘B’; there will be one examination cor ndi 
le. to the School Final at the end of six months. "These AAE 
will be open to all gover S oho Tees 
o: HAA ae peu servants, even to those who learn 
Tix ivately. ose who have passed a recognised examinati 
int like Matriculation or ‘Ratna’ or have highe ifications in Hindi 
n alı é ] r quali i 
d rege from University or approved organisations, wil E m 
pecifie! Pass any of these examinations. Officers of ‘A? Crisco, Su i 
ing c enun refresher course and training will be given to make the 3 
ated B with the administrative and technical terms and ETE 
navel Se a sufficient proficiency in expressing "themselves ad : 
standi uà ely 1n notes and drafts to be written in Hindi. Ec» 


ing t 
ving | Cash rewards are to be ei 
n a 5 ar be given to persons who would 
ants prescribed examination with 50 per cent, marks or over nins 


| 

-. We have been informed b the r i 

| : y the representatives of tl inistr 
July 8 Affairs that the numbers of Central peu D ee 
-al BR giog class RO and those who are due to retire: cs 
sag arel eni i in t i 
p ien n Delhi, who would fall in the four categories, are 


, in Category A : (Hindi speaking) 
S i : : : o 6,6 

a "n : Category B : (Speaking Punjabi, Urdu, Eu. 
| pet É A Kashmiri, Sindhi, Pushtu). 

calle Category C : (Speaking Marathi, Gujarati, 1,931 
, gi Bengali, Assamese, Oriya). z 
| can Category D : (Speaking South Indian {an- 
$ guages) . : 

on Others = n ; É : i E 

n 

hen, 20,006 
; 5005 aes TTA 
| thé 
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Je were informed in February 1956 that 75 classes were bel 
held in Delhi for giving instruction to the government Servants, an d 
Hindi and the total number of government servants recs wou 
instruction was 2,500. part 

| nt 
The Home Ministry of the Government of India stated that Moo: 
did not have the information about the number of Central Gove that 
ment servants in the various other centres in the country* pling 
giving some idea of the order of sizes involved we would quote; circ 
following figures. The total number of Union Government serva, Gov 
according to the figures given by the Central Statistical Organs take 
tion, was 16 lakhs in 1953 of which the Railways accounted for m tic ! 
than 9 lakhs. Of course large numbers of these employees mig ploy 
belong to categories e.g. Class IV, or artisan or workman or trat the 
man classes, for whom the question of acquiring new lingui for | 
knowledge may not arise at all having regard to the nature of tk X 
duties. are 
i Min 

What should be the standard to be aimed at for the purposi in t 
instruction in Hindi to the employees of the Government of diffe: Apa 
categories who would be'called upon to attend to their duties en 
that language? The standard of linguistic ability in the Engi STV 
language normally associated with the standard of academic& Pes 
cation prescribed for purposes of recruitment for various catego oa 
of government.servants would appear to furnish a guide as t0' the 
standard of linguistic ability in Hindi to be aimed at. Of col na 
during the transitional stage we may have to be content with $8 4155 
what lower standards so far as non-Hindi-speaking personni of t 
concerned hoping that the personnel, as they get inured to coni: the 
ing their work in the Hindi language, would improve their ling? by 
ability in it. the 

Apē 
The next question that arises for consideration is whether nano 
tion in Hindi to the employees of the Central Government My BA 
continue to be on an optional basis as at present or a time-limit s » 
be laid down. by which government servants would be reque 
attain the prescribed standards of proficiency in the Hindi lane sen 
Obviously, an optional basis would be preferable if experience $ lena 
that adequate results are fortheoming therefrom. If, however 
found that adequate results are not forthcoming, it will have ad 
considered whether a compulsory requiremeni, allowing 4 sr fo pro 
period of time, should not be laid down in this pehalf and & 
d means of appropriate penalties. In principle, we are d 


“that no objection could be raised to a compulsory requirem ye den 


"prescribed, to the extent to which such requirement 1s clea 
for for the due discharge of their duties by the servants © ct 
Government. In order to facilitate the acquisition o! the pre 
linguistic ability, various concessions and facilities may in 
to the government servants, such as, free instruction with? 
hours and at convenient places; the granting of a dition? 
for this purpose where government servants cannot in the Cy 
their duties be spared for taking instruction during offic’ 

ae ELT m 
*Detailed information bearing on some of these aspects received subsed" yy. 
the Director-General of Resettlement and Employment is given in Appendi* 
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Van; and so forth. We recognise that any such system of compulsion 
Teceiy, would have to be administered with a sufficient degree of forbearance, 
particularly, to make allowance for the individual government ser- 
vants, especially those holding high positions of responsibility and 
that tẹ working under such great pressure in the discharge of their duties 
l Goya that they could not be expected to find the time for acquiring a new 
try.* linguistic medium. Provided allowance is made for all these 
quote; circumstances and adequate facilities furnished, in our opinion the 
t serv Government is entitled to require that, where a decision has been 
Organ: taken as a measure of national policy to change over to a new linguis- 
1 for m tic medium by a prescribed time-limit, the public servants in the em- 
; ploy of Government must take the pains to equip themselves with 


ees mi à Er EE E ; h ; 
Or tra the linguistic ability in the new medium, which they would need 
lingui for the due discharge of their duties in their respective offices. 


re Of. We find that, sometimes, separate translation units or bureaux 


are proposed to be specially created and attached to particular 
Ministries for the purpose of translating the work done originally 
purpose! in the English language into the medium of the Hindi language. . 
jf diffe Apart from translation agencies that would be required as a perma- 
- dutig ment establishment, there is probably room for such translation 
je Engi Services additionally as a temporary measure for the transitional 
Jemie & Period until adequate linguistic ability in the new medium has 
catego [been generally acquired in a particular Government office or organi- 
a sation; but we do not understand the constitutional provision about 
Of coui the change of the linguistic medium merely to mean that, Govern- 
TN ment wil as a permanent measure entertain the necessary addi- 
with ** tional staff and attach it to different Ministries and other agencies 
srsonn of the Government, so that the work, done largely as at present by 
to col the government servants, may be translated into the Hindi language 
r ling!’ by other government servants engaged at the public expense for 
the purpose, at all points where outward communication is involved. 
Apart from the fact that such an arrangement would involve an 
er inj avoidable burden on the public funds, it would not achieve the 
ent she change-over in the linguistic medium in the spirit in which it was 
imit ghi? enacted; unless work is done in the new language medium in the 
require {way in which it is at present being done in English, the change-over 
j Tang in the linguistic medium would not have in fact occurred in the 
ences sense in which, as we understand it, it has been provided for by 
evel j enactment in the Constitution. : 


gj Apart from compulsions, incentives have also a place in this | 
a St process of training the personnel of the Union Government in the 
ad eM") new linguistic medium. It appears to us that, in principle, the 


quite , incentives should come for performance above the minimum standards | 
ment laid down. Cash awards and prizes, suitable entries in the confi-! 
early “dential records of the government servants etc. would suggest them- 
f the Hi selves as suitable recognition’ for performance in excess of the 
i pres " prescribed minimum. 

o 1 
add 0 The next point for consideration is the age-group of government 
2 al * employees to whom any such compulsion for acquiring the new 
o ? linguistic medium if found necessary should be made applicable, 
2 h 


/ 11 The target date provided by the Constitution is 1965. W 
are of the view that the linguistic change-over will not be smooth]: 
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attained unless the administrative machinery has, for some p 
derable period previous to 1965, been doing its work in Hindi, one 
alternative linguistic medium besides English, the forme, ‘auth 
gressively gaining a place over English as the target date of | Hinc 
draws closer. If we understand the position as it transpires f wou 
the Education Ministry’s programme correctly, it is contem H 
that it would only be in the third five-year phase that Hing, only 
be introduced side by side with English for administrative pur, med 
of the Central Government and as a medium of communis" is 
between the Centre and the States. It would appear from this I 
it is intended that between now and 1960 there would be no Tithe 
mencement with the introduction of Hindi alongside of Engli} besi 
the administrative business of the Union. We are inclined to:intrc 
view that it is necessary for attaining the objective by the tarGov 
date laid down in the Constitution, that we should make a begin nece 
in a substantial way straightway as soon as progress in the wis st: 
pleticn of the necessary preliminaries makes it possible to commeadm 
doing so. Fairly substantial progress has been made in the direj-men 
oi changing over to the medium of Hindi in certain Hindi-speali | 
States and the experience gathered in the process will not be wib, 1 
value. While of course the problem is much more complex ini Persi 
Central Government than in the Hindi-speaking States, the lesP=e" 
available from the experience of the Hindi-speaking States arero nO 
without relevance to the problems in the Union as well. This pene 
perience shows that during the transitional stage. in the Secrelalg, i 
for instance, one must expect to have a mixture of the two lingtigecor 
media in the noting. Some officers and assistants would be ‘kndliguen 
Hindi already or would soon be able 1o acquire the linguistic ablof In 
necessary for doing their work in that language; others may be lern 
E aes POE such acquisition. Obviously it serves no po ae 
9 on make a change until all have acquired the necestecrv 
meu ability in the new medium of expression. A compreng i 
UE uino nalis acquired much sooner than the degë | m 
drafüng in thar lanpusus Or the purpose of doing one's noting youl 
ta guage. After a comprehending ability has rop] 
acquired by all persons there should be freedom and inde? mpl 
couragement to those who have the ability of expressing the™n th 
in the Hindi medium to do so. We would then et the spect 
ome noting being in Hindi and some other noting being in B S 
same ie. In fact, this is what happens even now in «enu 
States in which a specific policy pressing A dS the change-ovion | 


the medium in the administration has been pursued for some of ES i 


In Madhya Pradesh, for instance à 5 
dove 2 tance, where the official language? "qna. 
EM uc Hindi and Marathi, the noting on a single file may TUM orc 
g oe ee linguistic media namely, English, Hindi and M ons 
Sach while expressing himself in Hindi an officer or an T 
dos : m to use English terms or introduce an entire Bn 
sentence where he cannot express his meaning adequately other" 
Likewise, as regards the laws and procedural literature, i 18 
necessary or even advisable, to hold up the introduction C. 
until the last of these have been translated. To some exe 
process of accomplishing ‘prerequisites’ and the actual empik 
of the new linguistic medium have to go on simultaneously: 
. CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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a 


OMe e. | 
lind} 1 rone can always resort to the English term or expression or quote the 
rmer „authority of the law or instruction from the manual in Englisn if 
Me ofj ‘Hindi equivalents and translations have not yet been made, there 
pires h would be no practical difficulty in the way of making a beginning. 
ntempl: The best way to achieve the projected change-over, and indeed the 
Hingi only way, would be to proceed to make a beginning with the new 
re pum, medium wherever practicable even as the various prerequisites are 
munit; being accomplished. 


M Eo ., lf this is the pattern in which a change-over in the language of 
É 9uthe administration can take place most conveniently, obviously a 

nglisy beginning should be made as quickly as may be possible for the 
ned to{introduction of Hindi in the business of the Secretariat of the Union 
the tapGovernment by permitting persons as and when they acquire the 
l begini necessary linguistic ability to switch over to the new medium. What 
a the wis stated in respect of the Secretariat is just as true of course for the 
 commeadministrative departments and the attached offices of the Govern- 
ie diriment of India. : 

- it 
po | 12. It is not sufficiently realised that the problem of re-training 
SI in Personnel in the new linguistic medium is going to subsist for a 
the je Pretty long time. To this day over a considerable part of the non- 
ie ar; Hindi-speaking areas there is no introduction yet of compulsory 

This janguage instruction in Hindi in the secondary schools. Even if such 
Connor? beginning were to be made forthwith, the boy who undergoes a 
Secret fyl] course of such compulsory Hindi language instruction at the 
o lingiSecondary school would not come up for graduation, and subse- 
oe Ent''quently thereafter for superior employment under the Government 
istic abof India, for a period of 12 years or so; so that not only has the Gov- 
ray be'ernment of India on its establishment at present a large number of 
others "persons who must be put through a course of training in the Hindi 
no pulllanguage, but for some years to come, even the intake of the new 
> neceStecruits, subject to what we say in the next paragraph, will be com- 
mpreléng in without an adequate knowledge of the new linguistic medium. 


degre The youngest lot of those "already in government service today 
noting ould be there for over 30 years from now. All this makes the 
y has problem, of requiring the servants of the Government at present in 
jndee employment to acquire an appropriate degree of linguistic ability 
nom the Hindi language, a matter of great importance. 

;pecta- | X 

k un? As regards persons to be recruited in future to services of the 
w in ÜZentral Government it has been decided, we understand, that provi- 
nge-o lon should be made for a compulsory test in Hindi in the depart- 
ome Yonental examination to be passed by probationers before confirma- 
d ges (lon. Such a provision has already been made in respect of the I.A.S. 
runt d as regards other services the Ministries concerned have been 
zu am'equested by the Home Ministry to take steps to make similar provi- 
1 assis ions in the recruitment rules. 


n 
ire pn We have been informed by the Home Ministry as under in this 
- oth onnection: — 

mE ‘The question of inclusion of Hindi as a compulsory subject fo 
re, a examination conducted by the U.P.S.C. for s EET te 
D de services was also considered by the Government. It was 
2 ) 
mplo 
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however, decided not to do so at present but that «| 
should be laid on proficiency in Hindi by providing: | ai 


in departmental examinations’. 


We are of the view that when Government are taking s | thé 
such considerable expense to themselves and outlay of officiy. the 
of the government servants concerned, to equip their ezisting,) €d 
Hindi knowing personnel with a measure of linguistic ability), Su! 
new medium of the Union Government, they are entitled bU 
scribe as a qualification for new entrants into the Union g PC 
after due notice, a reasonable measure of knowledge of the}, 
language in relation to the duties they will eventually have | Ha 
charge in the Hindi medium. Otherwise, the task of re-edu| any 
the employees of Government would be truly Sisyphean || 
steps are being taken for training the existing personnel, thet 
would continue to be of the same character and requiring thi adc 
kind of re-education after entry into government service. Pm to 
a sufficiently long notice is given to enable aspirants to qualifyt in 
selves suitably, and further provided that the measure of li) pe 
ability prescribed at the time of recruitment is moderate t quj 
with, any deficit being made good by subsequent in-service tt ha 
we do not see how anybody can have any ground for compl a | 
these conditions are fulfilled, we are satisfied that the just ste 
and interests of the persons belonging to the non-Hindi-s* | ste: 


areas in regard to the public services would have been duly re | B 

in the prescription of such requirement. | ae 
: ». , in 

13. It is a well-recognised fact that the acquisition off lev 


language is an undertaking of especial difficulty for a pers per 
has passed his middle age. Persons of the age of say 49 aM pu 
today would be due to retire by or soon after 1965 and it vi and 
harsh to insist on their acquiring a measure of linguistic 4^ sid 
discharging the duties of the offices that they would be M wor 
particularly as by virtue of their seniority they are likely d 
holding more responsible posts in which they would have a | 
io spare from their duties. While there need be no comp di ns: 
the case of such persons and while they may be allowed (y sun 
own work in English, they must be required to acquire DU tha 
comprehending ability for reading and understanding no i 
work done by others in their offices and communication ret nati 
the Hindi medium. If it is necessary to prescribe any ER In t 
for this purpose that may be done. While such person si < 
can legitimately expect to be exempted from acquiring ug be 
degree of linguistic ability in expression for themselves it e 
suffered that they should operate as a ‘drag’ on the prog jtë to f 
of the Hindi language in the business of government; aT y to b 
and proper that they should be required to equip i 
the necessary ‘comprehending ability’ so that they do elf Zon: 
or retard the move towards the new linguistic medium i 3 
dint of efforts made by others. 


a e ] . 

We have stated in paragraph, 11 above that during M ed 
tional stage one must expect to have a mixture of the Wes! 
media, that is to say English and Hindi, in the PU tay 
Union. It ISceQnegivaklagtbatcsanchariawatate of affairs i 
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at that, : ; 
OViding: continue even after 1965 if it should so happen that the Union Gov- 
^ ernment employees, despite having made best efforts in the mean- 
_ time, have not been able to equip themselves sufficiently to handle 
Ing st, their official business in the new Union language namely Hindi by 
f offica, that year. Such cases would obviously have to be similarly consider- 
existing €q with sympathy and for a reasonable period of time after 1965 in 
ability; suitable cases the option of using the English medium in the official 
titled ty business of the Union may have to be extended in favour of such 
Inion | Persons. Of course, for reasons similar to those stated in the above 
of thet. sub-paragraph it would be necessary to insist in any case that all 
; have such personnel shall have acquired at least the necessary ‘compre- 
ee, | hending ability so that they do not obstruct or retard the shift to 
mer the new linguistic medium so far as others are concerned. 
"i 14. So far as stenographers are concerned, a scheme may be 
co PA adopted whereby they are granted special leave, if this is necessary, 
vali to undertake training (which may also be provided) in stenography 
quatiyi in the new linguistic medium. We were informed in one State that 
e of lin persons knowing stenography in the English language can fairly 
erate i quickly learn doing stenography in Hindi, provided of course they 
rvice të | have first acquired a sufficient knowledge of the other language. As. 
complai a practical proposition, obviously, we must look to the existing 
e just ¢ Stenographers of the Central Government being taught to do 
lindi- | stenography in the new medium. One cannot think in terms of 
duly 1f | Pe ene uP, the PIDEN DE of He impu mediun until they 
| retired or of replacing them wholesale. The absence of steno- 
| graphic facility would certainly work as a very serious handicap 
pm the adoption of the new linguistic medium at the higher officer 
a levels. We would recommend that a scheme for sufficiently long 
| DN periods of leave being granted to stenographers specially for this 
4 it sgi Purpose with free facilities to learn stenography in the new medium 
di vil and to acquire knowledge of the Hindi language be seriously con- 
M orice and pur ino Sa at an early date. The same remarks 
i| apply to the case of typists. 


ave | 15. What should be the language of publications of the Govern- 
comp à ment of India? So far as statutory publications are concerned, pre- 
ed E sumably they will have to be in the official language of the Union, | 
- cat is to say, English for the present and Hindi evehtually. So far 
42s publications for the information of the public are concerned, the 
ns re issue, In our opinion, should be viewed empirically depending on the 


fi In the case of publications which it is intended should be read widely 
ai) 1n some or all regions of the country, the publications will have to i 
s it 0 be translated in the respective regional languages of the people 
dA si! Intended to be reached thereby. Publications which are addressed 
r ith to foreigners, for instance tourist literature, would of course continue 
an sel to be published in English or other foreign language (s) deemed most 
em" gt suitable for the purpose. The linguistic media for publications of 
onal or all-India railway time-tables will have to be determined 
aving regard to the linguistic knowledge of the public who would 
ave occasion to use these publications. It seems to us that in any 


‘wo Hare used alongside of Hindi. 
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| 
Y | 

We feel that a beginning ought to be made by the Governme. 
india to arrange for publication in Hindi in addition to Eng eo 
this is not happening in any particular cases, of all their publisgoent 
wherever it is desired to reach a wide reading public at UNS a. 
Indian level; and, in the regional languages wherever it is dese terc 
reach the non-English knowing public of the different regions resol, 
have not yet acquired sufficient knowledge of the Hindi languagaione 
is not possible or necessary to lay down any detailed Preseticefer 
regarding this, apart from the obvious one that if one desires grinds 

thing to be read by particular persons one must take the trou 
putting it in the linguistic medium understood by those pers | In 


part of Government offices. It is necessary to caution that unla mul 


translations are done in the kind of simple Hindi that people Wf ih, 
stand the purpose of the publication would not be served. raini 


Jhe 
16. One of the terms on which we have been asked to make Ment 
mendations to the President is as to the ‘restrictions on the Usestaff . 
English language for all or any of the official purposes of theUbyer - 
We do not see that anything is to be gained by imposing such fọ be 
restriction in respect of any of the official purposes of the Utisched 
present and we have therefore no recommendations to make tave 
behalf. ` ve w 
of dii 
17. Our terms of reference state that ‘It shall be the duty “ime-: 
Commission to make recommendations to the President as t0- “hy € 


statut 
(a) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the Adopt 
purposes of the Union; E 
juirei 
* * E * BE were 

; ida 
(e) the preparation of a time-schedule according to whit AE 


e. 
the manner in which Hindi may gradually replace Pare. 
as the official language of the Union and as a tan gor e 
communication between the Union and State GOV? he n 
and between one State Government and another: je tre 


It will be seen that we have to make recommendations ddia 
President ‘as to the preparation of a time-schedule’ in respe Jindi 
official language of the Union. When 


We have explained in paragraph 7 above how the W 
Union Government, or for that matter of any Governmes ti 
Sense, organic. A change-over in the linguistic medium Oei; 
ing business is not a matter in respect of which individual, ollipecif 
of the Government can strike out their own lines and € in M a 
own programmes. A coherent programme covering all A 
obviously essential if the transition is to be steady 2n ing 
indeed if there is to be a move at all as the reasons for 4° q di^rles | 
are always strong. As we have observed before, among? gohe fe 
Ministries there is a constant stream of notes, memoranda , , diultie 
cations, aide-memoirs at different levels and the problem. © ogfWoulc 
in the linguistic medium has to be considered laterally 39 gf 
all Ministries amd, aetkorestieallyclby, HMfimistries as if 
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VeTniteseparate compartments, in any of which a change in the linguistic 
> Engigmedium could be brought about without affecting other compart- 
Publiciiments. The time-schedule must therefore be framed and stages set 
E up according to nature of work.done and the personnel doing it, 
is desidaterally. The precise fixation of these stages and targets must be 
Tegionsresolved upon after consultation amongst the various Ministries, who 
àngusalone would be able to point out specific difficulties, if any, with 
prescticeference to any suggested time-schedule, in regard to particular 
lesires sxinds of work within ‘their fields. 
le troub 
€ In the foregoing portion of this chapter we have set out the 
various general prerequisites which must be fulfilled to facilitate 
indi ofpe linguistic change-over. We have stated how to a certain extent 
ffort the accomplishment of these prerequisites would have to go on 
o simultaneously with a phased introduction of the linguistic medium 
at unlsioe the Hindi language at appropriate levels in the actual business 
eople ure the Government. We have examined the problem of personnel 
"C". raining and suggested how this may be tackled; we have noticed 
the permanently bilingual organisation that certain all-India depart- 


^ 


make e ents would need to set up; we have discussed the incidence on 
he USP"staff structures and recruitment policies that the linguistic change- 
f the Uver would entail for different categories of establishment. In order 
such ito be more specific than this and to advise about the actual time- 
the Unlschedules for different categories of work, it would be necessary to 
make aave both more precise information on certain basic matters which 


We were not able to obtain, as well as to know the precise difficulties ` 


X different Ministries specifically with reference to a provisional 
. duty thime-schedule. The Ministry of Law, we were advised, had not made 
as to~ ny estimates about the essential minimum of legal literature and 
statutes, both Central and State, which will have to be rendered and 
r the Adopted as authorised versions of the new statute-book; nor of ihe 
ame that it would take. We were advised, when we specially en- 
juired, that the renderings that have so far been made into Hindi 
were in the nature of ‘popular translations’ and could not be regard- 
to whid as adequate to serve as authorised texts of the laws in that langu- 
REC. 
plac? ^ Ministry of Law has advised that it has not made any assessment, 
lang nor considered what agencies should take up this work. As regards 
Gove he number of manuals, rules, regulations, etc. which will have to 
her: 5e translated into Hindi, apparently no time or work estimates have 
:ons Mt been made and we have been informed by the Government of 
19 edndia that the numbers of such publications to be translated into 
espr indi are to be determined by each Ministry individually as and 
when the technical terms are finalised by the Ministry of Education. 
orkinf'nformation as to the number of persons of different categories and 
nent; She classes into which they would fall from the view-point of train. 
tU 


a ^ Delhi. In view of all this, it has not been possible for us to be more 
lk Ipecific and to make definite recommendations ‘as to the preparation 
1a a time-schedule’. But we have indicated in the foregoing the 


Mini? Mn i the situation and i i 
t factors bearing on the situa and advised how in our 
| smog ME they should be dealt with. After getting the concerned Minis- 
Joinb ty les to examine the issues for which they ar responsible, assessing 
gst “the feasibilities of the related tasks and consicering the special diffi- 
diulties, if any, of different Ministries and administrative agencies it 
ld be possible to frame a specific time-schedule, but as we (the 


220 HA—9 PERS 
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As regards evolving and establishing a legal lexicon, the | 


g in Hindi, is not available outside of the government servants in - 
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mission) could not obtain this information it will now) 
oo Union decns to take all these factors into aceon, ha 
make a time-schedule. As we envisage it, the process wi] 4 n 
to be something like this: First of alla general plan of actina w 
be resolved upon after assessing ihe feasibilities of the Main {he 
"which are basic components of the situation: that is, evoliid om: 
terminologies; texts in the new medium of the laws and pros delil 
literature; the training of personnel; the development of p. 
stenographic, typing and multiplying facilities etc. Within th Wh: 
of action, time-schedules of change-over of different categyeh a 
business in the affairs of the Union must be drawn up as suby the 
targets articulated with the corresponding development in teh a 
tasks. In fact, the time-schedule, once prepared, will have to pflexil 
constantly under review and adjusted from time to time in th! oy 
of practical experience and having due regard to the proge "à 
personnel training, the progress in fields other than administ 
the progressive accomplishment of the various prerequisité (ii) 
In order that the matter may receive continuous attention ofi | 
nite authority, we have recommended in Chapter XIV that tt 
ponsibility for all the work relating to the Union Admin: 
should be charged specifically on a suitable administrative j era] 
Government. The position would have to remain continuouslyig;; 5 


the supervision and review of this authority. » Uni 
ller : 
u 


In fact, the Commission have not been able to obtain me .. 
Central Government as such, although they were approaches req 
purpose, even provisional proposals of a specific programme eutix 
in the requisite detail for the progressive implementation, lof t 
provisions of the Constitution in respect of the official pur'neral 
the Union Government to take all these factors into act relat 
above. For the rest all that we had to go upon was replies fer oth 
vidual Ministries. As the programme for change-over of D ma 
tic medium has to be coherently framed with reference to W ge~ 
ing of all Ministries, a consideration of this matter c 
the nature of things, be expected in the replies of indi 
iries. nt of 


In contrast to this, we found that several of the Stag tr 
ments had given considerable thought to the matter and ithe T 
Governments which had resolved upon policies of Indian fibe le 
the linguistic medium of administration had adopted SP apt 
phased programmes for the switch-over in the linguistie a Sta 

‘in their affairs and some of them indeed achieved cons! "a jew 
gress in that direction by the time cf our inquiries. e. 


Of course, we are not oblivious of the fact that the P^ 
switching over the administration to the regional langues 
much simpler in the States, where generally speaking, eP fatral 
in the Government establishments is drawn largely from M > 
tic group (s) to whose language(s) the switch-over is to ^ yf 
The Central Government which functions all over the Cii 
as a federal centre must encounter the naturally gre ithe 
difficulties due to its ccuntry-wide ambit of authority 207 4. fis 
pondingly mixed personnel. This however would T l 


content of a plan of action appropriatesin, the case of the 
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3C0l to the question whether such a plan of action should be framed or 
S Wil which is the point which we want to emphasise here. There 
f acting well be valid reasons for going at a different pace in the affairs 
lé ma (he Centre in such a change-over; but that would be no ground 
» volie omitting to draw up a definite plan of action which could itself 
ng peog deliberately so phased as to take account of these special factors. 
nt otu 
ithin th Whatever the reasons for the omission in the past to draw up 
categyeh a specific plan of action aimed at the eventual accomplishment 
is subj the linguistic change-over enacted in the constitutional provisions, 
t in theh a plan and, within the plan time-schedules (with a due measure 
ave toķ flexibility) as subordinate targets, should now be drawn up with- 
ie in tye delay, kept under continuous review and energetically pursued 
e prog eatter. 

dminist | 

equisi (ii) LANGUAGE PROBLEM IN THE INDIAN AUDIT AND 


tion ! | ACCOUNTS DEPARTMENT 
dma 8. The case of the organisation of the Comptroller and Auditor- 


Ave eral is a very special one and merits special consideration. The 
BUCUSITG it of the accounts of the Union and the States’ is a subject in 
: Union list of Legislative powers in the Constitution. The Comp- 
; mute and Auditor-General of India is appointed by the President, 
tain "Ta warrant under his hand; and the Constitution has Specifically 
me, pe eres officer security in his office and independence of the 
nme "»cutive Government as to a Judge of the Supreme Court. Article 
tation" of the Constitution provides that ‘the Comptroller and Auditor- 
i] purfneral. of India shall perform such duties and exercise such powers 
) acci relation to the accounts of the Union and of the States and of 
lies ft0!7) other, authority or body as may be prescribed by or under any 
ofthe?" made by Parliament and, until provision in that behalf is so 
. to (ltde— (we understand such law has not yet been made)—shall per- 
ould m such duties and exercise such powers in relation to the accounts 
vidual gre pps aud of the pistes as were conferred on p. exercisable 
the Auditor-General of India immediately before the commence- 
nt of this Constitution in relation to the accounts of the Dominion 
State GIndia and of the Provinces respectively’. The reports of the 
and themptroller and Auditor-General of India relating to the accounts 
3ianisilthe Union are to be submitted to the President who causes them 
jibe laid before each House of Parliament. The reports of the 
NT. and Auditor-General of India relating to the accounts 
j3 State shall be submitted to the Governor or Rajpramukh of the 
te, who shall cause them to be laid before the Legislature of the 
i The Comptroller and. Audion Genera en control and 
@rvision over all the audit offices among which are the offices of 
V States’ Accountant-General* who do audit as well as compila- 
sages Of accounts of the States for which they are audit officers, "The 
DA pe ?bountants-General also work on behalf of the Accountant-General, 
th the tral Revenues, in respect of certain ciasses of transactions of the 
p. ye fion Government taking place within their respective jurisdictions. 
3 a a resent the returns in respect of all accounts come up to the 
EG Ad — 
j jl fle CP Di La 


» Jie 
tel c The term *Accountant(s)-General used in this secton refers also to ‘Com: 

T p s troller(s) * 
ne E jlrelaticn to tbe States in which these cfficers are desiated as Comptrollers, E 2n) 
[22561 EN 
e cen i \ 
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 Accountants-General in the English language and indeed the, 
' from the sub-treasury upwards are themselves generally, ex 
the English language in the different States. The question, oai 
arises for consideration, is whether with the introduction ii k T 
languages in the administration of the respective Stats nu: 
changes will be necessitated in the organisation of the India ihe 
and Accounts Department. p 
| tio? 


The Indian Audit and Accounts Department 1s organised c e 
under the Comptroller and Auditor-General although itx mn 
accounts and audit functions for the Union as well as for ther 4 s 
State Governments. Within the office of the Accountant-Gy 

each State there are a few sections dealing with Central trar | 
as well as ‘settlement and exchange transactions’ between th | im) 
inter se and with the Centre; but the large bulk of the work!) rer 
to the compilation of accounts of the financial transaction | *.€. 
State Gcvernment concerned; the remainder of the work 14 nS 


the audit of these accounts. | 
: adi 


| wo 
19. The first point for consideration is whether, after ec goi 
has adopted one or more of the regional languages as i$ | cor 
language or languages, one could arrange for the accom ral 
arising out of all the States coming to the Accountants! onl 
as at present, in one common language. If such an am as 
were practicable, it would cause the least upset in the org ee 
of the Comptroller and Auditor-General. In that event, | E 
change that would occur would be that the place of tht’ | 
language would have been taken by Hindi which wo i in | 
language in which the Union accounts (which also, as wesi 
to be handled to some extent by the various Accountants 
would þe rendered. | Ac 


à ¢ not 

We gather that there would be certain difficulties in am Sta 
such a disposition. Accounts are only a ‘bye-product’ of s A | Ge 
trative work, and the maintenance of:accounts is inciden 2. 
discharge of other functions by various administrative M Ge 
The keeping of accounts and their compilation at se 
such as the sub-treasury level and the district-treasu) y Sta 
sometimes done by administrative personnel' who have the 
respective administrative duties to perform. Within e4] acc 
ministrations, it is the respective regional languages wh! pra 


wb 
probably replace the English languase ile the Consti! PE 
empowered State legen c to Eg the Hindi angu i 
of the purposes of the States, it is difficult to predict VM E 
indeed it does not seem likely that,—the Hindi languae me 
adopted generally over the administrative fields in Uu asi 
States apart from the statutory requirements relating 0 the 
and State-Union communications. We must obviously P exc 
consider the arrangements necessary on the assumP 10 9 the 


does not transpire. A knowledge of the Hindi Jangua& y 
therefore be available ES the administrative pe 
cerned to make it easy for the State to comply with M w 
that the accounts shall be sept and compiled at all lev Ee 
the Accountant)@enenabrisieancesmadianr the Hindi lab 


ed the gi 
erally hi | 
Juestion 
tion of A 

States, | 
te India, 


anised o | 
gh itx 
for ther 
tant-Ger | 
ral tram | 
veen the | 
ne work! | 
sactions 
work re 
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d, in this connection, that the keeping of 
accounts is not merely the putting down of figures but involves a 
certain amount of writing e.g. the entering of headings, writing of 
explanatory nofes, quoting of references, carrying on the necessary 
correspondence relating to the transmission of accounts, and so forth. 
The Constitution has adopted the international form of Indian 
numerals, along with Hindi in Devanagari characters, as a part of 
the official language of the Union. The international numerals are 


It may be mentione 


‘known widely and one might assume acquaintance with interna- 


tional numerals amongst all personnel, including generally the per- 
sonnel connected with the keeping of accounts in the States. Since, 
however, the maintenance and compilation of accounts is not merely 
a work in figures as explained above, this would not by itself furnish 
a solution to the problem. 


If this were all there was to it, it might still not be altogether 
impracticable to envisage that in all States the accounts should be 
rendered to the Accountants-General in a common linguistic medium 
ie. Hindi, in order to maintain the present arrangements for com- 
pilation of accounts between the States and the Union, which is the 


| operative system in the country and which must be having several 


| advantages from the point of view of economy, usage eic. This 
| would entail the States having to make arrangements for returns 


fter e | 
; as iis | 
account | 
ntantst | 
n am | 
he oro 
vent, ^| 
of the! 
would 


going to the Accountant-General being sent in Hindi, and connected 
correspondence being conducted in that language, from the level, gene- 
rally speaking, of the district-treasury upwards. If this was the 
only aspect of the matter, one could consider such a disposition; 
as it would probably be practicable, without insuperable difficulty 
on the part of the State, to provide for and it would have the merit 
that it would not compel.a review of the organisation of the com- 
mon Audit and Accounts Department of the country. There are, 
however, other and stronger reasons which have to be considered 


| in this connection; which render such a solution inadequate. 


20. The Indian Audit ànd Accounts Department, of which the 


! Accountant-General is the representative in a State, is responsible 


| General has to con 


cluding files in 


; not merely for compiling the accounts of the Union as well as of the 
`| State but also for their auditing. The Comptroller. and Auditor- 
| General is responsible for auditing the accounts of each. State just 


as much as he is for the accounts of the Union and the Accountant- 


V' General ir the State, in his capacity as audit officer, is the agent of 


the Compiroller and Auditor-General for purposes of audit of the 


M State accounts. As laid down in Article 151 (2) ‘of the Constitution, 
# the reports of the Comptroller and Auditor-General relating to the 


accounts of the State are to.be submitted to the Governor or Raj- 
pramukh of the State, who shall cause them to be laid before the 
Legislature of the State. For purposes of audit, the Accountant- 
duct a good deal of correspondence with the officers 
of the State and may have to peruse files of the offices concerned, in- 
the Secretariat and in the offices of Heads of Depart- 
ments. When the State Government has adopted-a regional language 
as its official language, naturally the noting in the Secretariat and in 
the files of the different offices would be in the regional language 
except to the extent to which the needs of inter-communication with 
the Union or other States may result in the linguistic medium of 
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| 
Hindi beng introduced in certain segments of corresponde 
noting. Audit would also require vouchers and other do, 
be submitted to the Accountant-General of the State, It wr lines. 
unreasonable to demand that, for the convenience of Aui ment 
documents must be submitted in the Hindi language and thy Progre 
notings and correspondence in the Secretariat and within gthis : 
offices be also similarly maintained. It is important to remem, Shoulc 
it is not possible to pre-determine what portions or categories.28° DC 
noting or correspondence would be required for purposes gf #28 
Although it may be that Audit, in fact, sees a small proportin States. 
total correspondence and files, there can be no prior segreg hat a 
papers that Audit may require to see; and Audit must always} 
position to exercise contingently its right to inspect anyi „s i 
papers. It would, therefore, not be practicable in this aspect eS! a 
matter—even if it should be feasible so far as compilation at 
of accounts is concerned—to provide that the papers within thre C 
administration, required for the purposes of the Acttlthe st 
General’s office, be kept in the Union language. We must, themunic: 
proceed on the assumption that, after a State has adopted itstAccou: 
language as its official language, the staff of the Indian Autiown 
Accounts Department, dealing with the affairs of the State Gover: 
necessarily have to be sufficiently versed in that language tler an 


charge its duties. lating 
be int 


The audit of local funds is also done by the Accountanttcondu: 


in some States. What applies to the audit of State Go Gener 
accounts and the relevant notings and orders would apply 9) | 
in the case of local fund accounts and the local authorities. We 


ty 


: Only | 
.. 91. After the integration of the former Princely territo vepres 
Part B and Part C States of the Union, the audit provisions States 
Constitution became applicable to these areas, and teito giv 
‘audit of State accounts’ came over to the Union as a Centrai 
with the Comptroller and Auditor-General as the audit “Wi. As 
Certain difficulties then arose on account of the fact that, M. the c 
Audit and Accounts Department was organised on the bas! vif, accou 
ducting its business in the English language,—the commo" y circur 
medium of the Union and of the greater part of the Slate An mee 
there obtained in some of these ex-princely territories, pu | nm Une 
of keeping accounts in the regional languages. During b eo be 
as a matter of practical exigency, the situation was met Y ET 
the States concerned to submit their accounts to the pe 
'General in the English language. In this respect, as 1D e | 


instance, of the High Courts, in some of these territorie? sei hims 
formerly princely Índian States, there has been, since im , well 
of the Constitution, a retrogression in a sense, Vien vill! agent 
language had to be re-introduced even in sectors of ac "ms respe 
the current practice was to use an Indian languag? sp is to 
however, inevitable in the circumstances then obtain” tht") cours 
be regarded as a temporary step backward, necessitated v gn the 

and more important objective of centralisation ofa lang 
provisions of the Constitution brought about. ex 


„ngu? 
. With the progressive implementation of Indian dr 
cies in the States, cithe nghe aids, reconside7? 
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Tega ines: Already in the Hindi-speaking States, in which the displace- 
Aug; ment of English from the field of administration has been under 
nd thy progressive implementation, difficulties have been experienced in 
in sthis regard, and the States have represented ihat this requirement 
eme Should be relaxed, as it inhibits the implementation of their langu- 
orja âge policies. As a similar trend gathers momentum in the remain- 
3 Sting States of the Union, particularly after the reorganization of 
pe ‘States, the problem will become more general and it is essential 
sgn bat a satisfactory solution is devised. 
egregi 
lwaysi 22. Though ‘Audit’ is included in the list of subjects in the Union 
c “legislative field in the Constitution, the Audit Department is, of 
sped Course, not a part and parcel of the Union Government in the sense 
on dth which Ministries or administrative agencies of the’ Centre are. 
hin type Comptroller and Auditor-General is a statutory authority for 
Actttthe State Governments as well as for the Union Government. Com- 
Ist, thtmunications addressed by the officials of a State Government to the 
d itstAccountant-General of a State are really communications to their 
| Auliown audit officer by the State Government and not to the Union 
Stati Government. In view of this, we have been advised by the Comptrol- 
lage (ler and Auditor-General that the provisions of the Constitution re- 
lating to the language for the official purposes of the Union cannot 
be interpreted to mean that the Accountant-General of a State must 
tantgconduct all his business in Hindi, or that all communications by the 
Goyielicials of enon ind) pend State to its own Accountant- 
eneral must be in the Hindi language. 
ply a 


es We have had the benefit of written as well as oral evidence not 


„ „Only from the Comptroller and Auditor-General and his Deputy 
ri! representing him but also from several Accountants-General in the 
sions "States, who were permitted by the Comptroller and Auditor-General 

P ,to give their views to the Commission in their individual capacity. 
nia 


t£ 8a. r 5 E 5 
i jk! As we see the matter, the problem to consider is how to reconcile 


t, xl the constitutional provision for a single authority for purposes of 
Jas j accounts and audit for the States as well as the Union with the 
100 į circumstance that audit will have to be carried out by that authority 
tes ^. in respect of transactions recorded, registered and vouched for, etc. 
the |in the numerous regional languages of the country which may come 
this á to be adopted as the languages of administration by the different 
by * y States for their respective territories. The problem is somewhat 

0 gore difficult and complex than that of the large departments of the 
# ICentre with activities out-spreading into different linguistic regions. 
; wi The Comptroller and Auditor-General is a single authority and is 
ne el, himself finally responsible for audit of accounts of all the States as 
the ( | well as of the Union, the Accountants-General being merely his 
tivii agents. The Audit report submitted by the Accountant-General in 
i respect of each State to the Governor or Rajpramukh of the State 
fis to be laid before the Legislature of the State and would, in due 
! course, come to be discussed by the Public Accounts Committee of 

the Legislature. These discussions are bound to be in the regional 
languages, judging from the trend of the proportion of Speeches 
delivered in different languages in the different regions, which we 
have tabulated in Appendix VIII. 
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n that was put forward by some witnesses—althong, 
not out of choice but as a matter of logical necessity in the absence 
of a practicable alternative, as they thought—was to the effect that 
the function of Audit may be ‘provincialised’ as the only solution g 
these difficulties. Under Section 167 of the Government of Indy 
Act, 1935, there was a provision for the appointment of a Proving 
Auditor-General to perform the same duties and to exercise th 
same powers in relation to the audit of the accounts of the Proving 
as were to be performed and exercised under that Act by the Auditor. 
General of India; such appointment was, however, subject to the 
.proviso that ‘nothing shall derogate from the powers of the Audito. 
General of India to give directions in respect of the accounts of tli 
Provinces, which accrued to him by virtue of other provisions of the 
Act’. This provision came to be made in the light of the consider. 
ation of the matter by the Joint Committee on Indian Constitutiond 
Reforms, in whose Report it is stated that, in view of the grant of 
provincial autonomy to the units of the Federation, it appeared 
difficult to withhold from autonomous provinces the power of taking 
on their own audit and accounts, if they so desired. 


The Indian Constitution, however, specifically. includes ‘Audit’ n 
the Union List of subjects; and the provision must have been made 
advisedly and with the knowledge of the provision previously made 
in the Government of India Act. We have, throughout our Report, 
adopted the policy of considering the subject-matter of our enquiry 
within the terms of the constitutional provisions as they exist; am 
indeed, for reasons that would at once be evident, we could nd 
properly have done otherwise. The functions of Audit are obviously 


One suggestio 


left to the appropriate authorities, we would like to state the exa 
tial elements in what appears to us a practicable solution 0 : 
difficulty. i 
23. The Statutory Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-Gen% 
of India, relating to the accounts of the States may be in he £ 
language, as it would obviously be impossible to expect 
authority to be responsible for and to subscribe to reports 
in so many regional languages, Translations of the Report 7 
regional languages may be prepared for the use of the Memb? m 
the legislatures and the Public Accounts Committees. The dist 
sions in Public Accounts Committees may be held in Hindi 0 
regional languages, according to the. convenience of the Me™ aft 
but arrangements should be made for the regional langi 
discussions being translated simultaneously for the benefi 
the Accountant-General who has to be present at the den 
Accounts | Committee meetings and has a large part 5 ji 
in assisting the Committee in its deliberations. 90 


the organization of the Audit and Accounts Departm g i 
thods | 


concerned, the structure «f the organization and me 
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staffing, etc. will have to be reviewed on lines somewhat similar to 
those which we have considered in connection with Central depart- 
ments with activities spreading out all over the country. Within an. 
Accountant-General’s office, the section dealing with Central 
Accounts will, of course, have to be capable of handling the ‘matter: 
in the medium of the Union language. Appropriate arrangements: 
will have to be made for returns of accounts, relating to Central 
purposes, being sent to the Accountant-General from the treasuries. 
in the Hindi language: or else, arrangements will have to exist, 
within the Accountant-General's office, for their being rendered into: 
the Hindi language. So far as the State's accounts and the audit. 
of such accounts carried out by the Accountant-General's office are 
concerned, since the material will be in the respective regional 
languages, the personnel structure in the  Accountant-General's: 
office will have to be such as to be capable of dealing in that medium.. 
The correspondence between the Accountant-General's office and! 
the headquarters organization of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General will, presumably, be in the Union language. At present, the 
posts of Accountants-General and other senior posts in the Audit 
and Accounts Department are manned by members of the Indian. 
Audit and Accounts Service which, we understand, has, at presenf, 
m posts borne on its cadre. Members of this cadre are transferable 
a over the country and are called upon to head the Accountants- 
portals Organizations. In this respect the much wider range of 
n d erability of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service personnel 
meee it from the Indian Administrative Service who normally 
The D In one State with periods of deputation at the Centre. 
men of linguistic ‘versatility’ in the case of the Indian Ad- 
for hea we Service is therefore less serious and is soluble; whereas: 
Ee n ian Audit and Accounts Service on the present basis, since 
anguages would be involved, it cannot be solved by providing: 


0 
aes member to be trained in all the languages he might en- 
du We OU of the structure of the service might be called 


the Cadr t extent this would entail material changes in the size of: 

the memb and in the rules of recruitment, training, transfer, etc. of 

r not co ers of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, and whether 

the subong bonding changes would also be necessary in respect of 

ll over Mate staff manning the Audit and Accounts Department 

depatcoumtry, would be matters to be considered by the rele- 
Partmental authorities. 


We : 
| accounts s eerstand that there are proposals about 'separation of 


: poen ne audit under consideration of'the.Union and the State 


Indian SS will be taken over by the State Governments and the 


| the audit A it and Accounts Department will be concerned only with 
This Unctions relating to the State Government transactions. 
Ments esumably result in large reductions in the establish- 


ke" lle this will reduce the size of the problem, it would not 


Reip? difference to the hard core of the difficulty which relates. 

9 the audit functions of the Indian Audit and Accounts 
EU c ! 
3 Poesia eats to us, in the upshot, that prima facie it ought to be 
€vise a solution which will, on the one hand, enable the 
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, lishment to carry out its duties in 
Bosse T cId e a establish ucc d UR = the regional 
Mop intain the present system where} 
languages and, on the other, ma NU nio hy 


-audit- nsibility ; 
A the Em cim PE Comptroller and Auditor-General of 
as 0 


India functioning through the Accountants-General and othe 
officers as his agents all over the country. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION—II 


PROGRESS MADE IN THE USE OF INDIAN LANGUAGE MEDIA 
IN STATE ADMINISTRATIONS 


(a) IN THE DIRECTION OF ADOPTING REGIONAL LANGUAGE(S) AS THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE ADMINISTRATION; 


and 


(b) IN THE DIRECTION OF HINDI FOR PURPOSES OF INTER-COM- 
MUNICATION AMONGST STATES inter se AND WITH THE UNION. 


(a) 


The progressive use of Hindi in the affairs of the Union is of course 
connected, for obvious reasons, with the progressive use of that 
language, for purposes of inter-communication with other States and 
the Union, in the State administrations. It is also connected for 
reasons which we have adverted to elsewhere with the progress of : 
adoption of the Hindi medium for the purpose of their administration 
by the States in which Hindi is the regional language. Indeed 
inasmuch as the progress of all Indian languages in those spheres of 
administration from which they were hitherto shut out can only be 
in step with each other, the progress of Indianisation in the linguistic 
medium in the non-Hindi-speaking States also is not without bearing 
on the issue of the progressive use of the Hindi language in the 
affairs of the Union. 


We have, therefore, had a statement prepared showing the 
existing position in respect of the use of the Indian languages in the 


"administrations in the different States. This statement is printed 
5 Paper V in the Supplementary Papers.* 


be It will be observed that on the whole considerable progress has 
esl. made, in the States where Hindi is the regional language, in 
the acing English by Hindi in the official administration. Several of 
ibi us States have passed Official Language Acts and in some cases 
En {own definite and phased programmes for the substitution of 
Last by Hindi within the State administration. Separate 
as ee Departments, or other like administrative agencies such 
have Parate sections within a department, to look after the subject 
| Proceg een set up, in some of these State Governments; manuals of 
| Drepa ure have been published; glossaries of administrative terms 

dural a and adopted, steps put in train for translating the proce- 
| Measures atures necessary for the conduct of administration, 
. lypists es initiated for training personnel including stenographers and 
| Stat," SC. On the whole it might be said that several of these 
Ji Te fairly far advanced in the direction of turning over the 


| to d medium of administration within their States from English 


: "Not Printed, i 
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Tn the State of Madhya Pradesh which has adopted Marathi along 
with Hindi as the second official language of the State, like progres 
has been registered with reference to the Marathi language. In 
Orissa and Saurashtra also where legislative measures have bee 
passed for adopting the respective regional languages as the official 
languages for their administrations, some progress appears to have. 
been made. For the rest, it would seem that the progress in the 
direction of displacing English from the State administration at the 
levels at which the English medium has been current, has bem 


modest or negligible. 


2. No doubt there are factors which account for 


greater progress in Indianisatio 
in the Hindi-speaking regions 
so far in the rest of the country. For one thing, in the Hindi- 
speaking States, t 
have not only to adopt another regional 
for State administration but also to provi 
for Hindi which would be the language for 
inter-communication when English is 
constitutional provisions. Apart from 
considerable part of the non-Hindi regions, the territories of th 
States were multi-lingual in character hitherto must have somewhi 
retarded the displacement of the English medium in the administre 
tion. For instance, in the Explanatory Memorandum accompany! 
the Madras Government's reply to the Questionnaire of the Cor 
mission, it is stated in this connection as under:— 


language as the languag 


'So far, the Legislature of this State has made no provis 
regarding changes in the Official Language. Engl? 
therefore, continues to be the Official Language 9 j 
State. A few years ago, a pilot experiment was start 
in one district for the transaction in Tamil of all 077 
business within the district. The experiment has E 
to bring to light certain practical difficulties whi 
to be overcome in such matters as equipment, f 
staff, etc. The experiment has not been extended t0 o 
districts of the State. It is necessary at this stag? 
explain why no serious step has been taken so far to ^ 
about a change in the official language of this State” 


woe. Until recently Andhra was part of this State. The d 


| special difficulties in effecting a change SO long 85. 
ie languages are spoken by different groups eac of onl 
; represents a “substantial proportion of the popula 
the State”. It seemed desirable to await the separ cot 
Andhra and other changes connected with the Tent] 
5 tution of States on a linguistic basis before emba 
pé any important change in the official language: 


J * : * * j | 
dis mta o» 

; : While it is true that the decisions regarding | 

anguage of the State are to be taken indepen, uri 

. the decision regarding the official language of th i? 

{ . . the probable repercussions on. the State Adm" | 


i 
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and the State Educational system of any changes which 
may be brought about in the official languages of the 
Centre must be understood and allowed for. But no 
decision about the changes at the Centre appeared likely 
until the Official Language Commission studied the 
roblem. ...... These are the reasons why the official 
language continues to be unchanged in this State’. 


With the reorganization of the States on a more or less unilingual 
basis in these areas, there is no doubt that there would be a greater 
demand for a faster replacement of the English language medium 
by the regional language medium in the business of the administra- 
tion. We are, however, not directly concerned with the policies to 
þe adopted by the States as regards the language medium in the 
field of the respective State administrations. In terms of Article 345 
of the Constitution, subject to the provisions of Articles 346 and 347, 
the Legislature of a State ‘may by law adopt any one or more of 
the languages in use in the State or Hindi as the language or 
languages to be used for all or any of the official purposes of that 
‘State’: the proviso to that Article lays down that until the Legis- 
lature of the State otherwise provides by law, the English language 
shall continue to be used for those official purposes within the State 
for which it was being used immediately before the commencement 
f the Constitution. 


d We have elsewhere made recommendations relating to the 
üeielopment of all regional languages including the Union language. 
isa from this, we have nothing further to say so far as the 
ieee medium of the State administrations is concerned, except 
mae as in terms of Article 346 of the Constitution, it is provided 
anoth e official language for communication between one State and 

A MER or between a State and the Union shall be the language for 
that s being authorised for use in the Union for official purposes; 
‘other to say, shall be the Hindi language in Devanagari script, unless 

wise provided, after 15 years from 1950. 


*(b) 


3. . 
TE Point about measures to be taken 
Tegions, 46 arises only in the States in th 


to fulfil the terms of 
e non-Hindi-speaking 
egion are concerned, 


2e adopti indi i 1 purposes, the 

admi Adoption of the Hindi language for all internal purposes, th 

poa trative men Ol O States would automatically be in 

To Le to fulfil the requirements for purposes of all-India inter- 
ication between the States and the Union. 


Stern 

by procicise of the ticle 370 of the Constitution, the President 
(Aplican, Order No. È OLS enfer ss Ou May 1954 known as * The Constitution 
to Constit ammu and Kashmir) Order, 1954 made the provisions of Part XVII 
ore tution applicable to the State of Jammu and Kashmir in so far as they relate 


G E 
? the official language of the Union 3 


ü x 
: Bee ficial language for communication between one State and another, or 
cen a State and the Union ; and 


langua ; i Court. 
aoe of the, Ocsee ings 1o che SUL 
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he non-Hindi-speaking States what are the requirements fg 
ARE the implications of this provision? The e concerned d 
will have to consider for themselves at what leve s administrative ov 
occasions would arise for the officers of the State Governments to T 
enter into communication with officers of other States or of the | ™ 
Union. It must be mentioned in this connection that such à e 
communication would not necessarily be exclusively on paper, A | "^ 
large number of conferences are held and committees or working 5 
parties of officers appointed for advising on particular subjects at agre 
the all-India or inter-State planes of contact and consultation. The com: 
State would doubtless want all such officers to be in a position to | such 
participate fully and with facility in all such deliberations. Apart | carr 
from officers who would have occasion for such inter-State contact | amo: 
or for functioning at Union levels of deliberation, presume Prac 
would be necessary for the State Governments to ensure that 
communications m eed from the Union or other States in Hindi C 
are understood at all levels below, whereat they must be read, noted | the 
upon and otherwise processed. In this connection it is sometimes} mun 
suggested that ‘translation units’ may be set up to translate Hindi | lang 
communications into the regional languages for the purpose of such | State 
staff handling them within the State administration. It would be langi 
for the State concerned to decide for itself whether the handling 
of such documents in translation would be entirely satisfactory; 0 
while such translation services would probably be necessary in any be p 
case to make such communications intelligible at other levels, at the mn 
levels at which they have to be atténded to with a view to initiating ue l 
action or rendering a reply or for other similar purposes, it WO and 
doubtless be found preferable that the personnel are in a position i Ta 
understand the wording of the communication in the original. à a 
; would be for the State Governments to determine what staff wo y à 
` be affected by this and consider what precise steps should be taken A ; 
uc pene personnel at the appropriate levels for dealing Hn 4 
f Dr: 
Q . D tr; ; 
4. We notice that in som ; nguage $ | ans 
other than Hindi, the Core ae a ehe rion ere E B. 
RE pupunitative staff—in some cases on all governs ta 
prescribed dE TO the Pee cred tests T Bim ind! | ion] 
language would b puo AE knowledge of duse ty ath 
servants to enable ner 40 be poseert lar a EO ching | Wouk 
upon the field of i Tn to discharge effectively their duties (OUC 4| Make 
mA ae inter-communication between the States an” ifi going 
À , SU quirement would be obviously quite necessary: j| being 
is m quite clear on what grounds the requirement has been impe dil Presi 
use serus qoM no come within Sal Re 
. e have elsewhere advocate i 
Re eapon y scheme of education up to the age of 14 enjoin bY th 
3 or 4 Loans Roan au sion should be made for every child to Be 
the requirement th el instruction in Hindi. It is argue 
occasion for all-I di guapos cupOyces who pod 
a--.ndla or inter-State contacts must ne 6. 


qualify in Hindi is defensible b : ue 

y analogy on the general gro 
such a knowledge, though not Scl by ns as gover 
servants, is necessary in them even merely as citizens. . is 
= State government servants should or should not be so disting" 
ri * CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Sido" 
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her citizens is however entirely a point for the State Govern- 
concerned to decide; likewise it would be for the State 
ents to decide for themselves whether any such instruction 


from ot 
ments 


vernm 5 : a 
to di, beyond the strict requirements of the issue, should not be 
he on the basis of ‘encouragement and incentives rather tham 


‘compulsion, and penalties’. 


5. The proviso to Article 346 provides that if two or more, States 


al | agree that the Hindi language should be the official language for 
he | communication between such States, that language may be used for 
to | such communication. Accordingly, there have been agreements to: 


carry on inter-State correspondence in Hindi with one another 
amongst the States of Bihar, Madhya Bharat, Madhya Pradesh, Uttar 
Pradesh, Rajasthan, Ajmer, Bhopal and Vindhya Pradesh. 


Certain points arise for consideration in this connection. While 
the States may agree between themselves to conduct inter-com- 
munication in the Hindi language in terms of this proviso, the 
language for use between a State and the Union and between other 
States which do not so agree would continue to be the English 
language. until 1965. 


ng 

y; One of the points for consideration would be whether it would 
ny be possible, and if possible advisable, for the Union to correspond 
he pith the Hindi-speaking States in Hindi even prior to 1965. Withim 
ng | the Union Government itself knowledge of Hindi among the non- 
ild | “Indi personnel has not yet so far advanced as to admit all com- 


qunlcations received from the Hindi States in Hindi being dealt with. 
Recor the incoming communications from the Hindi States will 
Jh to continue to be in English or at any rate be accompanied 
as an Dglish translation until such a position is reached. So far 
Hindi ROE communications from the Government of India to the 
lise tates are concerned, if it is so desired, it should not be 
trang anle to send out with the outgoing letter in English a Hindi 
the EGER Of course the Hindi versions in both cases would have 
i uS merely of a translation, the original communication being: 


nt ; 

» | tha pur Nevertheless in the view that we have elsewhere takem 
di tion hel, employment of Hindi in the actual work of the administra- 
at} Bs in establishing the forms of address and expressions, etc., 
ng | Would ra Stage and in promoting a greater knowledge of it, we 


Takes 4 commend to the Union Government that whenever a State 
| Ming request to that effect, arrangements may be made for out- ` 
€ | DUE ace munications from the Union Government to such States: 
| President panied by a translation of the English.text in Hindi. The 
for Corres already authorised the use of Hindi along with English. 
Rings as "iondence with the State Governments which have adopted 
YY this . eir official language and such a practice would be covered 
authorisation. - 


NUMERALS 


$ O 
Sion foo! the specific terms of reference referred to the Com- 
the meras Making recommendations to the President is ‘the form. 
n Union’ S to be used for any one or more specified purposes of 
; i e provisions ‘of the Constitution in this regard are as: 
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under. It is enacted in clause 1 of Article 343 of the Constitution 
that ‘the form of numerals to be used for the official purposes ¢ 
the Union shall be the international form of Indian numerals’, h 
the next clause it is provided that the President may, during the 
period of 15 years until the Hindi language becomes the officia | % 
Janguage of the Union, ‘by order authorise the use of the Devanagari |' 
form.of numerals in addition to the international form of India 
numerals for any of the official purposes of the Union’. In the third 
‘clause of the Article it is enacted that ‘notwithstanding anything in 
this Article, Parliament may by law provide for the use, after the 
said period of fifteen years, of the Devanagari form of numerals fo 
such purposes as may be specified in the law’. 


As laid down in Article 344, the form of numerals to be used for 
any one or more of the specified purposes of the Union is one of the 
terms of reference on which this Commission have to make recom 
mendations. These recommendations, like others, will be reported 
"upon by a Committee of Parliament consisting of 30 members, after 
consideration of which the President may issue appropriate dire 
‘tions in this behalf. 


So far as provision by Parliament by law for the use of the 
Devanagari form of numerals after the period of 15 years is concert: 
ed, we do not consider it necessary for us to make any recommends 
tion, There will be another Commission five years hence, wit 
similar terms of reference; and in respect of its recommendations 
‘a Similar procedure will be followed. Thereafter, Parliament will 
‘doubtless give further thought to the matter before it decides 
law whether any provision should be made for the use of the Deve 

pagari form of numerals for any of the purposes of the Union afte 


The only point that we have to consider is whether We coil 


recommend to the President the issue of directions for providing E 
the use of the Devanagari form of numerals for any pump? 
between now and the time when the issue will be re-examined a 
the next Commission due to be appointed in 1960. It may be ae 
tioned that of the *two orders issued by the President as regards üt 
use of Hindi language in addition to the English language; in Ord 
President has been pleased to authorise the use of Devanas@™ sa 
of numerals in addition to the international form of Indian D 
for the purposes referred to in that order and recited below:— 


€ 


For warrants of appointments of— 
(i) Governors of States, 


(it) Judges of the Supreme Court, and 
(iii) Judges of the High Court. f 

: : i | 
- 7. It will be interesting and pertinent first of all to see tHe "1 A 
tion between the international form» of Indian numerals ai | 
2 evanagari form of numerals and how this is accounted for. 


*Referred to in the footnote to paragraph 1 of Chapter VII. 
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As to when exactly the present numerals and the decimal system 


itio -gs was evolved is lost in the mists of ancient history. The 
d of cout notation and the use of the zero, which by positional 
. h gem facilitates the handling of numbers of any size, is generally 
? the d nised as having been an Indian discovery. Dantzig states in 
ied ris book ‘N umber’: — 
ari 
dan ‘This long period of nearly five thousand years saw the rise 
third and fall of many a civilisation, each leaving behind it a 
ag in heritage of literature, art, philosophy, and religion. But 
r the what was the net achievement in the field of reckoning, 
s for the earliest art practised by man? An inflexible numera- 
tion so crude as to make progress well-nigh' impossible, 
and a calculating device so limited in scope that even 
d for elementary calculations called for the services of an 
f the expert...... Man used these devices for thousands of 
COM: years without making a single worth-while improvement 
orted in the instrument, without contributing a single important 
after idea to the system....Even when compared with the 
direc: slow growth of ideas during the dark ages, the history of 


reckoning presents a peculiar picture of desolate stagna- 
tion. When viewed in this light, the achievement of the 


f the unknown Hindu, who some time in the first centuries of 
cer: our era discovered the principle of position, assumes the 
enda: proportion of a world event. 

with 


i epochal character of this device, which appears so simple and 
pal in retrospect, is referred to by Laplace, the mathematician- 
Tonomer, in the following terms:— 


Tt is India that gave us the ingenious method of expressing 


fte 
; all numbers by means of ten symbols, each symbol receiv- 
Ing a value of position, as well as an absolute value; a 
coull Profound and important idea which appears so simple to 
ng 1! us now that we ignore its true merit, but its very simpli- 
“post city, the great ease which it has lent to all computations, 
ed bY buts our arithmetic in the first rank of useful inventions; 
“met and we shall appreciate the grandeur of this achievement 
ds t When we remember that it escaped the genius of Archi- 
ne th Medes, and Apollonius, two of the greatest men produced 
| fof y antiquity’, f 
erah 


N ; 
hio Indian numerals, that is to say, the notation and the symbols 
atical gen apparently for a long time in use in India in mathe- 
abian astronomical treatises, appear to have been taken over 
to a scholars; and from Arabia it would seem they travelled 
Doce; Stope, undoubtedly undergoing several mutations in the 
Hii in re ncyclopedia Britannica has the following remarks to 
Hin ations| aa to the origin of the numerals now only known as 
| "intern al numerals and referred to in the Indian Constitution as 

ational form of Indian numerals’: — 

Our eo ; 

mMmon numerals are commonly spoken of as Arabie but 

«ens felerably as sb eee The country, however, which 
à RA 10 Used, so far as we know, the largest number of our 
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numeral forms is India. Hindu literature gives 4 
evidence that the zero may have been known before, 
era. By the close of the 8th Century, however, m 
astronomical tables of India are said to have been transl, 
ed into Arabic and in any case the numerals bm 
known to Arabic scholars about this time’. : 


Within the country itself the numeral symbols came to be writia 
in slightly different styles amongst the different linguistic grous 
more or less in the same way in which the original Brahmi seri 
underwent mutations and gave rise to the scripts of most of th 
modern Indian languages. The so-called international form ¢ 
numerals is nothing but yet another mutation of the ancient India 
numerals. We give in a chart, in Appendix X, the manner in whit 
these numerals are written in their pristine form in association wit} 
the scripts of the different regional languages of India. It is tok 
noted in this connection that in the South the international form d 
numerals is in current use in the four great Dravidian language 
alongside of their respective scripts. It may be noted that ind 
genous numeral symbols of some of these scripts are derived fro 
the first letters of the alphabet in the respective languages. In fat 
it appears that the international form of numerals is more wider 
prevalent in the writings in Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannat 
` than their respective indigenous forms. 


As regards the Devanagari form of numerals, there seem to hat 


been two slightly different series of symbols in current pum 


series should be considered for such use is a matter i 
might consider as settled in the case of public authorities by 4 
recommendations of the Lucknow Conference which have Lp 


adopted by the Central Government as well as several 
Governments. 


8. We understand that there is some difference of opinion d 
whether or not the provisions of the Constitution envisage the i 
international form of numerals should be used alongside M fé 
Devanagari script while writing Hindi when that language is ê T 
in terms of Article 345 for the official purposes of a Eia ul 
opinion is that the provision of clause 1 of Article 343 relating. id 
international form of Indian numerals is restricted in its aP. Pl 
to the official language of the Union and that States are COT Ped | 
while adopting Hindi as the regional language for their jev il 
purposes, to adopt the Devanagari form of numerals. In Y 
these different interpretations, we understand that some Sta sl 
ernments of.the Hindi-speaking region use the Devanagan for! | 
numerals for their interna] purposes and the international enh | 
numerals for their communications with the Union Gove? j 


Whether the,States which have adopted Hindi as UE ik 


language may or may not use the Devanagari form of DU” eg] 


all purposes of the State administration within their OW” jn a 
either exclusively if their interpretation of law is correc 
tion to the international form of numerals is a matter f0" 
cerned States to decide for themselves. 
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9, A large number of States have expressed in their opinions in 
-ply to our Questionnaire the view that the international form of 
numerals may continue to be exclusively used along with Hindi in 
Devanagari script as the language of the Union. The view has, how- 
ayer, been advanced by some of the Hindi-speaking States that the 
.. | Devanagari form of numerals should be uséd in addition to the 
rie international form of numerals; yet others have advocated that the 
Devanagari form of numerals may be used to the exclusion of the 
international form of numerals either for all or certain purposes of 
the Union Government. 


It is sometimes argued that the curvilinear shape of the Deva- 
whic nagari symbols for the numerals is more artistic and more in keeping 
with the shape of the characters in the Devanagari script and that 
the use of the international form of numerals in conjunction with 
the Devanagari characters ‘hurts’ the eye. Objectively speaking, we 
do not see anything to choose in point of shape in the Devanagari 
symbols for the numerals as against the other series. As regards 
the use of the international form of Indian numerals appearing in- 
congruous to persons reading the Devanagari script, we believe that 
this incongruity is merely the result of habit and that inherently 
there is no incongruity between the two. As people get accustomed 
i the international form of numerals alongside the Devanagari 
characters, this feeling of incongruity will rapidly pass away. It has 
also been suggested to us that the symbols of the international form 
‘a Indian numerals are more convenient for easy reading and spot- 
75 Particularly in the case of motor-car numbers, and milestones, 
9, whereas the Devanagari numerals being more curvilinear are 


not so quickly distinguished. 


i $ 
Ten view of the historical origin of the series of symbols known as 
ion ternationa] form of Indian numerals, there should be no objec- 
that “ven on the ground of sentiment, to their adoption. The fac 


ast] ado {he international form of Indian numerals has been widel i 
at tH of hee in current practice for the regional scripts for the language 
[9 © South, and the constitutional provision that this form of 


S . 
Bune Should be used for the purpose of the Union and for 
Ses of inter-State communication, mark it out for un Gea 


adopti : 
toj aon In the country by public authorities if there is to be 
cat! similan 4 Serles of numerals all over India. For reasons somewhat 


4| Devana 2 those which we have "advanced with reference to the 
jp tt app agari Script as a common optional script for Indian languages 
| Systems ns to us that it would certainly be an advantage if a common 
| n tho of numerals came to be used for the widest possible purposes 


j| Num Ole country. Tt seems to us that such a common system of 
e tals cw Would E to be the international form of Indian nume- 
ot | the Indi ike reasons.for which for the choice of a common script for 
y) We o a anguages one would have to select the Devanagari script. 
s of India Pe that States will adopt the use of the international form 
d v far E numerals—if necessary in addition to their regional form— 
es] thoy such Y rate as concerns mile-stones, motor-car numbers and 


Cases in which the facility of easy legibility by persons 
Re ee eae 


Xp, 
“8lagranh " 
Plis 8 15 in Chapter XIII. 
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` regions who are presumably not familiar with the internation 


symbols will continue to be used in this fashion in the Hindi-speakiy 
region by those writing in the Devanagari characters, whatever th 
_ decision of the respective State Governments relating to the questio 


a for any purposes. between, ROW Ansishe.tinae when tk 
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may be properly expected. With the ing 
duction of compulsory education in accordance with the consti 
tional directive, the teaching of the international form of Indiy 
numerals, which are a part of the linguistic medium of the Uni; 
would become in course of time more general; and any difficuli 
that may exist at present in the way of adopting these numer 
universally in the country would be growingly mitigated even ; 
such difficulties in respect of the universal currency of the Dey. 
nagari script would be likewise ameliorated by the same develo. 


ment. 


of other linguistic groups 


So far as private citizens are concerned, they would, we presume 
‘for a long time continue for their own records, to use the different 
series of symbols that are current along with the different scripts d 
Indian languages in various parts of the country. The Devanaga 


in the, preceding paragraph. 


Of course so long as this form of numerals is current amongst 
publie and is better known, the State Governments of these regios 
"would naturally have to use these numerals (perhaps and preferab 
in addition to the other series, namely the international form t 
Indian numerals) in their publications or communications directei 


to such public. 


We understand that the present policy of the Government 
India in this regard is as under: — 


d 


"The policy is that the use of international forms of Indi, 
numerals should be encouraged as much as possible (i 
that. ordinarily the form of numerals to be used $ ould 5 
this form. The Cabinet has, however, left it to the ie 
E of the various Ministries concerned to use 
[nagari form of numerals in the case of Hindi Trans 

of official documents belonging to them’. 


It seems, what is contemplated in thi ision 3 here " 
y ED K is decision is that W2 "y 
‘sought to reach the wider masses of the public of the Hindi- SP ii 


indi publications of the different Ministri We assume 
vhas been left to the discretion of the Ministries concerned i 
what publications answer to this type of literature and ant pe pr | 
use ios Devanagari numerals in such publications. If it is oe to” 
application of accepted principles that is intended to be lef pet 
Ministries and not the decision in principle itself as O pe 
Devanagari form of numerals should be used in particules , 
eens EUER from them, the above decision wou d be^ 


f numerals, the Devanagari form of numerals may be T. | 


s 
pre oh 


We have to make a recommendation as to whether the pune 


should issue direction for the use of the Devanagari form. © wil 
he issue 


ye-0 
We l 
any 
adva 
addit 
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examined by the next Commission due to be appointed in 1960. 
re have no such recommendation to make as we are not aware of 
à additional purposes of the Union for which it would be an 
“antage to direct the use of the Devanagari form of numerals in: 
addition to the international form of Indian numerals. 
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CHAPTER IX Qujal 

conti 

LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—I Jangu 
any C 


LANGUAGE OF LEGISLATION 
2. 


In this chapter and the next two we will consider the probly regior 
relating to the language of legislation, the language ^f law cows! tous 
ancillary matters such as the language for legal education and fi 
dynamics’ of the change-over. First we will consider the proble 
of the language of legislation both relating to Parliament and ty 
State Legislatures. 


In the first place a distinction must be made between the languag] : 
to be adopted for the proceedings and deliberations of these legis 
tive bodies and the language of the enactments which they legisla} | 
The relevance of this distinction will be explained presently. 


ál. So far as the language of the proceedings of the Parliament! 
concerned, Article 120 of the Constitution lays down that, subjecti . 
the provisions of Article 348, parliamentary business shall be tras j 
, acted ‘either in Hindi or in English. There is a proviso added to th} ; 
proposition, which allows any member who cannot adequate à 
express himself in English or in Hindi to address the House in bil , 
mother-tongue. Clause (2) of Article 120 provides that after th the le 
expiry of fifteen years from the commencement of the Constitulit b 
(i.e. from 26th January 1965), it should be deemed that the words”? 
English’ were omitted from Article 120, unless Parliament eni ti 
otherwise. Therefore, while at present parliamentary business 
to be carried on either in Hindi or in English and, if allowed by 
Presiding Officer, in the mother-tongue, by the operation 9 sia 
clause (2), English will ipso facto cease to enjoy this position E 
Pu of Hindi after 1965, unless the Parliament chooses to "| 
erwise. 


So far as the State Legislatures are concerned, the provision 
Article 210 lay down that the business of State Legislatures 5 E 
be transacted in the official language of the State or in oM 
English and the Presiding Officer is authorised, in suitable C jj Permit 
allow a member to address the House in his mother-tongue- "jy 
210(2) provides that after 1965 English shall cease to be the lane 


of the Legislature unless the State Legislature enacte otherwis |: 


Article 345 empowers the Stat more 9l 
: A e to declare any one or 0] 
languages in vogue in the State, or Hindi md the languag? sal 
pard for the official purposes of the State, subject to the prn 
anc cii The proviso to Article 345 allows iati 
5 inue for offici ithi a 
Legislature enacted diss to Eus within The 


oe | 
Hindi in Devanagari script, ted as the juif 
language in the States of Bihar. Madhya en nek Bajasthan "i dS 
Pradesh. Madhya Pradesh has adopted Marathi in Balbo h Sante 
the State's official language in addition to Hindi in 
script. Orissa has adopted Oriya and Saurashtra as 
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arati as the official language. The State of Jammu and Kashmir 
| be to use under its old constitutional Act Urdu as the official 

con uage. The other States have not so far adopted by law Hindi or 
nr of their regional languages as their official languages. 


2. The prevailing practice regarding the use of English, Hindi and 
regional languages in the legislatures of several States as reported 
tous is summarised in Appendix VIII. The percentages of speeches 
delivered in different languages during 1954 in the different State 
Legislatures so far as it has been possible for us to collect the infor- 
mation have also been given in the said Appendix. 


blen 
Ours 
] ‘th 


ble 
d th 


In view of the discretion vested in the Presiding Officers to grant 
permission to the members of the House who cannot express them- 
selves adequately in Hindi, English or the official language of the 
State, no practical difficulties are likely to be experienced so far as 
the performance of the deliberative functions of these legislative 
bodies is concerned. Nor does it appear to us, on the basis of the 
information received, that any difficulties have been experienced in 
Practice by any members owing to inability to express themselves 
moe of the permissible media. The practice as regards answering 
interpellations appears to vary and in some cases provision is made 


guag 
isle 
islate 


enti 
ect ii 
trai 
to th 


af of furnishing, for the information of the other members, translations 
* questions and answers in the prescribed language or languages of 


oceslative body concerned. We feel that such a practice might 
cd with advantage. So far as the proceedings of legisla- 
ie Hes are concerned, the issue is fairly obvious. The Constitu- 
candi ae not prescribe any linguistic standard as a qualification for 
pacit ure and the members of these bodies who come in their 
i M aS representatives of their respective constituencies must 
3 ONES to express themselves in the languages they know if it 
I| o lang, eben that they are not familiar with the prescribed language 
that m ages of the particular legislative body. It is also obvious 
Able to ha Oceedings of the legislative bodies should be made avail- 
| Ushing of (embers in the languages they understand and the fur- 
ious to anslations necessary for this purpose, within limits, has 
» the © be undertaken. After 25th January 1965, under Article A 
j| mitted sition in the Parliament will be that a member may be 
8 I-ton y the presiding authority to address the House in his 
y e Aness a gue if he cannot adequately express himself in Hindi 
9^ | (Neely of ament has by law otherwise provided. We can coy 
| ay Mo ES for a period of time after 1965, in which a mem er 
at the sa be able adequately to express himself in Hindi, may 
du her-ton me time be in a position to address the House in us oyn 
| Ih ciry eee and may prefer to do so in English. We feel that in 
j mit tha Stances the presiding authority should be authorised to 
| ai Can be pner to address the House in Ang dE SUE a prov 
% patent d e by Parliament by law under Article 12( ( ) and the 
ay qat ls Sula consider this point when the time is ripe or s cing 
to ma Pondi ay just prior to 1965. For similar reasons we ed ihe 
inp bers vis Option should be available in State legislative s es 
meee of th © cannot express themselves adequately in the offici i 
Le, 3 Prefe € State or in Hindi or in their own mother-tongue an 
atures” to address the House in the English language. The 
ament ter the States have the power similar to that of 
Provide otherwise’ by law under Article 210(2) and we 
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that the different State Legislatures would cons 
b s: pon to exercise this power at the material time, E d 

We have considered the question of arranging simultaneous ta) Leg 
lation of speeches to overcome the difficulties of speeches ofm] ihe 
particular member of a legislative body. not being intelligible | ord 
others, on the lines on which such a practice has now become acy! und 
mon feature of international “conferences. The need for this is mq) or« 
likely to arise in Parliament than in State Legislatures. Whethei| und 
fact the necessity for making such a provision would arise ory| law 
would depend upon the frequency of occasions when members ( 
the legislative body would have to be permitted to resort, for pe th 
poses of adequate expression, to a linguistic medium not general 3 
understood in that legislative body. Should such a need be ey: Ph 
rienced in Parliament, with reference to any of the regia} mp 
languages, it would not be beyond the limits of feasibility to provi é 
for such simultaneous translation; although of course, the larger t off 
number of languages into which such simultaneous translation mk p í 
þe made, the greater the amplitude of the arrangements, both a 
personnel and equipment, necessary for the purpose. d 

We are of the view that the provisions of language relating) pre 
proceedings and deliberations of Parliament and the legisla not 
bodies of the States are sufficient for the requirements O! seg 

' situation. 

3. It is necessary to make a distinction between linguiste i aR 
quirements of the proceedings and deliberations of these legisla oF 
E and the quoto requirements of the enactments 0 "| jj 
which they legislate. aie 348 

So far as matters such as asking interpellations and eliciting 4 any 
wers, passing resolutions or other motions, conducting dis a| rul 
on different measures including the passage of bills, that 1 lan 
the ‘deliberative’ functions are concerned, the obvious requi Raj 
is that the members wishing to express themselves should ene? be 
position to do so and the proceedings should be at least 2. j| Un 
followed by other members. The linguistic requirements +% «| 
ments are, however, quite different. The language of ay y i gu: 
precise, concise and unambiguous. Such language will ^on li 
interpreted by numerous law courts all over the coun me} tak 
bound, of course, primarily to consider the plain gramma 1 teni] =~ 
ing of the language used in the enactments and not the E to* 
purposes or motives lying behind the words employed, thai fo 8 
littera legis as opposed to sententia legis. ConsideraUO yos] — 
venience and facility of expression by the concerne tion BA 
the operative factors so far as the language of deliberat epp —— 
cerned; so far as the language of enactments is concerne^: mi 
cipal considerations are accuracy, brevity and the maxi | 
ble exclusion of ambiguity. : Bi 


0 
nslations fp 
fan Prisca o 


; f 5 ete 
Languages in L'Ecole Sir Huntes Etudes Commerciales, Paris, ? 


in the VNESE O and = 
on a visit to India for F.A.Ọ. meetings and we took an opportuni 
Poona where he happened to be during Ate Commission's visit to t^. ^; 
evidence. A text o E ted 8 


/ 
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Arising out of this distinction, it is provided in Articie 348(1)(b} 
f the Constitution that authoritative texts of all bills to be intro-- 
iced or amendments to be moved in Parliament or in the State 
Legislatures and the texts of acts, ordinances etc., promulgated by 
the President or the Governor or the Rajpramukh and the texts of ail. 
orders, rules, regulations and bye-laws under the Constitution or 
under any law, that is to say, all enactments whether of Parliament 
or of State Legislatures and statutory rules, regulations etc., framed. 
under them, shall be in the English language until Parliament by 
law otherwise provides. 


It will be noticed that the 15-year period laid down in réspect of 
the introduction of Hindi as the official language of the Union does. 
not apply to the language of enactments of Parliament in respect of 
which Parliament will have, by law, to make a special provision.. 
That is to say, the displacement of English in those fields will not 
come merely by efflux of time as in the case of the language for the: 
oficial purposes of the Union but by a law deliberately passed by 
Parliament. This provision is obviously intended to take account of' 
the fact that a change in the language of enactments has a greater 
Significance than a.change in the official business of the State and 
presupposes certain requisites the accomplishment of which could: 
not be presumed within a period of time that could have been fore- 


. Seen in 1949 when the Constitution was framed. 


Also, so far as the State Legislatures are concerned, the language- 
of enactments will continue to be the English language until Parlia- 
mee has by law otherwise provided as in the case of parliamentary 
egislation. There is a further proviso under sub-clause (3) of Articie 
id Which lays down that where a State Legislature has prescribed 
E language other than English for bills, acts, ordinances, orders, 
anc» Iegulations and bye-laws, a translation of the same in English: . 
Rao aee, published under the authority of the Governor or the- 
e Pramukh of the State in the official language of the State, shall 
Unde, Med to be authoritative text thereof in the English language- 
nder this Article, 


We show i i f States and the lan- 
in the following statement names oi tates a a 

Bae Prescribed by the Leeann: of these States as naua to» 

felon bills, acts etc. respectively where this action has been 


MEE S 


St : 
ate, Language(s) Authority 
d 3 


Part A States 


indi Bihar Official Language Act, 
Hind E and Bihar Language of 


Laws Act, 1955- 


Hindi and Ma- Madhya Pradesh Official Lan-- 


Ma 
dhya Pradesh 
rathi. guages Act, 1950. 
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5 
DCN i þer 
3 2 3 asi 
the 
MEC. ; . Oriya . . Orissa Official Language Aq, à 
1954. nam 
to b 
Uttar Pradesh . Hindi. . Uttar Pradesh Language(Bij| pres 
and Acts) Act, 1950 and Ut} com 
, Pradesh Official Language Ac,} cour 
1951. 
F 
Part B States esse 
l 
Jammu and Kashmir Urdu . . Jammu and Kashmir Constitu- a 
tion Act (VK) 1996 (193| com 
A.D.) Sup 
: from 
-Madhya Bharat . Hindi . . Madhya Bharat Official Lar Sup 
guage Act, 1950. lang 
) ; ris} 
Rajasthan . . Hindi . . Rajasthan Official Language At lang 
1952. the 
Imp; 
:Saurashtra .  . Gujarati. « Saurashtra Official Langu i 
Act, 1950. cour 
unit 
.4. The upshot of the provisions would seem to be that the languag ae 
"will continue to be English in the States where the Legislatures /? i The 
‘not prescribed any language other than English for this purpose E ri h 
.States where the regional or any other language has been $0 uM of 
‘cribed, the English translation of the measure passed by the Lesi i the. 
tures and published under the signature of the Governor Qr ihe hold 
Rajpramukh will be considered as the *authoritative text. o wf trad 
‘statutes. There would appear to be a slight anomaly appertainink | Oa 
this state of affairs in that the enactment that has the force o tive} try 
is not the original legislation considered and passed by the legislo tran 
body in the prescribed language but a translation of it in n uel] Erou 
We presume that satisfactory. arrangements exist for ensuring tha ea} Sent 
“translation adequately carries out the intentions of the Legislatur“ | citi, 
"embodied in the legislation that it has passed. oft 
snio side 
Apart from the authoritativ ich i r op 
e hich in OU f| Bro 
‘ought to be eventually in Hindi ish de n of parliament | dig 
and State legislation, there may be need for the sake of public, re | Men 
venience to publish translations of the enactments in differ? nal) | incl 
gional languages. In respect of State legislation this would P0 | the 


far. Theo Who 


Dpear to have been conclusively decided so A 
been no rulings of the Supreme Co PED/CODCAMSIVENY ly High, ey and 
urt on thi d the only S. 
ruling bearing on the point that we have Been anie, oa RIED E: in aghir Abt ad V Sver 


$ eo | 
Further particulars relating to this are given at item XIV in the Supple? 
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sary in the regional languages prevalent in the States where- 
of parliamentary legislation it may be necessary in all 
regional languages current in the country. 


be neces 
as in respect 
the principal 


5. The next question to consider is a matter of great importance, 
namely, whether the language of State enactments may be permitted 
to be other than Hindi, that is to say, any ot the regional languages 
rescribed in this behalf by the respective legislatures when the time 
comes for displacement of English as the language of the law in the 


country. 


For various important practical reasons we consider that it is 
essential that the entire statute book of the country should be in one 
language which cannot of course be other than Hindi, the language 
of the Union and the language adopted for purposes of inter-Siate 
communication. We have a unified judicial system under which the 
Supreme Court is the highest judicial organ to which appeals lie and 
from which special ultimate reliefs can be sought. Obviously, the 
Supreme Court can function as a single organic unit only in one 
language as it would be impossible to provide that the judges com- 
prising the Supreme Court should be conversant with all the regional 
languages of the country. Law courts can give their decision cnly-on 
the basis of the authoritative texts of enactments and it would be 
Improper to suggest that an. enactment should be interpreted by a 
aw court on the basis of a translation. The judicial unity of the 
country cannot be maintained unless there is a corresponding juridical 
M Which presupposes a common linguistic medium for all enact- 
Eris of law. Apart from this, there are other strong reasons for 

Scribing that the entire statute book should be in one language. 
3 i indian Constitution provides for a common citizenship; there are 
Ue S bestowed by the Constitution on all citizens such as the right 
t Muay before the law, the freedom to move freely throughout 
ho ER of India, reside and settle in any part thereof; to a En 
trade or spose of property and practise any prote em SE e 
fag usiness. Obviously, it would be undesirable that the 
t ENG Which would be applicable to all the citizens of the coun- 
framed in oo. have occasion to come within their d should Dd 

à language unintelligible to all but persons of the linguis 


Broup co On : ti 
mprising the bulk of the population of that State. Contin- 
e @ : 
ane the n a E uM PE might be of interest to other 
of d of the country, besides those belonging to the linguistic region 
sige feats, The processes of courts are often issued to ples ere 
<S amit : q e situated an & 
Tovisi S of the State in which they ar Law courts in 


different: S for their enforcement outside such limits. 


eect beyond the boundaries of 
D go nent oS Besides the distribution 


n of India provides for a 
a of iction between the Parliament 
pete L es for situations in which in the 
Jaws shall prevail over the laws 


the 
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in the concurrent field would be liable to be in a dozen langu 


guage 
rendering its interpretation by the Supreme Court, and even e 
tribunals, almost imprac 


ticable. Al things considered, it is manifes 
to us that we have to maintain the statute book of the country jn, 
single language and, therefore, the language of enactment by th 
States must be the language of the Union, namely Hindi. 


6. It is quite possible to reconcile, in our view, the requiremey 
that the language of deliberation of a State Legislative body show} 


be the language best understood by its members—wiuch is likelya| | n 
a rule to be the official language of that State—with the provisim D. at 


that the language of the authoritative enactments should be a sing: 
language, namely, the language of the Union. Such a reconciliain| 4. 
is possible if a distinction is made between the deliberative functia} jhe te 
of a legislature: and its powers as an organ for passing enactment] courts 
In fact this reconciliation is already achieved in several State Legs) yint 
latures wherein, at present, the language used for deliberation i| rises 
very largely the State language, whereas the force of law is investe 

in the translation of the measure passed by the Legislature and ptf Th 
lished in the English language as authoritative enactment. The sib comm 
stitution of Hindi for English as the language of the statute beat} Court: 
would make no difference in this context. For like reasons as ti the 1 
ease of laws, all statutory orders, rules, regulations and bye la) power 
issued under any laws made by Parliament or Legislature of a Sut direct 


must also be in the language of the statute book, that is to Say, Hin) dm 


functi 
variou 
í £ ; are ur 
tertai 


D 
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CHAPTER X 


LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—II 
LANGUAGE OF LAW COURTS 


Having examined in the preceding chapter problems relating to 
the language of legislation, we would now consider in this chapter 
the question of linguistic media for law courts in the country. 


A word may be said in the first place regarding the coverage of 
the term ‘law courts’; that is to say, the different categories of 
courts and tribunals, original and appellate, in respect of which the 
point about the linguistic media of proceedings, orders and judgments 


arises. 


The judicial system comprises a hierarchy of courts and tribunals 
commencing from the lowest civil and criminal courts to the High 
Courts and ultimately the Supreme Court. At the lowest rung of 
the ladder there are the village panchayats exercising judicial 


“powers in villages. In Article 40 of the Constitution there is a 


Shall take steps to organise village panchayats an 


- Jud 
ges are normally empowered to decide civi 


| s Cnmim 
| Westion al courts. We are, however, not 


own that ‘the State. 
d endow them with 


such powers and authority as may be necessary to enable them to 
Ron as units of self-government’. In pursuance of this directive, 
are md measures have been enacted in different States, and others 
tertain n contemplation or are likely to follow, which would endow 
or villa imited civil as well as criminal powers on village panchayats 
part i benches, in respect of petty disputes arising in villages. 
c diss village panchayats, the primary administrative unit in 
e Civi ure of the civil and criminal judiciary is the trial court of 
il Judge and the criminal court of the Magistrate. Civil 
Specifieq : 1 disputes up to a 
pecuniary jurisdiction. In different States different degrees 


Of s : 
of ,:ration' from the Executive have been achieved in respect 
here concerned with the 


iminal justice. Above the 


directive principle of State policy, which lays d 


Y Such courts. Al ‘de of these, in 
City Civil Se Cons of Presidency Magistrates 
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15 of the Constitution and are vested with the powers of 


: ibur 
intendence over all courts and tribunals throughout the terr r 


SUper. 


RU MER ; itories | tion 1 
in relation to which they exercise jurisdiction. The High Courts ae tribur 
also vested with power throughout such territories to issue to any | compi 
person or authority, including any Government within those ten! proce 
tories, directions, orders or writs, including writs in the nature | tribur 
habeas corpus, mandamus, prohibition, quo warranto and certior 
or any of them, for the enforcement of any of the rights confere] 2. 
by Part III of the Constitution or for any other purpose. Atth] differ 
top of the entire judicial system there is the Supreme Court, estab. 
lished and constituted under the provisions of the Constitution. Th Th 
Supreme Court is a ‘court of record’ with all the powers of such;| is del 
court. It exercises original jurisdiction to the exclusion of any othe} empo 
court in respect of disputes between the N of India an et 
one or more States, or between two or more States. n appeal lis} sectio 
to the Supreme Court from any Aoa aa es or final om af uo 
a High Court whether in a civil, criminal or other proceeding i| ot eac 
the High Court certifies that the case involves a substan. que e n 
of law as to the interpretation of the Constitution. In cases wher)’ the 
the High Court refuses to give such a certificate, the Supreme Cowi Court 
Pay grant sh cial leave to appeal from such judgment m 

nal order. Apart from this, appeals lie, as provided in Article W| g 
of the Constitution, to the SUR Court for any judgment, dec ee 
or final order in a Civil proceeding of a High Court if the Hit ted | 
Court certifies that the amount or value of the subject-matter RE ais A 
SCR 2 em Aure, or aere the High Court cere Er E Unde 
ase IS a HL one for appeal to the Supreme Court. An appe? 7| 4 
lies to the Supreme Court from the o mente and orders of a Hig oi 
Court in a criminal proceeding in certain specified types of E ofal] 
5 he HUET more pele down in Article 136 of the Cons E | Veste 
otwithstanding anything else relati is. the Supreme 7| re 
may in its discretion zm Sheetal e E pe any jui ntl 
ment, decree, determination, sentence or order in any ker Mg 
ma iter passed or made by any court or tribunal in the ter a d| re 
ndia. Under the provisions relating to fundamental rights Mie) bunal 
Constitution, the right to move the Supreme Court by appropri appli 
proce dings for the enforcement of TEIE conferred by Part mi ia 
ie Cong teeing S Tantam rights evened | 
issue mee >: e BUD Lee Court is aep a na Ep 
habeas corpus vd. ers or writs, including writs in the c a 
SUBEN > amus, prohibition, quo warranto an à dre 
: r may be appropriate for the enforcement of any. pt) Sier 
rights conferred under the same Part. Furthermore, there E. Of th 


visions for enlargement of the jurisdicti f the Supreme ail to th 
by law by Parliament. It is A Article 141 of the il 


tution that the law declared b hall be path 

en OMM by the Supreme Court sha | Judie 

on all courts within the territory of India. E m 

; or tradi gp An 

Be pant Ae pee may be considered the ‘normal 2 | be A 

: du lclary, there are numerous categor N ge 

courts and tribunals, such as Revenue Courts constitute Nide 

legislation for dealing with matters of revenue, tenancy moe 

with their own system of originating and appellate 4. hit 
Then there are special tribunals. both original and appe ND. 
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r the law relating to evacuee property, etc. In addi- 
pA there are Labour Courts and Industrial Courts and 
ET Is and those for determination of claims under workmen's. 


compensa 
roceedings, 
tribunals arises 


2. The powers relating to fixing the linguistic medium for these: 
different courts and tribunals are vested by law as under at present.. 


The official use of a particular language in a court of civil law 
is determined by section 137 of the Civil Procedure Code, which. 
empowers the State Government concerned to give directions regard- 
ing the language of any court subordinate to the High Court. Under 
section 558 of the Criminal Procedure Code, the State Government 
isempowered to determine what shall be deemed to be the language 
of each criminal court other than a High Court. Under serial No, 3 
of List II, State List, of the Seventh Schedule to the Constitution, 
‘the constitution and organisation of all courts, except the Supreme 
Court and the High Court, and procedure’in Rent and Revenue 
auris, is included as a subject within the competence of Siate 
gelation, Under items 77 and 78 of List L Union List of the 
due Schedule, the constitution and organisation of the Supreme 
De and the High Courts and the subject relating to persons enti- 
ais VERUM before the Supreme Court or before High Courts 
mes uded within the exclusive legislative power of Parliament. 
B of ‘re a 95 of the Union List, item 65 of the State List and item 
lion, the oncurrent List in the Seventh Schedule to the Constitu- 
of all co Pots to legislate in respect of ‘jurisdiction and powers 
Vested iE in regard to the matters in the respective lists are 
rently me ee the State Legislatures, and both concur- 

) y. 

3 1 ; 3 . 3 
oth cod gs uon of the linguistic medium has to be consider d 
bunals, Th, the entire proceedings before different courts Gu) üne 
| applications. point arises in respect of presentation of pleadings, 

9 Various S, execution petitions and appeals; it also arises 1n respect 
OT attach Processes of courts, such as notices, summonses, warrants. 
| the ane and proclamations in execution. proceedings, etc.; 
l conducts it So arises in respect of the language in which the court 
ql Adresse Proceedings’ and the language in which. arguments are 
Y counsel or pleaders; lastly, the question arises with 
to court he language in which orders, Ieee and. a 
ES th langua; ould be pronounced. Then there is S que n 
i RS lary d in which the court shall keep its QM dey Se 
i jute ely requi the various registers and accounts wi ic are PR 
E o a to be maintained by courts ULRI A 
| in iS cone ons. So far as the language of deposition y A i 
he SUag, frned, where this language is other than the official 

ee € court, the position that would arise hereafter out 

Tal the X from that which has always subsisted mnan T 
a © the Pa is a practice of a dual system of recording oral 
jl; esses ; €nch clerk taking down almost verbatim depositions: 
` the Jq the regional language in which the witness deposes, 
Udge takes down notes in English in his own hand. IF 
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:anything, the position ought to become somewhat easier hereafter 
“It might, for instance, be possible in some cases entirely to dispense 
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“with and in others to reduce the extent to which a dual system of 
-recording oral evidence, the Judge taking down in English, is still 
zin vogue. This system obviously was developed during the time 
when a considerable personnel of the higher Judiciary used to he 
“insufficiently familiar with regional languages; and with a change 
in this circumstance as well as the growing displacement of English 
-in the appropriate spheres by regional languages and Hindi, the 
need for such a practice would presumably be less. This is, however, 
a matter for the concerned authorities to regulate and we do not 
shave to consider it further. 


In Appendix VII a full documentation is given, so far as it is 
available to us from the information collected, as to the existing 
"practice in respect of linguistic media in the structure of the judicial 
system in different States. Broadly speaking, it would appear that 
zat the lowest rungs of the system, viz. village panchayats and trial 
-courts, civil and criminal, at the taluka level, the linguistic medium 

. is the regional language. As we go up the judicial system, English 
comes to occupy a larger place, although the exact constituents ot 
"the linguistic ‘mixture’ at this stage seem to differ quite consider- 
:ably from State to State, and it would seem that even within one 
‘State there are sornetimes differences as between different districts. 
Generally speaking, excepting the Hindi-speaking areas in which it 
‘is the regional language, Hindi does not find a place at this level in 


"the judicial system in non-Hindi-speaking areas. It appears that |- 


there has been a progressive trend towards displacement of English, 
particularly in Hindi-speaking regions at this middle level of the 
Judiciary. Even where judgments, decrees and orders are $' 
delivered in English, it would appear that in practice arguments 
. counsel are frequently allowed to be conducted in the language best | 
understood by all parties, viz. the regional language. This is, how 
'ever, no fresh departure but only an enlargement of a practice whic 
"obtained in a greater or less degree even previous to 1947. 


....4. So far as High Courts are concerned, it is laid down. in arid 
-348 of the Constitution that notwithstanding any of the provista | 
relating to the official language of the Union and the regional largs | 
cages, until Parliament by law otherwise provides, all proce 2 
in every High Court shall be in the English language. Clause jo. | 
of Article 348 provides, however, that notwithstanding this provis 
the Governor or Rajpramukh of a State may, with the pre g 
consent of the President, authorise the use of the Hindi lang" inl 
or any other language used for any official purpose of th 
proceedings in the High Court, provided that this shall not OP SIT | 
any judgment, decree or order passed or made by such High "gl 
"which shall have to be in the English language. It will De ist I 
from this provision that until Parliament has legislated othe ult | 
‘the judgments, decrees or orders passed by any of the h | 
in the country shall have to be in the English language- corni | 
year limit in respect of the official language of the Union Pe uas 
"Hindi in place of English, therefore, does not apply to 
of High Courts, even as it does not apply to the Tanguage 
-Supreme Court as well as the language of enactments. 
s 
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| Igteps are being taken in some States for taking advantage of 
Puy of Article 348 so as to provide for proceedings other than 
m ments, decrees or orders of the High Court being in a language 
Dn than English. Thus in Madhya Bharat and Rajasthan States 
dm respective Rajpramukhs have authorised under this clause the 
use of Hindi in the proceedings of High Courts; in Hyderabad and 
Travancore-Cochin, Urdu and Malayalam_respectively have been 
authorised; and in PEPSU, both Hindi and Punjabi have been autho- 
rised. Hindi is. similarly allowed for proceedings in the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court in Vindhya Pradesh. 


5. Article. 348 of the Constitution lays down that notwithstanding 
any of the provisions relating to the official language of the Union, 
etc, until Parliament by law otherwise provides, all proceedings 
in the Supreme Court shall be in the English language. English, 
therefore, alone continues in the working of the Supreme Court at 
all stages both on its Original Side as well as on its Appellate Side. 
Petitions and appeal memos are presented in English, records of 
cases from States are translated into English and printed, counsel 
argue in English, and judgments, orders and decrees are passed by 
the Judges in English. The decisions are also reported in English. 
Thus neither Hindi nor the regional languages are at present in use 
in any of the proceedings in the Supreme Court. 

The question that we have next to consider is the linguistic 


media in which, at its different stages, the judicial system should 
function, in the fullness of time when the different prerequisites of 


. Such a change-over, which we notice elsewhere, have been accom- 


plished and the time has arrived for Parliament to legislate in this 
ae in exercise of the powers vested in Article 348 so far as the 
upreme Court and the High Courts are concerned. Elsewhere, we 
ane considered how it is inconceivable that the judicial system 
ad continue to. function in the English language indefinitely 
j s that language is displaced in 15 years in the affairs of the 
b rn by the Hindi language, as laid down by the Constitution, and 
Slat $ languages adopted as the State languages by the different 
e Legislatures in the respective fields of State administration. 

€ question to consider therefore is what picture one may envisage 
'udicial system when 


of the lin Yr 

i guistic medi i levels of the ju 

x the full edia at dit cle ge 1 life also is overtaken 
it is necessary to 


age a clear picture i that various programmes of action 
Which picture in order ted toward 


hav 7 ; i b cer 
th nave to be launched ximately might be con 
© ultimate ee S WR x 


6 Tt j : T TN 
the ;, S hardly ne xpatiate that the notion oflaw and 
elaine titution at ieee ae SONOS for determination of legal 
?epts md for administration of justice are not new or recent con- 
Rivers > the life of the Indian community. 4n fact the ancient law- 
ang nod jurists of this country had laid down, with exactitude 
Parties Considerable detail, the rights and obligations of different 
QE D T. 
ras dis nyavalkya 1 
i and the Smritis of Mana etant There i abundant 


ancien Ost ancient juristi nts extant. 
nt Je ent juristic docume digests and famous 


gal literature in the shape of erudite 
20 HA rr 
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commentaries like Mitakshara, Dayabhaga, Vyavaharamayukha em 
on these systems of jurisprudence. Legal maxims and concepts wer. L the | 
defined to a high degree of subtlety and definite principles relating | pelpful i 
to the law of evidence, in some respect closely resembling our moder | giih the 
laws, were evolved and established. Obviously also, quite elaborate yrthe le 
judicial systems with provisions for trial courts and appeals ete inction | 
must have subsisted under different kingdoms, empires and ‘other courts al: 
political authorities that flourished at different times in this sup. | df the CC 
continent. In fact the adoption of the English language almost to | being hel 
the total exclusion of other languages in the proceedings and judg. | decrees a 
ments of courts above the lowest level was a comparatively later | Fnglish ! 
development even during the British regime. In the early years of | what foll 
the Company's rule the ‘adalats’ and law courts used to function | proceedin 
largely in Persian with the aid of maulvis and pandits until Persian | the partic 
was abolished in law courts in 1836. In some of the larger Indian | would co 
States like Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Jammu and Kashmir, | the Statu 
Patiala and no doubt in numerous others, law courts generally used | 
to function in regional languages, and not in English, including some. 


times the court of the highest authority, right up to the time of m i a 
the integration of these States into the Indian Union by 1950. In to 7 
fact in some, of the States constituted out of such former princely Im 
territories a complaint was voiced to us that by virtue of Article Bon 
348 of the Constitution there has been a displacement of regional languages 
languages by English, rather than the other way, following the dis- | iye te 


appearance of the princely States and their integration into indepen- | Hindi: th 
dent India! No doubt this step was a necessary one at that stage | yj) ite 

and is to be looked upon as a step taken backward only as a tempo- | ip Hindi: 
rary exigency and with a view to being followed by many mor 
steps further forward in unison with all other tribunals of like | 
status elsewhere in the country. The extent to which this legal 
lore and practice of conducting legal proceedings in Indian language 
both in recent years and in the past, would be of use for the purpose | 
of evolving legal terminology is a matter that has been examine? | 
elsewhere in greater detail. Here we are concerned only to em- | 
phasise that the country’s judicial system used to function, ere the | ty 
last few decades, in languages other than English and, therefore | 
even although the departure may appear quite revolutionary, looking | 
only to the extent to which English has by now proliferated in he | 
judicial system, the change-over, provided it is brought about sy 
tematically, need not be considered alarming. 


We have already noticed the distincti 1 has to be nds li 
between the language of every-day p d that matter "i | 
language of administration, as distinguished from the languag? i | 
law. In judgments, decrees and orders law courts of the cours. [| 
decide innumerable claims of individuals institutions, Governme? i 
gue against the other; and for reasons similar to those applicable of | 

e case of the language of enactment of statutes, the languag pes | 


ław courts, particularly in their judgments, decrees and order 


to be accurate, brief and unambiguous. 


. uy TM 
7. While considering the linguistic medium for legislation Feet 


country, we found that it was i istinction bet 
: possible to make a distincto! egis 
requirements of language for the ‘deliberative functions’ Of E 138 
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cted by them. We found that this distinction was 


ena ; 
up Bu ling the need for accuracy in respect of enactments 


Tm 


Binpouecono PE migibility so f he legi dbi 
“h the need for intelligibility so far as the legislators deliberating 
with ative bodies were concerned. A somewhat similar dis- 


the legis) to be made in the field of the proceedings before law 
E. also. Indeed this distinction is already made in Article 348 
m Constitution which admits of proceedings before High Courts 
Wing held in languages other than English but insists that judgments, 
jerees and orders passed or made by High Courts shall be in the 
Fnglish language. It will be explained at the material place in 
that follows how this distinction can be availed of to permit the 
proceedings to be in the language best understood by litigants and 
ihe parties to a judicial hearing, while judgments, orders and decrees 


would continue to be in a language identical with the language of 
the Statute Book. 


§ So far as the language of the Supreme Court is concerned, 
viously the entire court proceedings and records including of course 
jidgments and orders, shall have to be in one language and, there- 
| fe, Hindi. It is inconceivable that the Supreme Court should 

| linction in the 10 or 12 languages that might be adopted as State 
lnguages in different States’ When the time comes for the change- 
We, therefore, the Supreme Court will have to function only in 
E that is to say, appeal memos, applications and other petitions 
i p Presented to the Court in Hindi; processes will be issued 

indi; counsel will have to argue in Hindi; all the record will 


ae be pronounced in Hindi. The authoritative reports of 
lum ne Court decisions will also, of course, be published in the 
me language. j 


visa) Would, however, be no objection, and indeed it may be 
D e, to Provide that processes issued in Hindi when addressed 


Na non- - c 
n-Hindi region or against a person whose mother-tongue 1s 


i i i . . 
| RE Son day be accompanied by a translation for the convenience 
wi ed party. It may also be necessary and advisabie to 
uage tations of Supreme Court decisions available in the State 


i à : 2 
N Separate regional language series. 


Hs hay eae 

is to < cParately considered a special problem of the transition, 
ney, the aioe of time Den soul elapse during which 
dus Sof not have been yet wholly displaced in the Supreme 
US the es as the personnel of the Supreme Court is concerned, 
Mo lividua; a Sltion, it must be envisaged that it would be open 
"gli "al Upreme Court Judges to deliver their judgments in 


| ty ndn course of time any personal difficulty in doing so 
| rs, 


Vable that such personal difficulty might subsist, al- 
Judges minishing ieu for a considerable period of ames 
ls Taig. f the Supreme Court are appointed by the President, 
e down in Article 194 of the Constitution that a person 
Unless Walified for appointment as a Judge of the Supreme 
' among other things, he has been for at least five years 
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“e to be translated into Hindi; and orders, judgments and decrees . 
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a Judge of a High Court or has been for at least ten years an Advyooy 
of a High Court or is, k 
jurist. We understand that hith 


have been appointed invariably 
d to the experience and status that are likely to ķ 


Having regar 

necessary for appointment as Judges of the Supreme Court, whethe jinguis 

the person is drawn from a High Court bench or from among of the 

Advocates of a High Court, an incumbent of a Supreme Court Jud d the 

ship is likely to be a person of a fairly advanced age and is unlike, Statuti 

as a rule to be younger than perhaps the late fifties. : Pike 
? of the 


the choice of the personnel for manning the country’s highest juli 

cial authority, viz. the Supreme Court, the principal consideratig High C 
before the appointing authority ought to be judieial merit and lg 
scholarship and like qualities of the candidate; and no suitable pe 
son otherwise qualified ought to get excluded from considerati 
and the country deprived of his services, merely on the ground thi 
he is not sufficiently versed in the Hindi language to be ablei 
deliver judgments in it, which would be a trivial consideration wit 
reference to the suitability of a candidate for appointment to iB 
high office. It may therefore be that, for a long time, even alie 
change-over in the language of the Statute and the principal medius 
of the Supreme Court and High Courts has taken place, there mi 
be occasions for appointing persons as Supreme Court Judges W 
would prefer to deliver their judgments in English rather than Hint 
We are of the view that this must be permissible. As we hm 
consistently held in all such cases, we consider it important to brit 
about a general change in the linguistic medium in the systemi 
a whole and any such individual exceptions in special cases, wit 
it is possible to reconcile with the change-over in the main Sp. 
would not only, in our opinion, not derogate from the chang; 
the general system, but would be advisable and even indispens" 
in the larger interests. 
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For somewhat similar reasons, to elderly counsel, whose , y 
properly conceived is of assisting the Court to do justice, 8 sin 


individual option should be available with the leave of the pre 
judge. | nen 
, xr Dej 

. 9. While the question of the linguistic medium for the funt m 
ing of the Supreme Court is disposed of quite easily, at idl feasib 
the position as to the medium at the lower levels of the “iis” 
is also plain enough. Obviously courts of panchayats, adala 
civil and criminal courts at the tehsil or taluka level mus ge] viz, t 
in the languages best understood by the people "which ur ot} 


rally be the regional languages of the different States. Bor U 
further along the hierarchy of the judicial structure, 0P4 ig | bing 
that the problem does not present any serious difficulties ie} S the 
and including the civil and criminal courts at the distr d the e 


There is already a clear trend, at any rate in some pa 
. country, in favour of displacement of the English langua? se 
regional languages in the judicial system up to an ae 1108 
district courts and session courts; and, no doubt, in the v. i 
time, though probably over varying periods in the differe go 
this trend will fully accomplish itself. The subordinate iy in 
in the different States will come to function almost h e i 
respective regional languages of the States in course qu, 
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the Supreme Court functioning in Hindi and the subordi- 


with I 
! ries of different States functioning in their respective 


uige] pie Judicia 
Our) egional languages, there has to be some stage where the multiplex 
r ttern has to be broken and integrated into the language 


guistic pa à à 
fhe ome Court if the unitary character of the judicial system 
S| of the country, with the Supreme Court at the apex and a common 
statute Book composed of Union as well as State legislation, is to be 
| naintained. This ‘breaking off’ of the circuit has to come at the level 
| of the High Court, and therefore the linguistic medium in which the 
| ign Courts of the different States should function becomes a crucial 


i} issue. 


On the one hand, since appellate, revisional and supervisory pow- 
es over the subordinate J udiciary are all vested in the High Court, 
the judgments, decrees and orders of the High Court have to be 
intelligible to the entire lower Judiciary; on the other hand, since 
High Court judgments are appealable to the Supreme Court, they 
have to be intelligible to the Supreme Court. The multiple linguistic 
arcuit has therefore to be broken at the High Court level and it is 
e ng} tthis stage that there has to be a ‘facing of both ways’, viz. Hindi as 
E far as the Supreme Court is concerned and the respective regional 
| languages so far as the subordinate Judiciary is concerned. 
| We have to give very close thought to this issue which is one of 
j| the principal, less obvious and arguable, matters within the field of our 
| Wquiry. There are certain arguments of not inconsiderable strength 

à favour of the proceedings in High Courts, including judgments, 

CON and orders being in the respective regional languages. n 
i the other hand, there are strong arguments in favour cf a provision 
EN the language of High Courts, at any rate so far as decrees, orders 
Ba ements are concerned, should be Hindi in all the States. We 

nae below, for purposes of exhaustive documentation, the argu- 
| “ats on both sides stated objectively and in their full strength to 
| d ES act our ability. We have also considered the b o tu 

: a : i À 
ermediate positions that might be suggeste E CE 


ratit 
d thi 
ble ii 
a Wit 
thi 
fier | 
'edius 


inci] “Ng required t in Hindi 

x] t : o be in Hindi and the rest being a 

ne ae regional languages. These intermediate solutions are act 
ei merits” Hm MES opinion. On a careful consideration o: the p 
ats i} we have ; ion that judgments, v 

a i a come to the clear conclusi n linguistic medium, 


|| Viz, Bets of High Courts must be in a commo 
l e Hindi language. 

LL. Th sonal la g 
being Phe strongest argument in favour of the regional language 
d ihe adopted e US eases of High Court judgments, in cur view, 
m T Contention that the common man who comes as a litigant to 
| the pur must, to the highest possible degree, be enabled to follow 

hee a claimsunm ae a i ee DC M be no e 

© i ivering their Juas P 
secured best by High Cour ig which we will 
i. ID what follows, this is however quite unfeasible. We feel, 
Subers that the E EUER purpose underlying this argument can 
2 viding that a translation 


ts orfice of every judg- 
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even without payment of cost) at his request The crucial p 
that either the litigant must be furnished with such a translati 
the regional language or a Hindi translation must be Submitted ¢ 
adjudication by the Supreme Court in the event of the case going i 
appeal, and for reference of the decision, contingently, as a reported 
case before other High Courts in the country. There is a cerij 
possibility which we must take into account of loss of content y 
import or shade of meaning in the process of translation from op 
language into another, in this case from Hindi into the regional langu. 
age (s) or vice versa, even although there are great though varyin 
degrees of similarity between these languages. The litigant is prin 
cipally concerned with the determination of his cieim, and in a gene 
ral way with the arguments underlying such determination. Tk 
Supreme Court, however, might be called upon to uphold, modify o 
vary the judgment; and other High Courts may have occasion ip 
analyse and weigh the exact purport of the judgment in its bearing 
upon other cases: and it is obvious to us that if somebody has tok 
furnished with a translation, it is clearly in the public interest thi 
that should be the litigant rather than the appellate authority, vi 
the Supreme Court, or the compeers of the judge in the cther Hig 
Courts. At the High Court level and above where tne point aris& 
most of the contentious issues are technical and complicated detals 
of legal interpretation. It is doubtful what proportion of litigans 
would follow these intricacies (and indeed as a rule litigants are nt 
present during High Court hearings on appeals) even if the linguisti 
difficulty did not intervene; although we entirely ccncede that a fite 
gant would be entitled to the potential right to do so if it were prat 
ticable to provide for it. And indeed we have río doubt it is trw 
»ot merely in India but in advanced countries of the world as wel 
that common litigants cannot as a rule follow higher subtleties i 
legal interpretation. For practically all his purvoses the region 
language translation would suffice even when a litigant is incline 7 
and is able to follow the legal argument. The Supreme Court iT 
other High Courts must however for obvious reasons have the | 
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elementary education up to the age of 14 years, the number E 
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s ld h TR I: 

; cipate that they wou ave any difficulty in following the 
(m aigements of the High Courts. : a 

Ng in 


12. The intermediate alternatives suggested in this connection, 
which might be noticed, are the following: — 


(a) that only the ‘reportable’ judgments of High Courts should 


1 One be in Hindi and the rest in the regional languages; 

angu i 

vig (b) that only the ‘appealable’ judgments of the High Courts 
prin should be in Hindi and the rest may be allowed to be in the 


regional languages. 


The basis of the first suggestion is that normally cnly a small pro- 
portion of the judgments of High Courts comes within the category 
which is reported in the law journals as case law. So far as we have 
been able to ascertain, however, the general practice is for the Judge 
who dictates the judgment to decide, after the judgment is dictated 
and typed, whether it should be reported or not. Even if it were 
Possible to arrange that judges may decide beforehand whether they 
would classify the particular judgment as reportable or not, we do 


e| 70t think such an intermediate alternative would be feasible. In any 
gan| Case, unreported decisions might go in appeal to the Supreme Court 
emi 3nd the alternative would fail on the count that it is obviously essen- 
uisti tial that the Supreme Court should have before it for consideration 


the original judgment as delivered and not a translation of it. Apart 
from this, the authority of decisions is not derived from the fact -hat 
ley are ‘reported’, and there is no distinction in the legal status of 


Judgments whether reported or unreported, although, cf course, any- 


s 0 pody quoting the authority of an unreported judgment has to subs- 
jonl] ‘@ntiate it. As regards the distinction sought to be made by the sug- 
edit] 8Stion at (b) above, it would clearly appear that such a distinction 


j iot be made the basis of an option in the language of judgments. 
b cannot be predicted beforehand in what cases leave may be granted 
wi the High Court to appeal to the Supreme Court; and in any case 

ere the High Court has refused such leave, the Supreme Court can , 


js Unt special leave to appeal if it is satisfied that the case involves 
f " tig stantial question of law as to the interpretation of the Conse 
it | Constit. $Ven apart from this, as provided in Article 136 o e 

| chee itution, notwithstanding any . of the giner o: KC 

| cae Court may in its discretion grant specia lava o SN 
£I or m any judgment, decree or order in any cause or matier p s 

!| thereat® by any c ibunal in the territorv of India. It is 
oS | theres y court or tri t rri scd 
j| guage Te not at all practicable to sustain a distinction as to E 
| at the m which the judgment may be delivered, which has to be made 
y vd tingen time of the delivery of the judgment with reference to con- 


alten 46S Which ie to arise thereafter. Yet another 
m Ive js one EE namely that in their original 
ments Hon High Courts may be given the: freedom to deliver judg- 
tween 2 the regional language. In this context this distinction be- 
intern. Original and appellate work has no relevance and this type of 
13 "late solution must also be rejected. 
dn; - There are very s nd in our opinion, conclusive reasons 
ud Dur of Seater E language of the iudgments, decrees and 
the High Court. houldsbeitoedHindidaneuage. For reasons 


"d 
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zhi e in paragraph 5 of Chapter IX, the Statute Book of the 
ua e ate state enactments, has to be in the Hindi language, 
The Supreme Court will be functioning in Hindi, and it must je 
enabled to sit in appeal over judgments as originally delivered and 


necessi 
pogua 
vigina 


c into Hindi. High Court decisions and judgments. Nor 
E a sees of one High Court are habitually referred to and | miling 
quoted in other High Courts of the country; obviously it is vastly | uit 
preferable that such judgments are available for reference, in the } jp foll 
language in which they were delivered, lest a large number of un- | gion 
necessary and avoidable issues relating to accuracy of translations be | ium 
raised in regard to them. t m 
The highest judicial tribunals of the country, like the Supreme } from € 
Court and High Courts, virtually ‘make law’ in the process of deliver- until h 
ing judgments. It is not possible for the Legislature to anticipate a Jud 
the infinite variety of special cases that may arise in the complex | follow 
situations of personal fortune and social organization, with respect to would, 
which they enact statutes, and to provide for each of them unequivo- there 1 
eally. It is this circumstance which results in the process of law Er 
making’ by law courts; this is also known as ‘case law’ and it comes pa 
to be referred to in great abundance before law courts. For the Sang he ca 
compelling reason for which the Statute Book has to be in one langt E 
age, the judge-made law also has to be in the same language. liis 
i i i i ; yould | Jud 
There is a special type of case in which these arguments wou ge 
apply a E Item 79 of the Union List of the Seventh Scher Be 
enumerates, as one of the subjects within Parliamentary leer ait Hee 
competence, ‘the extension of the jurisdiction of a High Court SUM fis. 
its principal seat in any State to...... any area outside that High ew 
Article 217 of the Constitution, besides, contemplates that High dic 
Court Judges may be transferable by the President from one CES. 
Court to another. The States Reorganization Commission has E. 
commended that (at least one-third of the number of Judges ide ito E 
High Court should consist of persons who are recruited from p. 2o | caine 
the State’. If a single High Court is to have jurisdiction pu ie 
or more States in which the regional languages are differen ^ad be E 
the High Court must function organically, and since it we func: | the 
impossible in practice to insist that each High Court J udge m rang | "co 
tion ‘ambidextrously’, so to say, in two or more of the BEBO arts i | May c 
ages, it is obvious that the official language of such ae adition! | tion 


tended to serve multilingual territories, must be, for t 
reason as well, the Hindi language. 


All in all, the arguments in favour of Hindi being 
language of judgments, orders and decrees of High 
overwhelmingly strong, and indeed several of them are So 
dividually as to be conclusive in themselves, that we have 
whatever in our mind as to this conclusion. 


urts 8I€ 5. | 
Co strong qn" 
do 


: 0 

14, Apart from the language of judgments, decree? and 

of a High Court, the question arises as to what would be the "catio 

of the other proceedings before the court, viz. pleadings: pro es 
applications, arguments, processes, etc. So far as (ed ie 

decrees and orders are concerned, we would suggest that, 


e - «paragraph 861 of @-GtateakRecaegmizotionok eranaission Report. 


P y 
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. it may be provided that they would issue in the regional 
peser in their authorised translations, in addition to their 
Di ae ue in Hindi. / 
High Court Judge, serving on the bench of a particular 
would, we imagine, be acquainted with (or have 
ledge of) the regional language and would be able 
i follow arguments advanced before him in the proceedings in the 
el language, and would not need translations of the 
ieuments and papers. In the case of the one-third quota 
it High Court Judges which, according to the States Re- 
organization Commission’s recommendations, should be recruited 
tom outside the particular State, it may happen that for a while, 
util he has obtained a sufficient mastery over the regional language, 
a Judge may need such translations and may not be able to 
ilow counsel arguing before him in the regional language. e 
would, however, suggest that as in the case of the all-India Services, 
there may be a requirement in the case of High Court Judges for 
ieir passing certain minimum language tests in the regional 
lnguages, with which they would be concerned on such transfers. In 
the case of High Courts dealing with multilingual States, the contin- 
£y of needing translation may arise to a larger extent, and not 
merely for a while, on the first appointment of a Judge to the bench. 
: Sinevitable that translations should be furnished to the particular 
ùdge in such cases. In any event, we consider that any difficulties 
nee by this would not be insuperable. At present in most of the 
ie punts most of the pleadings and documents have to be trans- 
dA om regional languages into English. The translation involv- 

er the scheme we envisage would, in any case, be much less. 


jl 
ited the know 


“Would, therefore, recommend that, by 1 f the Jud ncern- 
i , y leave of the Judge conce 

igh mT of the bench hearing a particular case, it should be permissible 
d the transla- 


top 
lon of a to argue the case in the regional language an 
i f documents and proceedings, etc., from the regional language 


Int A 
Tae should not be made where the concerned Judge does not 


ne? [ 
k Its 3 Or the same reason for which such a provision is necessary 
ue | YE con “Se of Supreme Court J udges, as noticed in paragraph 8 above 
"n | yq wees hat a provision, whereby individual High Court Judges 
pal | tonal ver their judgments "in the English language during the tran- 
has t k Period, until a full change-over to the new linguistic media 
| isin the Place, might be made in the case of the High Courts also. 
ge | ve fie of counsel at the Supreme-Court, a similar option by 
, so | Onse] he Presiding judge might be extended to the High Cour 
m 35 well. Here again, it is obviously of the greatest inpor 
ubi is gh Court benches are properly mue and unti 1 
ompleted, an individual Judge W s deut dezogation 


Sments in English ma tainly do 

y certainly Cc 
ed ee Over in the general linguistic m 
have co 
urt ] 


ds Peon to express themse 
Neer ver their judgments in the T 


Red, provided they themselves aut 
. CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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(or for a transitional period an English) translation of the jud 
We do not contemplate that as a rule, circunistances are likel i 
arise in which Judges would not þe in a position to deliver their yi 


Jd 
ments either in Hindi or in English and may went to do so it con 
regional language. In any case, even if it should be fcung necessa 
to give such an option, such a Judge is sure to have enough knowlege. | P 
of Hindi or of English for purposes of comprehension to be in à Dos 
tion to authenticate the translation of his original judgment in il ofi 
regional language. The authoritative reported cases would therefg| jaw 
continue to be, during the transitional period in the two languages | Cot 
Hindi and English, the latter to a progressively smaller extent un} Hin 
the entire reported cases come to be available in the Hindi language} lan, 
16. So far as the subordinate Judiciary is concerned, the bulk¢| P 
the proceedings would be in the regional language. We would, how: m 
ever, recommend for consideration by the States concerned the enat m 
ing of a provision whereby, at any rate at the district levels, as at ilk E 
High Court level, it would be open to parties or counsel to resorti yi : 
the Hindi language optionally. While the occasions on which a cout} Tea 
sel from another State would be called to appear before a court lowe 
than a High Court of amother State would probably be small, WE 
should imagine that a provision'of such facilitv would be in keepin inst 
with the judicial unity of the country and the concept of a commo: j 
all-India Bar. Besides, with the development of economic activit befi 


" : 9 0 : ` e 
and further progress. in communications, as explained in greal 


detail elsewhere, we anticipate a larger admixture of popu alio ties 


hailing from different regional groups. It is tne duty of State ca Hin 
ernments, and indeed it is very much in their own interests, E can 
vide a facility to persons speaking languages` other than theta itn 
language, to avail of the services of the judicial system in their t tha} mec 
equally with persons speaking the State language. We GAN ing 
this would be particularly necessary in larger towns; but if it DI al Uni 
sary at lower levels, the principle ought to be extended for init Ir 
reasons. Nor do we anticipate that it would be difficult acta enti] Wo 
tively for the State Governments to allow such an option $$ ledge “| The 
sage, in course of time, a sufficient expansion of the kno E Je? and 
Hindi at least as a language of comprehension, at the releva | RM 
of personnel. Das 
17. So far as the language of special tribunals_ like ee hay 
tribunals, co-operative tribunals, etc., is concerned, it doc Sho 
necessary to consider the issue in any great detail. No dou coU 
ment or the State Legislatures, who would set up SUCH ir 


tribunals, would prescribe appropriate linguistic media 30^. 


working. The main principles appear to us obvious enough. of 
maximum possible extent the litigating parties must be a 
facility of the court proceedings being in the languages u 
ie. at regional levels, the regional languages. So far as Ters 
and orders are concerned, where such judgments and or I 
liable to be quoted in other linguistic regions, it Wo d peni 
that they are delivered originally in Hindi and only the’. 
tions made into regional languages for the benefit of the P of 
In the case of such special tribunals also as in the core a 
Courts etc. we would envisage the English language be indi 
to be used as the language of the judgment or order bY 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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«does for a considerable time to come, whenever they are not in a 


Emeni ; ress themselves adequately in the regional langua 

el osition to express »- guages 
ju Pncerned, or in Hindi, as the case may be. 

in t| 18. An important connected matter to consider would be the 
"essa language of legal education in the Universities of the country. 


We envisage a situation in which the authoritative Statute Book 


à posi : E 

ing of the country would be in the Hindi language, including the case 
refo] Jaw evolved from judgments of the Supreme Court and the High 
suags| Court Judges; cases will be argued before the Supreme Court in 
t unt] Hindi and before High Courts in Hindi or the respective regional 
uage. | languages; there will be a general option, likely to be growingly less 
Wh ul pressed into service, to counsel to argue cases in English where they 


are not able to express themselves adequately in Hindi before the 


Ps Supreme Court or the High Courts. The proceedings, including the 
E i arguments before the courts and Magistrates below the High Court 
sorti level, would of course be normally in the regional languages. In 
hi High Courts they may be in Hindi or the regional language as per 
lait leave. granted by the concerned Judge. 

l, W| The question for consideration is: What should be the medium of 
Ww instruction for purposes of legal education? 

) n 

ctiviit The persons qualifying as law graduates would be practising both 
greattl| Mure mofussil courts and High Courts, and in some cases in Supreme 
latiore at also. The best solution, in our opinion, would be for Universi- 
e Gor} IS to provide facilities for examination of law graduates both in 
to pry pa and in the regional language concerned, at the option of the 
» Stat n idate. So far as teaching by Universities or colleges is concerned, 
State y be made available according to need in both the linguistic 
ct the) ing? the Universities allowing equal facilities to institutions teach- 
ne Pun either of these media, We are cognisant that graduates joining 
sim i nersitles for obtaining law degrees do not as a rule, and cannot 
nist) ould Cees) make up their minds straightaway as to whether they 
e er | There „Practise before High Courts or in the district or lower courts. 


| ind High’ So some migration of personnel between mofussil Bars 
|. visage to 
| Rind; 


i i 
| Passeg hie uage in the secondary school, the law graduate who has 
ENG n zt 
fie) shoulg puPerable difficulty in switching over to the Hindi medium 
| Sonne] "e What similar point arises in respect of promotion of per- 


v Di TO 3 : 
&| Vistri 72 the district level to the level of the High Court bench. 
ES a Judges who edle 5 i ic Sach would doubtless normally 


re in favour of individual High Court Judges. Growingly, 
struction which has undergone the 
Š n which template as a à 
Up y as m in the dainty, CONS to the age levels where it 
strict J udgeships, the difficulty would-tend to disappear. 
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CHAPTER XI ih 

la 

LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—III F 

THE DYNAMICS OF THE CHANGE-OVER : 

i roposed to consider the phasing of the change-over 3t 

" dcm are so far as legislation and law courts are con Dr 

cerned. As will be explained subsequently, a lot of preliminaries A 

have to be completed before such a switch-over can at all be con- : 

sidered practicable. It has been our policy throughout this Report, i 

for reasons elsewhere explained, not to indulge in gratuitous prog- ` 

nostication as to the date by which any particular change-over would a 

become practicable. In pursuance of this general policy, we have x 

not attempted to frame any estimates of the time-periods that would di 

be required for the completion of any of the preliminaries of the i 

various phases through which this transition must take place. We d 

have however indicated wherever it is necessary to do so, tht th 

sequence and the manner in which the various phases must be arti in 

culated. d 

: ay 

The difficulties of terminology are especially acute in the field E n 

law and administration of justice. Besides, this is a field of nee Uh 

activity touching the daily existence of a vast number of pn wi 

drawn from all walks of life. In the fields of law and adminis ES ge 

of justice, certainty and precision are a sine qua, nom of an a iu m 
able system. While this would be no reason for relaxing Es. 
preparatory efforts—rather the contrary!—it must be TECE A 

that nothing would be gained, and a great deal hazarded, if a Sef a 

sale change-over were to be precipitated in this sector þeto | na 

ground-work has been fully prepared. h 
een 

2. First, a word may be said about a contention that ase pr 

advanced before us, namely, that the English language may i miej ™ 

to be the language of legislation and our law courts indefinite e j| m 

future. We consider any such exclusion from national policy pote | | 

important sector of national life, touching the common mom unter: | * 


purposes of the Union is to be the Hindi language, in gue ret 

English (except where English is specifically provided to | A that 
by law by Parliament), by 26th January 1965; and likewise ano 
official language for communication between one State E ate: 
or between a State and the Union is to be Hindi by the sa 1 e 
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been amongst {ie Stakes Where the regional language is 


principal trend is evident enough elsewhere also and we have no 
Pu that in course of time there will be considerable pressure in 
dou?! " LHindi-speaking States for replacement of the English 
janguage, especially in the lower formations of the administrative 

achinery, bY the respective regional languages of those States. 
m the statement that we have given at Appendix VIII it would 
be evident that the large bulk of speeches in State Legislatures are- 
being delivered in languages other than English. Already several 
States in Hindi areas are legislating on the basis of bills drawn up 
in Hindi, although according to the provisions of sub-clause (3) of 
Article 348 of the Constitution the English translations of such 


p measures published under the authority of the Governor or the Raj- 
val pramukh ‘count in law as the authoritative texts of those enactments. i 
xm We do not think that it would be practicable, nor do we think it 
d would be right, to sustain the latter position indefinitely. In the edu- 
have | cational system as well there is a departing from English as the 


medium of instruction in the Universities although it is not quite 


E clear in what form the position would settle down eventually as the 
We | tend is developing into two different streams—one in the direction 
the | ofreplacement of the English medium by the regional languages and 
ati. | the other in the direction of its replacement by the Hindi language. 
i In any event it is impossible to stem the tide of change—nor do we 
consider it would be desirable to do so if it were possible—to go 
j| Way from the English language as the médium both of instruction 
jonal mae educational field and of administration in the fields of the 
sople nion and the State Governments. It is manifest that it would be 
stion | Wholly impracticable to ‘cordon off’ the judicial sector from this 
cept- anera] trend and maintain for an indefinite period in the future the 
a Present position of the English language therein. 
nis 
hole. er do we see any good reasons for doing so. The same general 
the namel ents which we have elsewhere noticed would apply herein; 
their ahat the existence of a selected coterie of persons conducting 
ren} ot the eo ceedings in a language unintelligible to the vast mnl 
m Proceedings ety whose affairs they dispose in the course of Su : 
Pli ment gyo Would be wholly intolerable as a permanent dunes 
D a| ad est uch a position would isolate this class permanently and divide 1 
; te} and QUEE it from the rest of the people. It is both undesirable 
i 2l commen Sible that the legal.sector, in the processes of wih Bs 
Dit °ordoneq man has such a direct and intimate interest, shou s E ) 
of} the ch off. We have no doubt whatever that in course ot ime 
od | feq iE in the linguistic medium will have to come over the 
A qe change ee aon and the law courts in consonance vu E: id 
Committed S field of public administration to EA UE E Un 


is a specialised and an esoteric branch of. knoieqes 
ifficulties in the change-over of medium, it seems ai 
compa insuperable in the field of law and iuaspen KS 
Matura] red to the field of advanced technology Or research in S : 
Se Terence: Law and the sciences both require an exact ap > 
. Hostage for the expression of concepts in their respective 
s qv ever, the advance of science particularly 1n modern p 
“pends vitally on certain availabilities of equipment and 
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experimental opportunities and large outlays of finance, as contrasted 
with the study of law or advance of jurisprudence. So far as the field 
of natural sciences is concerned, for a long time to come, the facili 
ties available to Indian scientists might be considerably smaller than 
those available to their compeers in other countries. The Main. 


tenance of a strong direct link with scientific progress abroad and Jong 
of a pipe-line of knowledge which would keep our scientists abreast betu 
of development in the advanced countries of the world, is therefore | He" 
a sine qua non for this period. In the field of law however the matter syst 
is slightly different. Nobody would suggest that we do not have our othe 
share in this country of legal talent or capacity and inclination fo, | 79? 
the cultivation of legal subtleties and refinements. Apart from this, peee 
juristic speculation and the pursuit of legal studies are not dependent E. 
on the availabilities of expensive physical equipment in the way in E 
which scientific research is so dependent. a d 
It is true that our present system of law and jurisprudence i; | coun 
vastly different from the systems of laws in respect of which there is 
such abundant ancient lore in our country. Those systems of laws y 
were devised in a climate of social organisation and conditions of IR 
trade, commerce and industry, vastly different from those which x à 
obtain today. Nevertheless, there has been civilized life in this sub- m 
continent for at least four thousand years and there have been p 
systems of law and law-giving of some sort or other throughout this 
period. While the present-day law court in this form may not have n 3 
had a counterpart in the past, and while present-day laws may he the f 


substantively different from those of the previous centuries, there 
are bound to be considerable common elements, such as general 
notions of justice, equity, rules of relevance and proof in evidence | 
etc., in respect of which diligent research would be repaid by dis- 
covery of corresponding terms, notions and concepts indigenous W 
the country. Surely there was some system of administration ? 
justice before the advent of the British to this country and ud 
general notions of justice and allied concepts could not be altogethe 
novel and foreign to us. 


g We do agree at the same time that it would be an advantage, at i 
. indeed even necessary, that our jurists, judges and lawyers conti s 
to be in a position to maintain touch with developments in the fie A 
of law in other countries of the world and, more especially the m | 
lish-speaking countries, on whose systems of law, jurisprudence o fy 
political organisation so much of the corpus of this country's statue i 
legal procedure and constitutional organisation are founded. The Pt I 
visions that we contemplate in respect of knowledge of English 1? ect Om 
system of higher education are sufficient to take care of this 89% |, 
of the matter. 
on 
We have drawn greatly, in jurisprudence, on the Anglo, I 
system of laws and judicial procedure; and in our constitui o, tin’ 
structure also, on the systems and practices of Parliamentary s the | 
cracy obtaining in the Anglo-Saxon countries which still furDi yj | 
best extant examples of this form of political organisation: th 
sometimes argued that, therefore, we should keep for all time ju g 
medium of the English language especially in the fields of PT mi | 
ciary and constitutional law. The argument is to our Mi, qw | 
conceived. Having regard to the changed circumstances | 
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world as contrasted with the ancient times when Indian 


sted s of jurisprudence and political and social organisation were 
field Med it is only natural that our institutions should correspond to 
acili. m be based nof upon our ancient institutions but upon prototypes 
than ailable contemporaneously in other countries of the world. Our 


png and recent association with Britain makes the correspondence 
to} 


between our judicial system and constitutional structures compre- 

reast hensible. However, there is no warrant for the supposition that the 

a ystem of parliamentary democracy cannot be worked in a language 
er 


other than English; or that a system of laws, procedure and judicial 
organisation substantially founded on the British system must 
necessarily be conducted in the identical linguistic medium. One 
may quite consistently cherish the principles of justice and liberty 
embodied in Anglo-Saxon institutions along with a desire to conduct 
such institutions in our country in indigenous languages as they are 
conducted in their indigenous language by those Anglo-Saxon 
countries where they were developed. 


We feel therefore that while there would be the same difficulties 
ain other fields in the evolving of legal terminology, there should 


hich | % a great deal of material available indigenously on which we can 
sub draw for equipping the Indian languages with the terms necessary 
heen |" expression in this field. 
this 
have " ò% The following preliminaries appear to us to be prerequisite to 
y be |, accomplishment of a change-over of the linguistic medium in 
here * field of law and legislation: — 
nera 
lence (1) The preparation of a standard legal lexicon; 
Si . 
4 f (2) Re-enactment of the statute book in Hindi both in respect 
n of of Central legislation and in respect of State legislation. 
the | W ; } 
ether | ‘vo Mee the following observations to make in regard to these 
ER 
„and [etane far as the question of terminology is concerned, the 
tinue stance i and development of legal terminology is just one more 
field fuid on 42 the field of terminology in general and all that we have 
Bnd | eters this Subject in Chapter V would be equally applicable 
and faite oo" ibus to legal terminology. We may resuscitate and adopt 
tute: foug ders found in ancient indigenous texts wherever they 
p UE ter 3SPPOSite; we may, in addition to this, find a lot of suitable 
A guages S in the terminology which was used in the regional 
spet pletely à the earlier years of British Rule before English had 


displaced j Il significant levels 
È i ed the nguages at all sig 

an System. morsum RT of assistance may also be 
Bess Tee terms and phraseology used in the former Princely 
e em like Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, etc. where statutes 
est posted in Indian languages and the law courts including 
territ Tibunals functioned in the respective regional language: 
y “ries. In addition to this, where a legal concept has no 
be o, Parallel term forthcoming from indigenous sources there 
Or tno urse no harm in such term being adopted bodily from 

© Greek or Latin expression describing the concept. 
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- attached to particular terms or expressions consequentia 


-law. We contemplate that the renderings of the statute? d 
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The need for having the maximum degree of identity in the 
terms and expressions coined or adopted for making good the exe 
Hindi and in the regional language | 


"Am 


even gr 1 
and judicial unity of the country is one of the most impy, 


elements of the Indian Constitutional structure and it is essen 
that legal terms and expressions should be understood in the gd 


significance in a 
unity. 


Legal terminology should be adopted after a process of consi 
4ion in like manner as in respect of terminology in general. The 
after, a legal lexicon duly authorised should be prepared a 
published. We have had suggestions made that such a lexicon fie 
the precise meaning of legal phrases and terms should in facii 
enacted by Parliament. We do not however consider it necesi 
or even advisable. Even if such a legal lexicon is enacted as al 
in respect of any meanings that may be given against parti 
terms or expressions in it, in the actual consideration of such i 
or expressions in the context of cases in real life, there would stili 
room for argument as to the precise shade of meaning to be ado 
for a word or expression in a particular context, since all & 
situations can never be foreseen. We therefore do not see" 
partieular advantage would be gained by having-$uch a lex: 
enacted by Parliament like a statute. If such a lexicon were!) 
published under the 'imprimatur' of an authority like, say, 4 
Ministry of Law of the Government of India, the terms 
expressions would come to be used in practice as standard i£ 
with the intended connotation, without imparting to them the dé 
of inviolability or inelasticity associated with a Parliam y 
enactment. As in the case of other technical terms, We antiof 
that there may have to be in due course a process of ‘re-standa 


tion’ in the light jali i ome w 
ight of specialised meanings that may s detis 


O ~~ CO 1.390900 KIA e c3 


aS 


of law courts. 

So far as the other prerequisite, namely, translation of the $^ 
bocs into Hindi is concerned, we have a following observat 
make:— 


All the un-repealed statutes, Central as well as State; Jang 
to be rendered into Hindi and authoritative texts in t | 
made available eventually. It may be noted that a ™ 
translation, in the way in which translations are some imes 
Bills or Acts by the Central or State Governments To pf 
information in the regional languages, would not do for th j 
of s intend that the Hindi version of the statute should xi il 
of time, when duly enacted, become the authoritative Men I 


ere y. 2 


Hindi versions would have in d ; enacted 
E OTI BM to be re-ene?^ mou 
Welche PER in the UM ‘field, ie. by parlis gl 
respect of Central legislati ‘ferent State 6^ | 
in respect of the State iss. OET E i A A 


In addition to this, State Govern t to tram ly 
. , ments may wan 
the respective regional languages some or Tu of the C™ | 
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1 they, 
le exist. states’ enactments. These however would be translations for popular 
d gaps information and would not be the authoritative texts of the statute. 
e Juridi; 


5. We are informed that so far as the unrepealed Acts are con- 


impor c 
EM cerned, the work amounts to some 8,500 pages. Further to this, the 
qum turn-over of new legislative enactments each year at the Centre is 


approximately 500 pages. The Commission was informed that the 
Law Ministry started the work of translating unrepealed Central Acts 
about seven years ago and that they have up to now done about 
3000 pages comprising 183 unrepealed Acts and 45 Amending Acts. 


l consul ; : : UNS 
i. The! The work apparently is done in a separate section of the Ministry 
jared l of Law and we were informed that since 1953 a special officer of 


ihe rank of Deputy Secretary has been appointed to be in-charge 
of the Hindi translations. 


Further inquiries from the Law Ministry elicited that these 


las renderings of the unrepealed central Acts into Hindi may be said 
n ș t0 be “Hindi translation of the laws for popular use' and the Law 


Ministry was ‘not in a position to say that the translation done in 
Hindi so far can be regarded as adequate to serve as authoritative 
texts of the laws in that language’. These translations therefore 
would not be capable of being used for the purpose of enacting the 
law in Hindi in course of time when it is resolved to enact the statute 
book in the Hindi language. It is not apparent that the translations 
were undertaken with a clear objective in view and in the reply of 
the Law Ministry, it is stated that it has not been possible for any 
senior officer of the said Ministry either to supervise the work of 
the translating section or to judge of the merits of the translations 
one and that under the circumstances, the Ministry is not in a 
Positon to state whether. the translations done up-till now would 
Stand the test of being used for replacement of the original texts in 
selish In the opinion of that Ministry, such translations may be 
S ten as being meant for popular use. The correspondence between 
in gs oramission and the Law Ministry in this respect is reproduced 
Upplementary Paper XII*, 


So far as th : I A a 
e evolving of legal terminology is concerned, tnere 

aS Seem to be the ae lack of co-ordination as between different 
neies to which we have adverted in Chapter V in respect of 


wil the ology. in general. We were advised on 9th March, 1956, that 
t lanes Which. Ministry had until then prepared about 1,000 legal terms 
e P they MOS had brought into use in the translations of the laws that 
es T d after no made although until then only 75 words had been finalised 
for Yi of hg € prescribed process of scrutiny and finalisation in the Ministry 
jis PY Ucation. 


It 


oe) in ihe aaa therefore seem that many of the legal terms employed 
eto | &dopt, a wSlations of statutes so far made have not yet been finally 
A r » It would seem necessary that the translations are reviewed 


fina esed both because some of the terminology is still to be 
to have a as the original translation as ìt stands does not appear 
| daun 8n made with a view to serve eventually as the authoritative 
j|. State ] Y enacted text of the law in Hindi Some translation of the 
j| Made US Into the regional languages and even in Hindi has been 

| s Y the State Governments purporting presumably to- assist 


3t Printeg, 7 
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_ would be to provide for the creation of a body—which may Pi w 
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eventually the change-over from English; but if similar consideratis 
apply in S hect of these renderings also, the Hindi translations woul 
not be fit for being adopted as statutory enactments until they haye 
been reviewed from this point of view. 


6. It seems to us necessary to adopt the following plan of aet | ere 
and to pursue it steadily to its completion: la 
: . ; S 

(1) The process of evolving and adopting the necessary E 
common terminology for the Indian languages in the field | ip i 

of law must be greatly accelerated. ^ A 

fina 


(2) Steps must be taken for the publication of books on such 
terminology from time to time as they get ready a 


standard and recognised glossaries under the imprimatur / 
of a suitable authority at the Centre. o 
(3) A rendering of the statute-book, both Central and State, 

into Hindi must be projected. It should be decided as to I 

whether such Hindi versions of the law should not be Con 

enacted by the appropríate legislative authorities and a | the 
programme of action in respect of the Central as well a} teco 

the State laws should be drawn up and pursued. E 

It seems to us that to start with at any rate, until drafting 3 | und 
Hindi becomes sufficiently well-established and until competen! | Hin 
draftsmen who can undertake original drafting of laws in Hindi at | the 
available in sufficient numbers, it might be advisable that the entite | Co 
rendering of the statute book including the provincial laws into | affe 
Hindi, might be undertaken by, or under the authority and auspices | any 
of, the Centre. Tec; 
We have also given some thought to the detailed arrangeme m 
that would be necessary for the ‘enactment’? by the approp iis | mad 
legislative authority of the Hindi versions of the Central laws. p alse 
could be achieved in one of two ways; namely, either the Hindi n med 
of the Central laws prepared for the purpose might be dires ten 
enacted by Parliament going through its usual legislative proc? cA Sion 
or a general Act may be passed by Parliament giving the for | Dost 
law to the Hindi versions of the statutes to be published an Med 
prescribed authority, say, in the Gazette of India. Considering js | "an 
the volume of Central legislation requiring to be re-enacte ai de | Etac 


500 pages of legislative enactment, it would appear that it 


of enacting of the Hindi versions of th 0 pages of the 
Central statutes. It would appear aa UE the alter 
have to be adopted whereunder, by virtue of a general enac 
the force of law would accrue to Hindi versions prepa’ 
published according to a prescribed form and procedure. it D 

suggested in this connection that a convenient way of achiev ah 


be called the Hindi Law Commission—who would be charg^ Ja 
the duty of preparing Hindi versions of the existing Centr? vp 
It would be provided that the versions authenticated for this | 
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mine Commission should on publication in the Gazette of India 
by deemed to be the authoritative text of the particular laws in the 
be di language. Since these enactments in Hindi would be merely 
B slations of already existing statutes and would not involve the 
exercise of legislative authority ina substantive way, it would appear 
ihat some such device—which alone it seems to us would make the 
cticable—could be adopted without objection. We are 


: k pra ; 
SSaly ried merely to point out the need and urgency of the task and 
field | tp indicate a possible way in which provision could be made for its 

scomplishment:.it will be for Parliament itself to decide the issue 


Su finally and settle the details of any such arrangement. 
ly as 


natur A similar issue will arise in connection with the unrepealed 


statutes in the States and perhaps some analogous arrangement would 
ned to be made for the purpose. : 


State, 
as to In August 1955, the Government of India appointed a Law 
yt be | Commission, one of the terms of reference of which is ‘to examine 


| the Central Acts of general application and importance and 
| rtommend the lines on which they should be amended, revised, 
consolidated or otherwise brought up to date.’ Of course, to the 
ng in ment to which it may be practicable to do so without imposing an 
eteni Hi af delay on the process, the rendering of the enactments into 
lj are s i might be so programmed as to follow, rather than precede, 
tire | Qn ang of an enactment following the labours of the Law 
Bi | dis MS So as to obviate the necessity of a second rendering soon 
pices | any e first. The same consideration would apply in respect of 

mp uculer statute where a codification or other considerable 
| Ing of the law is in contemplation. . 


nd a 
ell as 


ment | ; ‘ 3 
Tm 1 M it necessary to translate any of the 'case law' which is at 
p $ a valable in English and to which frequent references are 
text | else at] the law courts? It would be of help, we imagine, if nothing, 
ectly | Medium, $f t as an exercise in legal composition in the new linguistic. 
dure | tendered 1! the more important parts of the case law are also likewise 


d into Hindi, using therefor standardised terms and expres- 
: would however not. 


1 change-over of the 
is far too vast to be 
envisage, a law 
Is of the judicial 
law would normally arise, 


f | Sons f 


er | Postul 
med in 


D 


Cable nor necessary as a prelim 
here brieflv noti à ; hi 
i otice a point whl ) 
ES th m this EE O We have heard it suggested by 
la at provided the laws were codified, the need for reference 
could be obviated altogether. Some witnesses suggested, 
m search of a simplification of the administration of 
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justice, that it should be enacted that ‘decisions of law-courts befo 


a certain date shall not be considered as valid for the interpret Cx 3 
of current laws thereafter. These suggestions would appear to T pr 
from a misconception. Apart from instances where there an ü 
statutory provision as in Article 147 of the Constitution relating ihe 
the Supreme Court, stating that the law declared by the Sue i Eng 
Court shall be binding on all Courts within the territory of i iral 
the validity of case law proceeds mainly from the merits of n 
reasoning advanced therein. So long as questions of interpretati | 
of law arise, it is obvious that advocates will quote decisions in othe | pen 
eases in support of the views they advocate. One could not in am| Wo 
case altogether obviate reference to case law and thus dispense wij| PI 
the incubus of the legal lore represented by the accumulated ow | tat 
law. In the same way, codification of laws would not in itself remo | dli 
all occasion for reference to the case law, as such codified enactmen; |. 2! 
could no more foresee every conceivable situation and legislate and 
unambiguously with reference to each, than could be so done in| S3% 
uncodified enactments. ing 
e 
9. We would now like to consider the phasing of the various} inco 
preliminaries which are, in a greater or less degree, necessary before) int 
a general change-over of the medium in the language of law aml 
legislation can take place. _ A 
While the obvious sequence, so far as evolving of terminologi | E 
and enacting of renderings of the law into Hindi is concerned, woul| the 
be for the former to precede the latter, it does not mean of cous) wij 
that all such rendering of extant laws into Hindi can commence onl | Stat 
after the last term or expression is finalised. In fact both jobs shoul! tapi 
proceed simultaneously and in close consecutive sequence. At BE) the, 
same time some of the other elements in the system must be set of 
motion. It seems to us necessary to allow those States, which nA | the 
want to do so and may be adequately equipped for the purpose | have 
undertake drafting and enactment of new legislation originally J| Over 
Hindi itself. So far as the enactment of the Te islation in Hind | Use 
concerned, the Hindi text would not have the validity of law unl ES! 
clause (3) of Article 348 of the Constitution is amended. We ™,| lei 
caution here that probably original drafting in Hindi has 2% ual Nit 
made adequate progress even within those States where iel a 


legislature of the State has i indi e o tol 
legisl prescribed Hindi as the language -- «gi 
in Bills, Acts, etc. We understand that very often the Hind al 
is only a translation made subsequently of the English text orig es 
dratted by the draftsmen. We are inclined to feel that D T 
; ating can be attempted originally in Hindi by persons coni tte 

o do so, there would inevitably be present in the Hindi t% .| q 
blemishes unavoidable in a translation. 


If the Hindi texts 
statute book hereafte 
judgments of High C 
in Hindi, we would 


att 

of some of the State enactments come d i 

r and if furthermore as we suggest be ec 
ourt judges start being delivered in jus sl 
> commence to create for the Hindi terjah]. 
expressions a general climate of reality and practical use ^ jp 
necessary for the purpose of such terms and expressions 205, il 
definite connotation and becoming standardised. It is OD e f| 
process of its actual use that we can hope to establish É 
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mology and impart to the different Hindi terms and expressions 
ES connotations and shades and nuances of thought. A Hindi 


E will presently start developing in this fashion; wherever 


| Hindi terms are not yet sufficiently fixed or texts are not yet available, 
| the situation could be eked out in the meantime by using original 


Fnglish terms or texts, either in Roman or in a Devanagari 
iransliteration. 


10. It seems to us inevitable that there should be a transitional 
period of time during which the statute book as well as the case law 
would be partially in English and in Hindi, the Hindi language 
progressively assuming a larger proportion of the whole. During the 
transitional stage the High Court judges who exercise the option to 
deliver their judgments in Hindi should be requested to authenticate 
authorised translations of the same judgments in English for the use 
and reference of others. During the transitional period when the 
statute book and the case law would be partly in Hindi and in 
English, English authorised translations should be available both of 
the Hindi parts of the statute and the Hindi decisions, so that no 
Ionvenience would be caused to the High Courts and other Courts 
in the country wherein Hindi may not yet be known by the judges. 


_ AS in respect of certain sectors of the administrative field so also 
Ih respect of the judicial system and the statute book, we envisage 
Wo or indeed more cycles of development in the change-over from 
Teens medium of English to the medium of Hindi. There 
A e first of all a fast-moving cycle so far as the Hindi-speaking 

eS are concerned wherein circumstances are favourable to a more 


E 
| a change-over; there would be a slower moving cycle so far as 


A other States are concerned wherein again there may be differences 


0 
| th peed depending upon the ‘distance’ of the Hindi language from 


€ Tegi i 
haye onal languages of the States and the extent to which they 


| Ver The able to complete the preparation for initiating the change- 
| Use free C States in which the Hindi medium is thus optionally in 
| nt ; i " ` 

| their Meantime which should benefit the rest wherein owing to 
} With greater difficulties the change-over will occur subsequently. 
Er à long ds aid of the English language which would be available for 


St will blaze the trail, so to say, and gain valuable experience 


€ to come as a common linguistic medium amongst judges 


jm a a 
tO) life we OCates who are most concerned in this segment of national 


) We : 

id in coe to be able to initiate and carry out these various cycles 
~ anot; 2 

Inquit change over in the main from the common English 

ow See lum to the common Hindi linguistic medium. We 

p Pense tually be able to change over the general system and 


"vide. th the English medium altogether, save by way of 


er, 


| Ye of &. SXcepti ; ; j ion in the change- 
ef quU of t Ptions. Provided there is no derogation i 
Ai “veg fo stem as a whole, individual exceptions may be liberally 


ong as necessary. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE UNION LANGUAGE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 


In the terms of reference the Commission have been asked jy 

make recommendations to the President, among other things, as to- 

(a) the progressive use of the Hindi larguage for the oficial 
purposes of the Union; 


.k x * *oc A * 


(e) the preparation of a time-schedule according to which and 
the manner in which Hindi may gradually replace English 
as the official.language of the Union and as a language 
for communication between the Union and State Gover 
ments and between ore State Government and another. 


It has been specifically enjoined that, In making their recommen 
dations, the Commission shall have due regard to the industrial 
cultural and scier.tific advancement of India, and the just claims al 
the interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi-speaking ar 
in regard to the public services’. 


In this chapter we propose to review the 
recommerdations on the just claims and interests 
belonging to the non-Hindi-speaking areas in regard to th oct 
services. This point arises in a peculiarly difficult manner, m resp | 
of the competitive examinations held by the Union Publi 
Commission for recruitment to the all-India Public Services 


M We have recommended elsewhere in the Repor 
Central Departments like the Railways, the Posts & Telegraph stall | 

Income-Tax, Customs and Excise, etc, must review them "yl 

structure and organisation in the light of the circumstances 

obtain consequentially on the displacement of English as the i cos | 

of administration. As we have envisaged ir. our detailen, theii 
_ deration of this matter, the regional offices and echelons 9 

Departments located in different parts of the countr 
deal with the public in the regional languages, whereve 
make for greater convenience. These formations will, a nists | 
time, have to deal in the Hindi language within the Orbe ts ay 
itself, at all inter-regional levels and with other Depart view al 
Ministries of the Union Government. As a part of the re dey 
their staff structures in the light of these requiremen 5, cally, y 
the Departments will consider tke recruitment of staff 10 "i 
their local offices. In such recruitment, the Departments des H 
enutled to require of the candidates recruited that bess el 
necessery educational qualifications and, of courses sse$8 , v] 
knowledge of the regional language, they woul e 
necessary minimum of acquaintance with Hindi to H 


: 182 
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; ial occasions would! require it. We would advise 
| „tich their offici nts of Hindi knowledge by such candidates 

that ied for local purposes should, in the beginning, be the 
j recru! 


Ma sistent with due discharge of their duties by them. 
E minimun oe instruction in Hindi spreads in the non-Hindi areas, 
NE larly as a generation of students comes up who would 
ked į E PASE what we have elsewhere recommended as a minimum 
1S tis a ct instruction in Hindi at the seconaary school stage, it 
RH be possible to prescribe somewhat higher standards oi Hindi 
oficial MN ledge in the candidates to be recruited. We have no doubt 
iat under such a dispensation non-Hindi candidates will fare no 
worse than they do at present and, in fact, might fare considerably 
better by virtue ofethe greater decentralisation of recruitment that 
iis would probably entail. So far as recruitment to the head- 
n and quarters offices of these organisations is concerned, the problem is 
nel similar to that arising in connection with recruitment, say, to the 
ee Central Secretariat, and would be noticed below. i 
her. 2 The Union Publie Service Commission Lolds 12 competitive 
examinations for recruitment to the following all-India services 
nite and Central services :— 
a (1). Indien Administrative Service, etc. Examination. 
areas The Indian Administrative Service. 
The Indian Foreign Service. 
t out | The Indian Police Service. 
e | The Indian Audit and Accounts Service. 
Dd The Indian Defence Accounts Service. 
ervit The Indian Railway Accounts Service. 
The Indian Customs and Excise p 
The Indian Income-Tax Service (Class 1). 
am ial Depart- 
el The Transportation (Traffic) and Commerc ena of 
? gil | ments of the Superior Revenue iS abs 
iwl | Indian Railways. 
gu The Indian Postal Service (Class D. «ec be 
pw ' The Military Lands and Cantonments Servic 
^ el and Class II). je TID 
oU! | The Central Secretariat Service (Grace i RU 


(2) E 


ngineering Services Examination. 


Indian Railway Service of Engineers. . oc the Superior 
he Electrical Engineering ~ver- Revenue Estab- 


me > ; f Indian 
The SENT Engineering Department. TE the L 
e Mechanical Engineering eng Stores Department i 
Transportation (Power) epa of Indian Rail- » 
ent. : : 
The Central Engineering Service J Mrs j : 
. (Class I and Class II). ss TI) 


The Central Electrical Services (Gloss peer Roads 
ilitary Engineer Services (Class D (Bul ; 
Cadre). 
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(3) The Survey of India (Class I and Class II) Examin 


: aig 
(4) The Special Class Apprentices (Class I and Clas > 
Examination. | e 
(5) The Military College Admission Examination. ou 
(6) The National Defence Academy Admission Examination, fk 
(7) The Indian Nevy Special Entrance Cadets Examination, foi 
(8) The Air Force Academy Admission Examination. me 
(9) The Army Medical Corps Examination. P 
(10) The Assistant Superintendents (Central Secretarii ^ 
Service) Recruitment Examination. | ui 
(11) Grade IV (Assistants Cadre) (Central Secretariat Servic | th 
Examination. $01 
(12) Grade III of the Central Secretariat Stenographes » 
Service Examination. a 
English is the medium for all these examinations and in nine ol) Ac 
of them it is prescribed also as a subject. We 
ae to 
So far as recruitment to the specialised Services and tral) y, 
establishments such as those mentioned in serial Nos. 2 to 9 and Da of 
the above list are concerned, there is no great difficulty about n 
down the nature of the competitive examination that should d 
* held. For each one of these examinations a particular kind tel "s 
knowledge or skill is expected of the candidates apart from "| pr 
minimum educational qualifications for edmission to the ne 0 
tition itself. Besides this specialised knowledge or sal ite? n 
. recruiting authorities are entitled to expect of such candida ins 
modicum of knowledge of the Hindi language, having Te S 
the nature of their duties on selection or, in the case of comparing W 
examinations intended for admission to further courses of UT 4) is 
the nature of, and the linguistic medium in which they sko thet | vel 
receiving, training on selection. We would advise her ? aa 
during the transitional stage before Hindi has obtained the Pe sl a 
the educational system that we envisage for it, tkese requi gr] A 
of acquaintance with the Hindi language may be pitche J| in 
lowest, any deficiencies in such knowledge being made ecrit i 
special instruction subsequent to selection of candidates O srities | ha 
ment to the Services. In like manner, the recruiting author. | ex 
our opinion, would be entitled to expect of such candio? Ln 
degree of knowledge of tke English language, which , En 
consider appropriate for due discherge of their duties OT T tar 
to benefit by the courses of training for which they 87 Ins 


The question next arises as to the linguistic medium 
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P. ctically all over the country instruction is being 


inati j ra : 
a educatio Fough tke regional language for several years now. The 
QU miting authorities, if they have not already done so, should, in 
m. opinion, take into account the reduced quantum of instruction 
e glish language which would hereafter feature : in 


in the En 


inatin] jhe curricula of schools at the secondary stage. If it should .be 
ation, | found necessary, on a consideration of this matter, that the linguistic 
| medium of the examination Should be changed, the point should 


be further examined. If it should be found necessary to do so, a 
art of the examination may be held through the media of the 
regional languages. It is possible that, for reasons similar to those 
which we would examine in more detail below, it might transpire 
that the examination in several linguistic media entails the fixing of 
some sort of a quota system for recruitment on the basis of the 
regional languages if the interests of the non-Hindi-speaking regions 
cannot be sufficiently safeguarded otherwise. The necessity for 
and the merits of the quota system of recruitment in the Indian 
Administrative Service etc. Examination will be examined below. 
We would merely point out here that a quota system for admissions 
to training establishments is a very different thing from a quota 
system for filling posts in the all-India Services at the highest levels 


p X administrative cadres. 
uld E um 
"i d Perhaps there has not been yet an overhaul of the linguistic 


medium of instruction in some of the training establishments and 
Probably most of such training is still imparted in English. We have 
ah doubt that on a review of the matter it would be found that 
"hBlish can be progressively replaced by Hindi as the medium of 


ard i s TON in all these training establishments as new terminology 
etit | t oped, new books and reading matter are produced etc. 
ainin I ig n of course we recognise that the content of such instruction 
jd € more important and indeed the primary consideration, the 


vehi 
ne of instruction must also take account of the changes that 
Jace | come over and are rapidly overtaking the country's system. of 


me En education. In many States there is a curtailment of 
ihe Pon action in English language at the secondary stage and a post- 
od | lan nU GR ORG point at which it is to start. Unless the 
ect) tha ege media and the recruitment methods keep pace with this 
i| kely to find themselves 


tandi Ver, the students in such States are li eh 
SS As in the case of other institutions, 1n these training 
0 aj ments there will have to come over (where it has not done 
„an increasing shift in the medium of instruction from 
f Hindi, limited only by the degree to which the shift 
Las | mede Without prejudice to the quality of the training or 

io} ite adiu n imparted. As this happens and the recruiting standards 

j| Uy State € appropriately, any handicaps presently experienced in 
© due to failure of such articulation would rapidly disappear. 


In the com etitive examinations 5 f : 
la ministrative, cto, Services. (This consideration will 
Mutatis mutandis to the Engineering fen ag by the 
Public. the list). Tkese examinations are concue™s” l in 
le Service Commission for recruitment to sevi a 
ighest cadres in the administrative field of the 
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. recommendations that we may have to make, there SBO o 
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Government of this country. It is from the ranks of the 
that the large majority of posts are filled in the Ligher E | 


irative spheres in the affairs of the Union Government ang (^| Vj 
Ll extent, in the affairs of the State Governments dj d 
far as the LA.S. and LP.S. are concerned. These competitions vo 
draw some of thebest talent from amongst the educated youth d to 
the country and thus exert a great—and, in our opinion a disp m 
portionate—attraction on the freshly graduated youth . emergin x 
from the Universities. We give below statistics of persons T pi 
appeared for these examinations in the last four years:— 3 
the 
"8 tiv 
(Number of candidates who be 
Year | Te T 
Actually Were | 4° 
Applied competed | declared i 
| successfl | t 
cor 
T ! TS a inc 
| siv 
I952 -. ‘ : x t : 45427 3,341 232 s 
1953 . ; ; à "Quies 5,063 3,582 19) m 
; joi 
995. 4 v SEM $ 6,627 4,471 E a 
pre 
I955 . : ; : : 6,659 45541 3^ | me 
: là 
el 
: | One 
_ 5. It may be that tke all-India services examinations exert n b 
disproportionate pull on the educated youth of the country ang 
d cen ao) ace eee instruction at d un the} g 
extent at present. One may hope that, pe | ur 
PR Ce of economic ectivities in the coun A d 
\ or educated youth will widen an ad} . 
t I 3 À hare | d 
S best eE saul es us aet oe d role e A 
best general interests 'of Uus emu) NOH un that si 
field of activity. Nevertheless, for the purposes of OUr i Shr 
consideration, we must take into account things as they A m 
. present. Competent administration hes always bee? | a 
Page co uponent of good government in this country; an d the 
is no doubt that it will continue to be so for a long aft 


In the administrative structure. ry, having Tee 
present character, the Gees at UU: dmi 
personnel is a metter of special significance. With tE 
of governmental activities that has been taking place 5 
spheres and the projected schemes for economic and othe? ne 
ment, the burdens on the superior administrative EOS ; 


probably increase. We, therefore, consider it essentia 


nene ng of any deterioration in the standar 
1sirauv 
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icle 312 of the Indian Constitution there is a special pro- 


Cadre | ; 
d BN 5f the Council of States has declared by resolution sup- 
| to, V ted py not less then two-thirds of the members present and 
ilso sy P that it is necessary or expedient in the national interest so 
tim | to do, Parliament may by law provide for the creation of one or 
utk of | more allIndia services common to the Union and the States, and, 
lispro- subject to the other provisions of this Chapter i.e., Chapter I of 
erging pert XIV of the Constitution), regulate the recruitment and the 
who} conditions of service of persons appointed, to any such service’. It 


is also laid down in the same Article that the services known at. 
the commencement of the Constitution as the ‘Indian Administra- 
tive Service’ and the ‘Indian Police Service’ shall be deemed to 
be services created by Parliament under those provisions. Perlià- 
ment has since passed an Act, known as ‘The All-India Services 
| Act, 1951’ to regulate the recruitment and the conditions of service 
of persons appointed to the LA.S. and the LP.S. It will be noticed 
that tte Constitution makes a special provision regerding services 
common to the Union and the States, as distinguished from services, 
including what are known as ‘Central Services’, which are exclu- 
sively for the affairs of the Union. The regulation of recruitment 
to the Central Services end the conditions of service of persons 


232 ! 
* | appointed to them, fall exclusively within the executive powers 
19) | f the employer, ie. the Union Government. That an examination 
for the recruitment to all these services is now-a-days held, in part, 
186 | Jintly or as a ‘combined examination’ is only an administrative con- - 
venience, The combined examination was introduced in 1947, and 
30 | M ous to this there used to be separate examinations for recruit- 
sy ent to the I.C.S. and the LP. (predecessors of the present day 
S. and the LP.S.), and the Central Services. This distinction 


| Eien the constitutional position of the all-India services on the 
| and, and of the Central Services on the other, will be found 


ti S 
dat] ? be of considerable significance. 


rsitlé 

es ze States Reorganisation Commission has, among other mea- 
y » | po made eertain recon raedd m «ciis to the all-India ser- 
d ay also Rh a view to helping ‘in correcting particularis! trends and 
nel mpl ne tine greater inter-State co-ordination for the efficient 
oserye. ration of all-India policies. ‘The raison d'etre, they 
| NI individually or in groups, 


` e ; 1 

iS thar ^ Of creating all-India services, ERAT j 

| sat onicers, on Shon m of. the responsibility for eo 

| outoon Will ‘inevitably fall, may develop a wide and alk nett 
| ey have recommended that, as far UY the all-India 


j | after ate concerned th di tion of fifty per 

i | t e Ucting the iunc ace in any State to be filled by 
| they have „`S regards the/constitution of 

ade recommendations as under:— 


"5 we also consider that, apart from tke Indian fore ee XM 
Wve Service and the Indian Police Service ERE Cd 
allIndia services should now be constituted. . ea 
tion of reconstituting all-India cadres for Perd aper 
“partments and particularly the suggestion s fus we 
ian Service of Engineers should be revive E 
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understand, been under the consideration of the Yj 
Ministries concerned for some time. Tke Central in 


State Governments have to work in very close CO-Oper 5 m 
in executing important .development projects P. re 
necessitates that technical personnel should be ted i s 
and trained on a common basis and that they should i 3 
m stendards pielicienty aac the feeling of belong 
ing to common and important cadres. 30 
‘857. We- recommend, therefore, that the following services; : 
namely, the Indian Service of Engineers, the Indig| th 
Forest Service and the Indian Medical and Health Serve | be 
should now be constituted’. '| oh 
; : : fo 
The profoundly important part in the unity and integration d de 
the country that is assigned to tke all-India services would k 
evident from the trend of these recommendations. It is against this] m 
background that we have to consider whether any changes are callel i 
for with reference to language in the competitive tests Leld fwj jy 
recruitment to these Services, and, if so, what they should be. Wl 
ag 
We might here recall attention to certain other fundamental (| pl 
the matter. Competitive examinations are designed primarily Wj pe 
test the general intellectual ability and discipline of mind of te) lr 
Roue i aa e trative services require personne d x 
E intellectual capacity and the: test is intended to 1 ; 
a such. candidates. That is why the range of optional subjek Si 
i me E. a nne examination is generally speaking as d 1 om 
AMA eer e ur graduation at the Universities themselves 5 
s he 5 fore, E owledge of a particular subject as such, o f re 
sought to be diesen RM m Particular. da nev Em in attat | Wwe 
ments, including oaiae ina EM esame ous Soren E 
Selecon OE tHe most a7, ainments, are deemed r ecou] g, 
fia SE i st suitable candidates and. this factor f per i 
4» pulsory subjects and the viva voce for the test 94 
sonality’ and ‘address’ in thes i this class of 1 | 
there is need and room f e examinations. In this candidi 
d or requiring on the part of the 
a Cegree of linguistic abilit dered PP, 
priate for his duties < 4 y in the languages, consi the pres 
context Hindi and E i aca O ection Cone tition » 
be SO designed as so e ish. Apart from this, the compe "bility att! | 
aiie Soe ee be a general test for intellectual ab^ isi | 
capacity of a candidate por se NEM 
We are cogniz $ yteint | 
appurtenant m js d pcre are certain defects and meas? ‘ | 
intellectual ability or Of written examinations as 2 tialiti. | 
a candidate for turning oye infallible guide to the potene seri | 
to which he is recruited on to be a successful member 9 tion: Me | 
provision of the viva go. the results of such an exam y of d| 
examination is, we su Mua uNcs an important Ed us soma 
these defects. We i Ppose, intended to be a corrective its Of a| Sth 
re not concerned here as to the mer as i E | 


fundamental change in 
instance, according a ] 


jaguvely greater cimportancestGolpaigeiietewical or persona 


Ld c 
the character of the examination, SU 


esser importance to written ansWer gef 
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Unin ip, as à measure for making better selection of personnel for the 
Doni manning of these services. The observations that we make with 
eatin} reference to the written examination will remain valid so long as 

Whit | the written examination continues to haye approximately the present 
le importance in the method of recruitment. 

have 


Candidates for the combined competitive examination are per- 
sns who have recently graduated from the Universities. Obviously 
therefore, they have to be tested, for their intellectual ability and 
mental discipline, with reference to subjects tendered by them, 
through a medium of language that would bring out those faculties 
pest. The general medium for these competitive examinations has 
obviously therefore to be in line with the medium in the Universities 
for the relevant faculties. We consider this problem in greater 
detail below. 


tion di $ 
ld b We are bound to say that the all-India services competitive exa- 
ist this) minations appear to exert an undue attraction not only on our 


graduates but even on our leaders of thought and makers of policies, 
judging from the way they occupy a good part of the ‘stage’ even 


when such fundamental issues of profound significance like Langu- 

age are under consideration! We would like to recall their proper 
tals) place in the scheme of things to restore a sense of proportion and 
rily V perspective. The recruitment that would come to the lot of a 
i d meuble region every year, in say the LA.S., on the basis of figures 
e > current annual intake, should a quota system be introduced, would 
Er. E of an order of 4 or 5 at the most*. The point for consideration 
s Saether, it is not more in the general interest of the people of a 
i It filed that: these féw posts in the highest administrative cadre are 
ier that a the best candidates available in the country rather than 
nat 5| tegion y necessarily go to candidates hailing from that linguistic 
altar ; Would b € have no doubt whatever what the answer to this issue 
+ ft — zh once it is put in its proper perspective. The members of 
cQ | Sayi The total recruitment to the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian Police 


"HN ICi 
- Wer. 2" the basis of the examinations held during the years 1947 to 1954 has been as 


i Indian Indian 
E Administrative | Police 
Service Service 
1 
UP o MT NC a As 
M. ENS 33 22 
Io . . ` 
vo a A 92s heel ee x X 
vs - 
; $ . c : : 29 
1951 : 
1952 3 : 
32 
1953 4 
42 
19s 4 3 
: 49 
thee S against th: AT 
im Ps in ule an id t potential in various classes of on 
les ens in idea of the volume of employment p € A 
n RS overnment of India establishments annually can be had from the sta: B 
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this Service are destined to hold high posts in the administratiye 


-sanisation where capacity will make a difference to the well-bei th 
(ee n EENE numbers of people. As we observed above, er i: 
country good administration is still and, for long to come, will remain | is 
a very significant component of good government; and the quality q " 
the administrators, in our conditions, has a decisive effect on the e 
entire administrative machine. In the case of the all-India services, | pe 
the chief consideration ought to be ‘quality’ and not share in ihe th 
` volume of employment going. The ‘employment’ aspect has no doubt c0 
its place but it should operate as a decisive factor where large num. | m 
bers are involved and the consideration of ‘quality’ is less significant | fu 
That is why, at other levels of recruitment to the Union services, we | tit 
have stressed a revision of staff structures and maximum ‘decentra | cu 
lisation’ of recruitment so that, in the fields where a sizable number | tor 
of jobs are going, the regions should have appropriate scope for the | am 
entry of their youth into the service of the Union. d " 
0. 
6. We would now proceed to consider the question of introducing qu 

a paper in the Hindi language as a subject in the examination fo 

. the recruitment to these services. First of all, it is clear to us that 
the Government are entitled to require that the candidates appearms | ma 
for these competitive examinations should have a measure of know | the 
ledge of the Hindi language, which is appointed by the Constitution spe 
to be the language of the Union and of inter-State communicatio, COL 
For the proper discharge of their duties, whether in the employme | ha 
of the Union Government or, in the case of all-India services, par J tin 
.under the employment of State Governments, the members 0 these qui 
administrative cadres would need familiarity with the Hindi langt | oth 
age. In the Union Government, of course, at and including S ¥O 
higher administrative levels to which members of these codd AT 
appointed, the language for official work generally is due to be PI ton 
in place of English by 1965 and to that end a beginning in Dod ^| D 
Hindi would be due to be made at the earliest practicable d wil | ee 
the language of inter-State communication, knowledge of Hin be the 
also be required by all those officers of the State Governments s d ar 
have occasion to correspond with the officers of the Gover e € | be 
other States or of the Union and for participating in: confere parked | im 
Joint deliberations. The Union Government, indeed, have ind 10} Vie 
upon schemes for the purpose of imparting instruction in feds | ex 
er existing personnel with a view to equipping them of te wit | pos 
/ due CTUM duties in the new circumstances that will E: angus | lan 
ün dh SEES ot dus progressively larger use of the Hine er place |. a 
do Uns omms e Union. We have had occasion, 10 ight unde | a 
port, to suggest that the State Governments Mib i f the’ | Wa 


take similar courses of 4 ion i indi nefit 0 tat? 
T instruction in Hindi for the bene?’ ste 
| personnel likely to need such knowledge for purposes of inte e 


communication, It would, therefor uite appropriate ? set) m 
that candidates appearing for Tes P should Perd P iti 
i certain degree of knowledge of the Hindi language; and it Yor dV DN 
E legitimate, in our opinion, to prescribe for the purpose, Axami | en, 
ie notice, a compulsory Paper in the Hindi language in su? i t 


tions in the case of non-Hindi-speaking candidates. "m qd 
In order that the interests of the non-Hindi-speakin& ES 3 


— — may not be prejudiced. ; ng ™ 
b Pre A Gani gonge tthe folowing T 
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rative | behalf." To start with, the degree of knowledge expected in this 


xo p this indi : may be pitched fairly 1 deficiencies' 

Hindi paper may be pitched fairly low, any deficiencies 
us | Eede good by means of a course of instruction in Hindi during 
emain | the period of probation following selection; the standard may be 
ity of | gradual enhanced. Furthermore, to start with, in order that the 
n the | requirement should not handicap non-Hindi candidates in the com- 


h a paper may be treated as only a ‘qualifying test’ in 


‘Vices, etition suc s Cnr í 
n the | the first stage without the marks earned in it counting towards the 
doubt | competitive total. Subsequently, the paper, after due notice again, 


may be brought up to the status of other compulsory papers as a 
fully competitive subject, the marks counting towards the compe- 
titive grand total as well. Moreover, we think that the greater diffi- 
culty likely to be experienced by candidates having as their mother- 
tongue one of the four South Indian languages might be recognised 
and allowed for by requiring the other non-Hindi candidates, whose 
mother-tongues are closer to Hindi than the South Indian languages, 
fo answer one or two stiffer questions in the Hindi paper, from which 
questions the South Indian candidates may be exempted. 


num- 
ficant, 
2s, We 
entra- 
imber 
yr the 


ucing 
n for 
s that 
aring 
now: 
ution 


T. A point for consideration will be, what arrangement should be 
made, so far as Hindi-speaking candidates are concerned, to place 
them, as far as possible, on a level of equality with the non-Hindi- 
speaking candidates in respect of the compulsory Hindi paper. To 


ation. 

ment counterbalance the advantage gained by Hindi candidates for not 
partly time’ to appear for a compulsory Hindi paper, the device is some- 
these | ones suggested that the Hindi-speaking candidates should be re- 


quired to offer similarly a paper in one of the regional languages 


angl: : : 
her than Hindi, According to some persons, the compensation 


the | 


s are | ter) not be adequate unless the Hindi candidates are required to 
Hind | n u ne of the four Dravidian languages, inasmuch as their mother- 
ise |. to ae (Hindi) would be closer to the non-Dravidian languages than 
AS | examin ravidian languages. We would here recall the elaborate 
j will | Den of the suggestion that we have made in Chapter VI in 
whl | the E With.the general curricula in the educational system at 
nts} such a ondary stage, For similar reasons, we are of the view that 
es OF | be reme dUiTement would not be appropriate here as well. It must 
arket | in Hi mbered that the requirement to sit for a. compulsory paper 
di | View to Is to be prescribed for non-Hindi candidates not with a 
e d* | pectay; ening them but by virtue of the specific and legitimate 
with Possess on that candidates aspiring to enter these services should 

a language queasure of knowledge of the Hindi language, which 


p their q <3 Would have constant occasion to use in the discharge 
i| alae SUR A compulsion to the Hindi candidates to offer a 
L yal Per in a non-Hindi language (or more narrowly a Drávi- 
| Nothing o tage) Would not be on all fours with such a requirement. 
a be gained by compelling the large number of candi- 
p| be urn C Xaminations to qualify in a non-Hindi language which 
| tj Uotteq n out to be the language of the State to which they would 
| tyr’ tests’ VED in the event of their being selected in the compe- 
en Of c uch an imposition might, therefore, involve, for a large 
a) oY: e andidates, an unjustified and fruitless expenditure of 
fira unds attach the highest importance to encouraging, on gen- 
- — Patte ue study of South Indian languages, literatures and cul- 


4 | $ ah 
a Aip 
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ecially the North. Elsewhere in the Report, we have ha 
Sion to Rae cst arrangements in this behalf. But it San 
inapposite to impose the duty of helping -towards a cultur 
rapprochement, by such a specific compulsion on an arbitrary grou 
of university graduates, namely, those seeking entry into the all 
India or Central services. The apt and correct means for giving a 
impetus to such studies is by way of arranging for their a deg 
provision in the Universities and organising general incentives i, 
make them popular. 


It is, therefore, necessary to devise some other way of equating 
the Hindi-speaking candidates with the non-Hindi-speaking cani 
dates with reference to the paper in the Hindi language that the 
latter would have to offer. We would recommend that the Hindi. 
speaking candidates may be required to offer a paper (to be answerel 
in the case of subjects other than languages, in the linguistic medium 
of the general examination) from amongst a group of subjects such 
as the following: 


Anthropology, South Indian History, South Indian Literature, 
or such other ‘Cultural Subjects’ preferably bearing o 
South India; or an Indian language from the Eighth Sche: 
dule other than Hindi. 


The knowledge acquired in the course of reading of such culturi ; 
subjects will not be without use to the candidates, in a general wap 
wherever they happen to be posted in the event of their selectia: 
and, indeed, even if they happen to fail and take to other occupat? 
in life. Of course, Hindi-speaking candidates, on their allotment ; 
the Centre or to the cadres of different States, would be made" 
undergo instruction in an appropriate language during their D fi 
| tion, as in the case of non-Hindi-speaking candidates; but We ar 

considering here probationary instruction. l 


8. It is recognised on all hands that, for a long time a} th 
persons occupying posts on these senior eerie cadres Ww ttiti 
meee to possess a sufficient degree of knowledge of the Pi) 
Unee a even after it is replaced by Hindi as the languag? 

nion and of inter-State communication. The provision ior prou li 
Eae dates in English in such competitive examinations r i) 
pecic papers, even when the general medium of the CM "| i 

| 


to come | 


is a different langua j e 
ge can, h e s. 

present any special iren eh b ae 

‘ oie musi ne 
about the language medi 
point for consideration T 
Pa ure of tim 
or the Union i ; he re 
languages, in the Src State purposes; by the respectie ref 
language(s), as a 


poe 2 the Universities. "The two courses open are, one 
petitive examinations should be held in the Hindi 


y should be held in. the var ele 
i Onin y (ineludi e indl); ji 
“uring the transitional PORE e e "medium o ni 
nguage would be available at the option of the candida 
ari 
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ses out of the fact that the problem of ‘modera- 


ari 
lon The dificu tremely difficult in the event of the several regional 
a be | ion b. of the couniry being admitted as optional media of exa- 
pr inge jor the competitive tests. Omitting Sanskrit, the number 
M Eccl languages enumerated in the Eighth Schedule to the 
ing ay | Constitution is 13, including Hindi The introduction of each new 
: examination adds, so to say, one more dimension’ to the 


luation and marking of answer books. 
would become very difficult if any- 
ate linguistic media is admitted for 
The Union Public Service Commis- 
perience in these matters, 


equate 


res io ? organising eva 


j seems to us that moderation 
thing like this number of separ 
ihe competitive examinations. 
sion, whose opinion, in VieW of their past ex 
must be considered as very weighty, have unequivocally pronounced 
ihat anything like effective moderation would be impossible in these 
tireumstances. The point is that, if answer books are answered in 
these 12 or 13 languages, there would have to be separate sets of 
waminers for most of them, and the problem of maintaining some 
srt of comparability in the standards of marking followed by diff- 


wet examiners in different linguistic media might become quite 
find persons with 


[uating 
candi- 
at the 
Hindi- 
Swerel 
edium 
ts such | 


un wfeasible of solution. Normally, it is difficult to 
Sche adequate knowledge of more than two or three of the regional 
linguages; and, apart from such knowledge: of the languages, the 


examiners must of course be qualified to examine answer books in 
the particular subject. So long as the number of linguistic media. 
ae enough for persons to be available, who would be qualified 
p answer books in the respective subjects as well as have 
i DOES, linguistically, of most if not all the media eligible for 
nen “ithe es the problem of moderation, even if difficult, is 
ade V | ina the bounds of practicability. It is when the number of 
Mene media goes beyond this limit that the problem becomes 
‘| feasible e. It is probably correct that moderation would be un- 
“it quite X ith a dozen linguistic media: it may still be feasible, even 
| erent Re rected so long as, say, no more than four or five diff- 
| the la are admitted. It is only the examining 


ultural 
jl way; 
lection, 
pation 


al position ; 
Position is reached, as it would depend on thelr 
hese requirements. 


aes attain standards of dependable or convinci 
Peete examination conti 
i as many linguistic me 
Y obtaj e country. Apart from the 
COmpetidi o it is necessary, for pre f x 
onfiden, lve examinations, that there should be a genera m 
Petition „© the integrity and impartiality of the tests. 7 uc 
S for th in several linguistic media with different sets © epu 
of can, 1e different media would, at any rate, be suspect in the 
jecti dates of all manners of regional partialities quite apart 
mou difficulties of maintaining comparable standards 
ig iners examining in so many different and mutuelly 
t Sible media 8 : 

T “AS ne 

| mo Ces 
E Q3 deratio 


l A, 


Sary t oux a nnotion between the problem 
ary to emphasise the distinction. en inations where 


w as it arises here and as it does 1n ex 
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different subjects can be offered in the same ‘marking’ 

due to several examiners having to be engaged to cope Op y 
large number of answer books to be assessed. So iat atiy 
‘large numbers’ are concerned, the problem is only quantita 
there are well-known methods for achieving effective m Wee 
which are resorted to in all university examinations eet 
difficulty arises. So far as moderation as between different sui 
is concerned, the issue is a little more complicated. Of otis 
these competitive examinations, the range of optional SUP 

to be wide enough to enable graduates, who have Specialis : 
different faculties of the Humanities or of Natural SOR Ist 


Ex 


answer papers in, say, Chemistry and History, would be unfailine E 
a correct index of their intellectual ability or even pom E 


points in university examinations also. In any case, any inequdj 
in marking arising out of this factor would not be imputable : 


10. It seems to us that the introduction of a large number ! 
inguistic media might drive us to the adoption of a ‘quota S^ 
of recruitment to the all-India services. A quota system i^" 
all-India services would be ex facie abhorrent to most persons gl 
quite understandably so. The all-India services are a profou 
Important link in the unity and integrity of the country and Ui 
auld hate to consider any such fragmentation of the proves | 
Selection, or derogation of the principle of an open all-India Oy 
n for recruitment, which has obtained for these service al 
dem ut long time. While we share these sentiments, W° j| 
pee) ered it necessary to examine the implications of the Sael 
Pee ely in all its aspects. In Appendix i 
their eS ou Versions of the quota system with 
for pne ications. Apart from this, suggestions Wer 
rcaüng the single all-India competitive test into 


e ma 
two 


Or tiers, with a view iati i de 
dps to obviating the disadvantages ° 

System itti Bene Sane: i 

y While admitting several language media at one e of ! 


examinations, We h 
Schemes also in 
conceivable. A 
see whether a s ste 

consistently side ee 
way the form of the e 


ome 


a inati i 
ve made an examination OF S% tions 


; is 
: 1 
f successful moderation can, " ges] 


"s consideratio 
System of recruitme 
candidates drawn’ f Be foe 
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| or any other proportion) of the new entrants in any State 
Y cont C an all-India service from outside the State, as recommended 
j States Reorganisation Commission, could still be achieved, 
jeoreticaly speaking, in spite of a quota system of recruitment. 
However, we are inclined to doubt whether, in practice, it would 
be possible to maintain such a policy once a system of linguistic 
notas of recruitment 1s introduced. Furthermore, it will be noticed 
that a quota system (as instanced in Appendix XI) with any measure 
ofa safeguard about minimum quality, would still entail the common 
| jisting of candidates who have answered in different languages in 
| m open general list for the purpose of enforcing minimum stand- 
| ards of attainment. The ‘error’ entering into the system, due to 
andis the difficulty of satisfactory moderation as between different 
failing languages, would therefore still persist with reference to such 
common listing, even though its incidence would, in this case, be 
at the margin of exclusion and not in respect of the marking of 
every candidate. Apart from these points, there are other strong 
reasons which impel us to the view that a quota system of recruit- 
ment to the all-India services should not be countenanced. It might 
FE result in a deterioration in the standards of candidates recruited 
nequi : a time when we expect that administrative personnel will be 
table t axed even more than it has been hitherto, as a consequence of the 
sific ert ees of economic and other development, which the country 
fer of È the meed upon. It may be recalled in this connection that, for 
tion, ian Police Service, for a while, a system of limited compe- 

We a es a provincial basis was tried and has since been given up, 
| yield a erstand, because among other things, this system did not 
| of the god enough quality in the personnel recruited. In the case 
P significa ee services this factor is likely to be even more 
j Whatever i Recruitment to all-India services by a system of quod: 
e all-Tr te version adopted, would amount to a fragmentation o 

il essential la competition into so many provincial competitions, in 
| held ung particulars, indistinguishable from similar companions 
piment t. auspices of the State Public Service Commi ons OE 
Movincial s to the provincial cadres of the different States ne 
ondia s ervices have already a channel for induction into 2 
| Say, the pices in the shape of the *promotion posts; that is to 
fpe; Ploportion of posts in the cadres of all-India services open 


jt Dein Le : 
si m § filled p à ncial services. The 
‘reduce y promotion from the provinc E c cel 


ction of th w 
| r he quota system, we fear, would, m us leac 
sation? qu entation of the Val India serviees and to the provinciali- 


e e fragm a these arguments on merits, 
em gments. Apart from dE system would be 


Constitution in 
f opportunity 
t ntment to any office 
ate an: '€ GAG 

sine no ERN: discriminated against 


[d Tespech ace of birth, residence.......--: be 
any employment or office u 


vitable 
1 as ii 
me mati 

beside 
alence ? 


P us 
jm + DOM 4 a 
dem Suggestions have been made ia ; purPeral language 
necessity 


be found possible on 
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mination to solve the issue on other lines althoy 


f xa C 5 
dud think the suggestions examined below furnish a sot 


such suggestion is to the effect that examiners be inst, 
One ention to language but only to the matte; E. 


to the humanities, language and matter are inextricably inte 


d ui 

Another series of suggestions relates to awarding addition 4 
‘grace’ marks to candidates to compensate them for the degt p 
handicap imposed on them due to the linguistic medium 9 E 


examination., Thus it is suggested that if the medium of ue WT Tap 
nation is to be exclusively Hindi, additional grace marks STD 


given to candidates whose mother-tongues are other 
Presumably in such a system of grace marks differentiat : 
have been made between candidàtes whose mother-tongiP e 
nearer Hindi such as say, Marathi, Gujarati, Bengali, Puna” 

and those whose mother-tongues are farthest away from © ai 
as Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, etc. Even ita js fat | b 
scheme of differentiation could be devised to take care of E je 
We are convinced that no such arrangement would be pro get) B 
because it proceeds from an incorrect premise. 12° edu]. 
experienced by a candidate in respect of the linguistic D^ addi i 
not capable of being assessed so as to be compensated by © p 
of a stated number of grace marks. The linguistic mec oy 
prevent the candidate expressing himself effectively i tiect 5 
ded fus altogether fail to reflect his knowledge of the 

egree of handicap the candidate would suffer due to s 
would vary from candidate to candidate as well as from 
Subject. It is not possible to devise a satisfactory syste 
S Ec ades o compensate for all these factors som 
would altogether be personal to the candidates. 


jon WP 


We have ha 
of candidates r 


D 


5 T 
gle linguistie medium and m 
Se translations. Such 8 st 


in that event, a variable element, namely, 'the capacity pia j| ^h 
b 


translator’ would ‘ 
er ENT Rod. tbatadt aaa 
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candidates on the basis of such translations of their answers ` 


It is possible that there may be other variants of these, or other 

dependent suggestions. After such consideration as we have been 
Í Bi to give to this matter, we have come to the conclusion that if 

ETS are rendered by different candidates in a large number of 
à fierent linguistic media, satisfactory moderation might become 
| extremely difficult and the open competitive nature of the examina- 
jim (if it continues to be held in its present form) could not be 
maintained. This is also the view of the Union Public Service 
Commission, the body best qualified to judge this matter. 


ignificai 
lates, B 
> relating 

inte ; 
Nr estion of introducing the Hindi medium for these 
ations optionally must, however, be considered 
uld fall for being considered on two 


12. The qu 
ies] competitive examin 
| proximately. The issue wo 
fs) different grounds. 


j|. Hindi is appointed to be the language of the Union and of inter- 
n anel State communication by 1965. The attainment of this objective 
| implies a progressive introduction of Hindi in suitable sectors, of 
these fields ahead of that date; so that the relevant administrative 
machinery may get inured to the new linguistic medium. The 
ae Government and some of the State Governments have 
ij Y embarked upon schemes for imparting instruction in Hindi 
i he concerned staffs of their establishments. It would not be 
Ë ee if, for the examination for recruitment to the Central 
R E at any rate, the Union Public Service Commission offered 
A n ional linguistic medium of Hindi alongside of English from 
g| "61 the near future. 


|i UM Such an option would also be in consonance with the 
,."sianee that, in several Universities in the Hindi-speaking 
1 faculties has already 
It would 


if graduates trained - 
d themselves handi 
ompeting for the all-India services. The progress 9 
n of the i ns we need not elaborate 
medium has, for reaso We De the Hindi areas 
Te. For som ome of these Universities, 
a e years now, S i 
ies wy pnnually NEE graduates trained up in certain 
[Rssing wholly through an Indiam language medi have ee 
J n Subject the logical step of introducing the Hindi medium a: 
Tew aes the competitive examinations and a recognition 0 
Mion obtaining is overdue. 


f 
^st Q 
, t. 


View į 

ting“. i5 possible that no hardship need be caused by the 

e| Pa woule pach an option o diio non-Hindi-speaking candidates, as 

| inch the ole to avail themselves of the option to angwer fne 
m 1 e à : e r 

; at w glish medium if they so chosei cM Minister in the 


© were i : : .D ; 
fH informed, by Shri 5 a e suggestion ade 
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: tion of Hindi as a medium of examination alongside «|. jhe 
NS the State Governments in the South have not E E. 
any proposal for.other Indian languages being allowed as media | d 50 
such examinations and that all that they desire is that English | freign 
should continue as medium of examination in addition to Hindi | i ther 
Some of us are inclined to agree with the view that the provision al the 
of English as an alternative medium would be adequate for the] te mo 
safeguarding of the just claims and interests of candidates of the | ¢f edu 
non-Hindi-speaking areas and feel that one way of obviating the} ite hig 
necessity for admitting the medium of other regional languages | squire 
would be by continuing the option until, eventually, it becomes gives è 
annecessary due to a sufficient progress of the Hindi languag] Hindi : 
amongst university graduates in all parts oi the country. fongue 
s muc 
We would not like to name any specific date by which such a pe 
option may be offered, beyond stating that, in point of sequence, the n VO 
introduction of a compulsory Hindi paper for the non-Hindi candi: de 
dates (and a ‘compensating’ paper for the Hindi candidates) mij mur 
well precede the granting of such an option in favour of the Hint dm 
language medium. We would further like to point out that it ism 
necessary—and would not be advisable—that the granting of su 
an option be postponed to a date after 1965. 1t would be nece 
for obvious reasons, to make the announcement in respect T al 
option some time ahead of the date that it would come ne li 
for the guidance of aspiring candidates. Of course, the op ^ ii 
the Hindi medium could be accorded and taken advantage 0 E 
for subjects in which Universities have been training up 
graduates. 


jon t| 

13. We would point out, in this connection, that the ven i} s 
considering the introduction of the regional languages. ^. «ji 

other than Hindi) as liguistic media for these examinatio p. 


m 

n the 
yi 

tional system, we have suggested that Hindi shoul be 2 


for the purpose of exercising the option of the e faciie j 
wha 
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| uality and character of instruction in Indian Universities as 

ared to the British, the inevitable handicap in the viva voce, 
E. forth. If this was so with reference to English, an entirely 
p language with a literary context quite alien to Indian life, 
B. any ground for supposing that any serious handicap would 
vision j^ ihe time operate against non-Hindi-speaking candidates? While 
the} he mother-tongue certainly gives an advantage in the early stages 
the | cf education, where instruction relates to common experiences, in 
+ the| ite higher stages, where specialised ‘knowledge of a subject is to be 
nages | aquired, it is open to doubt whether the mother-tongue by itself 
come gives any such decisive advantage. After all, every boy from the 
guage| Hindi region (many of whom have indeed a different mother- 
fmgue such as Bhojpuri, Maithili, Rajasthani, etc.) has to learn 
much as anybody else, the literary usage of the Hindi language 
Wing his educational career. Besides, apart from grammar and 
e the} te vocables, most of the literacy context, e.g. the reference to 
candi] Nature, social behaviour, cultural values, being drawn from Indian 
) maj] lle and surroundings are a background shared alike by the non- 
Hint} Hindi with the Hindi boy. Indeed, the difference in this, more 
is i| than the difference merely in vocabulary which is easily made up, 
f sd Wis the real handicap of the Indian candidate who competed with 
essa; "e British candidate for the London I.C.S. in the past. We would, 
of te} therefore, be inclined to discount that the non-Hindi-speaking 
for diate at these competitive examinations in the future would 
jon "lhe F time have an insurmountable handicap with reference to 
ji on indi medium; and, even if it is found that there is an element 
thë t such handicap, it could perhaps be taken care of by some com- 


: i i 1 . : . 
taiant, device like another extra paper for the Hindi-speaking 


de of 
Made 
dia of 
aglis 
Hindi 


s te d 


ch a 


| lt The combined c iti inati à NR 
Ministre às ompetitive examination for the Indian 
|i rative etc. Services i held for two groups of services, n amely 
as we LAS. and the LP.S., the cadres of which are maintained for 
at be Tii) d requirement of the States and the Union Government, and 
Leere. Central Services e.g., the Indian Foreign Service, the mao 
th a ccounts Service. the Indian Railway Accounts Service, 
lan Customs and Excise Service, the Income-tax Service, the 
meine Railway Services, etc., which maintam cadres ft 
P Rülisp PPoIntments exclusively on the Central Governments 
| Sa ice + ent. The position of the Indian Audit and Accounts 
n d auga technically different from the other Central Services 
in Present context analogous to that of the Central pru 
as the cadre is not meant for the requirements 9« 4 
1S chiefly intended for manning superior pa NES 
de Audi, dit and Accounts Department under the’ held to be 
j| udeg v General: accordingly, this service may bs the present 
|| uso)" the category (ii) above for the purpose of the P 


abe a category (ii) above is concerned, the position is dis- 
n 


law from that in respect of the all-India ares 
to po ernment is the exclusive employer Ried In 
th lay down the requirements as to these p MU 
cc, Proviso to Article 309 of the Constitution, ie à 
9nditions of service of persons appointed to public services 
CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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affairs of the Union, are at 


osts in connection with the | ; l resa] 
oed by rules made by the President, ie. by the Can it 
Government. So far as the Indian Audit and Accounts Servie;| em 
concerned, in law; in terms of Article 148 (5) of the Constitution, tl to 
conditions of service are to be prescribed by rules made byt) Jne 
President, after consultation with the Comptroller and Audit sys 
General. The interests of States so far as all these services a| nu 
concerned are principally in the ‘employment aspect of the matts! lim 
A relevant consideration is that Hindi is appointed to be the languss| ne 

of the Union by constitutional provision by a specific date, and thy 

presently various steps are in train and others will have to be take 
for ensuring an adequate knowledge of the Hindi language amo] an 
lower categories of employees of the Union Government. While} ex: 
law the position is distinguishable, since the candidates appeak| Hi 
for these examinations are drawn broadly from the same clas ad 
university graduates as those who appear for the all-India service) ad 
and indeed since there is a ‘combined examination, many candida] phi 
offer themselves for both the all-India and different Central service) fro 
presumably, the Government of India would like to ta E ing 
question of the linguistic medium for these services in the SP| jn 
manner as for the all-India services. m 
So far as the all-India services, namely, I.A.S. and LPS. id E | 
cerned, the position is that the cadres of these services are e t 

ed. for the joint requirements of the States and the b m 
ment and the State Governments have a direct interes nma ha 
method of recruitment followed. The All India So tion W s 
' provides that ‘the Central Government may, after consu 2m ntl 
the Governments of the States concerned, make rules IO S he 
lation of recruitment, and the conditions of service of p e SH eli 
pointed, to an all-India service’. The interest ham statu sa 
Governments have in these services is recognised by the m: 
provision for consultation with them. No 
an 


So far as all these services are concerned, te. omaenda of 


Services as well as the Central Services, we wont ane pel a 


in the first instance, from a date to be appointed in jy avd la 
medium of the Hindi language may be made optiona X eruit] Sa 
along with the English medium for candidates seeking “Or 
to these services. a th 
Y: edi | pc 

Hindi is being suggested for admission as a linguistic "rte EU 
these examinations having regard to the fact that E the Bq W 
several faculties are already being turned out throug ountty: qd] fi 
of the Hindi language by several Universities in the Medio fo MW 
question of admitting other regional languages m ja a 


examinations would arise in respect of a P roges aif] 
medium after that medium has made sufficient Feld of ge 
standards in this respect could be laid down,—in the and i 
‘sity education. The position is at present uncerta™ jd com^ 
clear as to how many of the regional languages V5 ast 
adopted as general media for purposes of university nae si 
long as this number does not exceed the limits ds A 
with reference to ‘moderation’, the problem would P Jigib e 


ifficulties. If the number of regional languages 
diffi CC-0. Gurukul Kangri oie, Haridwar 
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DES ' pose threatens to become unmanageably large, the Union Gov- 
Ad s ent and the State Governments will have to face the issue as 
iMi A whether they would countenance the consequences to the all- 
b h india character of the competition which would flow from a quota 
ths system or evolve, in mutual consultation, a formula whereunder the 
ices d ber of such linguistic media would be held within manageable 
matte] limits and the form and character of the examination changed to the 
angua) necessary extent. 

nd thi í : : A 

e take It may well happen that by the time the point of having to admit 
mong} an unmanageable number of linguistic media for the competitive 


Vhilei} examinations arises in practice, the progress in the knowledge of 
Hindi by university graduates in non-Hindi-speaking areas may have 
advanced so far as to make it unnecessary to contemplate further 
adding to the number of regional language media. We would em- 
phasise in this connection that the issue has to be looked at, not 
from the point of view of any alleged ‘prestige’ supposedly accru- 
ing to a language by virtue of its admission as a linguistic medium 
in the competitive examinations, but on the consideration*of the 
pragmatie question, namely, whether or not the interests of the non- 
Hindi-speaking candidates would suffer unless the linguistic medium 


re] of the regional language in question is admitted for the competitive 
aint] examinations. 

Got " 

5 E In the earlier years when the number of linguistic media to be 


handled has not yet become unmanageable the option of the English 
language might be found adequate to protect the just and legiti- 
Mate interests of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates; and, later on, 
p the number of such regional languages pressing for and 
tatut ae ee for admission as media exceeds the stage beyond vas 
ee actory moderation cannot be arranged, the knowledge of Hindi 
ee have So much progressed amongst university graduates in the 
'-Hindi-speaking areas as to make any such provision otiose. . In 


rig! 9hy case the j Ads A isi sently and some 
dU o he issue does not arise for decision pre W Gu à 
nali! this S do hope that, when the time comes for taking a decision on 
val] lane (Ue, it may be found that the introduction of the regional 
itt”) sage media for these examinations is not necessary for the 


aieguarding of the interests of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates; 


"Or : à 
the er Ways might have been found by changing the nature of 


: a un x i fore 
div? onp amination to safeguard their interests. While, there , 
ag] Mimic qui the consequences of the adoption Of an miatea we 
o 0 ; ; : ' these ex 
né Would nor Ie8lonal languages as media for t P AE E E 


‘time ;, 9* Pronounce finally on the issue, both 


y. CMS Ni wg d because the issue 
of Wou]g a ould be premature for us to do so an th 
pA Simi "eem to call for further examination. Med conc 


time 4 -9mmission to investigate the entire 
the Picture is bound to have become a good d 


BY : 1 
e P: When these points would arise for consideration in the future only 
jot mgeettain trends at present not quite predictable have: w orked 
se | S ives out. We LE set out the pros and cons of the issue in 
FH ea aterest of comprehensive documentation but for FE bes 
for mo, tated, it is not necessary for us to express a view o 

att : uE M nmanageably 


C8tge Am except that prima facie the adoption o an 
© : ` g T H CO: ) 
: et of linguistic media. dil tbe Meum 
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appears to us inadvisable if this should lead to a break-up i 
al eo services in the form in which we have kiss “the 


hitherto. 


We had made a specific query to the Government of India 


. 15. A statement was made by the Home Minister of the Govern. 
ment of India in Parliament on 2nd May, 1955, in this connection 
Tt is announced in the statement that:— j 


‘The Government have decided to be guided on the subject 
by the principles contained in the resolution entitled 
*Examination for all-India Services" which was passed 
by the Congress Working Committee on April 5, 1954... / 


The-relevant portion of the Working Committee resolution reads 


as under:— 


‘The Working Committee recommend that progressively 
examinations for the all-India Services should be held in 

» Hindi, English and the principal regional languages, and 
candidates may be given the option to use any of these 
languages for the purpose of examinations’. 


The statement goes on to say: 


‘A detailed scheme will be prepared by Government, if neces | 
sary, after consulting the Hindi Commission which is © | 


be appointed shortly.’ 


reference to this statement in the following terms: 


of | 
In reply to this, we were informed, on behalf of the Government | 
India in the Ministry of Home Affairs, as under: 


'Having regard to the great difficulty or impracticability of | 


arranging for a satisfactory “moderation” if answer " 
rendered by the candidates in so many languages ¥ 
been suggested that some sort of a quota system 


between different languages might become ment al 


Have these implications of the above pronounce all-ma | 


their incidence on the present organisation of 


ip | 
services been considered? If so, what are the cna | 


the present organisation of all-India services conte 
ed in this respect?’ i 


‘The question of introducin a quota system of recruit 
the all-India or Union BRE a the basis of E m 
has never been considered by the Government i as 
nor can such a suggestion be considered serious 75 al 
would be completely contrary to the basic idea © 
India competition, Government of India app! 
there are difficulties in arranging for satisfacto 
tion of answer papers if they are written in 8 7 
languages. Whether this difficulty is insuperab/e g 
the idea of answers being written in different 
should be abandoned, or whether any System range 


Bei {Oc Bur BNeKanctitwiiecdéfticaabbies and a 


with | 


inevitable | 


nt 10 : 
age | 


it | 
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the | moderation of answer papers, and if so what these 
lem | arrangements should be are matters which the Govern- 


ment of India will have to consider in due course in the 
light of the views expressed by the Official Language 


ern: Commission. At this stage, it is for the Commission to 
ion, consider these problems and frame their recom- 
mendations.’ 


ject | Itwould appear that it was not brought to the attention of the Gov- 
led | emment of India, when this statement was made, that the introduc- 
sed | tin of so many languages as media for the competitive 
a | examinations might lead to difficulties. A decision has already 

been announced by the Government of India and the only advice we 
ads | can now tender is that it might be found impracticable to arrange 

for satisfactory moderation in the event of the number of linguistic 
| media being allowed to exceed the limits of manageability: and that, 


rely | prior to this stage being reached, the Union and the State Govern- 
lin | ments would have to take mutual counsel and choose from amongst. 
and | the alternatives open; namely, of either allowing the  all-India 
ese | services to become different in quality and character owing to a 
| break-up of the single all-India competition or altering the scheme: 
| of the examination or, devising ways to hold the number of such 
media within manageable limits. 
ces- | — 16. We sum up below our conclusions and recommendations aris- 
; to | Mg out of the above discussion in paragraphs 9 to 15: ; 
( (a) So far as the all-India and Central Services are concerned 
vith | a this would apply, unless otherwise provided, also to other all- 


ae Services created hereafter), the alternative of the Hindi - 
T m um in addition to the existing English medium may be intro- 


- d after due notice. As and when other regional languages be- 
T sta ea medium of instruction in the Universities up to graduation 
m | Wil hes Hindi has done, the admission of other linguistic media 


ave to be considered. . 


and | of m fable standards will have to be laid down as to what degrees. 

= atio ress as a medium should have been made in university edu- 
sin [| tie us ih respect of any language before its eligibility as a linguis- 
Jah | sery eum for the competitive examination for recruitment to these 
| “es may be considered. 


The d maea i 
i Medium of ish language may be continued as a 
ther alternative P em Be necessary: if, eventually, 


| 
| p don Should arise when this alternative could be dispensed wae 
(o | Notice "Pensation should of course be made after suiüicienuy Jong 
ge | ; 
ia l Dr, : = E 7 
2 following E Tripathi disagrees with these conclusions and recommendations to the 


T \ : i these Union Public 
finitely against including regional languages as media for these UMOn v auc ; 


Eng &minations and would like the media to be only Baeta d Gndidstes Side 
unm should be required to submit to a5 English. After ten or twelve 


may be replaced by Hindi alone. ines E 

eja Singh is of the view that at the time when the SENE of Min di a a 

um ned fo eap mea seed Ge Spee 
sch introduction ofthe other reelonal nar nal mar d 

e H (0) MOD ERE : . 

as a medium fee The mould in all respects be alike conformably to the 


jiversity education to both, — 
wee taken aboptceisinssauslgiFepRetdR war oro Y t : a e: 


gional languages. ; 3 Eee 
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204 | voit 
s of the 
nile ‘moderation’ might still be practicable so long agg, | other ™ 
ARUM siste media is Wm ME regard to i extent | 
availability of examiners with suitable bilingual or multi-lingu | pape! 
‘qualifications, a stage might arrive when the admission of furth | advise. 
linguistic media would be found impracticable. Pret 
candi 
a ch a stage is reached the Union and State Government; | recruit 
MEL notos NES and decide whether, (1) they would paper al 
accept a change in the scheme of recruitment to the all-India standarc 
services or, in the alternative, (2) agree upon a limitation in the} so as n 
‘number of the linguistic media, or (3) make other appropriate changes under | 
in the system of the examination. M 
; and trust that before the contingencies contemplate!) for trair 
‘in puru tate, the progress of Hindi amongst non-Hindi- P Go 
speaking university graduates generally would have anu il er 
‘sufficiently to admit of their competing on equal terms with Hin | | Br 
‘speaking candidates at these examinations through the medium 0 E d 
the Hindi language: j Bd T 
labili ‘i i Mt} rankin 
til then, the availability of the English medium woul i 8 
E to Boh of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates as may ra it} other pe 
‘an alternative sufficient to safeguard their legitimate interests: iM 
77 1 : à hol, | p bli 7 
Some of us entertain the hope that it would not, in the ups» | Public | 
"be necessary for the Union and State Governments to m D | peer | 
cult choice presented by the alternatives in the last sub-p | En he 
.of item (b) above.* E E 
= J : d e 
17. We have next to consider the competitive examinat pave | Suguag, 
for recruitment to the Central Secretariat and allied offices V» i allie 
joined the Central Secretariat Scheme. As observed Join pring? pamin. 
1 above, the nature of this recruitment is indistinguisha S t adminis | pensio 
from the recruitment to the centralised units of the gree’ nised all es | 
trative departments of the Centre whose activities are ore ment {0 qe ers 
a countrywide scale. Our observations relating to recr 7 pic l jets tS 
the Central Secretariat and allied offices may be held as 5 bine 
-to the recruitment of such other personnel also. Service 
ay So far as competitive examinations for recruitment e posi | the giy; 
grades of the Central Secretariat Service are concerne uch less 7-5 | Rd lite 
as we view it, would be as follows: There should be e pap ; itd ; 
for any objection to the granting of an option to ans as non e| Nu c 
Hindi for the purpose of this recruitment. So ta hori 


personnel who seek entry into these services 8 

option of the English medium would be available. ny in | 
- . «drawn by this recruitment have to serve almost who hey V 

which knowledge of Hindi would be required, as 


m of 
K. Parija ae co 
~ on into ia fof v 

tion edia yr 1 
e P 


*Certain members including Sardar Teja Singh and Dr. P. zo 
«hat it should be possible by bifurcating the competitive exami inguistic m 
= solve the problem of “ moderation" notwithstanding numerous ding oU 
examination. There may be a preliminary examination for wee 
= of applicants in the media of the various regional languages» aller num 
- final examination in a common medium restricted to a muc sm 


f c : es. 
. suggestion is that the viva voceYmay be held in the regional lange py te 
“necessary that these and other/suggestions are further examin 
A AEDA Y 
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| Vu o : 
working S wherein the official language, Hindi, would be in use, 
of the it t having been decentralised and localised to the 
į necessary as suggested elsewhere. As regards a compulsory 
at the examinations for the recruitment, we would: 

ise the adoption of the following principles: — 
provision may be made for some years in favour of non-Hindi 
andidates for ,their being given further instruction in Hindi after 
the service, the standard of the compulsory Hindi 


extent | ys 
er in Hindi 


recruitment to 


lenis 

mii aper at the recruitment being correspondingly lower. The minimum. 

Indis | standard of the compulsory: Hindi paper at any time may be fixed 

the | sas not to be less than the standard of Hindi attainment which,. 
: instruction to existing non-Hindi 


mder the scheme for Hindi 
personnel, is envisaged by the Central Government: that is to say,. 
at the time when the Central Government is taking special steps: 
for training its non-Hindi-knowing personnel in the Hindi language, 
the Government is entitled to expect that the new entrants into 
its service do not come in with less knowledge of the Hindi language: 
¿| than would have been attained, at any particular time, by the pre- 
(| exising non-Hindi personnel of the. Government. A further method 
of graduating the requirement would be to prescribe the compulsory 
Hindi paper first as merely a qualifying but not competitive or 
li} tanking paper; and subsequently to raise its status to equality with: 

| ther papers as a fully competitive or ranking paper. 
m We would like to make one point in regard to the optional 
Pa ue tenderable at the competitive examinations held by the Union . 
nee Service Commission. In fact, the same point obtains to a 
tis " x less extent with reference to similar competitive examina- 
sion eld for the respective services by the Public Service Comnfis- 

S of the States. We have given in item No. IV in the volume of 


pel | ao ementary Papers* a statement showing the position of regional 
hav? |» Suages and literatures amongst the optional subjects in the Union 
n exami Service Commission and State Public Service Commissions 
cip: inations. We have had occasion elsewhere to suggest the 


the different regional 


miel Drovisi 

sins hl lan lon of greater f OR B hi 

do | gua L acilities for teaching : : 
j v Do of India and their literatures in secondary schools oud 
t es. We would like to point out that these region 


E : 
i jets gees and literatures do not feature amongst the optional sub- 
tothe «c erable by the candidates at the Public Service examinations 


| Seri Stent one mi j do. The curricula of Public 
i : ight wish them to do al consonance with the- 


Eua in the du n ded 
ivi e i Y ;e stro ly recommendae 
L cational system. We hav g TET m = 


fH) ang Sing of : 
in| Dd lit an impetus to the study of other RI pM 


f era a 
a pard tures in our educational sys 
0 


j|. Sogn tou A 

ine Should. ublic Service examinations a 
| he dig, not be allowed for the subjects ofl 

One 2 regional languages. 
of the necessary concomitants OF | 
ae media of the aes S 
d by the Union Public Service x. ssion 
Suse a similar option in favour © indi medium in the 
ces examinations held by the State 


"Printed, 


Ve 


tt) 
~% 
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Commissions. With the provision of Such an option for the Hi | 
medium at the Union Public Service Commission examinati u 
and a provision for examination in Hindi at the Univers? | ; 
it is possible that a number of students in the non Hi 
regions may prefer to take their university instruction in tiel PRO 
Hindi language with a view to appearing for the Union Pupil 
Service Commission competitions. If such candidates wished vl 
appear for the competitions held by the Public Service Commission | PROPE 
of their States as well, they should be in a position to do so. Cert; |. 
‘State Public Service Commissions have already commenced givis| 

an option to compete in the regional language medium alogsi| 1. W 
of English at the examinations conducted by them eg, Bis | 
Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh. The arrangements we advert to aboy 
would entail a further option being given in favour of the Unin| admini 
language. We do not see that there would be any practical dif.| prereqt 
‘culties about allowing such a further option. Probably, the Stale} of the 
would themselves want to provide such an option in order that thes] apply i 
‘candidates appearing for the all-India competitions are not pre} the adi 
judiced in seeking employment within the State should they wati - Union : 


‘to do so. progres 
regiona 
E : de ,| change. 

*Dr. B. K. Barua wishes to point out that the above facility would: be needed oùt 1n plac 

as an interim measure until the regional language of the State concerned has become! rancid 
linguistic medium*at the Union Public Service Commission examinations. | tea i 
| Policy - 

| "Termir 
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Sitig | CHAPTER XIII 

d PROPAGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI AND THE 
"ubl | REGIONAL LANGUAGES 

led 

e PROPAGATIONAL AND DEVELOPMENTAL EFFORTS MADE SO 
ertai | FAR 

ivi 

iil 1. We have reviewed elsewhere the progress that has been made 


so far in the use of the Hindi language in the affairs of the Union 


Bihar | . 

abor| and in the introduction and use of the regional languages in the 
Unin| administrations of the different States. We have also examined the 
dif| prerequisites of further progress in regard to Hindi in the business 
Stats! of the Union Government. Somewhat similar considerations would 
theil apply to the further use of their respective regional languages in 


the administrations of the different States. In the chapter on “The 


pre 
wai] Union Language and the Educational System’, we have noticed the 

| progress made in the introduction of the study of Hindi and the 
——| regional languages in the educational system and in achieving a 
ed ont | change-over of the medium of instruction to an Indian language 


in place of English. We have also laid down therein what we 
| consider as the minimum programme for instruction in Hindi within 
he educational system for the purpose of carrying out the language 
policy. adopted by the Indian Constitution. The special aspect of 
| minology" with reference to both Hindi and the regional langu- 
. «s was examined in chapter V. In this chapter we propose to 


amine the question i 5 Sear ha aena] 
of propagation of Hindi as well as the regiona 

p tages and certain od relating to the development of all 
idered in the foregoing. 


sse languages other than those already consi 


f the Union 


2. ; : i 
We will first consider the question of propagation o MP 


| lan : | 
| commes® Hindi, amongst the non-Hindi-speaking peoples 


| lan 

Bua 
| to be a amongst the non-Hindi-speaking PoP 
| ereas th €quate underpinning of the na 
| s the genera tution provides for chang, EA 
| ntin Lem usiness of the Union to Hind! E E 


| 9e; On in the Hi E 3 : 
i ba indi language, which, we : 
i | iiem Ed eo mpulsorily A As secondary stage Meta bulo Spe 

ds) country before com pIE aa of Hindi amongst the 


ost prophetic lead 
“at deel has already 


In 

Pur 
&n hy pance of the highly constructive and al 
on of Hindi under 


N 
R done in atma Gandhi as early as 1918, a tea 
the non-Hindi areas for the propagat 
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: : 2 i 
the auspices of voluntary institutions working in this field, Bety E. 
themselves, these institutions have now over 6,700 centres of tact suita 
and nearly 4,300 examination centres: they hold 29 different exit | 
nations of various grades and have so far taught over 71 lakhs y 
students! On any view of the matter, it must be acknowledged tha 
the amount of work done and the success achieved by these volunta 
agencies, without any significant assistance from Government so far 
and in conditions which prior to attainment of Independence could 
not have been encouraging, are most remarkable and impressive 
Great credit is undoubtedly due to the workers who have been 
working in this field in a spirit of selfless public service; sometime 
entirely in an honorary capacity and, even when they worked ona 
stipendiary basis, generally with inadequate rates of remuneration, 
It must be recorded with gratification that all this work has been 
done almost entirely by local initiative, with local funds and through 
local personnel of the respective non-Hindi regions. It is because of 
this highly valuable constructive work already put in by thes 
workers, working with quiet devotion and without any flourishes of 
publicity, in this unsensational segment of national life, over a period 
of two or three decades, long previous to the Independence of the 
country being in sight or even within promise, that in 1949 it became | - 
possible to think in terms of the adoption of a single language for, a | 
any rate, the official purposes of the Union, when the people of Indi 
assembled in a Constituent Assembly to give to themselves the Consti- 
tution of India. It is now necessary that the charge of this respons j 
bility is, so to say, directly ‘taken over’ to official auspices. Of cows: | 
the actual work of teaching and propagation may, and should, cont | 
nue to be carried out by those voluntary agencies who have a 
valuable experience in the field and have developed appropria 
techniques and resources including personnel for the purpose qi | 
State must, however, come in with financial and other al s a 
exercise the necessary supervision over the work done by volu | 
agencies.to secure co-ordination of activities and rapid eX 
of the extent of propagation, to improve the quality of in 
and to introduce the necessary measures of standardisation, €^ 


3. Some of these problems of co-ordination have already eg 
receiving attention. In July 1951 a Conference of leading | 
organisations and others interested in the propagation O 
held in the Rashtrapati Bhawan under the presidency of Dr. 
Prasad. At this Conference it was decided that an advisory jg 

-be formed to advise the Central Government in disc n 
responsibility to propagate Hindi in the non-Hindi areas 88 “i 
by the Constitution. The Hindi Shiksha Samiti was accor dia AL 
„up and has since been reorganised by the Government of i die 
the Ministry of Education Resolution No. F..2-36/94-H. 


13th October 1954. It : i 
Chairman, and com now consists of 24 Member 


- Hindi-speaking Sta 
representative of the Raj ~epresentatives 9 
pane organisations dC D wo ccce. Gover’ 

' . of two Hindispeaking States. The Samiti meets perio 
advise the Government of India on future program 
propagation of Hindi. The institution of such an Advisory i 
to advise the Education Ministry of the Central Govs a 
. matters relating to the propagation of Hindi is, of COUP gatio 
. in the right direction, namely, towards placing such PIOP 


D 
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ooting, having regard to its importance in the context of 
bns embodied in the Constitution. No doubt several of 
te matters We will hereafter notice relating to this field are already 
^ needing the attention of the Hindi Shiksha Samiti: we would, 
ertheless, like to recite, very briefly, the directions in which, it 
Amears to US, „Steps should be taken for the systematic organisation 
and expansion of this work. These are:— 


! 4 suit 
he TO 


e TL. : 1 
esl (1) Co-ordination of work among the various agencies, and 
e bem where necessary demarcation of their activities. 

aetimes (2) Survey of their requirements for the purpose of adequate 
d expansion of their allotted fields of activity. 

vation, 

is been (3) The introduction of some measure of uniformity and com- 
hrough parability in standards of examinations; and ensuring that 
ause of proper methods are adopted and appropriate academic 
um standards maintained in the conduct of the examinations. 
shes o 


i (4) Provision of aids for improvement of teaching methods 
perio and greater facilities for teachers’ training. 


of the 


became 49) Securing an appropriate and graded supply of suitable 
for, a text-books for the different regions of the country and for 
f Indi different categories of persons receiving Hindi instruction; 
Const supply of supporting reading matter and literature for 
sponsk the benefit of neo-literates and special classes of pupils, 


cours? like children, women, etc; and 


ont: 3 E 
NOT (6) Ancillary to the propagation of the Hindi language, the 
opriate Provision of reading room and library facilities for those 
! i recently made literate in Hindi. 

d t NBA e : in the Commission's 
(| J paper has been prepared in the 

m | Office, setting out all the information that we have gathered 

ct in the course of collecting evidence relating to the working 


of various voluntary agencies in the field of Hindi propa- 
gation in the country: it is printed as Paper VI in the 


AN Su l ES 
j| We m Pplementary Volume*. 


€ Possible + a 
Orking ; © provide that the branches o 
Ee in this field could have, for small or no co 

9: School hours, of school buildings 


overnm Sa 
d en eran 
1.3 large ane or local authorities 
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be convenient for them to do so—for the purpose of Ove 
personnel required to. acquire prescribed Hindi qualifications] 
essential that a measure of uniformity, or, at any rate, comparal a 
should obtain as between examinations conducted by difta. 
agencies. It may be that somewhat different standards ought ip | 
prescribed for different regional groups—such as a somewhat lows 
standard for students with Dravidian mother-tongues and a highs 
one for students having mother-tongues from amongst the region) 
languages nearer to Hindi. However within the same category th 
examinations held by different agencies should be mutually con: 
parable. 

By 
agenc 
is, of 
“even 
impro 
recom 
symp: 
volun 
the v 
nation 


From what we have observed of the working of these agencies, 
one of the pressing needs in this field seems to be provision for 
trained teachers. We understand that the need for this has already 
been recognised by the authorities and grants have been given ip 
the Akhila Bharatiya Hindi Parishad, Agra, for starting a trainiy 
School for Hindi teachers. Some of the difficulties relating t 
teachers may be due to the inability of the institutions to affui| 
sufficient stipends to the teachers. "For teachers drawn from the 
non-Hindi regions—and, of course, much the larger part of iti} obiai 
work must be done by teachers whose mother-tongues are tt a 
languages of the regions in which they work—it might be useful ft Rn 
improving their accent and ability in conversational Hindi, tom) ^. the 
them stipends to undergo short period courses in institutions local) case 
in Hindi-speaking areas. Where existing organisations have teachin activi 
centres of their own, it would probably be useful to devise wa I of all 
and means for expanding and strengthening them. So far as të 
books are concerned, while several of these agencies have organ | 5 
publication of books of their own series, it might be necessary j Hindi 
the question of text-books is examined and tackled on a mor dy consti 
prehensive basis. For the purpose -of facilitating the learning | know) 


Hindi by different regional language students, text-books in a h pa 
written in terms of each regional language would seem to be chig tulu 
for. Also, for different categories of persons undergoing instr] signif 
in Hindi, the material in the text-books ought to be appror it i NeCesg 
designed. Apart from this, text-books must conform t0 wm lingu; 
standards of spelling, grammar, etc., as well as be free fro etes 
as regards accuracy of facts and appropriate as regar “gion 
that they contain. It is in the very nature of these a I eae 
that apart from instruction in the Hindi language, Some egion 
Hindi classes should, in fact function, as perhaps they A reach] Contri 
functioning, as general tol he 


agencies for adult education. He m 


ments imposed by 
facilities and suitabl 
and it is hardl 


D x pit 
+t chait Article 351 of the Constitution it is clearly laid o% 
‘it shall be the duty. of the Union to MO the spread ° 


the Union Government ^ would be, for “rendering 
guidance and assistance to the various institutions 
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"waged in Hindi propagation, in their respective regions. In view 
| all this the present practice, we understand, is for propagation of 
Hindi being promoted primarily through the agency of the State 
y Governments, any financial assistance to be given by the Centre te 
the various institutions working in the regions, being routed through 
ile State Governments. While this is obviously the correct and the 
most convenient arrangement, it would appear that there would 
be no impropriety and there might well be considerable advantage 
in practice if some of the institutions of an all-India character in 
this field were directly recognised and assisted by the Centre. 


By far the most important handicap under which these voluntary 
agencies engaged in the propagation of Hindi are at present worki 
is, of course, the inadequacy of finance for expanding their activities 
‘even to the present limit of their organisational capacity and 
improving the quality of their teaching. We whole-heartedly 
recommend that the (Central Government should consider 
sympathetically the granting of necessary financial assistance. to these 
Voluntary agencies for enlarging and improving their activities in 
the. various ways referred to above. This is a work of the highest 
national significance in the context of the conditions at present 
obtaining in the country. Compared to the huge amounts of outlay 
eful fe} Moviced for other purposes in the Five Year Plans of economic 
to git development, the requirements for the propagation and development 
Jocatal] Of the Union language and the regional languages would, in any. 
eachité] “Se, be very small; and ‘the dividends’ that we would reap—if these 
j| tivities are placed on a sound and systematic basis—would be out 
?" Proportion to this modest expenditure. 


Agencies, 
sion ftr 
already 
given b 
training 
ating t 
o afford 
rom tht 
of this 
are th 


; Hina Vile the rapid and extensive propagation of knowledge.of the 
^| Constit ahguage is directly involved in the implementation of the 
| know) utonal ^ provisions the propagation of corresponding 
E edge of other languages in' the Hindi-speaking areas and, 
» 4 Widespread understanding of the literatures ang 
| gnifie patterns of the linguistic groups speaking them, is equally 
ry from a long-term point of view and for promoting the 
gree of mutual comprehension amongst the different 
Recags r legions in the country. Indeed, the mutuality that d $ 
| "égions Y in this respect is not merely between the Hindi-svea Da 
a ES s the rest of the country; what is necessary is the spree , 
A tion; petistic region of the country, of knowledge of evens cues 
ad] nt P SUage and understanding of the literatures and cu 

g _ 79s of all other linguistie groups. 


are of the distin ue 
Ural BI. Peran aie h. is now for us 
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es ap qoouth Indian history, South Indian Veris dese 
Y the quiieratures which unfortunately hence dO 
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iis the w 1 on people of the No teaching of history in our 
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in favour of the North, which has seen the rise and fall, ang 
the seat, of Indian Empires in recent centuries, The relati has be} 
extant knowledge about the history of the South in eae dd less 
.has been reflected in the text-books and the school teaching 


is so in spite of the fact that unquestionably some of the f tion 
unadulterated cultural patterns of Hindu India survive in thee aN 
and customs of the South, and that during centuries hes T 
Northern plains were the scene of ceaseless political us en lag teact 
were repeatedly ravaged by the invader, the South was EN cl i 
of native culture and the arts of India. The fact that the pe E 
Indian would now be compulsorily learning Hindi and th Son 
more of the language, literatures and cultural practices of the wea TA 
while such learning of South Indian languages in the North Bion 
remain on an optional basis, does not help the situation It isd a 
the more necessary therefore that every attempt is made b al] ide 
public authorities to promote the learning of South Indian Tania 8| whic 
and the acquiring of knowledge of South Indian history, art ail lister 
cultural patterns, in other parts of India and particularly the North} possi 
To this end, we have advocated elsewhere a more important place W 
being accorded in public service examinations for studies of differen] Ours 
Indian languages and literatures. We have also advocated a wid] Siffer 
spread provision of facilities for imparting instruction in other Indias litera 
pepeuages in the secondary schools in all regions. In iW Re 
Pea uerlbies likewise we would advocate the opening of full-fledge! A 
A epartments and the founding of chairs for the teaching of ti ee, 
eee and literatures of other regions. Obviously evel RUE 
T niversity cannot have these facilities for all the other region fe 
anguages: however each may attempt to provide for two or tit am 
regional languages other than the language of the region, besi whio 
providing a full-fledged faculty in the Hindi language which we P E 
EE cu in each University. Provision should also be made f| 55 | 
Rope given to students to pursue further their studiespi & 
UN eMe ages during a year or two of academic se Fal 
Hindi versity within the concerned linguistic regioni ful Wo 
Z o mdispeaking student studying say the Telugu languag ij ue 
e 


literature should be enabled to spend a stated number of terms y 


get a stipend to help him to d j s 
à 2 oso W ld like to see 
multiple stream of intercourse and tod of ae other's Ja 


tural patterns amongst the youth in 


purposes. : 


Such a wides 
Indian languages 


establishments. For 


methodology of teachin di i gu 

1 y iff es 
Taian languages, it might m o ro. 5 Eo Ga all-In 
tution. We refer to a Possible venue for the location 9 
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centuri institution in the chapter dealing with ‘Agencies etc. for implementa- 
18. Thi] tion of the National Language Programme’, 

Nest an : 

le Usage The use of the Linguaphone and tape recording methods of 
rhen ite] teaching other Indian languages might have very promising 
noil ani potentialities, especially in respect of propagation amongst grown 
e hava} ups, and we would suggest that the matter may be explored by the 
e Sout] concerned authorities. Besides encouraging generally the under- 
herefye| standing of other literatures and cultural practices amongst all 
e Nori} linguistic groups, for which obviously the All-India Radio has 
th mu} immense potentialities, it might be possible for that authority to 
It is al] organise lessons for teaching of different Indian languages, through 


other Indian languages, on the A.I.R. broadcasts in the same Way: in 
which there are programmes for teaching English to overseas 
S on the B.B.C. We would advise exploration of such 
possibilities. 


We would like to see a vastly larger and more intimate inter- 
course than seems to be held at present amongst the literati in the 


a wide diferent regional languages individually as well as through their 
India| 'erary associations. For practically every regional language there 
In tit} $a representative literary association of the nature of a Sahitya 
Heig| *ammelan, and, in the suggestions that we have made in the next 


Chapter about the setting up of a National Academy of Indian 


ever i Rees, we hope they will find at least one common platform and 
egiond ther 5 ground. We have heard of Sahitya Sammelans holding 
wine m Plenary or special sessions in other linguistic regions of the 
best which and We would commend the wider adoption of this practice 
k D less tha ould be educative to the participants in the sessions no 
ade n to the general public of such regions. 
die 6. Wea ws i 
secon | develo e will now review briefly the work done in the field of 
n; thy by op eat and enrichment of Hindi and the regional languages 
age | State q €T the auspices of the Union Government as well as the 
as Wi} materja] ^ e Ments. The ‘factual information is based upon the 
on s Supplied by these authorities to the Commission. 

bwo A : 
yi f Where’ from the terminological work which has been noticed else- 


"EC several other measuc have been taken by the Union 
i Prizes ment for the Gereon of Hindi language and literature. 
fields; NAVE been awarded for the best Hindi books in the different 
Volumes S neme for the preparation of a Hindi Encyclopædia in ten 
Kashi N as been drawn up and the work will be entrusted to the 
Suitable Pali Pracharini Sabha; schemes to encourage production of 
| Pme time lature for neo-literate adults have been in operation for 
gl tion; a 35; Hindi books for children's libraries are under prepara- 
Sople's E ] i hed in a simple Hindi, for the 
Citizens 5) ‘eis pee wea the preparation of dictionaries, 
i B a casraged: andi so onland sa Ei A 


yt 
a 


i 


a Academy or the National Akadami of Letters was sponsored 


e development of 
to foster and co- 
guages and to pro- 
country. Though © 
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the seat, of Indian Empires in recent centuries. The relatively m 
et | 


extant knowledge about the history of the South in earlier cen 


has been reflected in the text-books and the school teachin po inst 
‘is so in spite of the fact that unquestionably some of the finan tis} tion 
unadulterated cultural patterns of Hindu India survive in the Us x T 
and customs of the South, and that during centuries when th c 
Northern plains were the scene of ceaseless political turmoil i dm 
were repeatedly ravaged by the invader, the South was the hod m. 
of native culture and the arts of India. The fact that the South E 
Indian would now be compulsorily learning Hindi and therefoe| stan 
more of the language, literatures and cultural practices of the North | ling: 
while such learning of South Indian languages in the North mut! imm 
remain on an optional basis, does not help the situation. . It is all orga 
the more necessary therefore that every attempt is made by al| othe 
public authorities to promote the learning of South Indian languags| whic 
and the acquiring of knowledge of South Indian history, art e| liste 
cultural patterns, in other parts of India and particularly the North} possi 
To this end, we have advocated elsewhere a more important place v 
being accorded in public service examinations for studies of differen j Ur: 
Indian languages and literatures. We have also advocated a wide aiie 
spread provision of facilities for imparting instruction in other Indian ih 
languages in the secondary schools in all regions. In tie ca 
Universities likewise we would advocate the opening of full-fledged em 
departments and the founding of chairs for the teaching of i} mo 
languages and literatures of other regions. Obviously evel} d 
University cannot have these facilities for all the other regio thes 
languages: however each may attempt to provide for two or thre come 
regional languages other than the language of the region, beside Whic] 
providing a full-fledged faculty in the Hindi language which we D. less | 
is necessary in each University. Provision should also be made in| 
stipends to be given to students to pursue further their studies | 6. 
other regional languages, during a year or two of academic RN m 
ment' to a University within the concerned linguistic regioD: Sal si a 
a Hindi-speaking student studying say the Telugu lang! ae i 
literature should be enabled to spend a stated number o erms att! | sie 
the Telugu Department of a University in the Telugu Tegi od] 
get a stipend to helo him to do so. We would like to see è mgl em 
multiple stream of intercourse and study of each other's lans sts Cove 
literatures and cultural patterns amongst the youth in the nive wil Pri 


of all linguistic regions in the country. We wou 
special grants on a liberal scale may be mad 
Central Government to the different Universities 
purposes. ' 


5 oe 

Such a widespread expansion of teaching facilities D salt | 
Indian languages in each region, would call for a mo 5 
study of teaching practices and methodology in this 
has hitherto been attempted. The problem of personn 
pu nese Ea ning posts would also have to be tackled PY 
ing institutes as well as ex i ilities in ex! 3 
establishments. For research m "bees of the Pigh? '| 
methodology of teaching different Indian languages tana j" 
Indian languages, it might be necessary to set up an all- sud! ^ 
tution. We refer to a possible venue for the location ? 


rega 


rm 
el fo fou 
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entities institution in the chapter dealing with ‘Agencies etc. for implementa- 
S. Thi! tion of the National Language Programme’, 

lest - 
xum The use of the Linguaphone and tape recording methods of 
hen the| teaching other Indian languages might have very promising 
oil ani] potentialities, especially in respect of propagation amongst grown 
> haven| ups. and we would suggest that the matter may be explored by the 
? South} concerned authorities. Besides encouraging generally the under- 
lerefoe| standing of other literatures and cultural practices amongst all 
> North | linguistic groups, for which obviously the All-India Radio has 
h mut] immense potentialities, it might be possible for that authority te 
t is all} organise lessons for teaching of different Indian languages, through 


other Indian languages, on the A.I.R. broadcasts in the same way: iR 
which there are programmes for teaching English to overseas 


listeners on the B.B.C. We would advise exploration of such 
possibilities.: 


We would like to see a vastly larger and more intimate inter- 


ifferent| Curse than seems to be held at present amongst the literati in the 
y wide different regional languages individually as well as through their 
Inda| literary associations. For practically every regional language there 
n i| 52 representative literary association of the nature of a Sahitya 
fedi | "SRmelan, and, in the suggestions that we have made in the next 
of tht} Chapter about the setting up of a National Academy of Indian 
every anguages, we hope they will find at least one common platform and 
egiond Rone Sround. We have heard of Sahitya Sammelans holding 
y ihre RET plenary or Special sessions in other linguistic regions of the 
besidi | SNB; and we would commend the wider adoption of this practice 
e thi} v ich should be educative to the participants in the sessions no 
a an to the general public of such regions. 

e : À 
seca | ine Will now review briefly the work done in the field of 
a; th) by op Pment and enrichment of Hindi and the regional langues 
age “| State under the auspices of the Union Government as well as ue 
ag wil} Material ^ enments, The factual information is based upon the 
on a | Supplied by these authorities to the Commission. 

DS |. ubt t i j i ticed else- 
age |W Tom the terminological work which has been noticed el 
ssi | ce Several other moses have been taken by the prios 
4 ttl) Prizes E ent for the development of Hindi language and Dod MS 
by 5| fields: a ve been awarded for the best Hindi books in the di iren 
sort volume Scheme for the preparation of a Hindi Encyclopædia in ten 


M i ; } 
o pue ime. ature for neo-literate adults have been in ere OR 
emg} Won > Indi books for children's libraries are under prepara- 


Common SOple's E i hed in a simple Hindi, for the 
1 mann Citizens, 9 ORE S die preparation of dictionaries, 
| gS alley ete. is being encouraged; and so on and so forth. ; In 
3 whitya field of literature’ as distinguished from ‘language’, a 
N the Academy or the National Akadami of Lettens was PRO Sd 
lgj tiona] ponent of India andi inaugurated on 12th March, . as 
| a let 
x aate ps and to set high literary standards, 


te, throug} activities in all the Indian lan 
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as faculties in respect of other regional languages, throu h y 
University Grants Commission. We are bound to record her in 
in the view of some of us the work done by the Union (Suas ad 
so far, which could properly be called work for the development] 
the Hindi language, is meagre in comparison to what could ES ; 
done or might still be done hereafter in this respect. E 


he ‘to its 
. Work for the development of Hindi and the regional languages vario 
is also being done in the States. To illustrate, the following items | Psych 
of such work being done in some of the States might be mentioned:— | was f 
devel 
In Uttar Pradesh, with the objective of promoting and enriching | Provi 
Hindi literature the State Government created in 1947 a fund, known | The r 
as the ‘Hindi Literature Fund’, for giving financial assistance to | 1949, 
authors and litterateurs in distress and to award prizes for works | be me 
of outstanding merit. The State Government have also started | Whicl 
since April 1955, a ‘Publication Scheme’, with the objective of pro- | jects; 
moting amd enriching Hindi literature; according to this scheme, the | 94; 
State Government have undertaken the production of books in Hind | Hindi 
on all modern subjects. The scheme envisages the publication (f| Serves 
300 books in all during the next five years, of which 100 books will | Subjec 
be original books, 100 books translations of classics and a hundre 
general books, like the Home University Library series. The iul | =n 
cost of the entire.scheme would be Rs. 25 lakhs. A scheme has be! | ago to 
prepared for the production of suitable children's literature in Hindi | and se 
and it contemplates the production of 60 such books in the Sec™| ages, 
Five-Year Plan period. pon 
f unja 
- The Madhya Pradesh Government have established à boli War 
called the ‘Shasan Sahitya Parishad’, with a view to encourag | Teatir 
writers in Hindi and Marathi, by giving them rewards : &| gu: 
recogniti m ADRY B B nslati^ | menti 
recognition, to produce original works and to prepare tra Tndi?? | k 
in both these languages, of the best works of literature in the Iig | 
languages as well as important languages of the world, o bie 
new works of high literary merit and arrange for liter “Ung. 


ferences, gatherings, etc. A non-lapsable fund of Rs. |! 
created fer this purpose in 1953-54, Pd an amount of Rs. 
to be eredited to this fund annually. For assisting 
University, which had resolved to switch over to Hindi an petit 
. aS the media of instruction progressively according to a ios t| 
| s Br ume the yya Pradesh Government have ae tion 
E | c termi EM 
1 suitable ic Urge ogy orepared and to help in the P 


d | .abhif 
E. The Government of Bihar h ‘Bihar Rash ig 
ADAM : : »iha: t up the ‘Bihar ias ig gni 
Mui wihssview to promotiss 8 f Hindi a? 

2 J ment of its literature. aingie sprepdin 


Apart from the work done under the auspices of the 
tate Governments, various other private agencies hav? aar 
in the field of development of Hindi, as, indeed, sim ss 
tions and agencies have been working to a greater OT 
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3 for the apent noi ku regional languages. The Kashi 
pm | Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras was founded in the year 1893 
3 ies | vith the chief object of propagating Hindi language by bringing out 
à oul | jandard editions of old Hindi texts as well as useful literature in : 
E Eindi on subjects in which it was deficient. It has published, so far, 
e that about 400 books in Hindi on varieus studies, including a Hindi Shabda 
a | Sagar, The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad, founded in 1910 

| has been encouraging the production of good literature in Hindi by 


ae | awarding prizes; it also conducts examinations in various subjects 
through the Hindi medium. The Kashi Vidyapith, Banaras, has also, 
to its credit, numerous publications in Hindi of a high standard on 
Suages | various subjects, like History, Economics, Sociology, Philosophy and 
items | Psychology. The Hindustani Academy, Uttar Pradesh, Allahabad, 


ned:— | was founded in 1927 by the Government of Uttar Pradesh to nurture, 
develop and’ promote Hindi and Urdu literatures in the United 
iching Provinces and has published standard books on various subjects. 
known | The name of the Hindustani Culture Society, Allahabad, founded in 
nce to | 1942, may also be mentioned in this connection. The name;may also 
works | be mentioned of the Vijnyan Parishad, Allahabad, founded in 1914 
tarted, Which has published a number of books in Hindi on scientific sub- 
yf pro- te and of the Bharatiya Hindi Parishad, Allahabad, founded in 
a Re Which has, among other things, got compiled a comprehensive 
Hind | findi-English Dictionary of scientifie terminology and generally 


ion of | Serves as a forum of di E à SEE O 
"c will | subi scussion by teachers teaching Hindi, or other 
S M Subjects through the medium of Hindi. 

total | + $ ; 
; The Punjab Government set up a Translation Bureau two years 


—7 


been | a 
"Hind | ad EUM out Hindi and Punjabi translations of standard literary 
Second. | ages DC Works published in English and other European langu- 
among aut $0 set up a language department in 1955 with a view, 
| Punjabi ang things, to translating all scientific terms into Hindi and 
; ba Puta Preparing glossaries. Also the Punjab University set 
ragh | Teating on Bureau which has brought out some important works 
il k guage. Hindi and Punjabi. Of these ‘A Dictionary of the Punjabi 


ined d ‘A History of the Punjabi script’ might be particularly 


AA Bene 

ring ong abi Sahitya Academy was started about a year back to 
: “seful literature in Punjabi. 
h i 
= Bomba e preparation of an 


mies i Marathi periodicals 
150 year s reported to be 


as also * A ms xf the = + 
regio. SUbsidised th tion of basic vocabularies of the — 
mada: enel anguages ws E “State, viz., Gujarati Marathi and - 2 
tk relatis, the Sahitya 'Parishads of these three languages. E^ 
t of the to the first two languages is complete, while that 

ird is yet to be taken up. is ; : 


x 


s cc 
rds 

ed t 

trei the 


Ount is on] 
the devel 
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It has also appointed a Committee to consider the - 
production and publication of children's literature in pec 
. regional languages. 


Besides the Government, voluntary organisations have 
useful work. The Maharashtra Sahitya Parishad has been prepari 
a glossary in Marathi of technical and scientific words for the is 
12 years. It has also taken up the preparation of a History of Mara 
literature and language in seven volumes. The Prasad Prakashan 
Poena, has brought out a Sulabha Vishwa-Kosha (a concise encyd 
peedia) in six volumes. 


also done 


"The University of Poona has made a provision of Rs. 50000 i 
its annual budget for the preparation of suitable text-books in Maralli 
for the university examinations. 


The Gujarat University and Gujarat Vidyapitha, it is understood 
have undertaken the work of fixing up the scientific and technic 
terminology in Gujarati. The Gujarat Vidya Sabha has already 
published a small dictionary of technical terms. The Vidyapitha hs 
also published several dictionaries and is planning to bring oij ; 
Gujarati encyclopedia. The old Baroda State had published a serij 
consisting of a Gujarati vocabulary for scientific subjects. Te 
former Gondal State in Saurashtra had similarly  publishel] 
‘Bhagavat-gomandal Kosh’ in nine parts, which is both a vocabu me 


and an encyclopeedia. for ra 
S | of the 

The Mysore University is publishing in its journal "Prahudi^ 
Karnatak' a list of Kannada technical terms in different sub Th 
The University is also bringing out books on scientific subje State 
Kannada. Work 
-daf 3$ re 
The Mysore Government is planning to bring out an up ane, 
encyclopædia in Kannada. | “ould 
ittee L| Wealt 
The Madras : Government, in 1940, appointed a Commit H ligni 


standardise technical and scientific terms, necessary for pee we 

School forms, in the languages of the State. These tae sit 

fixed and they have been in use in the text-books of the Sodu 

1948-49. The Government has been also encouraging the inen. 
of text-books on scientific subjects by offering prizes f or 


Tamil Encyclopedia in ten volumes, three of which Works 
been published. Saiva Siddhanta Publishing Society b | decia 
a dietionary of administrative terms and the Madr E 
famil. Sangham has drawn up a list of about 5,000 ad a 


C 
«pasha 
„The Calcutta University appointed in 1937 a P aribhe 
mittee which brought out in Bengali brochures on seV® 
Subjects. The syndicate of the University has app g 
Committee recently to go into the matter further. Ban 

rishad has also planned to compile scientific and t "parish! i 
engali. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad, Bangiya Bijnan Per poo | 
a-Bharati of Calcutta have brought out a number 
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entific subjects in Bengali. Bangiya Sahitya Parishad has also» 
ought out useful works on other subjects including an encylo- 
pedía in Bengali in 22 volumes. 


The Orissa Government has set up a Committee recently to com- 
lean Oriya Glossary. The first volume of the glossary containing, 
{ministrative terms has already been published. 


The development of Hindi is not only not antithetical to, nor 
inconsistent with, the development of regional languages, but in fact 
the development of any Indian language is of assistance to the deve- 
lopment of the other Indian languages and the developments in all: 
have to proceed in concert, or, so to say, ‘march in step’, each with 
all others. On a more restricted interpretation of our Terms of 
Reference, we would be concerned only with the problem of the 
development of the Union language so far as this is involved in the: 
consideration of the progressive use of that language in the affairs- 
of the Union, for all-India purposes of official communication and 
for purposes of enactment of laws and as the language of the High 
ourts and the Supreme Court: yet, we have considered it advisable: 
to examine the problem with reference to the other languages as 
vell and not merely the Union language, since the development of 
NS 11S intimately connected with the development of the other 
penal languages and since the implementation of the national: 
ps sage Policy, as embodied in the constitutional provisions, calls: 

rapid and co-ordinated development in all the regional languages. 


0,000 ip 


bu * country as well as in Hindi. 
subjett 
jects ” S has been growing recognition, amongst the Union and the 


| 9vernments, as to the i tance of such developmental 
Ww ; as to the impor velo 
val dM being done by voluntary agencies in the field of Hindi as well 
E onal languages, India has a rich and varied linguistic inherit- . 
j Q'responding to its rich and varied cultural inheritance. There: 
Wealth ° sew other countries in the world in which there is as much 


él linguis.) Material availabl d e for research in the field of 
i Ta of inis cs and philology as ies i5 ds India. Much the larger part 
a sin? | Which = Stil] te be worked upon and there is a great deal of wore 
ducti? the diff duires to be done with respect to both the languages an 


Neh work literatures in India, We may instance a few items of 
| hor à € translation of classics of each Indian language into- 
gi md the 5 the Preparation of *graded basic vocabularies for Hindi 
1 Amongst er regional languages as well as of common vocabularies 
i the di erent Indian languages or groups of languages; 
al the aliseq Out identities or similarities of m E. 
P | Collect VOcabularies, etc. amongst the different Indian languages; 

rd 


l a academtic interest; yet others WOU à 2 
SESS bearing on the Breet of the national policy regarding 


V € feel that apart from the interests of scholarship.a 
"om: fave 


te tees WS Press reports of BEDODUDEUN byte ind See de made To 5 
'ord Spare a list of 2000 basic Hin 3 minimum standard? ——— 
In Hi Hindi the knowledge of which would constitute the c | ES 
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growing rapprochement amongst the various Indy | 
adopte 
‘That 1 
cof this 


i 
among 
obscur 
ourse 
f diff 
under]; 


greater and ! AT 
‘Tanguages and a wider understanding and comprehension of t 
-yaried cultural inheritance of India would be promoted þ th 
„encouragement of such studies and, therefore, the undertakin d 
„such research and studies deserves every encouragement at the hand | 
-of the Union and State Governments. 


It is hardly necessary to add that, besides the current region 
‘languages, there is an immense amount of work which needs toh 
„done in respect of Sanskrit, Pali, Prakrits, Apabhramsas, etc. Th 
‘Sanskrit language pre-eminently, and the other ancient languages 
different degrees, have powerfully influenced current Indian speeds 
and a study of these has an obvious bearing on the study of conte 
‚porary forms of speech. We understand that the problem of puttin 
«the study of Sanskrit on a systematic basis is already separate} 
-under the consideration of Government. We also gather that ther 
-is an idea of establishing an Institute of Indology in which amoy 
-other things the study of these languages and their literatures woul! 
; be undertaken. 


At : 
ved ‘tha’ 
was a £ 
were s 
must | 
switche 
ficance, 
dt Th 
- tipts 
b ll the 

"fom t] 
known 


7. The variety of Indian linguistic media is not a national E 
-to be ashamed of and to be somehow hidden away. It is 2 veut ma, 
of inheritance in keeping with the continental size, ancient ns e theory | 
.ánd the distinctive tradition for assimilating and harmonising usi Mil ha 
E and racial elements, of which this country can E 
i proud. 


_Indological researches, hitherto holarly pursuit fou 
micians, are now potent with om ORO of the highest d 
- quence to the country. Here isa tremendous challeng? 
indian linguists and a like opportunity to help in forging. 
ties to match and sustain the cultural and political unit o 
community of Indian peoples. Nowhere in history could ph 
-and linguists have ever been called to a greater duty! 


STANDARDISATION OF INDIAN SCRIPTS 


_ 8. In this Section we pro os i he prob 

; aon of Indian out, Ey this dan E P'ossi 

= gueing a common script for different Indian language wW. 
? . present written as a rule in the various scripts associate distinti 
There is another problem from which this issue must Pe G 

. + ed, namely, that of the reform of the Devanagari script. . 
reasons related to modern mechanical aids and agencies 7 
 typewriting, teleprinting, etc, it is necessary to int 
reforms in the current Devanagari characters whic 
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| ted as the script for Hindi, the official language of the Union. 
2 js a different matter which will be dealt with in another section 


| yf this chapter. 
In the same way in which the strong identities and similarities 


t the different languages in India have been overlaid and 


um i 
bec d, different characters which came to be developed in the 


... | obscure : 
region] iim of centuries in different parts of the country for the writing 
P med different Indian languages; overlay and obscure the basic unity 
ete. Th 


derlying all the extant Indian scripts. 


Atsome time in the history of human evolution, it was discover- 
| td'that the best method of writing down the words of a language 
wasa system of symbols in which definite sounds and phonetic values 
wee signified by particular symbols. The art of writing, which 
must have commenced with ideograms or pictorial hieroglyphs, 
switched over, with this discovery of tremendous potential signi- 
france, to the practice of modern phonetical writing as we know 
at The Phoenician script is believed to be one of the earliest known 
tablish à DS for the writing of alphabetical characters. It is believed that 
od books aaa fe pee developed in different parts of the world originated 
feret oy, e Phoenician script. However that may be, two scripts are. 
plicato A to have existed in ancient India, the ‘Brahmi’ and the 
hens! |. Tosti’, the latter probably confined to the North Western regions 
+ her es tp continent. There is a third script’ originating from 
tion NY by on u believed to have originated in South India and claimed 
|y aars to be a very ancient script developed independent- 
iol} “tived an ove two. Almost all the modern scripts of India are 
ke cript Sd from the ‘Brahmi’ script. Whether, the Indus Valley 
| WEN py? Which is yet to be deciphered or satisfactorily interpreted, 
| Rory of à pee neous or an earlier development and whether, the 


oparatelj 
rat thett 
h among 
es woui 


pist] he, à contem 


died vill d xtant scripts having originated from Phoenician sources 
Qu ei SER revised, as a consequence, are matters still not suffi- 


may ultimately be proved in this behalf it makes no 
$ can e common source of the regional scripts in India 
h wi. ace the inter-relationship of all the various forms 
a they have evolved to their present day characters. 
e Indian scripts, except for Tamil have almost the 

5 that is to say, the series of vowels and consonants, 
a aracters of the alphabetical series are written in 
que a arrangement of the appa p 
ical, ; i the alphabetica 
Even in the case of Tami Tener i 

Ages there are a very few additional symbols for sounds 


ols ose lang à 
| the 3 Wou] guages; but the total num j 
4 st t tent foal *The symbols or characters of the alphabet 
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kept and in others it was done away with; for purposes of facility | gamel 
fast writing other variations were made in some series of alphabes excel] 
Some of these variations must have been due to the requiremen «| 
different materials used for writing such as palm-leaves, parchmey 
etc.; some others due to commercial and trade contacts; yet m 
simply due to the accident of historical or political fortune; and RC 
may have been just wholly fortuitous or idiosyncratic. Ths 
variations have in course of time crystallised into separate scrips 
now made up of different and mutually unintelligible character 
Then, with the advent of modern science, came the art of printing 
Mechanical printing, of course, completely petrifies the shape ai 
form of characters in the alphabets originally adopted at the timed 
printing. In the result, today, we have a large number of scripts& 
use all over the country, of which, about a dozen or so, in which ik 
regional languages as enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Ci 
stitution are written, are the most prominent. 


9. Among these scripts the Devanagari script has a peculi 
position of its own. The Devanagari characters long in use f 
Sanskrit and the Hindi language have now been adopted for Hing 
as the official language of the Union. In addition to Hindi, Marati 
is written in the Devanagari characters. The Gujarati script & 
cept for the Rider is very close to Devanagari; GU? 
and Bengali scripts have also fairly substantial visible simis 
with the Devanagari characters. Apart from this, Devanagall *| 
the script of the Sanskrit language and over considerable parts oii] 
South it has been used instead of the local scripts for writings vail 
Sanskrit language and for the study of Sanskrit. The Deve 
script thus accounts for a larger proportion amongst the d t 
scripts, in which the Indian languages are written, than ev ted 
Hindi language accounts for amongst the speakers of the - ghe] 
regional languages in the Indian population. If there is to or) 
fore, one common script for the purpose of writing in all 
languages, judging numerically, the best claimant, at 97 gl 
o the Indian Scripts would certainly be the DE 


10. Having reflected on the close similarities and affiniti 
the various Indian languages, mal (onesie that on the © agit 
of Independence it would be necessary to evolve a comm" e ig n 
medium for the whole country, many leaders and thinke ngot 
past saw the necessity of a single script for all the Indis senile} 
and advocated it. The importance of having a uniform | je 
the entire country was advocated,. for instance $ ‘nil 
Shar daçharan Mitra who pioneered this movement 8 
D we present century through an institution calle de 

arishad’. In 1910 Mr. Justice V. Krishna Swami Lye! 
Presidential address at the Common Script Conference 
Allahabad in the Congress which was organise 
Shardacharan Mitra, In this address Justice Krishna “oy a? 
was in his time a foremost jurist, eminent Sanskrit scho? co! 
tinguished literary man of the country, advocated ij 2% 
language for the country together with its conseque? 
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ommon script. We make no apology for quoting a few 


i a com. 
facility a] a from this address: : 
alphates| «A common script when there are as many as 20 scripts in the 
ements ¢ ` Jand, a common language, when there are as many as 147 
archmen, languages spoken in the country, seems at first sight an 
et other impossible dream. But there are those who have watched 
that problem from their own serene heights and who have 


printing 
ape ani 
e timed 
scripts È 
vhich th: 


come to the conclusion that what is today a dream and 
what is merely a hope of the future tomorrow may the 
day-after-tomorrow be a realised fact. And, further it is 
necessary for all of us to bear in mind that there is no such 
thing as impossible in the dictionary of Providence 
(Hear, hear). Two hundred and nineteen millions of 
people are today speaking a variety of Indo-Aryan ver- 
naculars. Fifty six millions of people are speaking 
Dravidian languages which are supposed to have an origin 
different from the Aryan. I venture to believe that it is 
no crusade against this multiplicity of languages and 
scripts to recommend that all these people speaking one 
hundred and forty-seven languages may well afford to 
have, in addition each to his own Indian vernacular, one 
common language of expression. I also venture to think 


that in addition to the several scripts which they happen 


to learn they may well afford to have one common script 
which shall be capable of being understood ‘all over the 
land. I ask you for a moment to consider the immense 
‘disadvantages under which we are suffering by reason of 
our having separate scripts which divide one section of the 
People from another. Even if the language was different, 
but the script was the same, it would be possible having 
regard to the fact that many of the Indian languages have 
an Aryan origin, for people to understand one language 

Y reason of some particular words or terms of expression 
“Ing understandable. It is possible notwithstanding the 
variety of scripts for people to make themselves under- 


Neth even if the language was not the language in which 
z © Person was speaking in his home. Again, gentlemen, 
at the present day 


ask you whether it is not necessary t 
€n some of our Indian vernaculars have been enriched 
dion any writers of eminence, bearing in mind the fact 
of all these have common origin, in the Aryan literature 
e pou nu days—that the treasures of one language should 
mor anded on to another, and whether that would not be 
I A casy if there was the medium of common script.... 
lute] Sure that so far as a script is con 
not b No connection with the religion of 
elieve that any script has any par 


Wi B 
th the religion of the people of any land’. - 
tion of Devanagart 


a community. I do 
ticular connection 


anya Ti 
com ilak strongly advocated the adop S 
Geliy on script for all Indian languages as early as 1905 in a 
Win 


harini Sabha in 


c at Banaras before the Nagari Prac 
erms: 


avoid this g; RH t scripts 
Q Anis difficulty (i.e. the multiplicity of different scrip 
f Indian VERE wae at an time suggested that we 
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should all adopt Roman character, and one reason adya, | 
ed in support thereof was that it would give a cone 
character both for Asia and Europe. Moy 
‘Gentlemen, the suggestion appears to me to be Utter} 
ridiculous. The Roman alphabet, and therefore Rona 
character, is very defective and entirely unsuiteq to a 
, press the sounds used by us. It has been found to be dal 
fective even by English grammarians. Thus while some 
times a single letter has three or four sounds, sometimes, 
single sound is represented by two or three letters, Aij 
to it the difficulty of finding Roman characters or lettes 
that would exactly represent the sounds in our language 
without the use of any diacritic marks and the ridiculo 
ness of the suggestion would be patent to all. 


‘If a common character is needed for us all, it should be, y 
will therefore see, a more perfect character than the 
Roman. European Sanskritists have declared that t 


a wi 


different characters given at the end of each book PA en] 
ed in the Sacred Books of the East Series you Will jetel 
vinced of what I say. We have one sound for one al 
and one letter for each sound. I do not think, they 
that there can be any difference of opinion a$ Eo p 
alphabet we should adopt. The Devanagari is pre ert 
ly such an alphabet. The question is one of € a asst 
the form in writing which the letters of the alphabet by 
| in different provinces; and I have already sai unt | 
question cannot be solved on mere antiquarian & | 


Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Indian languages is of 
which exisied previous 
into the two States of I 


A OD zndi-Hindustani. Mahatma Gandhi use 
, cultivation of both the Urdu and Devanagari script S ns yi | 
eens ndia . In the cours 
TM CEU ART 


jc / Mahatma Gandhi observed as under:— 


‘Of couse, everyone must know his own langua 
wet, and he should also know the great 


*See ‘Harijan’ dated 31d April 1437, 


ge the 
ii 
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han ib 
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m before 


But ; ; 
Sentiment and science alike are against 
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other Indian languages through Hindi. But it is also the- 
object of the Conference to stimulate in our people the- 
desire to know languages of other provinces, e.g., Gujaratis. 
should know Tamil, Bengalis should know Gujarati and. 
so on. And I tell you from experience that it is not at all 
difficult to pick up another Indian language. But to this. 
end, a common script is quite essential. It is not difficult. 
to achieve in Tamil Nad. For, look at this simple fact. 
Over 90 per cent. of our people are illiterate. We have to- 
start with a clean slate with them. Why should we not 
start making them literate by means of a common script? © 
In Europe, they have tried the experiment of a common : 
script quite successfully. Some people even go to the - 
length of saying that we might adopt the Roman script 
from Europe. After a, good deal of controversy there is- 
a consensus of opinion that the common script can be 
Devanagari and none else. Urdu is claimed as a rival, but.. 
I think neither Urdu nor Roman has the perfection and 
phonetic capacity of Devanagari. Please remember that. 
I say nothing against your languages. Tamil, Telugu,. 
Malayalam, Kannada must be there and will be — there. 
But why not teach the illiterate in these parts these langu-- 
ages through Devanagari script? In the interest of the- 
national unity we desire to achieve, the adoption of 
Devanagari as a common script is so essential. Here it is- 
a question of just shedding our provincialism and 
narrowness, there are no difficulties at all. Not that I do~ 
not like Tamil or Urdu scripts. I know both. But service- 
of the Motherland, to which all my life is being given and 
Without which life would be insupportable for me, has- 
taught me that we should try to lift unnecessary burdens. 
of our people. The burden of knowing many scripts 1s 
unnecessary and easily avoidable. I would appeal to men» 
of letters of all provinces to resolve their differences on 
is point and be agreed on this matter of prime 1m- 
portance. Then and then only can Bharatiya Sahitya: 
arishad be a success’. i : 


ihe Roman script. 


S sole merit is its convenience for printing and typing” 
Urposes. But that is nothing compared to the AS as 
‘ing would put upon millions. It can be of no help to. 


the milli i literature, either- 
à i eir own literature; 1 
ons who have to read th DC OCA 


their own  provinci ripts or i 
vincial scrip 1 
Mv Snagari ls eater for the millions of Hindus and RE 
9'Ims to learn, because the prova rp gem 2E 
d from Devanagari But the milons, etn 
EVAL E mu 
us i ; d the Roman script 
= E E English. Similarly, 


-Cpt h i learn Eo S 
Hinq When they wish to learn S M. 
u i tures in the originai  — 
have ie who want to read their scrip’ AM CU 


and do learn the Devanagari Scip: 
“ent for universalising the Devanagari script has HUNE 
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„sound basis. The introduction of the Roman con: 
super-imposition which can never become po wet ii| 
all super-imposition wil be swept out of exi van A] 
the true mass awakening comes, as it is comnts Wha 
sooner than any one of us can expect from ina m. 

Se! | 


Hn 1935 with reference to the resolution on this subi 
ithe Hindi Sahitya Sammelan and the appointment Sis eos y T 


"with Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar as Chairman, he observed as Ec i 


‘Today the impenetrable barrier of different scri 
the learning of sister languages and the lez Hid nt 
by the sister provinces a needlessly heavy task ......W. et 
ought not unnecessarily to tax the future generation aut it 
with the trouble of having to learn different scripts..... another 
Let no one run away with the idea that the reform wil arn an 
diminish the importance of the provincial languages |aiyocate 
Indeed it can only enrich them even as the adoption of alshool st 
common script has enriched the languages of Europe bmi educ 
making intercourse between its provinces easy..... 


be expected of millions. National leaders have to T? 
things easy for them. Therefore, we must have an | 
adaptable universal script for all India, and there | 


nothing so adaptable and ready-made as Devanasit tt 
script.’ | 


fPandit Jawaharlal Nehru h i ; iography 
E $ as recorded in his Autobiography 
at one time he had been attracted by the Roman script:— 


Tis success in Turkey and Central Asia had impressed i 
and the obvious arguments in its favour were welg 
But even so I was not convinced, and even if 
convinced, I knew well that it did not stand the 
chance of being adopted in present-day Indies 
would be the most violent opposition ) 
groups, nationalist, religious, Hindu, Muslim, 


new. And I feel th ang uld not 
based on emotion’. at the opposition wo 


-Further to this he goes on to observe as under:— í 
€ : j » 
a bi question is not eyen an academic one in Indre 
do next step in script reform for us seems “jan 
adoption of a common script for the daughtel ti A 
of Sanskrit, Hindi, Bengali, Marathi and Gujar? iot di 
is, their scripts have a common origin and C. coma 
greatly, and it should not be difficult to strike 4, 
mean. This would bring these four great SEU 
much nearer to each other’. 
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There are some persons who would advocate adoption of the 
n characters as the common script for the Indian languages. 
» mu | Rom are two arguments urged in support of this advocacy. One 
1 Cause |f Kn is that the adoption of the Roman script would be of advant- 
+ considering the large number of languages in the world parti- 
j ay those in Europe which are written in the Roman script or 
mitis asome slight variation of it. Latterly as a part of comprehensive 
mage reform Turkey also adopted the Roman script. Since the 
i; World War Indonesia has attempted to tackle its language 
as matt [poblem by adopting the Roman script for its ‘Bhasha Indonesia’. 
of Hindi} jndoubtedly the adoption of a script which is as widely current 


assed hy 


TES Welanngst the world languages as the Roman, has certain merits- 


eration pout itin the saving that it would entail in the learning of yet 
rpis..lmwher script by all those Indians who would have occasion to 
xm willlam any of the languages written in the Roman script. We have 
nguagé jidvocated the compulsory teaching of English at the secondary 
ion of {stool stage to all those students who intend to pursue their acade- 
rope [nic education beyond the landing-off stage of fourteen years marked 
E: Wythe end of the course of free and compulsory education. Even 
India fe advantage represented by the saving of time and energy to 
time ii| Persons who would otherwise have to learn Roman script for 
tm E a Western language, would be small compared to the 
comm [ss that would accrue to enormously larger numbers from the 


tering | opti 
fl pce of Devanagari as a script for all the Indian languages. 


a common script greatly helps when the languages to be learnt 
ome, close to each other. The saving of labour involved in 
j|,'ng a new script is not a significant proportion of the total 
ns of learning an entirely foreign language with its vocables 
Whol] ot phrase and expression, content of ideas to be conveys 4 

ls," Qiferent to that of the language of the learner. Where 
"Veet ot © Closely related, the effort to be expended or saved in E 
The ence is a significant proportion of the total effort fests : 
til 9 lal resistance to learning a new language 1S the greates a 
1n. x gins to understand, it is a dull and wearisome proceed 
{ving eg as it does at the commencement of such an effort, the 
airen. labour in respect of the script is apt to make a decisive 
IRS in ce between learning and not learning another Indian langu- 
| S case of an Indian. That is why Mahatma Cees 
= asised a common Devanagari script for a 


cond point: ; . of the Roman 
t Int is often be made in favour ini 
[iè Proper 38inst the MULT alphabet which, in our Rem 
Jig? favou Consideration of the matter, would be fount "Roman. 
ji |y Uggeste, of the Devanagari alphabet rather than ch maller 
R ber of 3 that because the Roman alphabet has a mue ad nt- 
ORS are DR laracters than the Devanagari alphabet, large SURE 
à ting erived from its adoption in respe cha de Deva- 
Jag gie. Which cannot possibly be derived from. alphabet 
- The subject of adapting the DevanaBm. oni ers 
j €vanagari characters for the purpose 9 mechanical 
+, Xa :Onnection with these modern devices ane the conclu- 
ud in the following section. To anticipate 


; iters 
: e practicable to arrange for the supply of typewri J 
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and the facility of otner mechanical devices by making qj 

adaptations in the Devanagari characters and introducing D osse 

reforms. We have there also noticed the position regardin a an 
disadvantages in speed etc. in the typing of Devanagari chara Jetters, 
The significance of any such disadvantage—and we are nal R| fall t 
vinced that there is any such—is in any case inconsiderable | P 2€ 

: cannot be very material in the much larger issue Of the chos | HE CC 
script. In regard to printing also any disadvantage involved jn f 3 bee 
Devanagari alphabet, owing to printers having to keep for the ex ul T 
job a larger variety. and quantity of types, is quite small in simi] vould 
ance in relation to the other issues entering into the Situation, Ti E 
infelicities of the Roman alphabet in the writing of Indian lang 15 - 
are, on the other hand, quite serious and substantial. It is inp 
Sible to write correctly all the sound values of the Indian langus 
with the smaller number of letters in the Roman alphabet exc 
by devising a large variety of diacritical marks which in e wi 
means so many more symbols for representing sounds which ca 
otherwise be represented in the Roman characters. Either thet 
symbols are distinctive enough not to get slurred over in wit Jawans 
in which case the supposed advantage of the smaller number d th 


sound values according to the position of the diacritical marks 


general use of Roman characters for writing Indian 
quite seriously affect their pro 
On a balance of all these considerations, we are of the d 
there are no Particular advantages to be gained by adop Ta h 
Roman script as a common script for Indian languages. ae co 
Script used to be advocated previous to the partition of tre ition 
in 1947 into the States of India and Pakistan as a neutral n i 
between the Persian script Urdu aio ly, 
mae commonly used for Hindi. Since the inaugu! "of 
the Con i i 


Indian languages the à lai ; for consi 
unquestionably sreater th ims of Devanagari 


. It may be stated that the Indian phonetical (Sy s, I gl 
lies the Devanagari Script as well as other Indian scr E eb 

high among the world’s phonetical systems for its 

Character, the scientific arrangement of letters = 
between vowels and consonants and the ingenio"? sew 
combining these to produce different sounds. Very a 
could have so Systematic a coverage of the various A + Indi 
produced by the human oral organs as there is in the 
tical system. Besides, the alphabet of the I an 
system, as contrasted for instance with the ROO 
arranged in a rational and symmetrical order in ap E i 

Wien. e number of redundant letters !$ ^. Pa 
erter 1s intended to serve a specific purpose. It W^ ior. 
this that Monier Williams ond the Devanagari NC seri 


i : d". 
Symmetrical and perfect, elphabgkuipsdie, o" 
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se represent all the conceivable sounds which the voca 
T m are capable of producing. With the addition of a Ve E 
iater, however, the Devanagari alphabet is capable of taking care 
i) fall the sounds in all the Indian languages. It might very well 
* fe asked how, against an Indian script which already enjoys a fairly 
i chis hrge coverage and in which so much of the literature of the country 
vedi ks been written for so many centuries, and is based on a phoneti- 
‘al system admittedly one of the most scientific in the world, it 


mud be any advantage te adopt another Script new to all the 


in simil; : : 
atom Indian languages, alien to their sound values and even on general 
1 lang merits in many respects deficient. h 

i 


4 It may be pointed out in this i i i 

bet GAN connection that in the Indian Arm 

Ü E Ee Van, an attempt was made to introduce the Roman 

ich ca hen iver € writing of Hindustani. Since 1951 this attempt has 

or the is plane En and the Devanagari script has been introduced in 
k and now the army educational examinations, which the 


in wnt Jawans hay 
et : ; eroe RS 
number t Devanagari script are being conducted in Hindi/Hindustani in 


dt ee pesn suggested to us that for certain purposes the writing 
il , the Union language of India, in the Roman script would be 
^| Indian SSH por instance, it has been stated that so far as the 
“1 tion of ulation settled in Indonesia is concerned, since the adop- 
Script for the Bhasha Indonesia in that country has _ 
Ud epula tion familiar with the Roman script, the learning 
j bey were 1 ndians in Indonesia would be greatly facilitated if 
jm Suggest learn it in the Roman script. Furthermore, it has 
Y co] tnm, SEL ed that having regard to the cultural, linguistic and 
solutio | Udinesia contacts that have subsisted between India and 
| ones: over centuries, memorials of which are to be seen in the 


a 
IS wantos abulary as well as folk-lore, if Indonesians them- 


is Mis the ed DOW. to picl dge of the language of 
el. e -v „tO Pick up some knowledge of the languag 

al b He considera Py of Hindi literature in Roman script would 

ration f coursa aacility. So far as such special cases are con- 

E Se, there should be no objection whatever to books 


e avail f Qoae f 
Th ‘able for them in Hindi written in the Roman 
a ho i mon language as recognised by the Constitution 
med anyb) Continue to be Hindi written in the Devanagari 
9 learn the Y who wants to learn the Union language will 


€ Devanagari script also. 


theca 
dere T i 
n the aie 9 more general point that we would like to make. 


en days evolved different scripts for their langu- 
Common stem menel the Brahmi script. They had 


e ; 4 eas 
nis ^, alter the characters wherever ne Ra MN os 


ot. Tead are dieren and we 
it! the 7Y to adapt the mong other respects, to the neces- 
by key pou Scern dita aide aa the limitations of a type- 
On One of the strongest of these requiere 1s 
fg, the ee 3 single script for all Indian languages, at least 
Wisdom. Ona media, and if we are to be true to the tradi- — 
; progressiveness displayed by our ancestors in E 
C-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar foa gus 
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this regard, we would not be objecting to the change. So t 
language is concerned, it is the record as well as a living te 
to the culture, history and patterns of thought and behaviour oft 
community who speak that language. The case of the SM i 
however, entirely different. A script is only a convenience (| mie 
mechanics for writing a language: a language is learnt from the Pex 
mother by the child; a script is an entirely formal acquisitie geaker 
Any suggestions about reform of script or standardization of std advocat 
should, objectively speaking, not evoke any of those sentiments; purpose 
gregarious pride customarily associated with matters relating y would | 
language. A point to remember in this connection besides i by the € 
this is a reform wherein it is not a case of ‘all or nothing’: evel The 
advance made towards adopting Devanagari for other languages; alphabe 
present written in different scripts is of help. Thus for instance! tave fo 
initially the script was adopted for all the Indo-Aryan langug|i cou 
or more narrowly for even the two sister languages of Bengali #| ommo1 
Gujarati, whose present scripts are so close to Devanagari, # for som 
should have the very considerable block of Hindi, Marathi (wb 
are already written in the Devanagari script), Bengali, Guja 
and Assamese (whose script is practically identical to Beng 
languages, all of them in a common script. The most oppre|iU res 
time to make a beginning in this direction is now, when the à 

Governments are embarking on a vast expansion of primary el m E 
tion facilities in pursuance of the directive of the Consti no for 
The language difficulties in China it would seem are on the " 
much more serious than those of India. Their script preset! 
instance, certain grave inherent difficulties; however, there * 


ar Bj 
stingy 


ly $15 
: all over the country works powerful) 
bond of unity and fo maintain; AY oN mmon He 

and cultural inheritance eee ae Ee us Coe mi 


with great advantage, 


cue j| les 
point in respect of which Chinese conditions are more favor b ig c 
AM Inevitable over a country of vast dimensions; E I 
2 2 ae pacvcloned in different regions of China and severa a sai] Sch 
; are mutuall i irf . the fa 
-common script obtains y unintelligible. However D 
l 


Herein there is a lesson We 


Having regard to all these considerations, we 
the adoption of the Devanagari script, optionally, fo 
writing of the other Indian languages besides the 
Under the suggestions that we have made as regards 
instruction in Hindi in the educational system of the 
dent in the secondary, school will have to learn 
Union language in the Devanagari script, which 1$ 

y the Constitution. If in course of time every 
would come to possess a measure of knowledge 9 
age as well as the Devanagari script, obviously m 


the institutions worki 


numerous other insti ng for the propagation. 


: tutions working in the literary 
different languages will enthusiastically take up thee 0 
ing a knowledge of the Devanagari script alongs! 

priate scripts of the different regional languages 9” 
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i romoting a greater mutual understanding amongst 
n oups in the country.* : 85 
e i i 

this connection, the somewhat special cases, relating to the 
A faray im script in which the. Urdu language is genérally written and 
testim gali script in which Bengali is written, might be adverted 
lour ofi ihe The Persian script is a link with Pakistan where Urdu is 
rng len, and some of the regions to the Northwest of India, in which 
| nO è lie Persian script is current: the Bengali script is a link with the 
i Tom ty geakers of that language in Hastern Pakistan. Since, however, we 
| qu avocate the use of the Devanagari script only optionally for the 
tied purpose of these languages as of other Indian languages no harm 
relating ,| vould be done to these links which join certain linguistic groups 


les, is È inthe country with other groups in countries neighbouring India. 


g: eg] The Indian phonetical system and the Indian characters of the 
nguagesil alphabet, or some variant or derivative of the one or the other, 
e tve found currency outside Indian frontiers in certain neighbour- 
angus mg countries like Nepal, Ceylon, Burma etc. The adoption of a 
engali «| ommon alphabet for all Indian languages (even though optionally 
Ht (bh lr some), might not be without significance to these countries. 
, Guja 
Benge We have been greatly impressed by the volume of thoughtful 
oppori£] 4 responsible opinion in the country which looks upon the adop- 
the Si m of à common script as one of the strongest means for bringing 
ary edit Wm à Tüpprochement', amongst the different Indian languages 
nstit guste E E mutual under enone amongst ee 
(a a. E in India. arge number of persons, who advo- 
ur es View to us, came from R wherein Devanagari was 
j| less y current script for writing the regional language. Neverthe- | 
be * are of the view that a reform like this one has essentially | 
Promoted ag a voluntary measure with the largest possible — 
md of opinion drawn from the concerned region behind it in = 
e We would therefore abjure any forms of action savour- 
ag PUlsion in this behalf and advocate merely the use of the 
m fing of the regional languages at the 


n Script for the writ : 
Ngside or Writer, so that the script may merely have currency 


de mitten ibe scripts in which the respective regional languages 


‘Sardar 
ised an Teja Singh jus of its own which is best 
| d ang. gh feel a genius of i b 
ion from Presented in its Ee Pent Bud TE like to quote following ob- 
j Public speech of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in this connection * 
0 Script i : s 1 age with a rich past; for 
e Script is a v for any langu 
Serent s e most inmate part obi erature, Changs e ROLE 
Su Ord-pictu i i t sounds and diffe : 
ae table barrier 3 DN CE c old literature and the new and 


mer becomes a foreign language that is dead”. 


& 


€ 
A Change in 


at Teja Singh, the advocacy of adoption one this Report) not so 
1S sometime id ot of course in this Rep. 

i s motivated (though n k ting the separate 
tain © Promote easy bilingualism but with a view to eliminating Harare 


* 
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REFORM OF THE DEVANAGARI SCRIPT 


13. The question of the reform of the Devanagari sm 
been engaging the attention of a large number of indivis Il 


2 $ : AS i | aids an 
institutions over a considerable time. With the coming are pin. 
of the constitutional provisions under which the Dey D dii ers 10 


became the script for the official language of the Tae Sp ashi 1 


pioneering ventures ceased to þe the field of a S The Go 
and institutions only, and the State Governments and the p, mown 
Government also have since come into the picture. v; reside 
writing and teleprinting and such mechanical aids an x propose 
play a very important part in modern life. Unless these aids «J mittee Y 
facilities are developed for the Union language and the regi ition | 


nion, th 


"| reached 


Normally, of course, the presumption would be in favour je 
adapting mechanical devices to the requirements of script ral aT a 
than otherwise. However, there are certain limiting factors whi ihe ne 
should be borne in mind in this connection. So far as the Hali 
writer is concerned, the limiting factor is the physiological lim) persons 
tion namely, that the typist has to cover the entire key-boatt4 and the 
the typewriter digitally with his fingers. This limiting cit ference 
tance also operates in connection with other mechanical aids, B iion 
the teleprinter, which if it is to be convenient, should be articulis e pr 
with the ordinary typewriter so that the reproduction of the $ meer 
message twice differently is avoided. 


: inati itten in the Dew B 
Script have come to amount ee fa pe number of chatty M 
that they cannot be easily accommodated within the limits ee p 
by these modern mechanical devices. It so happens that Da mi ! 
alphabet has a much smaller number of characters and n y U 
ho vowel combinations or conjunct consonants, the VOW nero H 
Written as separate letters alongside of consonants. ue «n Ri 
$5 compared to the Devanagari, in which the vowel symb9? lif M 
Pere nation with consonants go above the main line dy e P 

3 Ow, in the ease of the Roman alphabet, no such E T 
Aut of all these, the Roman alphabet is muca g wd" Sc 
maple to the requirements of these modern mechani B 


is ti “yanagari alphabet is as it stands. What is true © 


: More or less degree of the various Ot 
Which the regiona] languages ES India are currently W 


n 
So far as Stenography is concerned, intrinsically io 
difficulty about EE stenography in Hindi a 0 
regional languages, Stenography is merely the aT rte! 
symbols according to sound values of words. As à logo£!*, 
good stenographer in course of time develops his OW? cent 
phraseograms. Stenography is based on phonetic rep"; ap 
symbols of sound and there is no reason ordinarily nical f 
any language will not be susceptible of the stenograP 
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go far as servicing Devanagari script by the usual mechanical 


erip hd ^^ ices is concerned, the problem is that of practical adap- 
idis dj oi de" different necessary combinations of Devanagari charac- 
into efe tion aie limits imposed by a modern typewriter keyboard. The 
igari il S Nagari Pracharini Sabha has evolved a script for the purpose. 
don, tha SS Government of Uttar Pradesh appointed in 1947 a Committee 
indi Ie ^ as the Devanagari Script Reform Committee under the 
the Vi Berne ntship of Acharya Narendra Deva to examine the reforms 
iting, ty, fred by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha. The report of this Com- 
venien Eee was submitted in May 1950. By that time the Indian Consti- 
"uin had been inaugurated and the Constituent. Assembly itself 
e Tego {tai appointed a Committee under the Presidentship of Shri Kaka- 
proces d shed Kalelkar to consider the problem of shorthand, typewriting, 
ts Pli. Consultations were held between the two Committees and they 
count reached more or less similar conclusions save on some minor points. 

Ile Uttar Pradesh Government first tentatively accepted the recom- 
|mmdations of Narendra Deva Committee and thereafter convened 
UE "li it Lucknow in November 1953 a Conference which Was held. under 
d T | te presidentship of the Vice-President of India, Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, 
| 1 a ad in which representatives of several States and certain eminent 
Bi mons and linguists, some Ministers of the Central Government 
Se a the Secretary of the Education Ministry participated. The Con- 
aids, H uie standardized the form of Devanagari script in a particular 
articulat ence pro 5 1 i i 
the s „Posal’ about the Devanagari Script. The Conference also 
E bed punctuation marks to is used in Hindi and specified the 

tical symbols and marks for keyboards of Hindi typewriters. 


adopted een dati erence have since been 
ied aed by the CR MR, erie ME cur State Govern- 
h conj . 
n Bombay, 
; in Madhya Pradesh, 
he m .  *Unjab, 
zb Rr Pradesh, 
ther Yderabad.! 
Js “i ‘l d om | 
iy ai Pepa Bharat, 

Saurashtra. 

hopa]. 
Coorg, 


Vindhya Pradesh. 


B ; i ; 1954 appointed 
ttee co Scientific Terminology in RA OLD de "Oot 


,-Overnment of India are to ! 
ation of any representations recelv 


qm Which has since come to be known as the ‘Lucknow Confer- . 
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The problem of Hindi shorthand writing was Considere 


Committee appointed under the presidentship of Shri d hy, ; 
ihe Constituent Assembly in 1950. Some four different dll l T 
stenography are at present in practice so far as Hindi din Nil ide 
is concerned. From what we heard about this in the CoU the 
taking evidence in the States which have switched over Sob typ 
to the Hindi language for purposes of their administration, i aut 
' are no inherent difficulties about a sufficient supply of Hind " "|. tele 
graphers becoming available if there was a demand for then 
the services of such as are available are reasonably Satisfactory | \ 
"| the 
Certain criticisms have been made with reference to the deg] is ti 
of the Lucknow Conference in regard to the reforms of the Dal tele 
nagari script adopted by it, particularly regarding the position 
the matra of the short vowel ‘g’. The keyboard tentatively p J 
posed by the Government of India appears to make allowane!| 198 
some of these criticisms. A more general criticism was voici lari; 
certain quarters regarding the Lucknow Conference, with refere dein 
to the position of the participants in that Conference, namely u 
it was over-weighted by persons drawn from political and publi n 
and not sufficiently representative of linguists, m 
persons working in the literary field. us 
It might be stated that the Lucknow Conference proposi 
not purport to be final or definitive in regard to script refom | 
fact the conference itself contemplated a further conference foc 
sider the issues further. However, the Lucknow conference f A 
represent a successful attempt to bring some of the issues to E 
sion and the fact that the conference proposals have met W^ — | 


a large degree of acceptance at the hands of the State | 
besides the Central Government certainly marks a step 10 je 
this field which has suffered so greatly hitherto for wan 0 jn] 
Ship. In this field vastly more useful then the perf | 
be evolved at an indefinite time in the future, is a service? 
presently commending itself to the largest number Qin 
parties and coming into force. 


eif 

We are not concerned wi ; Js of the 7^; 

i : th th ecific details j 
adopted in the Lucknow Dos a their merits Or the hyi 
ars of the typewriter keyboard tentatively propose 


post 1 
15. There is one technica] a typewriter ES 

spect of the typewr he 
as brought to our notice by is representatives of thi 
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unications. It is suggested that there is an advantage about 
Cimiypewriter keyboard and the keyboard of talep aa being 
identical because, thereby the operator would be able to type out 
the message straightaway. The set-up of the proposed standard 
ewriter would presumably be considered by the appropriate 
quthorities alongside, and integrated with, the requirements of the 
ide-communication services. 


We have had suggestions made for widening the availability of 
fhe facility of sending telegrams in Hindi. Apparently this question 
istied up with the question of devising the specifications of the Hindi 
teleprinter. < 


position 

tively p Just as there are no intrinsic difficulties about adapting Deva- 
owanei| Nagari: script to the requirements of modern mechanical aids, simi- 
; vod] larly there should be no insuperable difficulties in the way of so 


doing in respect of the Scripts of the other regional languages as well. 


h refere 

amely Ù In fact we understand that typewriters in Several of the Indian 
public! ao languages are already available. There should be no diffi- 
ogists | “Uy in typewriters being manufactured and supplied to the require- 


ES provided there is sufficient demand for them after the 
Pective keyboards have been finalised. 


-oposi d 

-eform. 4 

ee WHICH HINDI ? 

oa A consideration of the provisions of Article 351 of the Constitution. 
wea 5 

ve 16. Article 351 lays down:— 

0. " c 

“af e It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of 
soluti the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as 


a medium of expression for. all the elements of the com- 
.Posite culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, 
Style and expressions used in Hindustani and in ores 
anguages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule, an 
Y drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its voca- 
ulary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
languages.’ 


Assembly when this 


ey, Durin ; 
wy Article § the deliberations of the Cora Krishnamoorthy Rao 


Oved ,. 5 under consideration, Shri S., 
an amendment which read as follows:— 
Commission consist- 


‘Th : 
eP Tesident shall appoint a permanent Um FASCE Hn 


2g of experts in each of the languages 

Schedule VILA for the following purposes ^ — 
G) to watch and assist the development of Pind ES UNE 
common medium of expression for all in ETAT 
only for Hindi 


ü : ot 
09 do evolve common technical tems derit Schedule 


I-A for use in science, po 
technical subjects; : 
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(ili) to evolve a common vocabulary ac and 
component parts in India.’ y acceptable to al the " 
The late Shri Gopalaswamy Ayyangar dealt wi i Us 
the matter in the following words:— F ls aspect of E 
‘T wish to add only one thing which I beliey i m 
self to certain friends who moved certain SEI a 
yesterday, particularly the amendment which was su =, purp 
ed by a most well-reasoned speech from Mr. S V KEEN vari 
moorthy Rao. He suggested that on account of the fui rest 
condition of the Hindi language, particularly in respet | be 2 
of political, constitutional, scientific, technological a lang 
other terms, it is desirable that an academy or a commis | 5i 
sion should be established as soon as the new Constitution | ng 
comes into force so that it may make a review of the uş | ^. 
of this language in different parts of the country ani | ‘li 
standardise words and expressions. I think, Sir, itisa| W 
most helpful suggestion in the present conditions of the | “or 
country. He moved an amendment to that effect, but I elem 
do not think that it is necessary to add to the draft I have 1t 
placed before you for carrying out his ideas. We hav | ratio 
an article in that particular part which directs the State toii 

to take steps for promoting the development of the Hind ; 

language, to take all steps that may be necessary for 

enriching jt, for enabling it to draw upon Hindustani an Ir 
other languages in the country, for styles, forms of expr | ‘Pini 
sion and so on and for enriching its vocabulary by borro ie é 
ing in the first instance from Sanskrit and secon arly | B 
from all other languages in the world. That is a comp | pel 
hensive directive which we have put into this Part a ever, 

emel I am sure that whatever Government may be in pow | ‘di 3 
after this Constituti i i take SP | ju 
onstitution comes into force, will tak ing | Usta 
necessary for Promoting this particular object and in i | ing t 

So the suggestion of Mr. Krishnamoorthy Rao will, The tega 
no doubt, be implemented” " inp; 

17. It would, therefore, appear ime it was theta | 
that a permanent Close Voc CC for undertal nieht 
the work contemplated in Article 351. Such a Commission "ry. the d 
in fact been appointed. Of course a certain amount Oi. ona | in th 
been done by way of propagation of Hindi in the non-HindisP? gi |. mae 
areas and by way of evolving terminology for Hindi 8n lingu 
extent the terms of this provision have come under impleme? ft. 
Sib] 


i a be | 

We are of the view that i i uld Pid | 

i the terms of this Article Wo0. | 

paled by, carrying out programmes of development of t (| W 

anguage along with similar programmes for other langu ae out | - Norq 
us e recommended in Chapter XIV agencies for the cary: 

1 ls work as well as for the evolving of common termino dor 

anguages and the same would also be the best agencies ^5 

menting the Provisions of this Article, Tt does not Seem ge, 

o us that any other agency need be created for this PUIP. all; 


: ; S nati! 
If one could imagine, that over the last two centurii O | 


other changes in the means of transport and inter-c 
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commercial, political and economie i i 
BUE eic had occurred, excepting only the discovesy SERES 
s press with its attribute, viz. petrifaction of literary proto-types, 
there could Be. no coun that Bon sues of practical necessities, 
ew linguistic medium wou ave been gradually evolved for 
he purposes of pan-Indian intercourse at all e levels In 
fact the Urdu language and the Hindi language have been evolved 
historically under somewhat similar circumstances during a preced- 
ig period. Such a new linguistie medium evolved for all-India 
puposes of communication would have been compounded of the 
various linguistic elements in the country and we suggest that the 
result would not have been much different from what is sought to 
beachieved by deliberate promotional effort in respect of the Hindi 
language in the terms of Article 351 of the Constitution and by 
enriching it with forms and expressions drawn from all the regional 
languages of India’. The constitutional provisions including Article 
dol are no more than an attempt to telescope and anticipate by: 
deliberate effort the consummation that should have come about natu- 
tally as an upshot of the exigencies of the situation if one could 
Ed to wait a sufficient length of time to allow all the component 
“ements in the situation to work themselves out. 


all the 
pect of 


ted my- 
\dments 
Upport- 
Krishna: 
ne fluid 
Tespect 
al and 
'ommis- 
titution 
the use 
ry and 
it isa 
of the 
, bui] 


I have 
e have M There are certain specific aspects relative to the transfigu- 
e state} on of Hindi which is contemplated in this Article to which we: 
, Hii | "ud like briefly to advert. 
ary m i ` à 
KE a ote the course of our investigations we came upon different 
nd ing ae i to the character of the Hindi language that was develop- 
sr develo the way in which in the opinion of the witnesses it should 
E j| the hie in the future. Of course everybody professes to agree that 
XA Indeeg sy er Should be as simple and readily intelligible as possible. 
owe | Ver MUR viously nobody could propose otherwise. ‘There are, how- | 
Pte ‘ifeulp. S differences of opinion as to what is ‘simple’ and what is. 
y doing Inst Nee » What is ‘intelligible’ and what is ‘unintelligible’. Thus, for 
Ihe | N n the Delhi-Punjab area, people complain of Hindi becom- 


| 8 unintell; 
uS rd ae qigible on account of an undue admixture of what they. 
Inporteq pady Sanskritised and ‘jaw-breaking’ new vocables being: 


: eS i 
hou" | tally pay: Into the litera - on the other hand, it is gene- 
take ligi believed that Hine NE admixture of unfamiliar and. 
as | Words inso dU or Persian words and a larger proportion of Sanskrit. 
rk D | the tout sad, is more readily understood in most other parts of 
Bu mite eu Where points of affinity and intelligibility ore found] 
o tH} Matte, 2Nskrit w ; adi uage. The fact o 
o liter. is ords used in the Hindi lang dd "eum n ae 


Nuits "nat in thi f 

f i ls vast country of Ours. 
1 fert may pattern what is regarded as simple an 
j| Sle gy, Of felt to be genuinely difficult, unfam 
ip er parts, 


d intelligible in one 
iliar and unintel- 
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may be embodied in the vocabulary as synonyms or alternati 
harm is done if the Hindi language were to develop, so to x Wes, Ny 
different styles, one with a bias for Sanskrit and the othe, n 


bias for Urdu in such border-line cases. It must not be f witha diffe 
that in common conversation such instances of alleged inc OT Boll mee 
‘malapropisms’ and bombast are apt to be singled out = a om 
lighted out of proportion. The people like to fancy fee d || hes 
martyred to scholarly and tendentious ‘high-falutin’ and SEG a ‘to th 
there is good humour in it and a sense of perspective is PRU and 
few would be so austere as to grudge the public the good eae ls, 
ment to be had out of ‘slating’ the high-brows, pillorying qus C 
trations and generally bemoaning the linguistic tyrannie AN that 
reformer! But it must be recalled by those concerned with ther io wor 
aspect of the matter that if high-flown stuff on both sides. ie Ti uon, 
and Sanskrit, is excluded the remainder of the vocables needed fr uai 
common use would not present a great number of such difio | °° 
points. ae the all cent to which such a difficulty would occu us 
even within such vocabulary, i i ;| indi 
o tionally. ary, it may be solved by using both won ciati 
it we 
In a vast country like ours, it is inevitable that there should lk a 
local variations of style, and much more so of oral speech, in th} jm 
Union language as current in different parts; and indeed such vati am 
tions do prevail even today over the areas where Hindi is accept) ont} 
as the cultural language though allied dialects are spoken init) - i 
homes. Even in the United States of America, although there i! Hin 
more or less fixed form of literary speech universally accepted, t her 
oral speech as current in different parts or different social or 1a jb e 
groups has distinctive variations. Indeed this is so even in En Sres 
in spite of the compactness and great’ homogeneity of the people | the E 
that country. Whatever the extent of these dialectal distinction intro 
Hindi amongst us, there will have to be a core of standard lite) i th 
indi, based upon the ‘khari boli’, and accepted everywhere p5 
admitting only of variations of style. It is this Hindi, wie It 
based on what is understood by the common people, a pr] Hin 
in some measure already a ‘lingua franca’, being more or less i ip} Of th 
nod on Railway Stations and at places of pilgrimage weal Rn 
which PECES drawn from different linguistic regions ds vit? | mt 
ERE been appointed to be the language of the Union ? gti e 
of the large numbers who know it already and not either gy et 
extreme ‘polarisations’ of it: namely, highly Sanskritised nd p 
eschewing sometimes even tadbhava sanskrit words, and US)" i a 
Bee tatsamas; or the other type, namely, a. highly : i T 
: E nt „With allusions to a mythology, legenc as of 
which the ordinary Indian is not familiar. gl Simi. 
rl ot ny 


That this Hindi will b À ts of te 
i e compounded of enrichmen tech 
ROS drawn from other Aal languages and of 
integrity : Suitably levo ved) would not however 
grity as a standard literary language. Apart fr 


pp 
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r witha ‘ferent mother-tongues, who would have learnt the languag 
Gra Eu acquisition. The Hindi of the future belongs to NC 
7 s p equally and both by virtue of their numbers as well as by virtue of 
aed these specific constitutional provisions, the non-Hindi elements taking 
provi to the Union language would doubtless be able to influence its shape 
not lost and character significantly. 

m One more point might be mentioned in passing. We appreciate 
S ral that there are bound to be regional variations in pronunciation of 
2e poli words in the Union language in this vast sub-continent. Such varia- 
e. Ug, | tious occur even in such a single compact area as for instance the 
eded fnr United Kingdom. In the case of the Hindi language as it might be 
diffeil expected to develop in the future, considering the peculiarities of 


intonation and accent amongst the different linguistic groups of 
India, obviously one must expect a wide range of variety of pronun- 
tiation. While recognising the inevitability of this we believe that 
it would be of use to evolve and recognise a standard system of pro- 
nunciation, if only as a norm to be worked up to as far as possible, 
mueyhat similar to what the *King's English' is for the English 
inguage. It should be possible to disseminate the knowledge of 


ld occur, 
h words 


hould be 
1, in the 


sh varié 
e. UN Standard Hindi pronunciation through the aid of broadcasts 
y in the e All India Radio. \ 
ere iL i d One more suggestion is made in connection with developing 
ted, t = | as the Union language which it would be convenient to notice 
or atl re although it is not connected with the provisions of,Article 351. 
Engl para times suggested that in the interests of the non-Hindi- 
eon the Hing People and in order to facilitate the learning by them of 
tions Tint T language, certain reforms in respect of grammar should be 
iter in thi Uced in Hindi. The two specific points generally put forward 
re 'S Connection are the following :— 
do EDEN 
shit] Hindi stated that a good t of the difficulty experienced by non- 
E othe LSODS learning Hindi m accounted. for by the complexities 
ee (| ven ina 291 gender. The Hindi gender is somewhat arbitrary and 
egi and t animate objects have either a masculine or feminine gender 
y viel forres ; adjectives qualifying the substantives have different endings 
of ib lng fo onding to the genders. The verbs are also conjugated accord- 
Pyl 8 pe ‘he Sender. It is, therefore, suggested that non-Hindi-speak- 
53) form ople should be given a liberty to use, if they so wish, only one 
ab Hn Sender, say the masculine form. That is to Say, the non- 
off | the ma o Wing persons k in terms of only one gender, say 
| Sof p oline ne biects commonly regarded 
|. s e gender, with reference to objec in Hindi It is 
gs aitilanly saline as well as those of feminine gender CT e 
| à bers, the no Tat torn n ec Ue Kus words denot- 
| MS si » he non-Hindi-speaking people mee CAN S er 
Ai C 


Roseg ar or mber 3 
Tk Aquat the SOROS ER NES ease may have a licence to say 
eet sim, AYa' as well as ‘Das Aurat ‘Aya’. Whether ae a 2 
Inrodupr a cations in Hindi grammar are prae e d "in dii 

» Mure into the accepted Cora Like to pronounce. We 


| Slatin, is not a question’ of merely grant 
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; | fre 

perpetrate grammatical errors so long as these are rated ag e| JE 
The only penalty incurred by a Hindi writer Writing in his nj mu 
tongue, for similar grammatical perpetrations, would be Dm i: p" 
writing would not be considered as good literary form of Hindi: ‘ larg 
system of reprieve or absolution would prevent similar Hindi us "| hav 
ly because it is from the authorship of a non-Hindi person, from à that 
curring a similar odium in the eyes of those who judge what is gol] | 
literary form in Hindi. Unless this kind of Hindi lS accepted a . 
'good Hindi' by all those qualified to judge, and it becomes a standard p. 
literary form, no reprieves or special immunities in favour of parti: | ne 
cular persons would make the position any different for then Pr 
People will consider this kind of Hindi as bad Hindi so long as thi 4557 
is not the accepted literary form of Hindi, irrespective of who th quel 
author of the writing is. And it benefits ‘nobody to teach to thel for 
non-Hindi persons such a ‘simplified’ Hindi so long as it is mi and 
accepted as good Hindi. - Tndi: 
| Tega 

The point, therefore, is whether Hindi grammar can be simplifit!) the c 
for all. The grammar of a language cannot be changed to ord) lang 
Whether in the course of years, as a result of such a large numW| grea 
of non-Hindi-speaking people learning Hindi and expressing um B 
selves in that language, there would be any difference made Dl Am 
vocabulary, syntax or grammar of that language, are matters v m 
nobody can foretell at present. i. 
of ne 
THE PRESS AND THE INDIAN LANGUAGES 4l Rs 
_20. In Chapter IV we refer to the Press as an important aa d| gen 
within the sphere which we. have called the ‘private sec! j| that 


" 6 pro 
national life from the point of view of the country's language de tem 


lem. While the Sphere of the Press lies outside the amh press | 
governmental action, there is one aspect relating w E 
India to which in the present context a reference is nece di J| 


indi Jan: 

is the question of supply of news in the medium of the | x 

age, and if possible also other major regional languages bus 

the Indian language newspapers in the couniry. yi Wou] 
, X 

The : Press Commission appointed by the Government of th 


and 


recently surveyed the whole field relating to newspapers 
> i he Commission found that, out of about 300 m 

urren ubli i wspapers i 
iaon dt e fe published, the English newsp 


languages; the Hindi Newspapers accounting for 76 and 
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| press Commission concludes that, with the growth of literacy, there 
is an immediate potential for a very large increase in readership, 


S “erron, much greater in the rural areas than in the urban areas; that the 
P English newspapers do not have any considerable Scope of adding 
a | largely to their circulation; but that Indian language newspapers 
MD Dy 


have great possibilities and in the next few years we might expect 


p that their circulation would increase to double the present figures. 

it is goo] It is in this context that we must view the problem of news 
epted al agencies and the question of making news available in Indian lan- 
Standard guage media for the Indian language newspapers. India’s two 
of pati | major news agencies are the Press Trust of India and the United 


or them 
g as that 
who the 
h to the 
it is no 


Press of India which at present supply both domestic and foreign 
news to all newspapers in this country in English. As a conse- 
quence, Indian language newspapers have ʻo employ a large staff 
for translating the news from English. Having regard to the cost 
and inconvenience entailed in translating the news into the different 
| Indian languages in so many newspaper offices and further having 
.— 4| gard to the vast prospective scope for Indian language newspapers, 
implild| the question of taking measures for the news being supplied to Indian 
> om] anguage newspapers in an Indian language medium or media, assumes 
numi great significance. The provision of such a facility would doubtless 
d i “rve as a valuable impetus to Indian language newspapers. We are 
: E a "concerned with reforms relative to the constitution or functioning 
s a ce existing Indian news agencies or the question of setting up 
| Teme onal news agencies and other specialised, organizational prob- 
0 X elating to the functioning of news agencies or the dissemination 
| peus) these have all recently come under the consideration of the 
| Telati Commission, Nor are we concerned with technical problems 
q agen z8 to means and methods of telecommunication by news 
kl that te to their customers. We are concerned only to emphasize 

‘ot mo < Provision of a full and comprehensive news service in one 
j inpet lt ndian language media would serve as a great help and 
sl Tation S to Indian language journalism and, as such, CESSES ee 
à eventually suitable sponsorship, from the Government. 


lt is dime - lly it would be remu- 
lins. cult fo hether financiaily | 
| Gave o a C EIU of news by a news ageno ir oa 
| Would in a Indian language medium. No doubt the Sod medium 
it th m each case provide an additional Indian juges in the 
um Som justifies it, Even if news BAUEN call ioe 
Only one Indian language, which pres P Paaa 
Materjare280NS which we have adverted to before Indian langu- 
Seal received in one Indian language into omer rial received 
i e far easier than the translation ch RON maere 
ieg ly of v English language into any E "ue medium is con- 
| ii fo on langs in, Indian EST lee considerable assistance 
th the e. language only, would still be o Indian languages. 
Point of view of newspapers in all the 
“Sides, 3 : 
aiat 


z i e 
the Supply of news in other Indian jene par 
Script (ie. the script of the Hindi lange the appropriate 
t op PIesent less difficulty than supplying it I0 cides the sup- 
the i : e. Today. bes une 
ish ticular regional eee aah 
> News is i es supplied 17 jn supply a 
ts Bus do mo Ronan Cun Ligewise wish ET 
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news is organised in the Hindi language, the supply of s 
in the Devanagari script but in the texts of-the regional 
should be easily practicable. In fact since the Devana 
lends itself more naturally to the pronunciations of oth 
languages, this should be distinctly easier to arrange. 


Uch ney 
languages 
Sarl serip 
en Indian 


AGI 

This issue has another and an important bearing on the subject 
matter of languages which we must notice. The newspapers, includ 
ing both the daily and the periodical ones, undoubtedly play a very 
important role in stabilising the currency of terms and in establish. 
ing literary vogues. The supply of news in an Indian language by 
an Indian news agency would furnish ready opportunities for ensur- 
ing that the use of various terms and expressions, not only in the 
Union language but also in the other Indian languages, is uniform, 
and standardised in each language and common as far as possible to 
all of them. If for no other reason, for this purpose alone, the 
arrangements for the supply of news in the medium of an Indian 
language deserve consideration and every encouragement at tle 
hands of Government. 
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E CHAPTER XIV 

Indias à 

AGENCIES ETC. FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NATIONAL 

S: LANGUAGE PROGRAMME 

ubject. 
» Includ. 1. In this chapter we propose to consider the question of agencies 
à very for the implementation of the different aspects of the National Pro- 
stablish. gamme for languages. 
age by 

at So far as the change-over in the linguistic medium of the Adminis- 
tniform | tation is concerned, there are certain lessons to learn from the 
ssible fy | experience of some of the Hindi-speaking States, in which, more than 
ne the | many others, deliberate and progressive measures have been taken 
Inda | for replacement of the English by the Hindi language. Some of 
“thn these State Governments have found it convenient for the imple- 


mentation of their language policies to establish special departments 
or wings of departments in the Secretariat for handling all matters 
arising out of the language policy of the State. Any such change 
in the linguistic medium necessarily involves many administrative 
measures and expedients: e.g., arrangements for training personnel 
in Hindi, standardization of shorthand and typewriting systems, train- 
ng the staff therein and procuring of typewriters and other mechani- 
‘al aids adjusted to the new linguistic medium; preparation of tech- 
meal, administrative and legal terminology and translations of 
‘Partmental manuals, rules, regulations etc. Lastly, it is necessary 
er eanise an Agency for resolving any difficulties that the other 
partments of Government might experience in changing Over to 
RM linguistic medium and, in the ultimate analysis, nee E 
| half 8 compliance with Government policies laid down in this 


i the chang: inguisti i Union Govern- 
€-Over o linguistic medium of the Union Gove! 
1 hana EE bg ould similarly arise. In scan 
| indeed ‘a € Union Government will be expected to give a rs , a 
| Sch wat@lone would be in a position to do, for co-ordinating a 
| Ww to the extent to which such co-ordination is neces Ee 
| ollo reference to similar or corresponding language policies eing 
D sta In the different States. Thus, for instance, In the matter 
A lishing Systems of shorthand, in finalising the Hypes 
| Svolv: Id, in adopting standardized administrative termino ach in 
|] "es ae Standard forms of noting, address, correspondence Eee 
of all of which it is absolutely necessary to have ores ane tion 
| have s €en the State Governments and the Union, the ea Ü i 
| Cordina Coming forth from the Centre. Apart from Hic m ine 
| e Hon, the amount of work involved in bringing NU aM 
| i itele a the linguistic medium smoothly in the affairs ciine R 
| the Size Bolng to be quite large and complicated having oe pu 
3E oity of the administrative machinery of the Cenne a 1 das 
1 N busines arge amount of literature connected. b a anes 
edura] S of the Government—rules, orders, the business of the 


ications in accordance with which 
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. medium and so forth. Two other categories of work would requir | : 


É i avant Gil 
Central auspices. A change-over in the educational UST [554 g 
university level will imply a large effort in the preparation z qo! 


. visions of Article 351 of the Constitution. 


suggestions made to us that we may recommen 
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age | 
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Government is conducted—will have to be translated; and w 
the first draft of the translations might be prepared by dine 
Ministries and administrative units, for the purpose of ensurin p^ 
words and expressions (even when not fresh technical terms) E. 
used in the same sense, it will be necessary to have them Vm 
by a single agency before final adoption. 

Then in the allied field of introduction of the new linguistic 
medium in legislation and in law courts, a good deal of preparator 
work will fall to be done: e.g. preparation of a legal lexicon; th 
rendering into the Union language for the purposes of enactment «i 
the Hindi version, of the unrepealed laws of the Centre; simili 
rendering into the Hindi language of the Statute books of the varios 
States, unless this work is delegated to be done by the States unde 
a suitable system of co-ordination to ensure identical language; t|. 
rendering of statutory rules, regulations etc. into the new linguis 


to be done under the auspices or the lead of the Centre; namel, 
work relating to the educational field and work relating to it 
development of the Union language, as well as, we suggest, Wj i 
regional languages. 


So far as the educational system of the country is concemed 
State Governments, Universities and other authorities will of count) 
shave to take decisions in their respective fields of authority. Morey 
over, in exercise of the powers vested in the Centre and in dishar | 
of its duties with reference to the item in the Union list ™ E b 
Seventh Schedule to the Constitution, namely, ‘co-ordination "il 
determination of standards in institutions for higher educa 
research and scientific and technical institutions’, the Union Coe 
ment will have to hold a continuous watching, supervisory ig itt | 
over the progress of the national policy for languages JP : je 4| 
portant sector. Then again, if there is to be the maximum | i 
of identity in the fresh terminology to be evolved for d mus 
different regional languages, the subject must be handled "y 


books and other supporting literature: in regard to this also S fro 
certainly be of great help to all concerned to obtain 4 Faut 
Union, authorities and achieve co-ordination under Central 2 
Lastly, there is the work regarding the propagation of H n 
non-Hindi areas and of other C EH d the Hindi 
development of Hindi arid regional languages in the C7 si 
suggested in the last chapter; and the work arising OU 


2. So far as the work relating to the administrative felt 
cerned, in view of its difficulty, complexity and the ar ic 
various activities of different departments and agencies Ve a deh 
be involved, it is obviously essential that there should fy au 
organ of Government operating under a sufficiently 
which would be charged with all such responsibility e 
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| í separate Ministry, to be called the "Ministry for the Union langu- 
ofa or more widely ‘Ministry for. Indian languages’, to be specifi- 
ay put in charge of the implementation of the Government’s langu- 
E. olicy. While we would emphasise the need for locating the . 
responsibility specifically in a designated administrative organ of 

| Government, we would leave it to the Government themselves to 
eide the detailed administrative mechanics; namely, whether 
Were should bea separate Ministry or a department within a 
Ministry or merely a wing or division of a Ministry for the adequate 
md efficient carrying out of the purposes already recited above. It 
șa matter for Government themselves to decide what number of 
Ministries should be constituted and the allotment and distribution 
of work amongst them; and provided the responsibility for the 
formulation and implementation of these policies is unmistakably 
ma specific administrative unit and that unit is headed by an 
officer of the requisite status, the exact nature of that unit is a matter 
ihat we would prefer to leave to Government themselves to deter- 
mine, 


d Whil 

Vlil 
differen 
TING that 


(mS), in 
1 “Vetted! 


Linguist 
'paratory 
1con; the 
tment of 
; similar 
? various 
es under 
lage; the 
inguistit | 
require | 
namely, | 
+ to the 


ost, the So far as implementation of measures touching upon the judicial 
2) 


field are concerned, it is for the consideration of Government whe- 
ther a suitable modus for consultation with the Supreme Court, and ) 
E ot the High Courts in a representative way, should not be 

ved. P 


ncerne | 
f court 
. More) 


ischar | ti As regards propagation of Hindi in non-Hindi areas, the Educa- 


Ln Ministry of the Government of India has already an advisory 
un in the Hindi Shiksha Samiti recently re-organised on a 
| indi à basis. As regards the*propagation of other languages in ihe 
i educations’ this would have to be promoted principally through the 
- ation pun system and it would be for the Union Ministry of Edu- 
| 9? Sive a lead in the matter, ; 


3. Would i sap eee 
Ce it be an advantage organisationally to set up at.me 
|| ordinat 3n Advisory Board, SUB representatives of States, to Co- 
| à the $ the activities So far as implementation of language policies 
Shiksha elds of.law and administration are concerned? The Hid 
States se miti with representatives principally from non-Hindi 
| TS a suitable agency for the specialised field of und pro- 
go] Se acti Tor the general co-ordination of all inter-connected angun 
“Amini ties to other aspects within the important fields o 
| "uou; "ation and law, it would still be necessary to secure a conti- 
pats Unbroken stream of organised consultation. It appears to us 
a) hm ane an Advisory Board ‘at the Centre with States’ representa- 
| Y will serve à useful purpose. The need for such an agency 


py ademi. 2Y way dimini ther semi-autonomous, semi- 
| y diminished by the o be recommending for 


ge Me A ; 
| Oki Sency t resently : F E 

Ne af er, ns d AA OMEN and terminological work. . 

ar as the : : led, there is the Inter- 
: educat ] field is concerne¢, , ae VER 
ly Board for meetup’ wis te Universities Rd He 
Mente ^Plished methods for taking counse 


beng P far as the t inological work is concerned, the general - ; 
p ies imperet Re diadal sao aile 
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words is better carried out by an autonomous body rather th 
departmental activity of the Central Government, Under T è 
cedure at present followed, we understand that terms pre em? 
the Board of Scientific Terminology actually go as far as thao in 
before adoption! Also, if, as we envisage hereafter, there ia E 
an attempt to secure more effective co-ordination than hitherto 
the evolution of similar terminology in the regional langua d 3tself. 
imagine, it would be all the more preferable to remove the E sities | 
from the field of departmental activity by a Ministry of the Unig | its aus 
Government. It is our duty to mention, and we do so with by thi 
comment, that we have had criticism voiced to us as to the absene tfe al 
or paucity of scientists, teachers, professors of different faculties i| tes | 
practitioners of different professions and persons representing al 
the regional languages involved, within the expert committees ¢ 
the Board of Scientific Terminology where the terms are initially 
evolved. It would be for the Government to consider whether tt 
composition of units evolving these terms requires to be widened 
Apart from any such improvement in the composition of the Agen, 
it may be worth considering whether it would not be best to hak 
a single Authority for evolving new technical terms for Hindi $ 
well as the other languages, so that there may be co-ordination ? 
3 this work throughout the process. Apart from terminological wot ate 
the various items of developmental work, of which in the ls also an 
^. chapter we have suggested a few instances illustratively and M) 
exhaustively, would also seem more suitable for being done mi|; 
semi-autonomous, semi-academic body rather than in the nom) g 
processes of the departmental machinery of a Government Minisiti g 


I 


To 
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interes 
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| instrur 
iura] p 


For this terminological work as well as the work arising out 
Article 351 of the CS n swell as the work relating al 
development of the Union and the regional languages, We AT UE 
it would be best if a new single Agency, which may be cum j|, ee 
Academy of Indian Languages' was set up. On the govern i me 
of the Academy representation should be accorded to the s 2) th 
Government, the State Governments, Universities and perhap yo 
to certain recognised professional and literary associat 
m aa on. x the country and working in the E 

'S. So far as i i i z 
carried NE sete terminological work is concerned, 

uterent Committees will have to be appointed, comprisin 
and scholars as Well as Representatives GF the concerne ta 
and representatives of different regional languages, 50 us ert 
nology may be evolved Which takes into account all these P 
points of view and is identical for the Union and al 
languages to the maximum possible extent. Thus, for 


terminologies for other special; i ther 2 
pecialised faculties. The o 
such a body would relate to the promotion and devel 


regionallanguages. It may be v 
may be found convenient, in GR, for watching the 
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of different Universities. It may also be that such an 
would be found to be a useful agency for organising the 
ublication of scientific literature and reference books in Eindi and 
ihe different regional languages. Of course, we do not mean to 
‘| goes that all this work should be done directly by the Academy 
jel, No doubt a good deal of it could be ‘farmed out’ to Univer- 
“l Ges or other academic bodies and the Academy might only extend 
i ig auspices to it; some other work may have to be merely sponsored 
w the Academy. The available talent and institutional facilities 
"lae all too few as it is; they must be fully pressed into service for 
4| these purposes. 
nting al 
ittees i 
> initially 
ether the 
widenel 
> Agent, 
t to have 
Hindi & 
nation 2 
cal wort] 


asistance 
stitution 


To the extent to which the Hindi language is to be the instru- 
mentality for the business of the Centre, the Centre has a special 
interest in the development of that language; at the same time the 
States have an interest in the development of the Hindi language 
itis to be the language not only of the Union but for purposes 
dall-India official communication as well. Each State has likewise 
a Interest in the development of its own regional language as an 
instrumentality for the conduct of its administration. From a cul- 
tural point of view, for the same reasons for which the Centre has 
the I|? Interest in the literatures in all languages of the country, it has 
and n ns an interest, we suggest, in the development of all the regional 
| a A part of the difficulty in the handling of linguistic 
E submit, has been arising so far owing to an imaginary con- 
j qm lon between the Union as the sponsor of the Hindi and the 

Sas the sponsors of their respective regional languages. 


A ‘ 
moi each is and should be interested in both, as is demonstrated, 


^| of the d ff 
| ictbted ib 
| the : 3 a 
WIE be Pagation of Hindi and for the provision of teaching Hindi 
ondary stage of education. The location of the develop- 


\ 


ta? 
[4 
n 


peer j C i would be re- 
ed; ents on the side of regional languages, 
dian T. an expression will be given through a ‘National Academy 
anguages’ to the co-partnership between the States D 
n the task of organising measures for imple t He 
al language policy of the country. Whether, ane oon 
houla p oho eae ae A d s also 
i € called t ake financial CO 
» “Xpenses, is a matte oe esteri which it is not necessary 
Onsider. i 
hi] : 
"&eademie an llowed to have 
yi emic and literary opinion should be a : 
p cS evolution of TOE and of schemes s 
9f the languages of the country, iy onde x 
es, should they arise, it wou yi 
to Powers with tha Central Government for ging 
the t the National Academy on matters of policy an 
“sks to be carried out by it from time to time. 


dift 
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Once such an Academy comes into being, it will be a conver 
forum for consultation with academic opinion in al] matt ibl 
language policy in which Government may wish to be advi er qr 
such opinion. The exact details of the constitution of s 
academy would be for the Government to work out if they A a 
of the idea. We would however permit ourselves to make a coin 


of suggestions. For the carrying out of the important tasks assignee! 7! a 
to such an institution within appointed time schedules, it would b Em 
necessary to provide it.with sufficient stipendiary staff attached b - settle 
the Academy itself for doing the initial work on the basis of which m 
men drawn from Universities, literary fields ang the profession ge) 
with jobs of their own to do, would be consulted. We have alo; nom 
suggestion to make as regards the suitable location for the Academ: "i | 
We would suggest, if that is practicable, that the Academy be located ee 
somewhere in the non-Hindi-speaking areas of the country. Hyde. a 
abad, which is a meeting ground for five or six important region a 
languages, suggests itself as a very suitable venue for the locatin mn 
of the National Academy of Indian languages. It may also har} ihe| 
possibilities worth exploring in the way of spare buildings al} suffic 
premises. the | 
utter 

5. Along with such a National Academy of Indian Languages! tal, 
has been suggested to us that two more institutions touching ttè regio 
same field require to be established. A Central Library for U| qn. 
literatures of all the languages specified in the Eighth Schedule 5| Sübsi 
we are informed, badly needed and that none of the present agente) Priati 
anwers anything like the purposes such a Library should. It be probe 
also been suggested that a National Institute for Training of Lane the 1 
Teachers, with reference to teaching Hindi, English as well 8$ " langu 
other Indian languages, needs to be established. The importan | tion, 
training in the methodology of teaching languages with mex, ene: 
efficiency in minimum time is obvious in India where national p of th 
est requires that instruction in three or more languages MY «j| 3nd. 
to form a part of the curriculum at the secondary stage of educ knoy 
for large numbers of children, Whether there wou he i| A 
advantage in establishing these institutions alongside ° eft m 
National Academy of Indian Languages or whether the vena aft ath 
ien establishment could with advantage be somewhere © i | may 
matters Which obviously must be decided by the admins’ ue 
Civili 

b Not 
6. We also think that it would be advisable for the Cents * th 
ernment to institute a practice of rendering annually Hs pri ee 


ment a report on EN j iy P 
year in regard to the Gell ogee eel GUTES gn | Son 
own in the Constitution an tters 50 
appertain to the Central field P ma The langU^s yt 
touches manifold aspects of national life and, having Te? ed c 
need for a steady and unremitting pursuit of a well-conce’ id by 
of action during the transitional period, we think it Wiger | 
distinct advantage if the Central Government were to 1” on "1 
country's highest democratic forum an annual report 
stewardship during the preceding twelve months. 
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| spUCATING PUBLIC OPINION ON THE NATIONAL POLICY 
ABOUT LANGUAGES 


7, We would like to make herein a suggestion which though small 
„itself is, in our opinion, of the highest significance. We have 
! m to believe that a proper understanding of the constitutional 
: villement of the language question and the implications thereof is 
| not sufficiently widespread. Large numbers of people appear to 
of which | entertain misapprehensions as to the position of the regional langu- 
Ofessions. ages under the constitutional arrangements when Hindi becomes 
Ve also’! the language of the Union. The fact that the interests of all Indian 
Academy, languages march abreast of each other is not sufficiently realised. 
e locate] tis also not realised that in the linguistic pattern the regional 
. Hyde) janguages will have just as important a role to play in their res- 
region! nective regions as the Union language will have in the administra- 
tin of the Union and for purposes of official intercourse between 
ihe units of the Union. ‘The situation is not helped by the lack of 
it) sufficient appreciation of the precise place appointed for Hindi in 
the country’s linguistic scene, which sometimes characterises the 
utterances even at responsible levels. It is not the purport of the 
constitutional provision, either overt or implied, proximate or even- 


m ; lial, that Hindi should displace the regional languages within their 
ds i| (gions and in the appropriate fields. The constitutional settlement 
edule} “Sages for all time the Hindi language and the regional languages 


| Subsisting alongside and beneficially to each other in their appro- 
| Miate fields. Some of the greatest harm to the cause of Hindi f 
Probably done by its undiscriminating zealots. The amp ORE 

e national policy about languages with reference to the Englis 
tion. Tt is not appreciated ‘that even after its displacement as a 


TE the i f inst i ini i f legislation and 
net] fa medium of instruction, of administration, 0 : 
m aa judiciary, a knowledge of the English language E 
ducat | mn fact be fostered, amongst all persons who would nee oa 
i Ü sary 18 for the proper discharge of thein functi RS x coe 
of | English pve, Wide publicity to the fact that the pce 
ae "| Siva by the Indian languages is sought not a E 

k 


Wee ean, b t of those very democratic 
| ees whig ut for the adequate fulfilment or. emu pue 
ae ee be mO d the Western 


t couple of centuries. It is 


the Indi or is a s : 

| Choi, an they are s PET ate its literary ie E Tos 
| "ien. "4 the implications thereof are purely 8 maA Sh W 
i 3 Viewed objectively as we have explained BUE and 
dies! to the concerned authorities, PPD diyon to all aspects 
tlyins ee that the widest publicity DM dia. in order to incul- 


& the national language policy large in this regard. 
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e.g. by means of suitable documentary films, by organisin 
bration of Antar Bharati or Indian languages melas, b 8 the cep, 
of suitable leaflets and other literature, etc. are mate Productio 
Information Services of the Central and the State G Which the 
would be best able to judge. Overnmenis 


the lir 
8) gre: 
tution. 
fure al 
case of 
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Consid 
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| CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


1, We have surveyed in the foregoing chapters the Indian linguistic 
gene as it obtains at present and the more important issues that 
aspire from it on a consideration of the need for providing a 
linguistic medium for all forms of intercourse at the levels of Union © 
ad inter-State activity. We have seen how, in Spite of the large 
mmber of distinct languages and dialects customarily recorded in 
the linguistic census, the sub-continent has in the main a dozen or 
$ great languages as enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Consti- 
pu» Many of these languages have an enórmous wealth of litera- 
ue and literary tradition going back over centuries and in _the 
tase of some of them the literary tradition reaches back certainly 
more than a couple of thousand years and possibly very much longer. 
Considering the size and population of the country and further, 
E pect: Bie close affinities amongst the different forms of 
novice Taly, and more especially within the two or three 
aes families into which the IERES fall, what is striking is 
mon ES multiplieity So much as the extent to which we find com- 
TEM nts and strong affinities amongst the various Indian : 
l'emnteg $ These common elements and strong affinities are easily 
the Indo. A or. For one thing, both the great families of languages— 
Ne nece ryan as well as the Dravidian—have freely drawn when- 
ae know. Ssary upon Sanskrit. AI] our languages, including what 
t their e 3s the Dravidian languages, have through all the centuries 
| et: ey nex Dabitually drafted, in a greater or less depres, ve 
ation or requirement for expression of a new 


al) th Y an i 

[lh S Ing,» ^P Short, as ository of ( 
|i SUisheq En peoples NUN the Gus. 'In the words of a dis- 

I: Ree Scholar* of Indology, ‘India, though it has es 

ty i; One ned Spoken dialects, has only one sacred language EM 

| ap dism Ted literature, accepted and revered by all adherens 

ae langua alike, however diverse in race, dialect, rank and creed. 
Phe ly 5988 is Sanskrit and that literature is Sanskrit literature—. 
Fhe saly veho sitory of the Veda or “knowledge” in its widest sense; 

they Mirror’; of Hindu theology, philosophy, nd Ere 

n which all ds, opinions, cus , 
US are RR e. and (if we may be allowed 


* Hinduism’, 
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a fourth metaphor) the only quarry whence the requisite iac 


may be obtained for improving the vernaculars or for expresj been 
important religious and scientific ideas’. Dressing There 
entity 

Until the advent of the English language during the last ty y 
centuries, all the advanced terminology in practically all departmens| men, € 
of knowledge in the different Indian languages was, as à rule dum En x 
from Sanskrit linguistic and literary sources. The Sanskrit language} has be 
has been the mother, and in some cases if not the mother the foste.} ing aci 
mother or nurse, of the vast majority of the forms of speech thi| been v 
nt in India today. The fat} politic 


have flourished in 
tion w 


that Sanskrit was for many centuri 
between different regions speaking] people 


ing and intellectual intercourse 
bhramsha or other common forms of speet us be 
the bo 


their own Prakrit or Apa 
as the everyday lingua; the fact that the Sanskrit language had: 
carefully constructed and well-settled grammatical structure al] t pilg 
along while the other languages, being in formative stages, we phical 
undergoing constant mutations; the infinite variations and inie crucib 
tions admissible in Sanskrit grammar which render the vocabula this u 
of the language extremely adaptable to the requirements of itera ag en 
expression; and the further fact that in course of time E 
its very usage for this purpose the Sanskrit literature cam i ex 
repository of all higher thinking in all branches of knowledge 1 NS 
country: all these circumstances combined to bring ab GS 

hedroc 


course of history the strong affinities and common elements M 
are so striking amongst the differen of Ind | 


t regional languages 


S 

Apart from Sanskrit, Persian, Arabic and other language a 
have had a considerable, though varying share, in enrichi e el 
vocabularies of the regional languages: and in the case of a ihe] tn Ing; 
grammatical forms have been influenced by one or more % ^| d 


Janguages. 


Sx 


_ Then there is very close relationship between t 
the scripts in which most of the major In es 
written. The phonetic system of all the regiona language” re df 

jous scripts ci i|. t on 


cally identical; most of the characters of the var! scrip 
tically all the so) 


vatives from a common base. In fact, prac + ed 

the regional languages except for Urdu have been derive 1 th va 

single common source, namely the Brahmi script. haq à 
TA Oy 
abi 


: 2. These affinities between the different forms of T 
in different regions in the Indian sub-continent of C 
reflection of that fundamental bedrock of common CU pich 
ideals and values—in short the ‘Indian way of life Wt 
the apparent diversities and differences amongst ling” 
ral groups in the Indian community. Over the enti 
continent there has been unceasing intercourse 
history in the fields of social and religious thoug e 
speculation; and movements which arose and develo’, 
parts of the country have invariably overflowed into tir 
in more or less degree the other parts. at the m 
-Jand south of the Himalayas and girdled by the S9» ical 
tutes the sub-continent of India is a single geog?P 
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pen repeatedly demonstrated throughout all recorded history.. 
There exist no insuperable physical barriers within this geographical! 
tity while the entire region is separated from the rest of the- 
Asiatic mainland for the most part by outstanding natural frontiers. 
Asa consequence there has been no obstruction to movement of 
men, and therefore of ideas, within the country; while for the most. 
part and excluding conquests and forcible impositions, the territory- 
has been ensconced away and sheltered from the movements sweep- 
ing across the highways of the Asiatic mainland. Besides, there have: 
been within the country innumerable mutations in the chess-board of 
political authority and the spheres and frontiers of political jurisdic- 
tion with their consequential impact on the cultural life of the 
people. All in all, within the territories of the sub-continent there- 
has been ceaseless intercourse in all fields of human endeavour, of 
the body as well as the mind; in commerce, in arts and crafts, by way 
of pilgrimages to shrines and sacred places, in religious and philoso-- 
phical speculation, ethical ideas and codes of conduct. Through the 
crucible of history’ as it were, over many centuries, as a result of 
this unceasing intercourse, a common way of life has crystallised 
and emerged which we call ‘the Indian way of life’. A language is 


f| the standing record as well as contemporary expression of the culture 

| im experience of the particular group speaking that language. The: 

| ao ee pattern in India, therefore, naturally conforms to the cultu- 
Ale Pattern. While there is an astonishing variety of regional 

| pressions, both linguistic and cultural, there is an unmistakable: - 


edrock of identity underlying these multiple expressions. 


This cultural identity was overlaid and temporarily obscured’ 


g periods of history by the political vicissitudes to which z 
Ty was subjected. The ideal of a single political authority ~ 
or an all-India overlordship has always characterised Indian 
nking since times immemorial. Ancient history records: 
he Who] 9: many rulers who established suzerainty over practically 
ny ear of the sub-continent. This political unity was lost for 
the early uries until with the establishment of British authority in: 
tire oo Part of the 19th century the political unification of the: 
i Unlry was once again brought about. Thus Indian unity is 
y the recent result of Pax Britannica or India merely a 
expression’ ‘comprehending divergent nationalities as 


ariety 


| ha over ), € cultural patterns, and notwithstanding that the country 


Many centuries not enjoyed the benefits of political unity, 


bia Danifest that there is and there has always been a deep and 


tural homogeneity amongst the regions and peoples of 


the attainment of independence in 1947, as a result of 


uni i integration of Princely 
nification brought about by i : Ent ot aa teg 


ty never witnessed 
Both in extent and.in 
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‘power, as the suzerain, imposed its supreme authority over all th invest 
‘in respect of defence, external affairs, certain matters relating to a | mediu 
India communications, etc., for various linguistic and cultura] Hi 
poses these jurisdictions enjoyed and exercised a measure of n E 
nomy. During the preceding 150 years of British rule, the country ne 
had, however, undergone a process of progressive political unifi. a 
‘tion. During this period the English language which was the langu. u 
age of the rulers of the country came to enjoy, at any rate in the m 
territories known as British India, all the official prestige ani EV 
patronage that appertains to such a status. Even in the jurisdiction d for 
of the Princely States the administration and law were generally | deliber 
‘modelled on the prototype in the territories under British adminis | tion fo 
‘tration: and while indigenous languages endured in those fields to | India. 
some degree in some of them, the exceptions were sufficient only to | preced; 
introduce a variety in the pattern rather than make any significant | mediur 
‘difference to the development of the indigenous languages. By att} justice 
large English came to supersede the indigenous languages in the | powers 
:spheres of administration and higher education as well as in all the | last of 
other important and significant sectors of public life at all-Indi Today 
levels of intercourse, both official and non-official. The Indian Still foi 
languages, over a course of decades, developed various deficienti | sole me 
‘and inadequacies as a result of their ceasing to be used in the higher | differer 
fields of national activity and endeavour. When India attained n Who us 
spendence in 1947, it was the English language which had furnis a Telatior 
for several years previously the only common national d al Section 
"which people, drawn from all parts of the country and speaking tel pasia 
different regional languages as mother-tongues, freely- participii Í pia 1 
‘The last 150 years also happened to have been a period during T oe | me 
‘unprecedented scientific advances and technological Progress ut pape! 
achieved and enormous changes took place in the physical onal Tene 
‘stances of material existence all over the.world. Languages) ^ an | a akin 
‘develop in response to the occasions of social communicate g | edia 
intercourse and- since these stimuli did not act on the yocabt | msi: 
languages it is not surprising that they failed to develop E int haya oy 
lary, technical terms and forms necessary for full express! ereo | of lite. 


changed circumstances. The language problem of India, 


presents itself to us as one of developing our Indian languag as hs 
to make them adequate vehicles of thought and expressum oH) anra 
eventual displacement of the English language, without dice to IP the dem 
‘cause of science and advancement of learning or reju j Í 


of COE 
jona 
egion it 
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| invest a new significance to the requirement of a common linguistic: 
medium. This, therefore, is the language problem of India. 


The problem is not by any means unprecedented in the country's: 
history. Over many centuries in the past, as noticed above, the 


Sanskrit language and literature furnished a common medium of 
nifica. | inter-regional intercourse to all the learned and elite of the land. 
are Through many centuries when different forms of speech, largely 
1n the 


wintelligible mutually, flourished in different parts of the country 
and were the languages of the common folk, a refined and standardis-- 
ed form of speech known as the Sanskrit language arose or was- 
deliberately evolved and it furnished a ready means of communica- 
tim for the higher literati across the entire length and breadth of 


lds (^| India. In like manner during the centuries of Muslim rule in India, 
Dy! | preceding the British, the Persian language furnished a common 
ificant medium for conduct of the affairs of governance, for dispensation of 
y and | justice and for inter-communication between different political. 


Powers and authorities including non-Muslim principalities. The- 
list of this series of all-India languages is the English language.. 
Today it is not only the official language of India and the language, 
still for the most part, of higher education; it is also still almost the 
‘dle medium of intercommunication for certain purposes amongst the 
Ent Indian regional language groups. The number of people 
ed | aes this language with some degree of facility, though small in 
ae to the total population, constitute a very important cross- 
| E comprising as they do the bulk of, if not the entire, intelli 
j RT Within every language group. The latest of this series of all- 
I. anguages, namely, English has had its own distinguishing: 
illi: 9f which one of the most important was that it was the first 
tr jg; language free from affiliation to any particular caste, creed 
Deakin nous racial group. The cross-section of the intelligentsia 
Pall caste this all-India language was undoubtedly more inclusive of 
| “g creeds and regions than the previous all-India linguistic 
Stan 3 One fatal and incurable shortcoming in the present os 
| ave al ces is that the persons in enjoyment of this medium are, an 
| lite op) nevi ie i the stream 
| of lite we inevitably been, a small coterie isolated from | 2 
| Yin wis remaining Indian community. The requirement o 
ones thus erms of a common all-India medium of communica ion 
| indian {tical parallels; though, of course, the occasions for suc 
mos Infereourse are vastly wider and the purposes deeper, in 

;| t of Latic context of the present day in which a citizen in any 

JH tlui adia o © ‘ally at least, the means of 
{ting p; CUsht to have, potentially NC S 
8 himself with national affairs as handled a p B 
Seeda linguistic medium which is not co ined la 
e i 1 an ? 

o, he Sanskrit Persian or English languages i NES 
be made, available to the necessary S eda m 
ums Occasion for using it. While, therefore, the e ee a 
3 e dp ces are profoundly important, it is necessary 
Ü t. One ation historically is not without precedent. 2 ; 
fF bres. © in : à amediun o 
1 cia On at ance of this larger question of CUR SERES 

i Plane $er-State and pan-Indian levels ean 
lí d Hor Which the Indian Constitution AUR RE 

€ official language for the affairs Re 
munication. These requirements 0 PET 

ifferent States or for the purposes o js 
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i 


„are only one cross-section from a special angle of the vastly lar 
nexus of inter-relationship between the different regions of th 
.country and the pan-Indian purposes for which, for like reasons a 


| by uni 
f progres 


‘in the case of official business, a common linguistic medium is neces. | availab 
sary. The provisions of the Indian Constitution limit themselves i ae 
12°) the cho 


„obvious reasons, to the requirements of these official planes of agi. 
vity; and the terms of reference specifically charged on this Cm. 
mission are also in the main restricted to the consideration of issus 
.arísing therefrom. However, for reasons that have been stated frm 
time to time in the preceding chapters of our Report, we have hai 
to consider the larger and more basic issues which were necessarily 
involved in the requirements of an official linguistic medium d 
-expression. So far as the problem of replacement of the English 
language, for the purposes of the Union and for purposes of inte 
State communication, by the Hindi language and problems ancilla 
-thereto are concerned, we have given elsewhere in the Report a pla 
of development and a programme of action for the phased attain 
.:ment of the objectives. In fact, so far as the official-plane is conem 
ed, the issue is settled in principle by the provisions of the Indiz 
«Constitution and it is only their detailed and smooth implementate 
‘that remains to be considered. The constitutional provisions, 3 We Poses of 
“saw elsewhere, are viable and elastic and are calculated to take) We hay 
-of any accelerations or decelerations in displacement that might ;| Bos an 
found necessary for particular purposes. The specific details a) ai ad 
“unofficial field, to quote only one instance the educational system | determi) 
yet to crystallise and constitute other facets of the language Ma i 
‘in India. For the larger purposes of the country as well, it zm 
"sary to evolve a common linguistic medium pari passu ur 
establishment of the official medium. Indeed the two purpos oe} 
/ -inextricable and cannot be considered in isolation and many TE 
‘recommendations and conclusions are calculated simultane? 
help towards the former while accomplishing the latter. 


sity au 
vould ` 
soon as 
studies 
prejudi 
patrioti 
would | 
conside: 
likely t 
contem} 
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ment of 
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„gtl 
o. 8b We have had occasion to make recommendations regard gua 
linguistic medium for the competitive examinations ] 
‘services organised by the Union Public Service Com 
narrow and limited issue, touches upon the larger an 

. important issue of the media of instruction at the Unive ac 
‘problems for consideration in this context are the relative © 
the regional languages, Hindi and English as media 10 | 
-education for different faculties and at different stoba sycatio! a f 


missio”: 


to be occupied by the English language in university e 
"when it would not be the CUR E instruction. . hee 


olicy- Ut] 
ohC5* , of 
P iyancement po 


has only 
importance, being concerned with the instrumental pa 
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T university. authorities can, besides; only be contingent upon the . 


' large 
| ogress made in the development of the linguistic medium and the 


Of the 


sonsa | P silability of text-books and supporting literature for purposes of 
3 Neces. m therein. We reaffirm tbe view that it is right and pe that 


Ves, ftr 
of acti. 
S Com. 
- issues 
od from 
ave had 
essarily 
lium of 
English 
f inter 
neillay 
t a pla 
attain: 
oncer 
» [ndia 
entation 


ihe choice of the medium should continue to be left with the univer- 
sity authorities. We have no doubt that the university authorities 
vould want to switch over to the medium of Indian languages as 
son as they find that for particular branches or stages of university 
sudies such change-over of medium can be brought about without 
peudice to academic standards. Indeed, even apart from larger 
piriotic considerations, for pedagogic reasons alone such a change 
would be obviously desirable as and when it becomes practicable 
ensidering that both comprehension and expression by students are 
likely to be as a rule superior in the Indian medium. Indeed we~- 
entemplate that in their other capacity as seminaries of learning, 
the Universities would themselves participate actively in the develop- 
ment of terminologies and literatures in the Indian languages and 
thus help to hasten the day when such change-over of medium could 
lake place. The question next arises of the choice of medium of 
struction as between Hindi and the regional language for the pur- 
Wer of different branches of study and the different stages therein. 
Pos d noüced in the foregoing pages at appropriate places the 
[^ have ad cons in regard thereto. However, in this respect also we 
Hom vised that the matter may be left in the first instance for 
ET o aana lon by different Universities acting on their judgment but 
| easy inte p gue concert with each other. The need for providing for . 
egreag Ed ange of studerits and teachers, of mutual recognition of 
V Would q nd the maintenance of comparable academic standards, etc. 
V action t oubtless ensure that the Universities march in step and the 
| Sstent vA by any particular University is harmonious and con- 
| lions ae that taken by others. In the event of any of these auss 
M nation d 8 significance to warrant its abstraction to the iue 
ROC Should the Government consider it nee 
Wou SERM education in. particular directions, no 


oul i K 
id devise means of implementing their policies. 


far as th ó 1 

s g " ; : h language 1n 
sity ed e place of instruction in the Englis guage 

|| ve ueation i i e no. doubt the univer- 
i dig, CUa lon is concerned, while we hav E eus eU Qn 


9 sensible of the preferability o x z 
t icticabi. Suage over that of p foreign language, if oth Tee 


Point op c are confident that they will always be mindiu’., Sie 


particularly in the " 


i and of 
ufficient comma : 


should be equipped with at any rà 
js oule quipped with a 
nina linguistic medium which: 


[ 


the place that would, in the course of natural developments, bel 


. relevant factors as a matter of the greatest possible gener 
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virtue of their great similarities, the. development of eac te AI 
language is going to help and not obstruct the development "ý of m 
others. It is only as regards the appropriate fields in os E 
regional and the Union languages might be employed Oe n 7. W 
room conceivably for a difference of opinion. This, h varié] to the 
wholly pragmatic issue to be judged on a consideration Ai coté develop 
W| tular, 


end. 


Apart from the educational system, in other spheres of natim 
life, the different linguistic media must necessarily be left to ali 


to them. We have not as a rule concerned ourselves with the deta 
of the specific issues arising in what may be called the non-ofiti 
sector of national life; although of course the programmes for dey 
lopment of Indian languages that we have suggested would nes 
sarily MCS this sphere as well. 

6. It is a completely mistaken notion to imagine that there isa 
‘antipathy’ so to say or incompatibility of interest between t 
Union language and the great regional languages. For one tli 
Article 351 of the Constitution provides for the enrichment oi 
Hindi language by assimilation of the forms, style and expressi: 
used in the other languages and by drawing wherever necessary i 
desirable for its vocabulary primarily on Sanskrit, the mother € 
most of the Indian languages. Apart from the nature of heia 


appointed to be the Union language, it is incontrovertible » 


nience. Once it is recognised that it is in the national intem te 
all languages of the country should be developed A mutui) th 


development is not antithetical but interconnected ane "i| licks a, 
beneficial, no passion need be brought into the’ consideration. cal im 
issues of practical convenience. We believe that language, its! | bed Cor 
tially a perfect means of expression and communication ay we] have re 
environment and there is no warrant for supposing Pd of Ot hay 
developed language, let alone the rich regional languab® i Cept 
is incapable, under appropriate conditions, of expressing j| "appen 
or sentiment which the members of a linguistic grOUP ping iP 4. Not 
sary to communicate. Mahatma Gandhi, with his QNO Jong "j| "tee 


into the fundamentals of controversial issues, $a! as pataka 
1928 that ‘there never was a greater superstition than H m fr 
cular language can be incapable of expansion or eXP!? | 
or scientific ideas’. : ; 


cons 
We, therefore, deprecate institution of compare’ 
the different regional languages of India or the Hteretrie 
extant in them. Each language may have its ow? rod 
ciencies; and, of course, literature comprises literary 
a variety of fields like poetry, fiction, criticism, pa 
tions, serious books of study, etc., and, therefore, a ae tha 
one literature may be more abundant in some respec 
Nevertheless, it is impossible to reduce all these asp 
lineal dimension and say that any of these impor 
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ges is better or worse than the other. We generally found that 
a prejudices were voiced by people who denigrated other langu- 
d literatures without knowing anything of them. And, in any 
nt at issue is not the quality of their respective litera- 
ares when we are considering the developmental potentialities of the 
pmguages as a vehicle of expression and the appropriate fields in 
which the regional languages should be employed as against the 
Union language. - 

A language, as we observed elsewhere, is the standing record as 
yell as contemporary expression of the culture and experience of 
the particular group speaking that language. It is the loom on which 
these cultural patterns are woven, and it is obvious to us that all of 
w who are justly proud of our common cultural inheritance must 
cherish and develop all languages, more especially all those 
important languages of India recognised by the Constitution as such. 
The central concept of the Indian tradition and way of life is one of 
harmonising and unifying diverse cultural expressions. We submit, 
therefore, that we ought to approach each of our languages in a spirit 
œ humility and reverence, even if it be the rude unwritten speech of 
atribal group, because each such language is a unique expression of 
the culture of the particular social group who speak it. We must 
stain and cherish each of the elements enterirg into the multiform 
cultural life of India. We must assist each of the languages to become 
still better vehicle for the expression of its language group and a 
5 Eius . and worthy component in the integrated cultural life 
7 ry. E 
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ni We have made detailed and comprehensive recommen datto 2 
5d Steps that we consider necessary to be taken for promoting ne 
tlar ment of Hindi, the official language of the Union, in parti 
| fener TRO of all languages, principally the regional languages, m 
| the D hy Both Hindi and the great regional languages enumera eb à 
| lacks gnth Schedule to the Constitution suffer today Eom t à es Tu 
im eficiencies and have similar problems to face. I : Sp 
lad meet of scientific discoveries during the last couple ot ce S 
Ve ane upon us in a normal way, our regional Janguages m ae 
Mth, POhded to the requirements of the situation and they poe 
Mente -CSN found deficient for the purpose of expressing certai 
j Pts ang ideas in the sphere of sciences and technology = PEN 
i% Snot iy 9€ today. The problem of development theretor E 
| degree ^ 'Speet of the Union language alone, but, in a gres 
; Š al languages also. 
ut from the common problems confronting all major e 
at the moment and the strong affinities an 


| june cts t - ctors and con- 

j ihres that bind them together, there MU M rogresslve- 
ih ye cater various regional languages 
af i 


inq y Scripts ; 
j explored ibiliti nishin 
an 443. the possibilities of fur 
abet additional NOU script in the shape © language and lite- 
mutua Cilitating the study of each others i 

ally by the different linguistic groups 
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for encouraging amongst the publie a wider multi-lingualism 
have also noticed in an earlier chapter the problems of evolving ts; | 
nical terminology for the Union language and the different ne tech. 
languages and have advocated that such new terminology shoul | 
common amongst the largest number of languages to the Jar 
extent that it may be possible to achieve. We have also made fe 
tailed recommendations about the organizational and administrat. 
arrangements necessary for accomplishing in practice this consum. 
mation. In addition to this, we have made elsewhere recommend. 
tions for the evolution of a Hindi as contemplated by Article 351 of 
the Constitution ‘to serve as a medium of expression for all the 
elements of the composite culture of India’ with forms, style and 
expressions drawn from other languages of India. We have aly 
recommended promoting a greater identity in the general vocabt. 
laries of the different regional languages. If energetic steps are taken 
for promoting all these measures, we have no doubt whatever that 
within a period of a very few years ‘the distances’ so to say between 
different Indian languages would have considerably diminished ani 
the acerbity of linguistic controversies very greatly ameliorated. 
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Apart from a greater rapprochement amongst languages we hat emphasis 
suggested several measures for a greater mutual comprehension af | 
languages, literatures and cultural patterns amongst the different | 
linguistic regions of the country. We have recommended the pre 
vision of wide-spread facilities for learning other Indian angue m 
n the secondary educational system; we have recommended E 
founding of chairs for the study of other regional languages in R^ 
Indian University; we have recommended the wide propagation af | 
distinguished literary works in each regional language by mera | 
translations into all other languages; we have suggested m E "i 
for improved teaching of languages, for a systematic study a? T à 
duction of necessary text-books and guides designed for the teatri | dir 
through the medium of ea 
languages; we have made recommendations for the in 
students amongst the Universities located in different 
regions; we have Suggested the institution of a Centr the step 
possessed of books in all important Indian languages: and if Jang 
that we have recommended are taken, not only will the US ae j 
age have been adequately propagated in the non- d 
areas furnishing the basis for the implementation of 
Provisions for its use as the language of the Union, 
come about a far greater comprehension of the languages 
and cultural Patterns, besides Hindi amongst all our peoP 
ing the Hindi-speaking population. ” 


s| 
" 


acquired over a course of : ing the long perio 
school and University years including th 


will adopt for itself and which, after its adoption, is 5° 
and vigorously pursued, would, when the contemporary, 
accustomed to other ways disappears in a few decade? 
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E. We m for the succeeding genen coming up with the passage of 
E tech, ie. 10 this view, almost any variant of the range of practicable 
egion] alutions would be equally serviceable from the long-term point of 
yew. However the short-term or the immediate point of view can- 
ied. | at be ignored and we have of course been sensible of the importance 
id {weighing the pros and cons of all the alternatives and have spared 
anve {gopains to that end, before adopting the best possible of such solu- 
` | ions within the range. The problem of languages is a complex and 
:|imolved issue. A view regarding this problem in many of its facets 
presupposes certain judgments relative to certain more or less 
imponderable’ factors. We would therefore be wholly willing fo 
dow that there may well be honest differences of opinion as regards 
the best solutions for adoption by the country. While this is so, we 
wish to emphasise that rather than contending over any minor im- 
pefections in the solution, it is infinitely more important that the 
, | @al and the programmes once determined after due consideration 
te universally and unreservedly accepted all over the country and 
implemented whole-heartedly within their respective spheres by the 
ious concerned authorities. More particularly we would like to 
emphasise that the language policy of the country must never be 
f | loved to become the sport of partisan politics. 


uld te 
largest 


d E There is another aspect of the matter which we feel we are 
guages | “Ued upon to emphasise. In the solution of the language problem 
d the [d agencies are concerned besides the Union and the State 
ewm | Cnments viz. the Universities, the Judiciary, the legal and 
on o a Professions, the Press, the scholar as well as the man in the 
ans one In whatever we do, therefore, for the attainment of the final 
ase pe) reliance must be placed not so much on the aids of law and 
1 DS thou ental support and patronage—powerful and indispensable 
e these aids are—as on the ready co-operation of all concerned, 
a | Y the merits of the solution propounded and the programme 
sli cut for its attainment; and last, but not least, on the fines 
d 800d sense and patriotism of the people. A complex an 
ee T guistic revolution, such as we have to bring about, et 
undi BS merely by the fiat of the State; it is a task pene 
H les 8e the ready and enthusiastic CoS e OA 


cmcerned and of all important elemen 
ndiawectives, properly viewed, are common and are dn e: 
à clans of good will; they are enshrined in the Con i gun 
s People of India solemnly adopted after mature de i oF 
years ago. The problem is essentially one © nace ted 
© be used and the pace to be set for achieving accep 


4 | the 5 Apart fro 


Com G 
tet atia; ament of the linguistic revolution m of the public 
o an 


at the question of language is The test of a word i 
es ~>, Currency and languages are developed ae State 
the cd literary forms established not Diane ts, but by the 

hi labours of lexicographers and philologists, 


eir survival in the currency of everyday speech and - 
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writing. A living language resides in the currency of dail 
the SEIS world and in the market place and not hdd 
tionaries of lexicographers. Normally, all living languages are cin 


tantly responding to the needs and stimuli of new social experien cated 
and occasions and in the process of such responses new words S| eanne 
coined or borrowed and adopted and new terms and expressions a ow 
thus launched forth. Their survival and assimilation depend on thet pract 
suitability and popular acceptance. While, therefore, the defi. simul 
cies that currently occur in the Indian languages due to cer] actua 
special circumstances lend themselves to rectification by suita] te | 
promotional effort, it must always be recognised that any such eft; stand 
must be tentative and the words and expressions so coined must fin] of t 
be provisional, their final adoption depending upon whether orm along 
they acquire currency for the appropriate purposes. It is for üs| 865? 
reason that we have emphasised the necessity of frequent periodial| PI0Vi 
restandardization in the process of equipping the Indian langugs 
with the special vocabularies which they lack at present. 12 
ject-r 
We have noticed in an earlier chapter how in any practical pt) India 
gramme for the development of the Indian languages the ques! there 
of evolving of new terminology and expressions features very PIM) tional 
nently. A great deal of the success of our efforts in developing langi 80 CO 
ages is going to depend upon the suitability of the new terms 2 tions 
expressions we adopt and the ease with which they are absor ji tials, 
assimilated. We have also explained how certain specific difficull)  tituti 
arise due to different views being taken in different areas ad comp, 
country as to the simplicity of new terms as well as the difere certai 
the import sometimes attached to the same words. While wegi] Me w 
nise that the task is in all conscience difficult, we feel Coe hee 


adjure that the linguists and scholars charged with the 


: secti | 
new terms and expressions must approach their task obje hé a 


New terms and expressions must be coined with the object d of Provis 
being serviceable for the relevant purposes of expression sane | meng 
munication and not merely as memorials to scholarship oF 4 A| Const 
cise in some preconceived ideologies of language ‘purist es 8| tion « 
languages are freely borrowing and assimilating foreign © cei!) tior 


expressions. Every new word well assimilated by a tan cabuli” Apart 


conquest made by it and not an inroad into it. New Voy wit) tion 
must be evolved Shaving Tegar do the simplicity of the nev P Sched 
and terms, their probable currency and serviceableness s langy: 
adaptability of the graft to the genius of the host langual i. ott} Schied 
less of the considerations of the so-called racial origin 0! Mias n Noulg 
doctrines of revivalism. The common man by an aT E ar pean 
terest in doctrines of language ‘purism’ and, ap art iter of ftom 
perfectly right in this view, he is of course the final arbi | 
matter. i 7| hn 
4 qoi m 
11. There is yet another aspect of the matter which is from | aci 
to note. It is sometimes suggested that the switch-OVP strat ^ 


linguistic medium to another, be it in the field of 207 tic 
of education, should not take place until the new Hune ase 


| : À s 
has in every way been perfected. The suggestion 2 aii 
misconception and such a course of action would DO’ ^ to 


2 cable. The counsel is comparable to an exhortation 
| desirous of learning to swim that he should not € 
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Deerhi 3 he has mastered the art of swimming in theory! Language is a 
E di n organism. It cannot be concocted in a laboratory me 
o vated in a literary workshop for the purpose of eventual erection. It 
: no ot be launched ready-made and complete; it must be allowed to 
Ee wl ow and develop in response to the needs, occasions and stimuli of 
i i ractical life. While the effort to equip the language may go . on, 
dette, simultaneously it must be enabled to enrich itself under press of 
cerpi] actual use. For a living language comprises not the word-piles in 
suitable} ie pandits’ lexicographs, useful as they are as a reservoir and 
ch efor] standbye, but the everyday currency of speech and communication 
ust | of thought. We must, therefore, make a beginning even as we go 
tormi) along and perfect, in the light of practical experience, the terminolo- 
for ths) gies and forms of expressions evolved at the desk and launched forth 


provisionally. 


_ 12. We have considered the various issues arising out of the sub- 
ject-matter of our enquiry in the context of the provisions of the 
Indian Constitution relating to languages and within the four corners 
thereof, As we have explained in detail in chapter IV, the constitu- 


tional provisions are not rigid or procrustean; they are deliberately 
f viability in different direc- 


fr 


we have there: 
gard to this point. 


e o contrived as to admit of a great deal of viat 
ped atl tials subject however to adherence to certain fundamental essen- 
fficullió titt As we observed before, the provisions as embodied in the Cons- 
of HY com nS are very comprehending and make due allowance for the 
rente cae exity of the situation as well as the relative unpredictability of 
eres] We Se ea Portant factors entering into it. These provisions, which 
ained” frese erstand were adopted after a great deal of cogitation, Te- 
ting i ey nt the resultant of the various factors governing the situation as 
ectivël] from A eared to the members of the Constituent Assembly drawn 
f HE! vario all linguistic areas of the country. While considering, the ` 
d oo% Provisi issues within the general framework of the constitutional 
aet tendat S we would not have hesitated to make appropriate recom- 
Le Constit ions had we felt that any particular detailed provision of the 
ns) tion Aan Was impracticable: in the absence o this, the presump- 
i Kil ditions oy lay in favour of our proceeding to frame our recommen- 
pula Apart ot conclusions within the framework of those provisions. 
qu tion om anything else, there is to be a further review of this posi- 
nd P Sheduy à President's Commission in 1960. As regards the time- 
ref] lan A e or the replacement of English by Hindi as the Union 
sot] Shedule à Mol possible to judge the practicabiliues f eum ae 
n0.,| Woulg e abst o any particular z z 
ul e â ract: whether y in the 
po | Neantino attained or not would depend On the effort made drained 


e DY w è 
“aling lS aay predictions a 
| Cen also we have felt compelled qo tndian m 
* p hstitutional Tan None sae a a ain eof the States 
ch felt cluded in the Union list of subjects in ai Gon hiona 
We could consider a harmonising . v TUNE e ate 
the assumption that ‘audit witnesses had sug- 


Steg Conti i 
eq the mue to be a Central subject. E o 4 solution of the 


.Provincialisation’ of State 2! rS dichotomy that 
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the accounts of State Governments are likel . 
language of State administration is likely e be kept in and th 
age, whereas ‘audit’ as a Central subject would be ad i lang, 
through a single all-India organisation namely the Indian Aris 
Accounts Department. We felt, however, that merely on th Udit ay 
of. linguistic convenience, which it must be remembered belo 
the level of a mere ‘instrumentality’, to advocate a mae ones ty 
in the constitutional arrangements would be ünwarge d cang 
same way, our recommendations regarding language of ios 
Courts and of the lower judiciary take note of the fact that à 


former are in the Union list of subjects, whereas the latter an | 


| even | 
maxi 
steadi; 
get alc 
morel- 
and to 


Acc 
and Tit 
necessi 
certain 
prepar 
eg, th 
a gene 
Hindi 
tribun: 
time 
such c 
sary st 
35 Was 
it woul 
time b 


down that ‘the State shall endeavour to provide, within a perio] 
of ten years from the commencement of this Constitution, for fre} 
and compulsory education for all children until they complete tle 
age of fourteen years’. And, lastly, in the major basic conclusi 
regarding the unfeasibility of the English language serving for dl} 
time as the common medium of expression for pan-Indian purposes | 
we have been powerfully influenced by the fact that the India} 
Constitution is based on the principle of universal adult franchie} 
and envisages the entire Indian electorate being in a position to tat) 4 
an interest in the governance of the country. ; 


occasio 

The constitutional provisions of a ion embody the organit | mn 
political relationship REA the dee its fedorating Er uy 
Every federation strikes its own balance to harmonise the infer? | table c 
of local autonomy with the imperatives of a unified national Me | tri 
were concerned merely with ‘language’, a means for the conveni | itis he 
carrying on of intercourse between the units and the Union. I? | 1 chal 
Process thereof, for us to have advocated constitutional revis | Must | 
would have been like prescribing as a cure for a shoe-pinth ad | Ertain 
Cutting off of the foot! ‘Language’ is only the garb and it is the | Would 


which must be tailored to the requirements of the body politie 


13. The constituti isi 
is are A ional provisions fix, so to sa 


Progress within which would depend wholly on the effor ij cepi |. 


tae meantime. In a matter li i rein the goa 
it is desirable to attain iter like this, wherein g 


the minimum the manifestly unsatisfactory perio 


prescribing an exact time-ta al consummatio, 
the different fields and P ol e. Mene revolution 
have to bring about. At the same time, if there were n 
down or firm programmes chalked out for the proxima n 
fulfilled in their due course, we should make little O7 

at all and the transitional stage, in which some disadvan 


altogether be obviated, would be unduly prolonged; nay 
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o on indefinitely. It is, therefore, necessary to allow a 
ximum flexibility in details and on the fringes, while adhering 
adfastly to the central core and objectives, and to lay down as we 


et along—and only as far as can be seen ahead at any time, but no 


| morel—specific programmes of action for the attainment of the goal 


md to carry them to fruition with energy. 


Accordingly, while we have recommended specific programmes 
md lines of action for the immediate future, we have not felt it 
necessary to postulate any definite periods of time with reference to 
certain other consummations which are contingent on intermediate 
preparations the exact period for which cannot be set down today, 
eg, the replacement of English by Hindi/the regional languages as 
ageneral university medium; or.the replacement of English by 
Hindi in the field of legislation and as the language of the higher 
tribunals of justice. These consummations depend entirely upon the 
time taken for the completion of the necessary prerequisites for 
such change-overs and the energy and speed with which the neces- 
sary steps are taken to these ends. While we have set down, as far 
as was possible, the sequence of the necessary phasing, we thought 
I would be presumptuous for us now to postulate the exact period of 


| ine by which the whole process would have been completed. 


.The Constitution provides for an investigation by a similar Com- 


| mission to þe appointed by the President at the end of 10 years from 


the commencement of the Constitution, i.e. in 1960. We have also had 


| asion to recommend an annual parliamentary review of the pro- 
qs registered. In view of this and also having regard to the flexi- 


per peer opriate to the subject-matter as noticed above, it would 
een gratuitous for us at this time to try to lay down a time- 


d k of action relating to the period beyond the proximate future 


at is ti 


BE , emphasise that 


9 Say, our immediate ken. We must, however, 


|o GU M to keep the position under review continuously an 


USt be e nes of further action as the situation unte eee t 
Eain ines sent i i o ansitiona l 
ro aul d one ie manifest reasons it 


e desi x ‘tional period as quickly 
à Possible Stable to get through the trans etd being set on and 
course of studies, extending in the case OBL OE 


: i is 
«Ver à period of towards certain attainmen 
di G some 10 to 12 years, tov to take 
ddvance | 'énd-product' is desired-to be different pe PEN the 


4 ce decisi E 5 ¢ 2 
Westion ; cisions about it. While we ‘palaver ct of our indecision 


/ | Toy large !$ being decided in default by the MO therefore, neces- 


t ers of in the meantime. : 
M ES and eMe dec and chalk out oe lines ene 
Progress in the fields where this is necess px e 


à Systematic and phased attempt mey ee irritation has. 


n our opinion, a great deal of unnec p 
quu USC 
Measures for displacement of English D en ‘trifling’ 
eek like a sort of ‘experime 

nging of children, a matter oi. d 
an» For instance, there seems to have ees 

ae in the higher reaches of ae E. ot stu 

guistic medium and the co UN 

8e of English with which students would come from 


Li 
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Jegisla 
the Si 
iure n 


secondary schools as a result of a deliberate curtailment 

teaching in the schools by the Governments over Previous Tel 
certain cases, the linguistic media of tests, for selection of JM 
for specialised training drafted at appropriate levels in t Candids 


a NE Secon: 
stage of the educational ladder, have not been readjusted pS pan 
changes in the reduced quantum of English knowledge resultant i s 

t| do 


the policies followed in certain States. Asa result there have he 
complaints that candidates from certain regions have bee 5 
affected in these selections. People cannot always distinguis 
tween the adventitious and the inherent and such un-coordi 
handling, of what must at all times be a difficult process of transi 
earns for the general policy of displacement of English by Indian ls 
guages an unmerited disrepute. While we have been firm as to 
change-over of the system generally, e.g., in the administration zi 
education, relative to the media, we have been willing to allow t 
maximum number and variety of individual options compatible wit 
the objective. It is the shift of the general medium of language fre 
one, the common man does not understand, to another, that he d| activit 
which is sought in these fields. Busy officials and judges in adva re S 

i S| therefc 
it] à Ceni 


Gover: 
io the 

sures ` 
Unive: 
versiti 
as the 
'Tefere 
acader 
proble. 
for ad: 
instruc 


ral change-over is not impeded thereby. The present generation t 
how will run itself out in course of time. High linguistic abii 


14. The comprehensive solution of the language issue M tél 
out be clearly envisaged and comprehended as an object on l 
time to time, specific and suitably phased programmes 0 a rg o 
tive to different fields must be adopted and appropriate 


time appointed for their attainment. The orientation gi i = x 
programmes on the ultimate objectives must be steadily He iP pou 
and their accomplishment pursued, under the auspices © : the } MIN. 
ed leadership which would regard itself as charged wit It ij r 
mentation of the national language policy as a whole: Jution m 
remembered that the achievement of the linguistic ree of de ad > 
we seek would necessarily be spread over almost a COUP Jar P ect 


In some of its phases. Language development is a secu 
In modern times with judicious use of modern mea 
Radio, printing presses, systems of public instruction 
can be much accelerated and a great deal of developm 
into a relatively short space of time. Nevertheless, me 
has still to be thought of in terms of decades. A great ei 


etc 
ent te 
consum 


involved, namely, for instance, the Union Govern onal af? 
Governments, the Universities, the judiciary, profes rey 
tions, etc. Much preliminary labour must be devote ab PE 
ground work of the change-over. Laws which ar t dr 
English will have to be translated and the practice % i. 
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Of Eng. | pgislation 1n Hindi will have to be adopted in the Centre as well as 
Years the States; rules, regulations, manuals and other procedural litera- 
Candids} jure must be translated into the Hindi language wherever Hindi will 
Seconds] yeplace English and in the regional languages wherever they will re- 
ed ty ty place English in the State administrations. Steps will have to be taken 
ltant fis} ip train up the staff in the new linguistic media both in the Central 
ave bee] Government Ministries and their attached and subordinate offices and 
adver} ip the relevant extent in the State Governments. Co-ordinated mea- 


guish | 
Ordinai 
transitie 
ndian lz 
as tot 
ation ai 
allow t 
tible wit 


sures will have to be initiated as regards the media of instruction in. 
Universities. A change-over in the educational medium in the Uni- 
versities itself throws up several ancillary tasks and problems such 
as the preparation of text-books, of supporting reading matter and 
teference’ literature, steps for maintaining adequate and comparable 
academic standards, etc. Underlying all these measures is the basic 
problem of evolving terminology in Hindi and the regional languages 
for administrative and legal purposes as well as for the purposes of 


Al Eu and with a single mind, but in due concert with other concern- 

| & agencies 

lis implicati 

m a) might be 
| quentia] f 


Occasion to refer to a eneral impression that appears to be widely 
by ained both amongst eee aud non-officials all over the UR 
ing at In the implementation of the constitutional provisions Togan - 

s Indi, such a Steady and consistent pursuit of a clear-cut po ey 
p| ive SUE rikingly absent in the valuable initial period of mor T a 
f Tin, t has gone by since the Constitution was nanen a in 
of m 1950 € have had occasion to mention how in the adop ns 
e| Süd terminology the progress appears to have been unduly S oW 
I teming “quately concerted. While the Centre has been PoE 
ej Verla Slogies, the States and Universities have also pese eue g 
| dot being terminologies of their own and effective co-or bani 
| identi E achieved. The important objective of securing a ee im 
Bional] € new terminology to be adopted for the 3 px ed 
5| 3nd resp e ages, Which is universally subscribed to P cons cue 
8| lectio atiis Opinion, is not in practice being a 
t the ed to at all. 
| ion anes 
| bly a aspects 
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15. We are greatly impressed by the deep and anxious con 
versally voiced in the course of our evidence by large ny ae 
responsible people about the maintenance of the unity and i hf 
of the country and the relevance of a satisfactory solution of thee’ 
lem of language to that end. This feeling informed the evida i 
all parts of the country; not the least, those parts in which the «d ests of 
tion of a common linguistic medium is going to impose the m 
burdens on the contemporary generation. We are deeply impress i 
to witness that the one great concern, and consuming passion of; | 
thoughtful Indians at the moment should be the unity and the great 
‘emotional integration’ of the country. This integration is to hea 
ceived of not/merely in the political sense or as relative to the off! 
business of the Union. It comprehends and, indeed, affects mul 
vitally other aspects of the national life also, including the cultu 
one. The reorganisation of the States of the Union has not only li 
lighted the importance of consolidating the country's unity but a 
focussed attention on the importance of a common pan-Indian lingi Hindi a 
tic medium as an instrumentality for bringing it about. With i ; 
formation of largely unilingual States as Federal units, one mz 
expect that the displacement of English by the regional language V Opinion 
be further accelerated in the administration of the different Sus 


This narrowing down of the field in which English is employe | 
present, though in itself a comprehensible trend, would temm 
derogate from the only common linguistic medium which l| 
presently: this makes it all the more necessary that the evoluti l 
the common linguistic medium which is eventually to replace El 
namely the Union language, should be accelerated and SUE ti] 
Decentralisation of administration is essential for local au ail 


encouraging self-governing practices and to bring the SEa 
n 


We shall shape the pattern of our languages: and e 
of our languages will shape us! 


Throughout our proceedings and especially W 
conclusions and recommendations and drafting the 
been constantly mindful of the difficulties of the 007. 
regions of the country, more especially of those regions Tj 
ages are most ‘distant’ from Hindi. There can be 2° ive 
considerable amount of strain by way of having t0 a pe} 
guistic medium for their various purposes is going oe NT 
the present generation on certain categories of Pers? jevi 
these linguistic regions. We have tried our best 10 7 


ing 

hile fram" 

Report, e 
on-H 


alle 


dence of this hardship to the maximum possible exte 
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ious facilities for acquisition of the new ] inguistic medium and the 
concession. of appropriate periods of time for doing so, we have made 
numerous suggestions for the transitional period to accommodate indi- 
duals who might find themselves in special difficulty in this regard. 
Various arrangements have been suggested for safeguarding the inter- 
sis of candidates from such regions in the recruitment to the employ 
the Union Government. We recognise, however, that despite all 
itis there would be a measure of hardship, in the shape of the addi- 
tinal effort for the learning of a new language, that would fall upon 
certain categories of persons. This however is the irreducible mini- 
mum and is wholly unavoidable and can only be regarded as the price 
that must be paid during the present transitional time for switching 
over the business of the nation permanently from an untenable 
foreign linguistic medium to an agreed indigenous linguistic medium. 
We would recall what we have recorded elsewhere in the Report, 
mmely, the widespread and sympathetic appreciation of the diffi- 
i Jing tilties of the non-Hindi-speaking regions with which we met in the 
Wilh ij Hindi areas on the one hand and the recognition of the need for evolv- 
g| 48 à common indigenous linguistic medium for the whole country 
"i ‘0 subserve its unity which we encountered amongst all responsible 
jg] Pion in the non-Hindi-speaking regions on the other. It is unfor- 
late that the incidence of this period of transition should bear in 


onl) a, I€SPect on particular categories of persons from amongst the 
mp : tilizen-body of the nation. 


Cem iy, 
Imber; ; 
l integri 
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These hardships are however, in their very nature transitional. 
Mo as the m generation is concerned, provided measures ae 
thy is in the educational field on the lines we have suggested oa = 
are HV “going, the difficulties in the non-Hindi-speaking regions would 
yu fn &reatly ameliorated. As a new generation of boys and gir S 
1 i, ould have received the necessary minimum of insu ME à 
S| apea m their schools comes up, the hardship would Stoney ae 
‘ken During the intervening period also steps would ha EA 
| Vari for bringing about a greater ‘rapprochement’ amona ae 

mus Indian languages and for their development as deduc 
| Mach ents for communication in modern societies. We ; 3 n 
| suis aS great an importance to the measures wine woul eee 
| tf over the plone Tun as to steps being taken aici O 
E masseg business of the country to linguistic m 


ia. 


: i se 
on in d like to record that we have mie ES 
| u ihe coun Ea tions ewe: iia tine Clap ed of Wivity, tolerance and 

icas 7 a very large measure of obj ex i which 
dice Search for m ed solutions of tbe nr edes to see 
SUübject-matter of our enquiry. a a great measure of 


Indi or near-Hindi areas there is ws of the non- 
in» Tesponsible witnesses of the S E not 
aking people of the Union and a lively ES ec languages 
th an equal knowledge!—‘for Er tod South and other 
f literature in them; likewise, in à recognition as 
We came up generally on a5 ROT and politi- 
the importance of fostering ihe ene of a common 
© country through the cementing m 
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medium of communication. The difficulties of the proble 

real and, by no means, to be discounted and it was very Es are va 
see such comprehension amongst different linguistic Pond 
diffieulties facing other linguistic groups in this regard p 
known, most of the work of propagation of Hindi in non-Hindi us 
has so far been done by non-Hindi workers! It was in the Nor 
in the course of our taking evidence, we came upon some of th d 
ardent advocacy for compelling Hindi students to learn za j 
Indian language, and preferably a South Indian one, both aS ar 
pense for the so-called ‘burden’ of learning Hindi that the nori fairly 
population has to bear and for making up the deficiencies in the Ny] 
of a knowledge of the great cultural patterns, languages and lit: 
tures of the South, perhaps essentially more Indian of all Wits 
ference to the place of the English language in the future educati: 
set-up of the country also, we have pleasure in recording thi; 
came upon a very large measure of objective, unbiassed and toler 
opinion. There is no animus against the English language as % 
merely on account of its having been the language of our erst 
foreign rulers. The distinction between the use of the English E 


: 3 A 
pleasure in recording that the vast majority of witnesses d p t 
the question from an objective and dispassionate point dud joo] 


(0) ai 


ope? 

. 17. The difficulty and complexity of the language P mee) 
the country has to tackle are manifest. We scek to Aine tus j 
expression for the strong elements of identity in thé politi 
the country and as a linguistic counterpart © turies. a IT 
which the country has rediscovered after many coe En 
So, we seek to replace a working system based on 1 wo 
age which, albeit foreign to the people, is one o t qe 
and most widely spoken languages and has many Er by 
recommend it. The languages we can replace Eng E sion? iy, 
sent insufficiently developed for the multifarious om o 
and non-official intercourse, that arise in a modern en 
ral of these dozen or so languages are however SP°." , to 
excess of many current European languages claim 
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s of communication and are thus, in point of the number of 
9| peuple who speak Ten, qud to a high place in the world's roll 

of languages. Hindi has been chosen as the Union language on the 
principal, and we think sufficient, ground that amongst the regional 
janguages it is spoken by the largest number of people in the country. 
| m the U.S.S.R., the Russian language currently enjoys, and has 
‘| ways had historically, such an outstandingly more important place 
inthe national life than any of the other languages of the different 
regions that the choice of the national lingua franca must have been 
fitly obvious and incontrovertible. The problem cannot be solved 
asin Switzerland or Belgium or Canada by the easy means of recog- 
ising all the competing languages equally for official purposes and 
carrying on by dint of a widespread multilingualism, inasmuch as 
such a solution is obviously impracticable when the number of langu- 
ages is not two or three but more than a dozen. Some of the differ- 
id tolere| eat elements in the Indian problem have been severally and indivi- 
ge as Sil dually met and tackled successfully elsewhere in the world; but for 
j| the successful tackling of a complex situation wherein all these diffi- 
;| culties are compacted, there is no precedent to our knowledge. We 
ee however, that a successful solution can be achieved and we 
i| tel confident that, given good sense and an appropriate perspective, 
t would be done. 
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ES Language is in a sense profoundly important and in another 
nu of little or no consequence! It is important at the level of ins- 
r entality. Tt is a loom on which the life of a people is woven. 
EE oWever, of no intrinsic consequence in itself because 1t 1$ 
ES an instrumentality: the loom, not the fabric; only a 
| TR 9f thought and not the thought itself; a receptacle for the H 
Mi substay, usages and cultural memories of a people, but not the 
j| schoolers; Jt is not language but education that is aimed at in the 
pP” the fie] it is not language but good government that is aimed an 
| is soy M publie administration; it is not language but Justice n 

| Veni Sht in the law courts. That which lends itself to the mos 


| $3, nce i : i arious 
|. fields € 3s the correct solution of the language problem in ee 


| isus oe Ely, there does not have to be heat and p : 
Language, ever the instrumentality and not the substance: 
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NOTE 
on the Report of the Official Language Commission 
as a Minority Report 


BY 


DR. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI 
CHAIRMAN, WEST BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL AND MEMBER, OFFICIAL. 
LANGUAGE COMMISSION 


My 4, 1956. 


savajfiam tad aham vandé parañ jyotis tamopaham, 
pravrtta yan-mukhad devi sarva-bhdsda-sarasvati. 


(Nagavarman of Karnataka, 12th Cen. After Christ.) 
"I adore that all-knowing Supreme Light, darkness-dispelling, 


ftom whose mouth has issued the Goddess, the sacred stream of All 
Speech ». 
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s FOR SUBMITTING THIS NOTE AS A MINORITY 


| 
|, REASON REPORT 


affixed my signature to the Report as a participant in the 
Commission merely as a matter of form, and my signing 
bject to this Note which may be taken as a Minority 


| Ihave 
| ork of the 
|ithas been Su 
| Report. 
| [regret I cannot accept many of the Conclusions and Recom- 
mendations as presented in the Report. I feel sad that after so many 
months of labour I should find myself differing from most of my 
leagues in such a vital matter as the Official Language of the 
[Union and its implementation by making such recommendations to 
lle President as will ultimately conduce to the well-being of the 
nian Nation. The Chairman and my other colleagues in the Com- 
jnision have all of them evinced an earnest desire and a sincere 
|mern to do their duty in the best interests of the country. The 
|Ummission did an enormous amount of work in getting and sifting 
[idence and opinion, and I cannot claim to have obtained more facts 
jong the line of enquiry and investigation followed. But in the 
| gt of recent happenings and trends of events in India, since the 
| mmission started its work, my point of view has become very 
Es and consequently my reading of the nature of the linguistic 
ae and the linguistic problems has unfortunately been pro- 
m Y modified in many matters from that finally presented in the 
IN a I must say that I presented my point of view (along with 
s of view presented by other members) before the CORE 
Were MUT to its final conclusions, but my views and sugges i 
‘the a Ty not found acceptable by most of my colgan x 
- [Riterenc considered them. I would therefore from T ls ae 
of © Now arrived at prescribe other measures an sugg 


| der recomm : : lly to decide’ the 
endations. Those who will have fina "i EORR aula 


|. sue Should E d 

qu also be informed about the other pom ew 
REOR € problem SUAE measures to*be followed. This is pu 
RE MS Mg constrained to present this Note, as a Note of Dine a 
rity Report; otherwise I shall be failing in my duty as 


ommission. 


E J cann b ; 2 uggest 
i “tain ot help feeling that the Report is simply "i yne so > with : 


to +. act of patriotic duty and 
a Place English by Hindi as qi 

] 5n to saturation in their ju Bd 
timate Tear set up, and consequen' 


~ 


Efry 
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extended in the Report in a manner which will bring ab | 
revolution in our Education, in the Administration rt alg f 
Justice, in the Central Legislature, and in the Public gj al 
revolution which many do not think to be desirable in th W i 
terests of India in her present situation. If the recomme d Dest inf 

sought to be implemented from the Centre, it wiil pro a 
immediate chaos in our public life as a whole. It wil] Tm won 

Hindi peoples the starting of a progressive imposition of E po 
most spheres of life. The Report has been prepared on the ML in 
tion (on the basis of the present Constitution, of course) that i tying 
has been already voluntarily accepted by the whole of Indie t ay way 
non-Hindi peoples are as much eager for its use in most spheres niking. 
our All-India affairs as speakers of Hindi, and that it will he Sor sadly s 
thing anti-national not to try to replace English in the ejl ult 
administrative, legal and political frame of India, and largely jn tans, to 
educational cadre also. The entire outlook is that of the Hin [ban eve 
speakers in the Indian Union, who alone are to profit immediaigy ley wil 
and for a long time to come, if not forever. I fear that in the eniieiucatio 
report there is very little evidence of an attempt to understand te Justic 
feelings and the intellectual approach of the non-Hindi speakiti tthe te 
peoples for their own languages, and also for English (as it is since findi pe 
ly regarded by them to be the most necessary thing for the devel? 
ment of science and letters in India, for the preservation of the Uni The H 
of India, and for the maintenance of the pre-eminence ©) 


the only natural and at the same time politically soun 
the whole of India. The fact that TES is a polyglot co 
people have now become or are becoming aggressively proud di 
own languages is ignored. A particular language has been “sh 
to be given priority over everything else in our national life. fe i 
strikes us, Uniformity through Hindi is sought to be broug isch 
as quickly as possible, even at the risk of jeopardising the RA 
India through the English language. | 


The Recommendations will i ini bri 
, in my opinion, bring 
Gree creation, without medie 6 dio so, of TW Jan 
eee in India—Class I Citizens with Hindi as their "fgg 
aning an immense amount of special privileges by VI ind Ji 
REN ny, Eu Class II Citizens who will be d Th 
isabiliti i i vans Uke 
bound to be the «es by reason also of their lang Tr b. 
ssam, Bengal, Ori s 
M RE ig: 3 d Andhra, Madras, Maharash 
favorably with that of t 


non-Hindi speak 
competitive ability”, 
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ndia, tay W 
makin, 


he Hind: 
edi iey will feel that most of the Recommendations, particularly under 
the entiy[iucation and Public Services Examinations, and the Administration 
stand Justice, consciously or unconsciously will bring about a fastening 
speakit the tentacles of Hindi on the public life and culture of the non- 
s singe |l peoples in a manner which will make them helpless for ever. 
» develop 
the Ui E Recommendations appear to ignore the consequences which 
nence py result from them. The Report evinces a subdued but desperate 
nocratit- hn" bring in Hindi for the whole of India: 1965 still remains with 
je Tesh Port a target date, although it ruefully admits that “it has not 
tally / s Possible for us to furnish a regular time-table by dates — and 
ry wie lus as to how Hindi should be introduced into the business of the 
d of hgp 85 to accomplish the general change-over within the period 
Pliny the Constitution". I submit the situation now is hardly ripe 
f lii 1n this revolutionary change-over in Indian affairs, while 
F6 not redet ready on the one hand, and the non-Hindi peoples too 
fts of hi Y either on their part. As one who has devoted over 40 
b the di ls life to the study and teaching of Indian Linguistics and 
[lion qusideration of linguistic problems, T am definitely of 
là, ag un the linguistic question is not at all so very urgent for 
efore > Persons, ardent patriots most of them, seem to think. 
„cannot be a party to the Recommendations suggested in 
? Nor can I accept the views and arguments and con- 
it. 


et forth in 


NS. 
fct. TE anythin i knowledge and experience and 
Vang aE aan ANE use of Hindi as one of the 
d, But pes of India (side by side with English) for quite a long 

is ave always insisted upon the retention of English 
Tat Hin Education, and law and administration, pending the 
Tom Engr and other Indian languages would be able to take 
nc Sh. The use of Hindi I have suggested for deco- 


int i en, if suitable, for inter- 
KM e complete exclusion of 
ple in non-Hindi 


students learning one oth 
: GA actively occupied in prop is 
dent f theo unitary, basis, and 100 oT nd Rashtra-Bhasha 


the W h of the 
^ of Wardha For ien T was misunderstood by my - 
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Bengali-speaking friends, and I came in for a good deal of unin | raised 
criticism, even abuse, for supporting, as they thought 5 One nd thi 
against Bengali. I remain a confirmed advocate of the Ro IN pur edt 
for all Indian languages, and I feel certain that in our Bre ANS) he cou 
sooner or later we shall do what I consider to bea most Bs ations | 
thing—viz., adopt a modified Roman alphabet for. all oun i 
languages. I occasionally write in Hindi—I have four books in Hi p 
besides a number of articles. I.have intimate friends among vi p^ 
and scholars of Hindi everywhere. One of my books obtained tg Eo 
the U.P. Government one of its highest prizes—this is my Bhuj b 
Arya-Bhasha Aur Hindi. For another book (on the Rajat: t 
Language) I received from the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan the Pit of the | 
kar Prize as the best book in Hindi on a liguistie subject for i 
year of its award. I have been made an Honorary Member oi 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Banaras, and the Hindi Sahitya % 
melan gave me the title of Sahitya-Vachaspati for my services | 
Hindi. In 1948 at an International Conference of Lingi 
Scholars in Paris, as a member of the Permanent Intemutit 
Council of Linguists (CIPL), I had suggested that as the Ù 
language of the world in point of numbers speaking or unden# à 
ing it, and as the representative language of Modern India zm ay 0 
should be recognised as one of the official languages of the Un T to 2 
Nations Organisation (UNO), taking its place beside English, ie 
Spanish, Russian and Chinese. I have a great love for Hindi”) 
of course, to the exclusion of Bengali and English and Sanskrit 
as a great and a growing language, which, when voluntarily oA 
ed, will be a most desirable thing for the whole of India Sp 
welcome the way in which Hindi is being given a prominen EJ 
in the facade of our All-India national life, side by side with al 
and with the regional languages in our non-Hindi States wig $ 
publie sign-boards and notices as in the railway and the P E 
and in the state documents with a foreign context); ae 
Help people all over the country to familiarise ines asa fli 
indi and induce them to be drawn favourably 0 di. | 
Symbol and Bond of Union for our United States of In 


Folli 
Commi: 
items r 
having 


= 
en 


d: 
With all this background, I feel that the direction t 

events have been fens in s EN the Commission P 
function, makes it imperatively necessary, to keep 1 "out 
precious heritage of Indian Unity, to revise our view h 
tent to which we should push Hindi and the speed Y Offi 
should try to make it the Rashtra-Bhasha, or State or ds bo 
age of India, and to reorient our official attitude tow? idi sta if 
and English (partieularly in the Centre and the Paa ; 
among Congress circles). T honestly feel that I am ^ 
pient “Hindi Imperialism”, which will be all the moe oti y 
as Hindi has not yet acquired any pre-eminence OV? eure jj 
ages of India except its weight of numbers. S ree ft 
gentsia in the Hindi States are of course generally r it 
some of them have shown the greatest concern ovi 
half-educated and uneducated people are boun 
reaction, and it is the common men—the masses 
in a matter like this, where a universal attitude of u 


beings, are not free. from T ipeuism, gnd,fpeir eXP^" 
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. | eq very high. This is also my conviction, after careful observation 
Uniting fi ng, “that the relegation of English to a secondary place in 
 Hinjj j E education and public life will ultimately not be for the good of 

d ntry. Hence I beg to differ from the findings and recommend- 


B she cou eg 
P. f the Commission's Report. 


| gtlons O. 

What I consider just and proper I am stating below in my pro- 
posals ior Recommendations to the President. I am also giving in 
ld iret my reasons for making these proposals. They should be before 
| ie Governments, the Legislatures and the People, in. all the parts 
{ofthe Country. It is only in this way that more points of view 
S than one may be considered by persons who deal with the destiny 
: of the people. 


nber of à 


rhitya Ss B. THE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Services | 

Lingus Following the terms of reference indicating “the duty of the 
aternatt Commission to make recommendations to the President" on the five 
the i lms mentioned in Article 344 of the Constitution of India, while 


sa pute “due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advance- 
- aM of India and the just claims and‘ interests of persons belong- 
Z| èto non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to public services’ — 


P md babsctully to make the following Recommendations to the 


| nane Considering that the Hindi-speaking people will have a 
] Which ; ud permanent advantage over non-Hindi speakers, if Hindi, 
| Comes z : he regional language and mother-tongue of the former, 
a 8a cons >e used for all the official purposes of the Union; and that 
| Mal the aaence India will have a privileged class of Hindi-speakers 
f ^ partments of public life and administration; 
I Consiga. i 
f indama ering also the fact that as an immediate consequence the 
[m u etal rights of the non-Hindi speakers in the matter of their 
S Sure to be profoundly affected both in a pan-Indian 
3 Well aS wi a . ^ ` 
C within their States; 
sider; z A s 5 I the 
| tious s... 8 further that the present political situation in _ 
i| nt hates of India i i ormal and full of fer- 
| thronus ndia is at present quite aed jealousies and 
ious for any far-reaching 
the linguistic and 
particularly 


ri 
nes of various sections of the Indian people, 


are outside of the Hindi orbit; ~ 


indi language for the 
ds for the time 


j| thes 
J ct 


a the progressive use of the 

tla, Urtboses EIC ; 

PW u$ as; of in a d B CB 

rie essan may dM m other grave coma o 
id Within the Union: and the Committee to e a eT 

of Article 344 of the Constitution pe oe e the 

fof the situation in the m the wishes of 


i, s ducati dene jenc à m 
d; cation, administrative effici this connexion, while 


recommendations. The President is also respectul 


S. * s TS 
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requested to give due weight to the altered situation in the ¢ 
in the above matters before issuing any directions in accor qa 
the Report. 


ui | 


wil 


(b) The restrictions on the use of the English language fora 
or any of the official purposes of the Union, in the interests of Ins 
Unity and Harmony, Efficiency in Administration, and Advancen 
of the Indian People in Science and Technology as well ag in i E 
Humanities, similarly for the time being be kept in abeyance ü fi 
the same procedure be followed in the Committee as under serie} 
(4) of Article 344 as for Item (a) above. i 


The Items (a) and (b) should be considered as two aspecis¢ 
the same proposition. 


(c) For the present, for all the purposes mentioned in Artit 
348 of the Constitution, the use of the English language be continu 
as now, and the States be given the fullest liberty to use Engl 
with translations in the regional language as and when necessary- 
Hindi as an Indian language being optionally used in non-H) 
States as a symbol of Indian Unity, for certain set and formalpr| 
poses, with a translation in English and/or the regional language?) 
required. 


(d) The international forms of the Indian numerals which W 
been once accepted for the convenience of the whole of India H 
only for easy communication but also for scientific purpos® || 
retained in pan-Indian Hindi. But for Hindi as a regional EN i| 
the Hindi forms of the numerals may be continued, subject 4 
use of international numerals side by side or alternatively: 


ovara" | 
(e). A language cannot be developed to order, and the pt i 
of a. time-schedule before a language is actually develope ent. 7 
futile and exasperating because it is impossible of achiever yi 
Sri K. M. Munshi has pertinently observed: “Unters 
becomes in some measure a powerful instrument of os p 
the hands of the educated men, it cannot replace d E 
language of power". The mind of the people mus d cili] 
modernised, and sufficiently advanced in both science a ; 
before its language can become an adequate vehic i 
expression of the mentality of a modern and progresi 
in politics as much as in other departments of life. 
; aera peit 
It will finally rest with the different States using Aa 
regional languages to decide, after Hindi has been volun a sellig a] 
by them and a knowledge of it has spread among their "bopyethal 
to what extent Hindi can be used for communicaUO fate gui 
Union and the State Governments and between one 
ment and another. 


«ag the a 
I would therefore recommend that for the time p pi | 
having a definite time schedule for the above pu) and 
abeyance (as the Majority, Report also has suggests a 
concentrate now on the spread of Hindi in non-H!D t ems 
through voluntary effort on the part of the States ^ quin"* | 
that Hindi be developed as a suitable medium ur ia 
a 
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| reative knowledge through the exertions of the Hindi-speaking 
by Pipes and the Hindi-using States, X 159 


I recommend further in this connexion that with a view to make 
ie whole of India take up the idea of having an Indian language 
s the symbol of Indian Unity (and we should not forget the over- 
| whelming claims of Sanskrit in this matter) the study of Hindi 
int} stould be fostered and encouraged by each non-Hindi State, even 
| though its study at present has not much cultural and intellectual 
in} value for non-Hindi speakers. In this connexion, making one of the 

Modern Indian Languages (other than Hindi or Urdu) a compulsory 
subject of study for Hindi-speaking areas will be a very helpful 
| gesture of voluntary reciprocity which will largely conduce to inter- 

lingual understanding. This will also strengthen the pan-Indian 
Unity which already exists through English, and exists also to some 
| tent both through Sanskrit and Bazar Hindustani (the latter 
5| mainly among Aryan-speaking urban people in North India). 


r The reasons and arguments for making the above Recommenda- 
dons are stated below. 


C. REASONS AND ARGUMENTS 


. (di nh 

i 1) Some Primary Considerations. 

poses | These Recommendations are made, according to my lights, in 
lengi D best interest of the people of India. In making them, the 
T wach has been realistic and practical and not idealistic and 
ly. imental. Tt; 


l| Shera, Cro i TANT: ok isli ia ei 
| Pheres +, 9PPIng up in the way of the establis f ) 
i ime in the place of English, and one has also to consider the rival 


there S langu i i ` other country where 
| a are eee policy for India, or for any 
i es DRIN numerous languages, we should have five primary 


(i T i 
a Maintenance of National Unity; 
(iii) Maintenance of Efficiency of Administration; 


vancement of Knowledge among all sections of the 
.. People; 
v Mai iti ll Citizens, with- 
ntenance of Equal Opportunities for a rS 
(v) Sut Siving RRS EES to any particular group; and 
Preserving India’s Self-respect as an Independent People. 
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India is a polyglot and multi-religious nation, and the fundamen | 
E 


necessity for India to exist as a nation is the anenig | 
beoe qoe of the Unity that underlies her Diversity ina ani | oe 
and Religion. A particular language can have a value in pue "i 
corporate life as a whole in so far as it tends to prom Tri an 
strengthen that Unity. Ole ani dep] 
(ii) How Hindi came to find a place in the Constitution as 4 ; 1 
Language of India. E n Oa 
Hindi was selected, out of the 14 main languages of t D 
as enumerated in the 8th schedule of the Tons by d S 
Constituent Assembly of India and not by a Parliament consisting cde 
of properly elected representatives of the people. People inm sis 
Hindi areas agreed to accept Hindi, some with enthusiasm and othe 
with doubt and misgivings, mainly because they had an meg| ,. 
feeling that India lacked that linguistic unity which was thogi| D) 
to be so vital for a free people. It was thought desirable that aa 
free nation, India should set up an Indian language as a symbol új » ; 
her national unity and give it the status of an official language. JE yea 
situation has changed since the passing of the Constitution, special the 
in West Bengal and in Madras, where large sections of the peop aliv 
would like to keep English as the Official Language of India bo who 
because of their love for their own languages which have benefi ism 
through English and also for reasons of Indian Unity M ma 
advisability or feasibility of having more than one language (U^ | one 


as in the case of Switzerland, for example) as official languages 
a vast ccuntry like India was not seriously taken up at the time. oe B ceni 


Were so very much accustomed he naturalness and conve | u: 
of English as the common M M education and adminim Nip 
‘lon in India and as a unifying factor bringing close to each d| and 
(first in the consciousness of the intelligentsia and then ig) afi 
the people in general) the various linguistic groups of India i| tom 
could never think of the inconvenience of a multiplicity of Tanti | Sie 
in place of English. Then we could not even dream of thet 7 w| also 
of any future linguistic exclusiveness and conflict joining 9 dust Ae 
latent regionalism and fissiparous tendencies. Hindi ot H chang | Mo 
replacing English, we then thought, would be as simple E. us mo 
^ one garment for another. Hindi was chosen also because i ha M 
most widely understood language of North India, which N 
penetrated into the South with groups of settlers from toel o 
(though it could not spread among the masses there, e ud fl has 
extent in Hyderabad, for which there were political neoa fte l sf 
had just made ourselves free from the British YOK? rule y T 
generations of intensive struggle, and dislike of fore’? sorci D 


in many quarters coloured our attitude towards 
language. An inherent orthodoxy connected W1 
strengthened this attitude of exclusiveness. Also 7? es 
people thought that it was: incompatible with the pede 

nation to continue the foreigner's language im its 

The selection of Hindi was further hastened by 

; Indian script, the Nagari (which has become the accea 
Script for Sanskrit during the last 100 years mainly 73 its. 

a British influences working through the Universities) an 

. words, seemed to focus the Indian national sentiments 


VOR 
5 
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ame forces which led to the disruption of India into India and Pakistan. 
Am ani indi also became, for many people, the symbol of Hindu religious 
a Tag orthodoxy, both in North India and elsewhere, just as Urdu was 
Idi associated with an Islamic background. This attitude however was 


deplored and sought to be counteracted by Mahatma Gandhi himself: 


Thus, in an atmosphere of both success and frustration, of 
dation and apprehension, and of hope and fear, and very largely 
at the importunacy of the North-Indian Hindi-speaking members of: 
the Congress Party, that Hindi was given the place in the Constitu- 
tion of India as the Official Language of the Indian Union, with, 
English as an alternative which was to be gradually restricted in 
stages (also envisaged in the Constitution) and ultimately to be: 


eliminated from the public life of India. 
nd others í 

nej| p, : 
thou (iii) The Present Position of Hindi with the backgrounds of (a) Indian. 


Political Ideals, and (b) the Rising Tide of Linguism. 


The trend of events in India, particularly during the last few 
years after Independence, has given rise to anxious thoughts for 


le peop? the future in the minds of Indian leaders and statesmen who are. 
dia bot alive to the realities of the situation, both at home and abroad, and 
penefid| Who have a wide vision which goes beyond the horizon of regional- 
ity. TÉ sm and ‘sectarianism. During these 8 years attempts have been. 
se (thie | made, and are being made to prepare Hindi, from its position as; 
ages ft) me of the ordinary languages of the Indian Union (although used 
me, Ne} and understood in its numerous ungrammatical forms by a good per-- 
veniett | entage of the people of North India) to that of “the first among: 
ministi | UM among the languages of India. It was thought that with the. 
ch ot) aport of the State and the exertions of the people both within 
, thai’) “A outside the Hindi area, Hindi could easily be transformed into. 
p co and proper vehicle ‘which will adequately express both the. 
angle em Posite culture of India and the requirements of modern life in. 
sibl als, t€ and technology, and thought and literature. . Attempts i 
ces a ax been made to spread the knowledge of Hindi in the non-Hinc 

$ a ! Mode To: develop or support the growth of Hindi as an expa n 
bane | m “tn Speech and to diffuse its knowledge, considerable te o 

UE A have been spent and are being spent by the Centre, and also 
ha ott me of the States. 


atform an atmosphere 
cael as one of the pillars. 
sm. People of those. 
d as the language of 


I 
has nee meanwhile, from the press an 
(if not Created that Hindi is to be TeBarc? 
d SEN EN pivot) of Indian e 
E oo oon thusiastically sup- 
Porteg 92, Of publie life and of literature have enim n 
an ed this idea. ' There has been nevertheless persistent obje 


S indi d from leaders in 
the p Otests from most of the non-Hindi RE CU hs onc 


- way Main o s ic life—pro E re 
1 toys audible is Mn EE DE rete "voice of oon A "s 
J| People € Centre and from the Hindi-using N them- — 
Selyeş Partieularly in the Hindi areas, have EE expan : 

- Sin ot 2, the belief that promoting the He ane all Indian citi ens, 
S matte el over India is fs Pd end that any or : 

ateve they may ve ont: 
Sven Bec casein to ites contrary, Suggs 


"s 
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:advisability of retaining English (even on the part of 3 i 
TSOng 


“speaking other languages and who have not accepted Hindi) ; du 
‘sidered to be tantamount to treason against the State m ne In 
been a rather quick crystallisation of this attitude amon n ote 
the intelligentsia in the Hindi-using areas, in spite of SO qu 
protest against it by a number of liberal-minded educations P 
businessmen and industrialists, politicians and political leaded | she 
“This attitude, which is manifesting itself of late as a mil yacul 
linguistic Chauvinism in certain Hindi areas, is creating a a enth 
siderable amount of misgiving and opposition among speakers di gine 
languages other than Hindi—including persons who have been active ic 
and ardent supporters of Hindi and whose strong and reasoned | ` 
advocacy of Hindi has won the approbation of even the Hind T 
:Speaking people. appea 
dange 
_ But a statement of our conception of an official language and ow | Me's 
implementation of it is now being felt to be necessary, particularly | barrie 
from the side of the non-Hindi peoples, for the above-mentioned and | 3d tl 
‘various other reasons. The foremost among these reasons as stated tic B: 
before are: Maintaining the Unity of India; Preserving the Efficiency | Vake’ 
‘of Administration; Ensuring the Intellectual Advancement of the | 0 
Indian People; and Ensuring Equal Rights for all citizens in State | cin 
Services without permitting special privileges to one group; while ed th 
at the same time Preserving India’s Self-respect in the Comity % | dece | 
Nations. cally, 
: To m percej 
The theoretical acceptance of Hindi in the Constitution in I^^ | Occasi 
"whether it was enthusiastic or just formal, was thought to y | oug 
‘something very simple. Now we are face to face with the S87 | Minor 
- realities .of the situation. After the move in the Centre ant n | Haime 
the Hindi-using States to establish Hindi, a move which is bea now | sreng 
more and more insistent, the Linguistic Problem, which unti rl 
Was never one of much practical importance or urgency s) à pa 
‘country, has been made to assume (at least in certain quarte el IE T 
very great importance. It has taken the form of rivalry d the | Darts | 
Hindi (as a regional language in Hindi-speaking States) oid | h fhe 
Regional Languages of the non-Hindi States; between the Pd poth | tticteg 
Languages and English; and between English and Hindi (Hin y and | Latin 
as a Regional Language and as the proposed Official Language on | of Tel 
‘the attitude to the last aspect of the problem is different ge | AD, ; 
Hindi States from that in Hindi States. Many matters. of chos || | 
importance which we never thought of in our unthinking D " 
optimistic enthusiasm are now presenting themselves; india BU rind 


now appear even to jeopardise both the basic unity Dem 


her intellectual pre-emi URSUS 
trative Eeey, ence, and are threatening 


Men are actuated by senti ion rather t 
iment and passion rather 

sense, and the atmosphere in the mind à Indian peop.e 

sent moment, as in the case of most other peoples in tf | fo 


sa 


reason. The most disconcerting thing that we can hine pe | 
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| This is the direct result of the move to replace English by Hindi: 
and to give to Hindi a position of privilege in the non-Hindi areas. 


Persons 

IS a i i i 

ere ha In this connexion the observations of Sri K. M. Munshi may be: 
Some of quoted: 


Sincere “Movements are afoot to eliminate English rapi j 

sinc e af 1 pidly from several 
S gheres of life; Hindi cannot take its, place with equal speed; the: 
nie vauum is being filled by regional languages. By an over- 


enthusiastic effort at removing English from its place, Hindi has not. 
gined; it has lost. Nationalism is suffering an eclipse. Regional. 
consclousness is growing. 


1 active 
asond | ^, : : c aee 
Hindi: Though to the ordinary mind the elimination of English 
appears to be a highly patriotic performance, our greatest 
danger to-day is militant regional linguism. It fosters the love of 
nd our | "es regional pride and aggressiveness. It creates a psychological 
cularly | barrier between ‘my’ people who speak ‘my’ language in a region 
ed and | aid the ‘other’ people who speak the ‘other’ language. This linguis- 
stated | tie Balkanization of India is bringing serious consequences in its: 
ciency | Wake”. 
of the 
| Stale | Our leaders in the Congress never anticipated the present 
while | uation when for all these years they have fostered and propagat- 
o ed the id ; : M y : 
ity of dece ita tea of India being a Federation or Union of a number of 
ca 2 talised States which were distinct from each other linguisti- 
rae The implications from this ideology might have been dimly” 
, 19%, ped but were not at all fully anticipated and understood. 
o be | enou ae warnings and protests were not strong and categorical 
stark | Minott The concept of Linguistic Minority Nations (not Linguistic 
nd 1 | claimed. Groups within a Single Nation) which is officially pro-: 
oming | Stensthenin "Ommunist countries has indirectly or directly been. 
not q “ning the latent tendencies along this line. 
ow | (iv) Ee. : : 
rs) à ) Linguistic Intolerance, a New Menace for the Unity of India. 
weel T : : 
j the bars © People of India, in their history, just as in most of the other 
jon | n their 7 © world, were never particularly intolerant or exclusive: 
‘poth i trict anguage-consciousness There was a general and unres- 
ani | latin eec btance of Sanskrit in ancient and mediaeval India, ike 


teligion a accepted in pre-Reformation Europe, as AM 


S Well as culture. At the end of the DE mm 


r Intoleran 3 . 
: tat the form : : 
p in somes n dt and for which the English 
m ‘Sm’ is being applied. 

ous h 1 Independence 

hu 3ppeni i State before our 3 

| ; forced, the TE. Ht dere 11 per cent. of RU 
thigh” the people of the State not only in Plone we did 
Sher education) met with very little protest, as we Cid. 
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mot understand the realities of the situation there. Afte 


«nce, provincial rivalries and jealousies were becomin I 
-ed through language as its chief medium. Happenings p oncentr gha 
-the Indian States did not perturb the Central Administrati “mery ofi 
ready there was manifest some want of sympathy for the E `| Indi 
«of the minorities in some of the States, although this wa BS gon 
as bad as positive intolerance. But linguistic minorities y m Ye | prio 
always getting a square 'deal in the matter of their langues Mit Kha 
schools and colleges within particular States. But matters wi] sec 
brought to a head when the principle of Linguistic States E ue 
adopted, and then only half-heartedly applied in certain insta "m 
The safeguards recommended for linguistic minorities by n USE 
States Reorganisation Commission were not given proper attenti de 
"The result has been an outburst of what may be condemned s W 
Linguistic Fanaticism which has become something as anti-nationl nu 
-and anti-social as Religious Fanaticism. Quite a number of re E 
.ponsible persons in the Hindi-speaking States, too, are not free fron ae 
it. This has made our leaders nervous, particularly after certain att 
-anti-social happenings took place in many of the States arisin ils D 
directly out of the States Reorganisation Commission’s Recomme Oriy 
dations. We have raised a Frankenstein, and we are now recoilin schol 
un front of it. The Jinn has been let out from the jar in which! Engl; 
“was imprisoned, and it now refuses to go inside it once again. (gen 
., Hindi has been proposed as the Official Language of India, a W 
‘its supporters everywhere go much further than that. They de | gy. 
it as the National Language of India. Some wish to rename e Sans: 
as “Bharati”, the Language par excellence of India. Some T durin 
have started a slogan like this: *Hind, Hindu and Hindi, these re gave 
are one". Our Prime Minister has again and again reiterate je} Hom 
view that India has not one but fourteen national language, Hind 
‘does not give any special pre-eminence to Hindi as a langua |J RN 
the rest, and rightly too. Now that people in non-Hindi a nt i} Hind 
faced with the task of learning Hindi with the idea of ds in litera 
replace English, and they are being politely asked to heP gel S 
"development of Hindi as something of a sacred duty, wing ihe) a ds 
naturally getting anxious and nervous, and are review! AR 
attitude towards Hindi. dr 
: f petros" | Eun 
Xv) Hindi (Khariboli) as a Language of Modern India: A Ae full! MS 
; | 
People outside the Hindi orbit feel that Hindi -is a oy | Ens 
developed language which can take the place of Englis to its Pl E 
most ardent supporters of Hindi in Hindi areas are alive | 
ae deficiencies as an effective medium of expression: ^. conh y la x 
Ko His higher vocabulary it has not as yet come to 2 cakers thee 
Policy which is universally supported by all of its SP they: 


1 
£ Suny 
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ndepen Hindi itself is one of the youngest languages of India—of course 
Mcentra ghariboli Hindi of prose, which features in the Constitution as the 
Some of ficial Language and aspires even to be the National Language of 
On. AL India. The scientific linguistic aspect of the question need not be 
aN guages | sone into in detail in the present context. The fact remains that 
3 NOt yet prior to 1850 there was very little of what may be described as 
Were nj Khariboli Hindi. This Hindi was still at the cross-roads during the 
‘ES in} cond and third quarters of the last century. During this period, 
TS weef 4 rather halting means of expression was being created on the basis 
tes wa of Urdu, with a Sanskrit vocabulary. (including a number of palpa- 
nstances ble misuses and solecisms) largely taken over from Bengali. With 
by itel the development of the Arya Samaj Movement in the Panjab and 


tention | Uttar Pradesh, and tne sentimental as well as political regard for 


med F Hindi which had manifested itself in Bengal, Hindi entered into a 
S stage of contest with Urdu. This contest is not yet over, in spite of 
d i the creation of Pakistan, for which this was one of the vital issues. 
ree MOn I Khariboli Hindi was gradually established as a fairly expressive 


certain 
arising 
ommen: 


vehicle during the fourth quarter of the last century, finally taking 
its place beside the other languages like Bengali, Gujarati, Marathi, 
Oriya, Assamese, Tamil and the rest; and some  Hindi-knowing 


a scholars from. among Gujaratis, Bengalis and Panjabis as well as 
: English-educated people of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar and Rajasthan 
: (generally with an Urdu background) took part in this work. 

dia, att ; 

deserit | | With the foundation of the Nagari Pracharini Sabha at Banaras 
re Hind e 60 years ago, the people of North India—the present-day Hindi 
je e| esar or Hindi World—became Hindi-conscious. Bengal politicians 
seii | oring the Swadeshi Movement days (first decade of this century) 
ated D Ey * it some impetus. And, above all, it was Mahatma Gandhi, 
get indi Hie Non-Cooperation days, who was responsible for bringing 
age OT in No to its present pre-eminence in our political life, particularly 
rem j ud India. Right up to the twenties of this century, Ruane 
aking) lite Was just a straggling camp-follower in the pans A ee 


in| p etary lan I CRI eis 
M S ON guages. K} Hindi in the meanw. f 
meel the erone que Rs vost in four or five different 
| and Es Speech, which, linguistically considered, are real Ud 
| ad got dialects, like Rajasthani, Kosali or Awadhi, and Baojpats 
n ting the Laithili, which last has been added to the Hindi or 
| lor : ast two à / (The uestior QUE : 
tatg di Bhasha and Gite alle alek of Western Hind, dS 
HT Conveni, found in the Khariboli or Standard Speech o d 
it] able dum literary form, first in prose and then In poetry too, suit- 
arie anging modern times). 
| lang’ matter o; : ; ia, speaking various 
if] trStages After of fact, people in North e o P little poetry in 
| » an dialects, had so far cultivated ony. ME 
| Re d tor practical every-day as well as official erus 
3|. qntury eed of prose they had from the beginning tne TA 
| NN adopted Urdu Cae Ff eum I heu 
i ome-s iddle an h Engi QE 
ef Urdu vun ed NES em for the administrative services 
Mrs and medica ; 
aw) the most importan 
e CCepted all over the Panjab, Uttar Prade 
€ater part of the last century. 
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the Nagari script and the vocabulary of Sanskr; 
pre dale result of a Hindu or md Not 
script also became admitted by the Britis > qs AB 
Pradesh and Bihar, one could think of Le Mi i Uia 
rising young speech Hindi. Gradually Hindi journali. Urdu to thi 
being. Hindi prose, being in this way ready at NES Came inip 
supplied a need in the school. The Speakers of the Vas etl 
and dialects, so long as the new tradition of Khariboli on languaga 
develop, were in the peculiar position of usine one indien ur 
(the Khariboli) for prose, while reading or com osi. A m 
Braj-Bhasha or Awadhi, Rajasthani or Maithili. Eh n 


develo e ji 
m, and the x ty 


: à S Mme er In this langi 

young language, viz. Khariboli Hindi, came i i ata 
the mne of Hindustani or Urdu = 2 DES pe MUS A 
m lts various ungrammatical “Bazar” forms in th 1 yy | or Us 
India as a legacy of the Moguls, and became m RE e alliec 
speech for North India, from Panjab to Bihar, bene P" imd 
U; me as was natural, by the town-dwelling Hindus. Hindustania| © 
r x which had developed in Delhi from 1740 onwards, had previos | POS 
die at SDa ed already over the greater part of Northern India i| #24 
Ka m The Muslim aristrocracy and ruling classes and their | oe 
esis aoe other Hindu associates had strong cultural and admi | d 
ad Ea Vth the Delhi Court and the Delhi élite, and Uri | EE 
prepared the? rat y accepted as a standard form of speech. Usd | sine 
ping into it proud, and Khariboli Hindi had no difficulty in st? | e 
Mathys n S Shoes, particularly in Eastern Uttar Pradesh, Bibi | adop 
Writing the Nepont Madhya Pradesh. With its Indian system | whi 
volti m F a and its natural leaning towards Sanskrit al a Ha 
ibtdareetheraess ae t to emulate the earlier Braj, Awadhi and Mai Lang 
Khariboli ee as the growing prose literature of Modern Beng | doc 
Indian Hind 1 met the emotional and cultural needs of Nor posse 
homage of u revivalism, Tt immediately received the enthusi® Doy, 
attuned t th large percentage of Hindus, not only of those "m Beng 
of Urdu bi eir erso-Arabic Script and the Perso-Arabic vocab quf Kann 
own but mu also of persons who had made Persian an Urdu cul accep 
ture Bi dh wished to come back within the fold of Sanskr j| sean 

the most convenios" S anSkritised Hindi in the Nagari SU] 
à language, venient medium which could be set up 83$? | auk 
the ; 
1 s Sow: 
aureis ttation was like this: North Indian peoples Critic 
Garhwali guages like Braj-Bhasha, Awadhi, Bhojpuri be also; 
to E etc. took to Urdu (wherever English Schools P Some 
not develo; qd then to Khariboli Hindi, as their own Present | and | 
them by the a prose style—they took up what was P' itu 
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d, ag the | ali, Oriya, Assamese, Gujarati and Marathi, and of the eat 
© Na | dian languages, now feel for their mother-tongues. Pi 
iy Uttar ainst this attitude are not wanting. Witness the movement (half- 
d to thi n arted and not generally supported) for Vikendrikarana or Decen- 
ie Ith | iralisation started by Rahula Sankrityayana and Banarasidas Chatur- 

erefore vedi and others, to set up the so-called dialects of Hindi as indepen- 
anguags dent literary languages, and the movements which .have started 
d mi| from within for re-establishing Rajasthani (Marwari), Maithili, and 
angue | yen Bhojpuri and Magahi, Chattisgarhi and Awadhi as literary 
MU lnguages outside of the Khariboli Hindi. : 

ery 

he A peculiar thing about Khariboli Hindi is that those who speak 


or use it as an inheritance, having this language (or dialects closely 
allied to it) as the language of the home, have for the last 250 years 
shown a decided preference for Perso-Arabic words, and now do not 
istani or | £l happy over the highly Sanskritised Hindi which is being pro- 
previous posed as the pan-Indian Official Language acceptable to the non- 
ndia j| Hindi areas. Those who habitually speak other speeches at home 
ndia i| y. à y Sp p 

j| like Rajasthani, Awadhi, Bagheli, Bhojpuri and even Maithili and 
| Central Pahari, are now taking a hand at language-making in Khari- 
boli Hindi, frequently possessing neither the true Hindi (ie. West- 
| em Hindi) inheritance nor the Sanskrit tradition. This peculiar 
| Situation has strong repercussions on the free and natural develop- 
| Ment of Hindi: its native speakers go one way, and those who have 

adopted it go another way. The result is largely a linguistic chaos, 


tem d Died | 
krit MY 4 n 1s now being sought to be passed on to the rest of India as 
Maiti [E ony of Contrasts, and as the Official as well as the National 
Bengl| ap enge of India in the making, to supplant English and possibly 
North Bs to restrict the free use of the other languages. People who 
usi | mous. as their mother-tongues well-formed languages with a conti- 
se | Ben Srey history of over a thousand years and more, like 
abi | Kare» Assamese, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, Telugu, Tamil and 
D accept a and even Panjabi and Maithili, feel very diffident about 
rit 8 | ^18 this new creation, particularly when: by direct and indirec 
i A i “1s attempted to be forced upon them. 
jite This ; pi P 
| the 5 the background of Hindi. Naturally its literary outpt 
ES cen nt day cannot be said to be superior te. pu Ta i 


aW | owie important languages of India. Its mo i 
4 is no doubt, andes as can be expected a modicum of 


: i d 

fe in the f f prose fiction and short stories, an 
poetry. e form of pro it has got by now 
Y. It must be mentioned, however; pa econ Travel 


of scientific literature in it, 
that even Urdu, 

à But Hindi, or for the matter of UE 
D its hi : d Perso-Arabic 
» is eae of its high percentage of Persian and Pareo rabie 


i l the iati 
ES Mog ostaa] development of an Indian, 
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English and its literature will be undoubtedly a m | 
asset than a knowledge of Hindi. i Uch more Valuahh | 


(vi) India and the English Language 


One could write quite a volume on the im ; 
the modern world and in India. English is mr E jell 
ed to be the window through which we can have air Fa novels 
outside. In our University life English is to continue fo ‘gt fm 
long period as an indispensable language, not merely for s ing 
years to come. It would be quite idle to set a time-limit ie i 
like this as it has been sought to be done, e.g., in the Indian C E qe 
tution. Such a move will be quite useless and even Terora m 
long as the present ideal for a single world culture is operatin 
Through English we can get not only intellectual but also spirit 
pabulum from the whole of Humanity. It will be the ideal to bring 
the best to the largest number of people possible, and for that Eng 


who J 
sort C 
home) 


English provides, and Hindi cannot i 5 » 
M erue provide direct access to creuit | had p] 
modern thought. This is a self-evident truth which neither requis | lini 


must be in possession of this great instrument of modern intel Son 

D and culture which will hls to bring iem at par with te 4 Bat mo 

; the world. Such directing intelligentsia may not form vail tam 
per cent of the population. "But they act as the necessary P 

bs modernism and for progress as well as a judicious consev | e The 

am the masses and the ordinary people, there are the we sabli 
ongues, which in all cases will benefit through their contaci mos | is do 
Dglish. This is the feeling which is present in the minds? diti 


of the peoples in the no o ; 0 
n-Hindi areas, who form a sor 
to the Fast, South, South-West and North-West of the 


. ni 
Besides, we must not forget the tonical value for the "2 
j te discipli ne of a language ike English, as one of the finest $ | 
eN a esion for all ideas, in any system of education. 
el od English this will be denied to our students. 
Or pee ectual deterioration which has come with re 
Indian x ion of this discipline is now an alarming fact in P 
education, whether at School or in college. 


It i à r 
a spirit ques Tally said that English education tends Ío p h 


have been the case with a 


but we shall be wantine ; 

: ting in gratitude if we do not 
to the, English-knowing Etat who have 5! 
have been tha icy intellectual uplift of the people 99 ^ an 
f ye een the guides and directors of the national upsure ply EC 
of the freedom movement. Higher culture always 97 ^ — | 
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gm. Sanskrit scholars had their sense of i 

fon, the masses; and if and when Hindi pee ae d Y 
ite élite all over India, signs are not wanting that Hi anaes x 
inglish j pople will similarly feel and pose to be superior to the ies pne 
E o their own groups who do not know Hindi, A superi i € 
ight f P jke this can be noted even now within the Hin mee pee 
= RE who have acquired Khariboli Hindi at school an eanas A 
state srt of it (frequently losing their grip over the lan 

5 “| tome) often take up a superior pose over those of thei e A 
a matter fellow-citizens who cannot rise above the k 
n Consti | Blaming education through or in E 
grade s 
perating 


Spi ^ English is our Most Valuable Vehicle of Knowledge, and it is a 


-to bring! great Je n 
hat Ene Sacy we have received from Europe. Like the railway, th 
iD i motor car, the telegraph, the television and other amen of 


Mod O^ fr t x 
ei odern Civilisation, the English language has been a powerful means 


l tongue | 
put iti 
creatii | 
requis | : 
1 | adem. 1s cloud. It helped to develop the latent qualities of our 
erally als ages, by our best writers in the present age being 
| engali: : A E 3 6 
Modern ‘tn di ee ia it is similarly true of most of our other 


US : 
at | Bur -2€ people in a spirit of exclusiveness say that English is poison. 


he I9 | But : 

m evel} be am People in India, barring the ultra-orthodox, consider it to 
pee | Wholesome and life-bringing food. 

rvat 


E Th . 
a) Stine Elish tradition in education and public life is a well- 
üs do hing, and it is an inheritance of the last 100 years which 


= 
[Lx 


traditio" an immense i indi t to develop a 

n good to India. Hindi has as yet to a p 

15 Years a he rest of India, and its own span of life is hardly 

Engli 

lj & Sh has no the common language of a 
Wilisation, een b. free, and has greater and 


ay o 
ls th the transmission of ideas and pnm: 
Da foreign language which is taught. In In i 
pu $ s ee Ben TES been raised to the 


Onesia. In Japan it is more Bu her encouraged E 
it is still English 
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which forms the most effective means of communication betwen al 
Chinese intelligentsia and the outside world, and stil] among Chi | 
of different and distant areas. The greater part of Black or At ness 
Africa (ie. Africa South of the Sahara) is within the English He 
In Egypt and Libya it is now more English than French E 
whole of Latin America is also leaning towards English through t 
predominant influence of America in business and politics and culis | 
English is now very rapidly spreading on the Continent in Europe 


We shall have to retain English as the most effective means af 
acquiring knowledge. The access to this language should be kept 
open to all and sundry at a certain stage in our education, At til . 
same time we shall go on developing our own languages—not Hint 
alone—and using them wherever it will be necessary, whether i 
bringing education to the largest section of our people or in approach 
ing the masses. , What Rabindranath Tagore had suggested log 
ago, I am glad to find that that ideal is getting some support fron 
the Report: viz. Bifurcation of Education—one course being mea 
for those who would not go in for higher studies and their educatin 
would be virtually confined to the mother-tongue (we fail to s 
the value of Hindi for such people who would mostly stay in tht) 
home States), while there will be another course with compulm|: 
English beside the mother-tongue. 

We want English, particularly people in the non-Hindi m 
because we love our own languages; and we want our Jangues | 


me 
ie 


rishi) 
ati wot j 


7 QUÉ | are 4 
eB 


English, and because of this India has been enable 
galaxy of scientists with world-distinction like J- © 
Ray, S. Ramanujan, Meghnad Saha, C. V. Raman, ; 
Birbal Sahni and others. In our national struggle for In | 
against English Imperialism, the Englishman's language, oth the 9 
been of supreme help to us and has furnished us Wi edom: gll i 
to be free and the methods and means to achieve 26° pot 
long as we are using our own languages also, We AE 
ashamed to use English as a vehicle of knowledge 9P 
munication, even though we are a free people. 
As ua English poet has said it: 
I could not love thee, dear, so much 
Loved I not honour more," 


We could not love English and Sanskrit so much ^ ro. 
love our Bengali or Tamil or Marathi or Assamese 7 
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it is just a kind of narrow nationalism or patriotism in blinkers 
that would consider English as anti-Indian or anti-national. We 
have been, and shall continue to be, most intensely national and 
patriotic with English. English will enable us to be even more 
truly Indian, understanding and appreciating the bearings of our 
civilisation, than we would be able to become without this great 
vehicle of intellectualism—for that is what English has become for 
ys; not only for us, but for quite a large part of Humanity. 


" Ch 
Or Afri 
ish or | 
ch. The} 
ough ths 
ad Culture 
Europe, 


Means of 
be kept 
1, At the 
-not Hindi 
hether in 
approach- 
sted long 


It has to be noted here that an English Heritage and a tradition 
of Intellectualism through the medium of English, which still 
continue to be among the most precious possessions of India, was 
ihe creation very largely of the Indians themselves, beginning with 
a personality like Ram Mohun Roy, “the Father of: Modern India". 
The English language was never imposed or forced upon the people 
port fron) of India. It was the Indians themselves who realised the value of 
ng meat} English in the present age for themselves, and almost everywhere 
educatin| the desire to learn English came from the intellectual leaders of the 
il to s| People. Of course, the question of respectable jobs in the Govern- 
y in thet} Ment and in private service, and of independent lucrative and 
mpulsoy] honourable lives in the professions, was there as an important 

enve: But with the Indian pioneers of English education, the 
Peralising influence of English studies was a goal in itself. This 
Bue the tone to the culture and mentality of Modern India, which 
H m at the synthesis of the best and abiding elements in the 
| Mages of both India and Europe. 


idi area 


A langua : dia: i "P for hi 
9 ge becomes his who can acquire it and use it for his 
| pres Be pent ‘and that of his fellows. A great percentage of the 
Al diy intelligentsia of India has made this fine vehicle of 
{8 out and science their own. Instead of throwing it away, we 
W| being Cultivate it and make it more useful in our national well- 
| flat ine ere are hundreds of thousands of Indians who do not think 

| 9 the Use of English as a common language in the present age, 
eh decker € historical circumstances and historical necessity in the 
nd of India, will in any way be derogatory to the self- 
| ot ndia: and a great many of our foremost thought-leaders 
í that opinion. g 


Wi 
) Our English Heritage in India—its all-embracing Character. 


P |. istic Te is one poi 9 liticians a 
I Dati i€ point which most of our pollu ; 
o| ides etlonalists clamouring for the removal o English fail to 


«cussedness", or of dena- 


> Or to perpetuate a class do - i 
appreciate a M national culture. He is on the other d 


‘ously or unconsciously, actuated by a Very deep intel-. 
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not conflict with the best that his ow nviro E 
India has given him, through, for ple, Sanskrit anent i | 
Mediaeval and Modern Indian 


anguages. This sense of intellegi 
spiritual values is not the same as his emotional satisfaction wi i 
one can get through his mother-tongue, the language of his childhog, | 

It can be described in one Word as all-inclusive "Intellectua] Hun Ry e 
of a mew type, which has been engendered in the Indian i eye 
through its contact with English; and this is the basis of the Indian e 
Renaissance of the 19th and 20th centuries. Both Yoga and Kshemg | sid 
in our national culture—the addition of new things which are of Am 
value which is Yoga, and the preservation of things of abiding worth and 
which is Kshema—our progressive as well as preservative mentali or | 
have been fostered by this "Intellectual Hunger", which English | the 
has brought to us. The fact remains that Hindi or any other India new 
anguage cannot act as a Substitute for English in Meeting this | tion 
"Intellectual Hunger", this urge of intellectual idealism and of; fort: 
broader humanism, this craving of a basic Spiritual exaltation which set 
in a way makes more broad-based the universal truths that are in of c 
inherited religion. This is certainly one of the mainsprings from | Pers 
which the plea for the retention of English is being made by mot | dom 
of our top-ranking scientists (and there is never a true scienti lang 
Who is devoid of idealism) and our great humanists as wel a | our 
political leaders With vision, in our present-day India. These are | plac. 
our seers and sages, and we Should pay respectful attention to ig | purp 
advice. The men of action must be guided by the men of though anci 
and vision; then alone Prosperity and success and happiness and a m it 
abiding policy, can be assured—as the Gita says: — ow t 
| Syste 
yatra yógéávarah - Kroén6, yatra — Párthó dhanur- dhaib | lng 
tatra $rír vijayó bhútir dhruvá njtir matir mama. scien 


Decor 
ence, would be quite Passive about the medium of teach a | Patte 
examination and about Compulsory English. The lessc ty 
less serious Students would vote for the mother-tongue a | ju 
and incompetence would Sometimes seek support from $ q as 
But the better class of Students, the intellectual type, tai f li In 
want really to acquire knowledge and not merely o and v y. | jg 
degrees, in the Present situation in the Universities r the tl B 
Country, will definitely, as T venture to think, vote Tol -tongu lo 
tion of English, Supplemented, it may be, by the mothe 

is this better class 1 


eu, 
is Inte^C e| Th 
Of stud who manifest this ed 
Hunger, ang they ar Sects 2 futur 


€ our greatest assets for the 

country, m: f 

; its ^ e 

I am glad to see that the Majority Report, in spite Ory e 

to replace English by Hindi in our Union affairs as d ity of P 

eless quite alive to the value and nec and some 

in at least higher education in India, and In TAY come 
aspects of our administration for quite a long time 

A 

91 
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rN) ARRA 


ynent i. | 
and “the The desire to eliminate English from the Indian setting is } 
“lectus. m two mental attitudes: (1) there is the inferiority cCOQU ONIS 
Which | if we use English, which is not an Indian language, we shall lose 
dhong face before other nations; and (2) we are deliberately shutting our 
e" eyes to the fact that India is a multi-ingual state which does not 
NU lave à common modern langüage which can claim the willing 
pa | homage of all and sundry. There is also a third attitude, fairly 
shem | wide-spread, which is that of Hindu or Muslim orthodoxy. This 
are of attitude refuses to see anything good in the civilisation of Europe 
E and will not admit the Hindudom (or Islam) has anything to learn 
En ul or borrow from Europe. It would advocate isolation for India in 
: Thelen the matter of expansion of her culture and its strengthening with 
mr new elements from the outside; it would like to avoid contamina- 
NI tion from the outside world. But as it finds itself a little uncom- 
a sel erably out of place and out of date in the modern and progressive 
LAM : up of a free India, we shall ignore this third attitude. It was 
e. M pure a different matter for Sanskrit, and to a limited extent for 
by mot } doni S a polyglot country, if we use English in certain 
ains where we do not have a common language and where’ our 


scientist 


Fall er languages have not as yet come up to the mark, we need not break 


our heart over it. Every State in India with its own language has 


nese ar | placed before ; P. l 

to their purpose rerit the ideal that it is to use its own languages for all 
thougti |. anci ani and English is to remain in the distant future largely as 
anda | ; y. Just as we have taken over modern experimental science 


| ny ] 

E puer. from Europe, with its laboratory and the terms used 
| stem of oratory, So we have taken over from English our entire 
darth | langua law and judiciary and of public administration; and the 
|. thro ud naturally has come with these. So long as we cannot 
| Science a at may be described as our English Heritage in 
nd in the administration of law and justice and in the vari- 


ence al | ous gas 
aps We lished 1Ces, for efficient conduct of business which has been estab- 
a the t ndla (we need not hurt our national feelings if we look 
avert | admini Situation and be thankful to the ideals of English 
eT ut P lon for this. remembering the ideal of our national 
and i teco le ee eva jayate “Truth alone triumphs”), we shall not 
a A i Mattern of pea triotic or less nationalistic for that The secun 
à i i S, OUr = 
AD | iy habits po being accepted everywhere. Oun Gress jon. er 


lm... x if i G 
| lg Wh te, our social atmosphere, our 2 
| eal te Maintaining the basic things in our Indian national 
| dj n lan 
| ied the mes and calendars in different parts o 
| de, Usin Rropean calendar for all practical 
look ae Dglish, where it is really of service to us, 
This į "Pon and cannot be looked upon as anti-national. 
ftainir d attitude. or ET 
plet QUI presen ration along lines which w 
are, c chew Geen E Fnentality EN be cane 
i goin ha B B 2 e we 
i With the 28 to substitute in its pa ne present 
Of geri sation th icti ission of English has roug t 
J te inte e A on Cede A progressive limitation 
Yyg lce p SCtual horizon, where it should expand more and more 
Bonus la, is to be noted ng our high school and college 
Oa be noted amo g j E dna lak oi 
na arming extent. There is an increasing ] 


the diversity 
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interest in all-India happenings and in: world events (except ; 
some limited spheres among a small number of students) and 
regionalism and even parochialism are encroaching upon the’ $ 
domains of a broad and enlightened nationalism and a cultured a 
internationalism, with slogans of all sorts stifling the sense of 
actualities. With English properly taught, there is a mental alert. i 
ness, an attitude of intelligent interest in all things and a generally 
higher level of efficiency which belie the accusations made against 
English. A judicious combination of the mother-tongue and English 
gives the best results. In a free India, the free and unfettered 
advance in intellectual equipment, mo matter whatever is the 
medium, should not be made subservient to the fetish of an Indian 
language. If we do this, being over-sentimental or .over-sensitive 
in favour of an Indian language, abandoning or restricting the 
finest medium for the acquisition of knowledge which India now 
has, we shall do so at our peril. The following observations of the 
Kashmir Government in its Reply to the Commission's Question. 
naire are quite à propos: “The continuance of English as a compul- 
sory subject in Secondary and University stage is likely to broaden 
the outlook of the educated class and thus to exercise a healthy 
influence on the advancement of national culture through the medii 
of India's nationallanguages". We are promising ourselves big 
things in the future, when, with the mind very largely cut off from 
the atmosphere of the entire civilised world which we can breathe 
only through English into our own languages, Hindi is intended to 
be established as the language of the Universities and of the higher 
‘branches of administration to oust English in all fields of Indian 
intellectual life: a well-established intellectual tradition is SOUS 
to be replaced by something which has as yet no existence (a 
too as quickly as possible, as some people want it). In other 
of India we do not feel at all optimistic about it. 


(viii) The Absence of a Hindi Tradition (even in the Hindi Areas) | 
in the Intellectual and Political Life of India. 


. aly 
As yet there is no intellectual tradition of any signifier i 
Which we can associate with Hindi, and neither the Hindi langue, m 
has any cultural or political pre-eminence. The developmen B IN 
particular language by endowing it with expressiveness an m | 
excellence is the business of those who speak it, and not of E of | 
who acquire it for obtaining bread-winning jobs. Quite ? I i 
sentimental gush we hear in connexion with the develop? pind | 
Hindi through the co-operation of non-Hindi peoples acq i qm 
Hindi. How can compulsory Hindi for non-Hindi speakers mites ] 
Of course, there were and are still some non-Hindi Wite | 
Bengalis, Gujaratis, Maharashtrians and Panjabis, who made that Pet 
worthy contributions to Hindi. So many foreigners, too, O7 phe | bith 
for Hindi, and for Tamil and Bengali and Oriya and Marati gd | 
onus of developing Hindi is thus sometimes laid upon noo ee 
Speakers as a generous gesture, to persuade them to take "P 
additional burden of learning the language and giving it E 
nent place which is intended for it. But modernising a” ; 
ing Hindi, to make it the adequate vehicle of modern $ 
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. ation its subtleties and nuances and nervous quali- 
A eater A Heritage of Intellectual Pre-emi- 
lies in the womb of the Future, and until and 
is created and acquires a meaning not only for 
but also for the Indian Man everywhere, it will 
a ly futile to seek to replace English by Hindi. The Hindi 
shee a be also leaders in thought and culture and science in 
gukers m are to make their language suitable for expressing the 
Bt oe culture and science of Modern India. _Exclusiveness 
Hetal for it, and Modernism is nothing if it is not based 
Intellectual Approach to Things, on Universalism or a desire 
dn eit ; y own all the great and good things 
f sai Man at any time and in any age, an 

E ies gered can EST us to put ourselves in 


app. ; 
eho ans of 
de in Hindi still 
s this Heritage 
ausing peoples 


ites of Intellectualism, Universalism and Imagination in all 
peres of life. It is a great responsibility for Hindi speakers wie 
mit to make Hindi replace English in the Indian scene. I can only 


ing to their notice the great prayer of Rabindranath Tagore: 

Tomar pataéka jaré dio, 

taré bahibàr& d&o gakati: 

"Vouchsafe to those to whom You entrust Your banner also 
the strength (sakti) to carry it”. 


sht é 

) he situati icing jt, is a very peculiar one 

b | ation, as we are now realising it, 1s DADOS 

rts es Here is a language which is in no way Superior I s 
a cnsuages of India, Everybody, including its own sprit 

E 3 most, ardent supporters, ruefully admits that i i E 


koe yet precise and well-developed enough, ee 
tia in ane immediate future a real vehicle for the whole 


[nta] Due iue or four conflicting ideolo 
| ary of science and culture, 8 : 
[tabag St Should take lesson from the tragedy of Urdu in 
Ii. has b tate during the last years of the Niz 
Jig of prostid by Sri K. M. Munshi: "tis ho 
aui pagand time-limi l 

te time St of Hindi DEUS the Unity of I ue Bux 
Jugo wig, MUSt not be forgotten that if India NE A m 


E f g 
d ec e world in intellectual equipment, QU E S 
je | ng». d-class linguistic instrument which is yet in the proc 

p | Nk) Th 

E | lang, de ‘ndi a Regional 
é itu, Su and Hyde Character of Hindi poe Jt hda is 


"Hee eS and as th d Official La 
€ X tesponsible fon Tiam in the Country 

Miss Serity wi leaders in the 
A Statea Y with whi litical and other -€ i 

_ “S have been supplanting English by Hindi has nothing 
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real pan-Indian nationalism about it. Non-Hindi 
S aor at all enthusiastic for Hindi, will be pardone qut 
think that it is primarily for their own advantage that Hid rigate 
speakers are eager to have their own language as the language ur 
the Indian Union. They may not fully understand it—they E pnt 
vaguely sense it, but they would not like to be told about it, ai m 
naturally would protest most virtuously, if this is rubbed in. By (OY 
they need not feel very virtuous over it by thinking that they are [^ 
bringing about the unity of India by driving out English by Hindi | 
It becomes very comforting for our conscience when some unmis. | 
takable advantages in the material world can be combined with |, 
some high ideal—when what is just our own cause becomes als | 
God's cause. Considering the advantages, immediate and long |- 
term, which everybody can envisage for them, the impatience of 
a large section of the Hindi-speaking people with the non-Hindi |; 
peoples for not showing the same fervour for Hindi is a very sad |i 
commentary on the utter incapacity on the part of the former to | 
understand the point of view of large masses of their own fellow 
countrymen. We must however admit that a number of supporters 
of Hindi are to be found among non-Hindi people also—people who 


The example which the Hindi people have set before India is | 
admirable: “Our own lan 


Hindi should not feel distressed or d 
set by the Hindi States is sought to be scrupulously followed a 


: t 
` new ; h their own mo 
tongues—the various ud masters, throug 


: onal languages will be used as t 
natural thing as official ] f ive States, 
all Possible contexts, anguages of their respectiv 


to Hindi as a ; * a 
nature of the t Substitute for English because 0 


: S of inde endent linguistic States. 
E do away with English at thie stage in our public li seed t 
Pe caldonawichimMT0 15 or 20 years, regarding the propos 


C 
] a SO the 
tion as sacrosanct in p.o nct, and considering also ! ich 


2 alt A ity of 
i 2 € present day in spite of diversity o 
will be Seriously hampered and Veo destroyed. 

What the future att i ip among the 
Morem languages Hindi andi Boo oe amore Be 


ps 
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ined with certainty or assurance just at the present 
3 we take note of the present disturbed situation. 
aking Pent, when ay be that as a language Hindi will become a great 
recien and thought and will then be in a position to 
MO omage of people all over India, and then it will 

m enlace English. This will be a consummation 
TH] hia a s hel. But it ias be both English and Hindi, each 
uly to or we may find it practical and necessary to 
English only, in the fields of higher administration, educa- 
Lee Whatever may be the ultimate pattern, let us for the 


en 


ay which is bound to come up through the dual position of Hindt 
sth a Regional Language, effective only in its own area, and as 
$ All-India Official Language which must have a superior posi- 
în Let us go on developing all our languages, and propagate 
fini on a voluntary basis all over India. 


[English and Hindi in the Administration of Law and Justice. 


liue, fO give seriously a time-limit for this, and everybody 
feted ine necessity of eso on English until all the laws and 
rg m quanslated into Hindi and the law journals have begun to 

ore and translated and then published in Hindi. What the 


nen i it that 
her Ji e no one knows, but of course everyone will admi 

t| po trying. But let ? Ts edil Wye not in the Hindi States 
dit [le the elsewhere also. For the non-Hindi States, similarly, be 
take aw “accessible to the masses”, the same thing nee ee 


T . 
urere l languages. It has been accepted generally that in 


very. 

one | € Court and Hi t levels, English has perforce to 

ES qup ji Such time ED (along with regional langus pen) 
Soi Justice T the precise work necessary for these two hig 


Present us : ; : :mpler, and it is 
g Position with English is much mm e A Cem 


Smoothly. It is more convenien : y 
in ing soiled 
leather shoes to prevent them from bene S ae 


S t , 
1 po and legal thought had nothing to do wi 


Ve been a different matter. English wil mis 
basis and baekground for many years to come in our 
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legal set up. We recoil when we think of the appalli 
core of rupees which will be involved in DNE "ng Expense j 
to be a useless waste. Let us seriously think of the present Consider 
situation in India and not give this unnecessary and unt nani f 
priority to a language which is not yet in esse but only ine Ps 
5 M Posse, 
But we can of course make a cautious beginning, and start hy {2 b 
first seeking to translate all future bills and acts (as drafta i 
English for the sake of precision) . both into Hindi and ints ME 
regional languages. the |; 


“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
oft gang agley"— 


I cannot help feeling that instead of letting things take their 
chance as Necessity and Inevitability would modify them, in matter; 
which are beyond the control of any Government, instead of following 
the sane policy of laissez faire when the psychological factor is s "m 
very powerful, the State should not try to whip up the pace with |; 4 
a people as yet unprepared, and not yet free from latent jealousi | inme 
and narrownesses and parochial patriotisms. The elaborate prescrip: |i f 
tions regarding the change-over by graded stages within 5, 10, 15 or | às 
20 years, and the carefully thought out Steps proposed to bring this 
about as quickly as possible, all become unmeaning when We |i it 
consider the mental background and the spiritual bases which mu |i 
determine the line along which things will move. 


(xi) General Administration, Industry and Trade. 


In our General Administration, i i i ices like 

% ; , in certain vital services iM 
ronnt and Audit, responsible officers have always expressed the 
oubt, and they never seemed to be happy over it,—including even 
some Hindi-speaking officers. Officers speaking non-Hindi languasé 


But s 
ot u 
State 


Moth 
Unio 


Report has suggested w j jes in te | 
way of establishing Eod. Rie UND remove de | 


general set-back in the ad 
money, are factors which sh 


In Industry an ; rival? | 
sectors operating Soa With both the national and the ty i? 


various languages, and wi 
co-operate both with the Stat 


dci Engl | : 
xaminations for All-India Services— 
nal Languages, . 
e 


It has been suggesteq - the Pgs 
that ultim indi is to be ^ jo. 
language for All-India Civil ps End aie pxaminati 


(xii) Mediüm for E 
Hindi, the Regio 
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yers and users of Hindi will also be given precedence over 
P ers of the other regional languages, in being given the legal 
Tt to sit also for the local Public Services Examinations in non- 
i di States. So long as the speakers of non-Hindi languages will 
j be able to make Hindi virtually their own language, they will 
tainly continue to be at a definite disadvantage before those who 
ak Hindi. Imagine what will happen if this Recommendation is 
ed from the Centre. Hindi-speakers from Panjab to Bihar 
nd from Sub-Himalayan tracts to the Deccan will have the right 
psit for the States Public Service Examinations in West Bengal, 
ksam, Orissa, Andhra, Madras, Kerala, Karnataka, Maharashtra and 
Gujarat. Thereby they will have the whole of India as their terrain. 
ut speakers of other languages will helplessly look on. They will 
nt usually be able to exercise their theoretical right to sit for the: 
Sates Services Examinations in other States as it would be too tall 
morder for them to qualify adequately in Hindi, giving the go by 
b their mother-tongue and to English, for this purpose. The 
inmediate result of this in the non-Hindi States is bound to take 
te form of drastic regulations in self-defence, seeking to exclude 
hdian nationals from other States from any chance of joining their 
evant State services on the grounds of both language and domicile, 
Sit operates already in some of our States (Hindi-speaking States 
tetuded). This kind of mutual exclusiveness and intolerance will 
ie fostered by the unthinking desire to impose Hindi every- 
Mere, and will be a bad thing for the Unity of India as a whole. 


es will be a great injustice to. all the peoples in India whose 
tther-tongue is not Hindi, The use of all the 14 languages of the: 
| e for All-India Civil Service and other examinations will destroy 
h A of India that has been achieved through the higher cadres: 
n ss qaministration, as it will be impossible to maintain any form: 
Wotas me for the examination itself. So also the idea of fixing’ - 
| Mterior or the various linguistic areas will bring about irreparable: 
| ndidat. tion. To meet the linguistic disabilities of the non-Hindi 
{be lan es, special grace marks to help them when Hindi becomes: 
A ge of the Examinations is a ridiculous proposition. 
ministrative Efficiency and Unity of India should not be: 
in this way before the altar of Hindi. But if in spite of 


SVervay : 2 
` ning Hindi speakers are given the privilege of having their 
yale beside T admitted as a medium for All-India Services Examinations: 
the | tegi 1 ish, it will be difficult to prevent speakers of the various: 
E ES tak anguages from demanding the same privilege. They wi 
he | Congress heir stand on the formal declaration of policy by the: 
jt | "tile m favour of this proposition which was announced a short 
n b. And this will destroy the Administrative Unity of India. 
S A 


a : 
i Win definitely of opinion that for at least a long number of years,. 
i3 ites ould continue to be the sole language for our All-India: 
Xaminations, and no other language of the Union, Hind? 
, There should ofcourse be compulsory papers in Hindi for 


Candidates, and a compulsory paper in a Modern Indian 


Jd Naas in Sch ti excepting Urd 

| tw. Sing. chedule VIII of the Constitution (excepting Ur u) 

i Skiter epeaking aaie Those Universities which have 
T are restricting the study of English and are switching: 
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on to Hindi, Gujarati, Oriya, Telugu or other regional langua 

must make provision for English for preparing their students 7 
these All-India Services Examinations. This is the only wa i 
maintain Unity of India through the Services. y bo 


Speakers of Hindi, with the establishment of Hindi in the manne |; 
‘which is contemplated in the Report, will—(1) have the Option to 
have their education as well as examinations for All-India Services |inglis 
entirely in their own language; (2) they will not, as the Report 
contemplates, be required to learn any other Indian language by 
way of balancing the advantages they receive. While non-Hindi (ii 
speakers will be saddled with another language which has m 
intellectual value or use for them, Hindi-speakers will be free to us 
that vacuum in learning some other subject or subjects, and in this 
they would be placed intellectually and culturally at a place of 
advantage over the non-Hindi peoples. It has been suggested that 
in lieu of some other Indian language, a generous gesture will be 
made to meet the objections of the non-Hindi speakers by making |) tal 
‘Sanskrit or some European language obligatory for Hindi speakers. | 
They will also have occasion to study some cultural subject, if they {te Ne 
‘SO choose, instead of a language, for their examinations for publi 
‘Services, in place of Compulsory Hindi for non-Hindi students and 
‘candidates. A most beautiful arrangement, which will thus give al [à 
unquestioned intellectual pre-eminence in a cultural subject to Hin 
Speakers, and bring manifold disabilities on non-Hindi speaket 


mot be able to obtain any facility to study some other subject % 
English in the same way that Ea tetas aces will be allow li 


e 
This is a situation which non-Hindi nnot contempli | 
with equanimity Ri ch non-Hindi speakers ca mee eii | 
or cultural pre-eminen be SP val? IA 
‘or understood by a la | 


Engi 
t tes is r 
ie 
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- Language of the Central Legislature: Difficulties and 
i) T ilities a non-Hindi Peoples. 
It has also been seriously proposed by almost all Hindi-speaking 
messes and by a few others that Hindi should be the language of 
central Parliament, although it has been graciously conceded by 
bo that the regional languages may be largely used in legislatures 
ithe different States. Speeches in the regional languages and in 
hgish will however be allowed to be made in the Central Legis- 


wygot UNO. Until and unless the intelligentsia in non-Hindi 
liia are sufficiently familiar with Hindi so as to be able intelligently 
take part in parliamentary discussions conducted through Hindi, 
| fiwill be something frankly anti-national to conduct the affairs of 
le Nation through a language which the greater part of the peoples’ 
liesentatives in India cannot follow or effectively handle. Until 
al unless at least 80 per cent. of the non-Hindi speaking members 
tt the Central Legislative Bodies voluntarily elect to speak in Hindi, 
"Wl be suicidal for the Unity of India to try to use Hindi, and 
di alone, in the Parliament. 


ae People of non-Hindi areas are very frequently painfully 
ais ed of their impending permanent inferior position in the 
lilio of the State when speakers who can speak English will 
ea tately speak in Hindi, making it impossible for a non-Hindi 
| S6 to understand what is going on. Those who cannot follow 
lt ED eches in Hindi and declare their inability to do so are some- 
s ER broad hints that it is their duty to learn Hindi before 
duci to Parliament or to the gathering. This attitude is not 
fine; it € to bring about the Unity of India through Hindi. Some- 
[Riberat 3 one in a thoughtless way, and sometimes it 1s done 
ji *Y. But the effect of either is the same. 


Non-Hindi speaking peoples have thus got another great 
mee Which does nat ARMS to have any chance to be allayed 
anner in the Recommendations, and when Hindi is finally 
Sof p ady in some public conferences and other meetings, 
me Hindi have begun to take up the attitude of the dominant 
f ple of India, If a man from Southern or Eastern India 
ate™ a Hindi speech, there is an impatient shrug, and the 
Sith € Person is reminded that it is his business to learn Hindi 
ecome the “National Language”. We still see in North 
wines being prevented from giving their speeches in a 
~ Seeing ST than Hindi. A timely rebuke from a considerate and 
Mint att ader or chairman sometimes brings in some kind of 
| itude for a speech in a non-Hindi language. 


ise 
SI whi Just and far-sighted statesmen must take note of these 
: are symptomatic, and which show which way the 
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thought process is working. We should be careful from the 
beginning. Sometimes it is mere thoughtlessness or want of d 
but it creates mischief nevertheless, and leads to misunderstand 
to say the least. The use of Hindi legal terminology can be b 
to perfection only if the State High Courts, in addition to the 
Supreme Court, have all their proceedings in Hindi: this Was pui 
forward as one of the reasons for making Hindi the language ¢ 
Provincial High Courts, where people did not understand Hindi a 
yet; and the persons who made this proposal never thought that that 
prospect—developing Hindi at the expense of the regional language. 
could not be received with pleasure by non-Hindi speakers, 


rough — 
Centra 


(xiv) The Two Pictures: A Statement of Contrasts. 


In the matter of setting up a Modern Indian language as the 
official language of India, it is clear that two sharply contrasted and 
mutually opposing sets of ideas are moving the minds of people in 
India. "There is one certain fundamental agreement among the tw, 
namely, that the Mother-tongue or the Regional Language should be 
given the precedence in a State in the Indian Union. These ide 
may be set forth in two contrasted groups as follows:— ` 


CLÁ———————————————————————————á 


Hindi-speaking States States with Other Regional Langue 
than Hindi 
\ 


ooOo0= a O OO Ll 


I. Use Hindi as the Mother- r. Use Tamil or Bengali or 077 


tongue or Regional Lan- or Gujarati as the Regin? de 
guage for the affairs of the guage for the affairs Oy. 
State as much as possible, State as much as possib * 
This will make a truly de- will make a truly demos 


mocratic State. State. 


di 
D tut i E 
2. Make all Linguistic Minori- 2. With English as the Jang et 


ties in the State learn Hindi dministration and hig^ at 
as Hindi has become the Ne attitude has bee if 
language of administration liberal. Now following l 
and education. lead of the Hindi Si 


liberal attitude is ch 
Minorities will be pos 
to learn the Region 


E 
3. Remove English from the 3. Making a Regional. J 


Hindi-using States, and also Hindi the an-Indian Sp; 
rom the non-Hindi States, take the vibes o 
Which, to bring about lin- frought with latent 
guistic union, should accept many directions, 3nC ii] 
Hindi gladly and thankfully. A practical proposition 


yet has no intellec?" p^ | 
tural significance— 


peoples. 
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vey Hindi-speaking States States with Other Regional Languages 
iim | | than Hindi 
ding, d RTT 
Ought ' 
antral 4, Hindi will not affect the just 4.) Hindi as the pan-Indian language 
S put] " claims and interests of the as envisaged in the Questionnaire 
Be of non-Hindi States in any and the Recommendations will 
di as way, and their grievances if profoundly act as an adverse force 
t tht! Hindi is established and be- in the development of the other 
age- | comes operative as the Offi- languages of India. For the 

cial Language of the Union, South, in spite of the Sanskrit 
are mostly imaginary. They words, Hindi is almost as foreign 
can master Hindi much as English. The situation is 


slightly better in Bengal, and 
possibly also in Orissa, Assam 


quicker than English.” 


a and Maharashtra. People will 
ai gladly continue to learn English, 
M and not Hindi, because of the 
lile intellectual wealth that will be 


opened up to them by English. 
Besides, the use of Hindi will 
for ever make non-Hindi speakers 
Second Class Citizens in the Re- 
public, and that only because of 


pu their language. 
— | 5 Hindi should be taught com- 5. If Hindi is taught at all in non- 
.|  Pulsorily to all non-Hindi Hindi States, it should be taught 
Oni Peoples, preferably from the optionally, andata higher stage, 
|Dr| Primary stage, and most preferably the high school or 
of W| certainly from the secondary college. Each State is to find out 
T Sage. But Hindi people what would be goed for its people. 
ocn need not learn some other The problem for West Bengal or 
A odern Indian Language. Assam is not the same for Gujarat, 
S the people of the Lan- for Maharashtra is not the same 
age | Bo ”, they should be for Madras or Kerala. Negativ- 
Xo Nem TES from this unneces- ing the proposal to make a pons 
m s un and they may Hindi Language gone 
J time; olly spend the from the secondary stage for Hindi- 
Usef in learning some more speaking students implies, to say 
ul Subject like Sanskrit the least, 2 misunderstanding of 
inguistics, and English the value of non-Hindi lan- 


© Russian ages. This shows want of a 
m of “Give and Take”. 
There should be quid pro quo, 
and the balance should be held 
even. Hindi cannot compensate — 
for the lack of Sanskrit or Linguis- 
tics or English or Russian in 
non-Hindi areas. 


im pee 3 
: w money, energy all 6. The non-Hindi. States are not 
N € freely given by the convinced that it will be any 


20 1 
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Hindi-speaking States 


States with Other Region 


al 
than Hindi Lang Noses 


7- 


8. 


2 


non-Hindi peoples to ac- 
quire Hindi in place of Eng- 
lish, and to develop it and 
make it a great language. 


Hindi must be the dominant 
language in every sphere of 
public (and if suitable also, 
social) life in India. 


The Nagari script should 
become the  pan-Indian 
script for all languages. The 
Roman is to be eschewed. 


Hindi is the natural heir to 
the native culture of India, 
and zu foster that culture 
everywhere : all languages 
could most easily aos n 
der the umbrage of a pan- 
Indian culture of which 
Hindi must be the main 
vehicle. 
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. In lieu of Sanskrit, Sanskrit 


8. 'The matter cannot be disposed d 


. The non-Hindi peoples avs dil 


use. In fact most Non-Hindi pe, 
ples consider it a waste of ». 
and energy to learn Hindi inel 
of English. ed 


Hindi may be accepted as a symbol 
of Indian Unity just for formi 
and decorative purposes, in pan: 
Indian state or ceremonial o- 
casions, always accompanied by 
translations in English andi 
Regional Languages. 


so summarily. There are weighty 
reasons for the retention of thè 
local regional scripts, and thet 
can be only a voluntary acceptant 
of the Nagari as an optional « 
additional script, as the Repti 
itself has suggested. 

di ars 


Many people in non-Hin dii 


and some in Hindi areas t00, 
that the simpler Roman 
will be a better propos ^ ite 
Indian languages rather than i 
complicated Nagari, bring a 
mediately to all Indian POE 
all the modern. advantage 
Roman. 


det] 


gravest doubts. This S etl ty 
mentality, and an Urdu enti | 

as well as a Hindustan! m 
There is also a Benga! 
an Oriya, Assamese | 
Tamil or Telugu ment 
with its special 
associated with th 
its literature, an 
in a federation o! 4 
talities within a pat” 
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US 
TM Hindi-speaking States States with Other Regional Languages 
s than Hindi 
— _ ÉD 
di pen the beauty of the flower as a single 
nni entity; and you cannot cover up 
ke the beauty of a grassy meadow 
carpeted with flowers of many 
hues by daubing the whole place 
tit with sacred cowdung : to quote 
ymbil Rabindranath Tagores simi- 
les. 


n b 
LA 1. You can't escape the Cons- 10. We know under what circumstances 
d | titution which has made Hindi got its place in the Consti- 
anjw| provision for Hindi as the tution. Hindi was not adopted by 
Official Language of India an elected Parliament, and if we 
and for its propagation, as are truly democratic about it, the 
sed f| well as development. It question of Hindi should be a 
eighty} — will bea sacrilege to touch plank at the next General Elec- 
of ti) the Constitution, so accept tions with the Congress candidates 
there the inevitable. being permitted to use their own 


judgment or that of their sup- 
porters in this matter. If the 
trend of events now discloses a 
situation not favourable for Hindi 
among non-Hindi peoples, the 
Constitution should be amended 
(as it has already been done on 
several occasions) and the ques- 
tion of an Official or State Lan- 
guage for India should be shelved 
for the time being. 


Ec = 
i 
1 


Key 
| ) How we should proceed—The Immediate Task m Hand. 


in hat IS sauce for the goose must be sauce for the gander also. 
m nd elation of the Hindi-speaking peoples in having their 
ei age accepted without any rival language in their own 
Hi on.Hj Situation which will be sought to be faithfully followed 
di n.p; di States, Under present conditions all that the people 
AN Ndi areas would suggest is that the matter must not be 
À the pand no time-limit can profitably be placed in this business. 
Ja nka Industani (Urdu or Hindi) proverb says: Jaldi-ké kam 
mi Say it; hasty deed is from Satan", i.e. “Haste is Waste", as 
dino, Ain English. Let us keep as a great ideal before us that 
‘st Wider” distant future, perhaps Hindi may become the language 
ane understood in India, being accepted voluntarily; and 
ts ang ough the eminence of the Hindi-speaking peoples in 
j 2000 Sciences, which they may have acquired by then, Hindi 
of Indi à great language to be a rival of English; and then the 
"tla may gladly accept it. Now it is like putting the cart 
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before the horse. We could now go on only along tne ling; Of the 
least resistance. The States Reorganisation Commission Real 
mendations have brought in so much rancour and internecine strife fe £ 
and this certainly is a cause for alarm. Many of our statesmen hag 
suggested that as matters of secondary importance the Reorgania, 
tion of the States and the Replacement of English by Hindi a n 
Centre should be shelved for some time. in any case, nothing shoyj 
be done by the Centre without obtaining from the Legislatures 
the non-Hindi States an indication of the wishes of the speakers gk 
the various regional languages in this matter—through their pref 
perly elected representatives, the members of the State Legislatiy? 
Bodies. 


States. The Government has started a vigorous campaign for derep 
lopment of Hindi and the teaching of Hindi. l 
for the development of Hindi are of a meagre quantity an i 
doubtful quality. This is not the fault of the Government—the ik 
is elsewhere. It is largely due to want of interest, the ru E 
intellectual apathy and incompetence. Besides, you cannot mo Ws 
ise a language by sitting down at dictionary making, preparing “i 
demically the equivalents of modern terms and expressions V 
do not have much place in life. 


. The public services of an All-India character, with newly 

and unnecessary emphasis on the present personnel becoming a% fa 
in Hindi within the shortest period of time, is sure to Tes!” 
effieiency in the various departments. At the present 
Hindi speaking personnel in All-India Services are 
one hour off from their daily duties several times a Wee 
Hindi. Sometimes the Hindi classes are held in a diffe 
and that means that not one hour but an hour and a ha^" 
times two hours are taken in both transit and class-W0 salaries hy 

creasing number of teachers are being appointed at high peal ah 
train up the non-Hindi personnel in Hindi. Thus. i ce M 
teachers nàturally are being benefited, in the first insta total 
running these schools there are other expenses. ' he PT. "Wa 
it all in money, time and energy should be considere pow sa 
result can be like that of the proverbial, mountain in ay of 
the fear of the penalty dangling in front of them—Pe"s. 


: ‘sa i! that 
ing their confirmation or promotion stopped or delayed E to 


m 
side 
of * a 


' £ The wisest attitude in my opinion. should p 
wide prevalence of Hindi and the ultimate possibi 
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i ¢ people becoming acquainted with Hindi, that it would 
ia fier EOD ie do ‘propagate it and to persuade non-Hindi speaking 
apvorth 5 acquire it. But as said before, Hindi speaking peoples 
aso as a gesture of friendliness and a real desire to make 
» crifice themselves for the Unity of India—if taking up the 
E f learning one of the great languages of the country can be 
pie à "sacrifiee"—take upon themselves voluntarily the 
: e one or the other of the Modern non-Hindi languages 
Ir peti g Urdu). Many people in Northern India, in the Hindi 
slat think it to be a useless burden, and this view (with its 


be All-India language of the future. Through translations into 
(Exi from the vast mass of literature in the other languages of 


|| bec. too much of Hindi-speakers. We shall be thankful if they 
mi) Up the lighter burden of a North Indian language. 


she om nes without any compunction. In a very vital matter like 

wdi vel Language of India, and the intensive campaign to spread 
j i that in any way tends to weaken the bonds that have 
J| an 


ed. A 


pes Ce sort 
ha iud be given to development and popularisation of Hindi 


negative work of lacing English". The Kashmir Gov- 
aM has Similarly said. “The MC should be on extending the 
l rather than placing restrictions on the use of English i 
sent day, without any disturbance, let us maintain the 
» and let us watch what reactions take place in the Hindi 
also in the non-Hindi areas. There are always zealots and 
to Whi, ave one particular idea in their brain, and they would 
Ud be IP UP the pace and force the hands of other people. We 
at the Careful not to be led by these zealots and fanatics. Look. 
Matter dispassionately, it is this Hindi business which has 
mediate source of the growing fissiparous tendency 
ay we have the good sense to understand things 


Uo 
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from a broad. vision and not look upon nationalism and patriotis 

as being dependent upon the removal of a useful means of communi. 
cation which might not have originated in India but which has naa E 
been accepted by the larger part of Humanity. il 


English has virtually become one of the languages of India, as it 
is the home language of an influential and advanced minority group 
the Anglo-Indians and some Indian Christians of both Indian ani 
Foreign Origin, and Indian Jews in many cases; and (what is still 
more important) it is still serving us as a modernising and unifying 
leaven for the whole of India. Let Hindi develop with the other 
languages of the Union. Let there be a Central Board for Technical 
Terms which should seek to embrace all Indian languages. But let 
not the present educational, administrative, legal, judicial and 
legislative set up for the whole of India;be disturbed and possibly 
LO E and our national, political and cultural Unity seriously 

ected. 


i Hi 
[rau V 
psal. 
fardshi 
jist ar 
indi 
tindi | 


(4) 


{retain 


(xvi) Some Definite Suggestions. 


As a sequel to the suggestions for our Recommendations to the | 
President on the points quoted from the Constitution in the terms of |} 
reference for the Commission (Section B above), I would most | 
emphatically draw the attention of the Parliament of India and o M 
the People of India (particularly in non-Hindi areas, and also of Mi 
reasonable persons who are found in sufficiently large numbers ih |*ene 
ihe Hindi areas too) to the following fundamental matters: 


(1) The choice of Hindi as a language to replace English in o "s 
pan-Indian affairs has been hasty—it has meant undue preference © imp 


a language not in any way more highly developed or advanced t Ü 
the other great languages of the Indian Union, and which Can? iil 
now meet the needs which English fulfils. Now, public funds v 
the whole of India are being diverted towards the development ag | 
propagation of Hindi, and this cannot but be resented in non | 
States. i | 
o d : “pind! | 
This is giving rise to a growing Linguistic Chauvinism and (ait 
Imperialism” as it has been called) on the one hand, and to paS9 rs | 
and jealous Linguism on the other hand in non-Hindi States: 


18 a menace to Indian Unity. We must try to rectify this 
means. 
à ests m 
(2) The retention of English will not be against the best n d 
of a free Indian People. As English, as an international land" som ji 
civilisation, will be of help to develop our own languages ont 
time to come, it will not be anti-national or unpatriotic to 5 jd 
English where our own languages are not ready. Englis he ? 
side with the Indian languages, great and small—this i$ wae it [3 
solution for a polyglot state which strives to retain its ba ] fa? 
while developing its own modern languages without specia 
for any one of them in particular. jt 
. . . i : ^ X "ts on 
(3) Hindi (side by side with Sanskrit) may be used fou) Un! 
jurposes and for ceremonial occasions as a symbol of Ine! fter h 
and its study should be made optional in non-Hindi area? wi 
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E Prindi States. Allowing Hindi-speaking students to take up 


du will be just helping them to bypass the intention of the pro- 
wal The case of students speaking Urdu is similar, but to avoid 
Wdship for them, considering their peculiar circumstances, some 
stand proper device will have to be thought out. The study of 
indi as a symbol of the Indian Union may be encouraged in non- 


indi States. 


a (4) English must remain the language of General Administration 
" (taining it as medium for All-India Services Examination, of the 


Sipreme Court and the High Courts, and of the Central Legislature, 
sat present), so long as non-Hindi peoples do not voluntarily take 
hHindi, and so long as Hindi itself does not come up to the standard. 
ft special higher Technical Education on a pan-Indian basis, it 
must also be English. The various States will determine the relative 


Mitis Philosophy, Linguistics, Sociology, History, Law etc.) and 
Mene (General, Engineering, Military, Aeronautic etc.). 


n àm very strongly of the opinion that in order to maintain the 
dia character of our University education as well as certain 
; a apeachably high standards which are so vital for intellectual 
lig cement of our young men and women, the place of English as 
"m edium of instruction, supplemented by the mother-tongue as 
; ae should be restored and strengthened all over the country. 
ng Vise what has been so laboriously built up through the devotion 
ftne Self-abnegation of teachers and professors in India for six 
ing Sons will be destroyed, and nothing stable or intellectually 
ate | T cademically efficient will be found in its place for a long time 
this |od. d At this critical juncture in our national life we Sane 

fSilts, © make experiments which do not seem to lead to goo 


E . B i 
a language like English there must be in my opinion at least 


or Study, 6 bel college stage and 4 during under- 
eu, « Stage. “the p ccna will of course be the first 
iP", English the second, and I would suggest in addition a 
l language for those who would study the Humaniiles at 
a indi for non-Hindi students—and some other Mo em 
fage SUage for Hindi-speaking students—should be an optiona 


dy Which Secondary and College students should be encouraged: 


) At Mir 
3 After : di he Constitution of 
taa is consulting the non-Hindi States, the Cons 
"n tae amended in its section on the Official Language of the 
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But it may not be necessary to amend the Constitution at thi 
stage, if fullest latitude is given to retain English, and if Hindi ig 
. introduced slowly and gradually and optionally as Suggested aboye 
(6) English should be given a place in the 8th Schedule as the 
language of an important community in India. This will be an act 
of belated justice to a small but advanced community of Indian 
citizens; and English has besides a special claim for being regarded as 
one of the Languages of Modern India, in spite of its foreign origin 
because of its great implications and its services in helping io 
maintain the Unity of India, politically, intellectually, and culturally, 


(7) Other Indian languages are to be added in this Schedule, 
following the wishes of their speakers, and their importance: eg. 
Sindhi, and Nepali (Gorkhali or Khaskura or Parbatiya); possibly 
also Maithili and Rajasthani (Marwari); and may be, ultimately, 
Bhojpuri, Magahi and Chattisgarhi. A few languages other than 
Aryan may also have ultimately to be included in the future, like 
Manipuri and Newari (Tibeto-Chinese), Khasi, Santali and Mundari 
(Austric—Mon-Khmer and Kol or Munda), and Tulu, Gondi and 
Oraon (Dravidian). Cf. in this conhexion the view expressed by the 
Prime Minister of India, quoted at the end of this Note as its last 
para. 


(8) Pan-Indian Official Language Hindi should also be permitted 
to be written and printed in the Roman script. The Roman script 
(with a few signs added to give a number of new letters requi 
for Hindi and other Indian languages) arranged in the order of the 
letters in the Indian system of writing (and this order of the Be 
in the alphabet is the only scientific thing about it), would give p 
India perhaps the most perfect alphabet in the world. S m 
alphabet will be scientifically conceived, simple in the shapes 0 " 
letters and easy to learn to read and write. It will be full is 
accurate, and will link up India with the largest number of PEREA 
advanced or backward, in the world. The Hindi-Urdu controv® e 
which is not yet dead and which appears to be coming to the 


to Aie the 
front again, can only be solved by having a neutral script iie à 
Roman for both, at least as an optional and permissible third ea i | qm 
With the single Roman as against the Nagari and the Perso- Urdi | x Os 
writers will evolve a common medium, Hindi-HindusteD the oe 
taking note of the intelligibility and appeal for the widest public onal ale 
Hindi-Hindustani-Urdu area. I propose most strongly the ony for | 
adoption of the Roman script as an additional factor of He Amy |, T 
all Indian languages, starting with pan-Indian Hindi (in t f ling 
and elsewhere) in the first instance. | re 
d bY | “ele 
(xvii) Need for a Liberal Nationalism, which can be helped | Kop 
English. ge E 
ZEN 
Another point may be put forward. Nationalism has pee Ao | Whe 
force in developing the desire for independence, particularly ^ ant 


the peoples of India who were suffering from colonialis is 
imperialism. Nationalism now-a-days in most countries e 
is losing its liberal atmosphere, its tolerance and spirit O Erant 
= good-will for all. It is now becoming exclusive and into’ 5 
= totalitarian. In India we are not free from this danger 
h CC-0. Gurukül Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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; end that India is standing the risk i i i : 

ee of totalitarian small nibo Vu UR Po fight this, 

«e must slacken our insistence upon one regional language being 

sven uy pr S i ie rest, in the name of Nationel 

ty. nd our great i En of! ancha-Shila. (as formulated for the 
ngividual by Buddha over 2500 years ago, for.a nation by President 
Sukarno of Indonesia in 1945, and for international peace and well- 
weing iy Oena M Jawan Nehru in 1954) will help 
is to t nn m a xf. ‘itude. The insistence upon a linguistic 
Ey 0 E ET i ou : y any means and at any price, when such 
2 RE ic unity ues no ies will not serve the cause of a liberal 
Ro i um ee G Indian spirit found a congenial 
popher ea uu ab Ru. of the English language as bringing 
e taa Ed xad to give to us. There were ceriain 
ee aes a at ous with it. But we have the power 
peice ae : tS ty elpful for us in the development of our 
m im M ne spiritual well-being, for we have done this 
M Dur e « emocratic bases of our parliamentary pro- 
te English 1 een pron to us through English, and it ıs through 
is em ead linking us up with the Mother of Parliaments, 
ip a Teak nS progressive Parliamentary Tradition is being built 
AS ET a in the Centre and in the States. The liberalising 
ane ae i o-English contacts through language, literature and 
Rane a. it has been good for us, should be maintained. An all- 

Oana pon indian and liberal attitude through English can still : 
^ NC E ind us together in our provincial or regional diversities. 
and wane . of our common Indian culture which is a historic thing 
med is expressed through Sanskrit, to hold the peoples of India 
às one nation, can be strengthened (and this as a matter of 


f 
an tougi pecn strengthened) by the liberalising force of English 
Y nglish aria in the present age through the international 


(xviii ‘ : 
Ml) Peroration: the Views of the Prime Minister of India. 


A : 
Pri e Mutable Peroration to this Note, I can only quote what our 
tortay ster Sri Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have said a 


Me | Bouse ate ago at a meeting in New Delhi (April 29, 1956, at Sapru 
al Calcutta ile inaugurating the Radio Library Forum: see the 
o mrita, Bazar Patrika for April 30, 1956): 
ny 

the English 


i, T 

| im uc Prime Minister began by making a reference to 
| Relish and said that it was obviously not their business to put 
"A theless B the same level as other Indian languages. But never- 
| Mop gvelish was used in Parliament and elsewhere. Some 
| they he id not like it, and yet, because of the compulsion of events, 
| aid of to resort to English. “I do not see why we should be 
| Where Ww Using English provided we are clear about our objective, 


© are going”. 


S the Nehru said that the question of languages must be kept out 
Y IS own ain of politics, The languages should be considered on 
! English merits. “We have therefore to recognise the importance 


to, 
aus; for cato Least tags efe gion Haridwar E 
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“One is that even now it does help in our understanding each 
other, more especially the people from the North and the South 
and other parts of India. We should keep this link. 


"The other reason is that it provides a link between us in India 
and the outside world, and it is of the utmost importance that we 
should maintain that link with the outside world and not try to 


cut off ourselves from it and isolate ourselves." introd 


I 

in the 
Langi 
submi 
consic 
sorry 

comm 
as wi 
find r 
sion 

evide: 
distin 
las n 
the c 
State 
no x 
gener 
My p 
of th 
of m 
and 

parti 
guish 
State 
that 
at th 


Sri Nehru said that the world was changing fast and it was 
necessary for the people of India to understand the changing world, 
In the scientific and technological sphere, the change was so rapid 
that a book on technology became almost out of date by the time 
it came out in print. A scientist had. to read today hundreds of 
periodicals to keep abreast of these rapid changes. It had become 
imperative therefore for a scientist to know many languages, at 
least have enough knowledge to readi them. 


` "We live in a very rapidly changing world, and it is of the 
utmost importance to keep in touch with each other's ideas and the 
ideas of the changing world. In fact, our own ideas in science or 
in other branches have also affected the change in the world; and 
if we have created enough, no doubt others will come and learn our 
languages in order to read those ideas that are expressed in our 
language". 


Sri Nehru added: “It has therefore become of great importance 
that we should know and know adequately foreign languages if we 
want any place in the world; and obviously, it is easier for us to 
continue to know the English language. I hope, other languages 
like French, Russian, German and Chinese will also be learnt. 
Therefore, let us not have any sense of hostility to English. Let 
us not think that the English language is coming or. will come 1n 


jme way of the development of our own language, which is vital 
or us". 


Chat 

The Prime Minister then referred to the development of Indian Ein | 

languages and said that not only the thirteen languages listed in ma Point 
Constitution had to be developed but also other minor languages ! 


India so that contact between them might grow. 


; SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI- 
July 4, 1956. 
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MINUTE OF DISSENT 
BY 
DR. P. SUBBARAYAN 


Introduction. on ewm 
I regret I cannot accept the recommendations as presented 
in the Report. When I was invited to serve on the Official 
language Commission I thought that it would be possible for us to 
submit an unanimous report in the interest of the country after 
considering the different points of view within the country. I feel 
ory that after having worked! together for many months for the 
common purpose of making such recommendations to the President 
a will ultimately conduce to the well-being of the nation, I should 
find myself at variance with many of my colleagues. The Commis- 
sion did a tremendous amount of work in securing and sifting 
idence and opinion under the able and patient guidance of our 
distinguished Chairman, Shri B. G. Kher. Unfortunately unanimity 
has not been possible as the majority of members having considered 
the opinions expressed by witnesses from non-Hindi-speaking 
States, particularly from Bengal, Madras and Mysore which are of ` 
1o mean importance with regard to history, area, population and 
general advancement, were not able to accept what was suggested. 
“y point of view, which I expressed clearly during the deliberations 
€ the Commission, I found basically differed from those of most 
| of my colleagues. I found no reason to change this point of view 
ad on the contrary, the evidence gathered during the inquiry 
Particularly in Bengal, Madras and Mysore and of many distin- 
aded persons of learning and experience in public life from other - 
ates supported this view and I cannot help feeling disappointed 
n my colleagues were not able to accept these opinions in arriving 
eir conclusions. I am glad however that I found that Dr. S. K. 
| win eri and I looked at the problem and evaluated the evidence 
the same sympathy and understanding and that therefore there 


e . * 
pin euch common ground in our views and agreement on essential 


I cann | i ld have been 
3 ot also help feeling that more evidence shou ave 
cuted andi more RUO OIA on the solution of the problem: 
uch great importance as to what should be the official language 


=> o 
O h 
ES) 

a 


ovd : ; fficial 
Duo Progressive introduction of this language for all o 
iive amd for higher education. For instance students in the 
a is ill find it difficult 
to stua Sly affected b decisions. They will find it cu 
Wii y Scientific, ead technological subjects in a language 
| bor. aS not yet developed sufficiently to be a satisfactory vehicle 
. Such study, p 


In t E Ts . 
ty the light of recent happenings and trends of events in India, 
i views ave ERO EUNT and consequently my reading 
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of the nature of the linguistic situation and the linguistic PD 
has been different on many matters from that finally presented = 
the Report. I would, because of this difference, prescribe Sum 
measures and suggest other recommendations. I feel that th = 
who will have to take final decisions on this question of longues 
should also give full and serious consideration to all aspects of nos 
problem. For this reason, they should be fully aware about ip 
views held by me. 1, therefore, feel obliged to append this minute 
of dissent as otherwise: I shall be failing in my duty as a member 
of the Commission. I am appending my signature to the Report 
subject to this minute of dissent. 


The Report. . 


2. The Report in my opinion is trying to prescribe certain 
programmes, rules and regulations from the centre, without much 
reference either to the actual situation in the sphere of language in 
India or to future reactions and repercussions among large sections 
of our people. It is also seeking to place as something conclusive 
before the non-Hindi peoples of India, that it will be both an ad 
of patriotic duty:and an urgent and necessary reform to replace 
English by Hindi as quickly as possible, and to take in Hindi to 
saturation in their judicial and administrative spheres, in their 
educational set-up, and consequently in every aspect of their life. 
Many of my colleagues are of the opinion that if India is to be 
completely independent it must give up the use of the English 
language as early as possible. I regret I cannot agree with .this 
point of view as in my opinion the offieial language which We 
to adopt eventually for the country must be a language which . 
been fully developed and till such time we must perforce continu 
to use English. Much more important is the economic and industri 
development of the country if.it is to maintain its independe 
and progressively develop and any steps we may take to intro 
an official language other than English must take into acc? 
whether its immediate introduction will hamper economi 
industrial progress, i ; i 


are 
has 


Importance of fundamental and vital issues. " 
3. I feel that certain fundamental and vital issues have, Pm 
totally ignored in the report. The provisions in the Consti i 
regarding the use of Hindi as the official language of the UA ner 
certain contexts have been extended in the Report in 9 ™* oy 
which will bring about an abrupt and a total revolution 
education, in the administration of Law and Justice, in the T 
Legislature and in the Public Services. In my opinion the Ti 
mendations made in the Report go far beyond the tented 
reference. If those recommendations are sought to be imple ition 
by the Union Government it will result in the immediate ps 
of Hindi on non-Hindi Speaking people which will lead to CO S pee? 
and even chaos in our public life as a whole. The Report he tio® 
prepared on the assumption that under the present ne 
Hindi has been already voluntarily accepted by the whole Sers 
that non-Hindi-speaking peoples are as eager for it Pai Du. 
[o 
eplace English by Hindi. It might appear to some peoP 
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ents the view of the Hindi speakers, who alone benefit 


+ repres | à 
la MAT and for a long time to come, if not for ever. I fear 
i "i in the entire report there is very little ;evidence of under- 

nius ion and sympathy for the non-Hindi-speaking 


sanding, imaginat -Hind 
goples of India. There is hardly any serious consideration of the 
hot that great languages more ancient and more developed in every 
way than Hindi do exist and do flourish vigorously in the 
ming the passionate homage of their speakers. There 


th try, clai 

E Realy any attempt to understand the feelings and the intellectual 
ber | appreciation of the non-Hindi-speaking peoples wanting to retain 
ort English till such time as Hindi is fully developed as a vehicle of 


expression and that it is sincerely regarded by them to be the most 
necessary thing for the development of science and letters in India 
and for the maintenance of the pre-eminence of India in the modern 
world under present-day conditions. 


It must be admitted that Hindi is not as old and as well-advanced 
as some other Indian Languages, particularly. Bengali and Tamil. 
.lean point out with regard to Tamil that as far as the Tamil people 
are concerned, Hindi to them is as foreign as is Tamil to the Hindi- 
speaking people, There is even a feeling among some of the Tamil 
People that. .English is easier for them to understand and 


larn than Hindi. It has already been evident that the T 
much 


ife. people resent the imposition of Hindi on them and resent 
be more the undue haste with which it is sought to be imposed, and 
s n preference to English, which is a world language and which 
T they have- already learnt to good advantage in all spheres of 
d owledge. . They naturally. feel, that there is no reason why they 
aS | should: give up a: first class language which they have ready in 
‘al their hands in preference to an ill-developed second-class instru- 
i Ment.: I.think.that our: President, Dr. Rajendra: Prasad, and our 
3 ; ‘ime. Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, are aware of these feelings 
E m Madras State as they have in several of their speeches aos 
nd the People there that there would be no imposition of Hindi i E 
f €m. against . their will. The attitude in the main report Sr ds 
v m democratic—it is just. a case of imposition of one poin D 
cy Over. everybo dy no matter what differences of opinion ma 
or un npe eee have now De Ne RES has been sought to 
; be poo SUage is ignored. A particular langues’ i up Meet 
5 ER priority over others in our nationa life. As Y 
er a Uniformity through Hindi in the matter of language 1S sought 
1 T Soe an -ag possible, even at the risk of 


jeopard rought about as quickly : 


The r "ana $n the Repor ar to ignore the con- 
que ER recommendations in the Report EA A COR of them, 
rt evi ins in Hindi the whole 
Port evin -ate haste to bring 1n Hindi for 
CR pe s 
fard the evid in both Hindi and non-timcors; 
"MSS, T evidence in 

be risu n convineed that nine yes vus now will certainly not 
tality, reen eee ae ee "a don which the Report has 


is is a very vital quest 
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ignored. I submit that the situation now is hardly ripe 


ing in this revolution in Indian affairs, while Hindi jc Una 


for bring. s 
0 2 


not et 


ready:on the one hand and the non-Hindi-speakin j 
not ready either on their part. I believe ut elaca plu are p 
revolution. T than : ten 
"Unity of India. ; How 
5. The recent events in many parts of India have br 8. 

to me the imperative necessity to keep intact our most. ae Mom 
treasure of Indian unity. It is, therefore, important to consider Scher 
seriously about the extent to which we should push Hindi and the and 1 
Speed with which we should try to make it the official language i lives 
India. Many honestly feel that there are already signs of the | Const 
‘danger of an incipient “Hindi Imperialism” which will be all the | woul 
more anti-national as Hindi has not yet acquired any pre-eminence | non-H 
over the other languages of India except its weight of numbers, | reser 
The Hindi-speaking people, like all human beings, are not free | long 
from linguism and their expectations have been raised very high, | feelin 
It is also my conviction, after careful observation and thinking, that | thou 
the relegation of English to a secondary place in our education and | 352! 
public life will certainly not be for the good of the country. Hence | of he 
I venture to differ from the findings and recommendations of the | lhe. 
Majority of the Commission and present my specific proposals. m. 
elgi 
Basis for my recommendations. a 
...,9. My recommendations are made with the view to serve the best TI 
interests of the people of India and in making them the approach | "nd. 
has been realistic and practical and not idealistic and sentimental. | portu 
It is necessary to go into the question of the difficulties that are | Asse 
cropping up in the way of the establishment of Hindi now in all | India 
spheres in the place of English and one has also to consider the | ^al 
claims of the various regional languages which are now becoming = 
established for administrative, educational and other purposes in the | Tom 

various non-Hindi States. The present linguism or linguistic ™: |. 

tolerance which has become, during the last few years, and parti | Then 
- eularly during the last few months, such an ugly phenomenon ai 9 
such a disconcerting problem in Indian public life, striking at ox | Fear 
; vea root of Indian unity, should also be dispassionately considered | ife ; 
shall here briefly deal with these points. | situa 
Primary objecti i is 
Jectives of Official Language. t Dui 

3 3 Ma 
7. With regard to an official language for India, or for any om i 


country where there are numerous literary languages we $ 


(i) Maintenance of National Unity; ` 
(ii) Maintenance of Efficiency of Administration; 


2x 1 the | 
me ra ment of knowledge among all sections of A 


(i i aens | 
(iv) The availability of a qu due | 
from all parts of TAO OME priupities nfor d 
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polyglot nation and the fundamental necessity for India 


ja is a 
Ng. mt as a nation is the preservation and strengthening of the 
yet ai that underlies her diversity in language. A particular langu- 
are Es can have a value in India's corporate life as a whole in so far as 
nan i lends to promote and strengthen that unity, 
How Hindi was selected by the Constituent Assembly. 
8, It must be remembered that Hindi was selected, out of the 
x M main languages of the country as enumerated in the Eighth 
Jer | Schedule to the Constitution, by the Constituent Assembly of India 
the | md not by a Parliament consisting of directly elected representa- 
af üves of the people. It was believed by its supporters in the 
the | Constituent Assembly (mostly Hindi speaking people) that it alone 
the | would be able to help us as a further unifying factor. People in 
ce | non-Hindi areas agreed to accept Hindi, the majority of them with 
rs | reservation, mainly because of the reactions of the success of a 
ree | long struggle for political freedom which gave them an uneasy 
sh, | feling that India lacked the natural linguistic unity which was 
hat | thought to be so vital for a free people. It was then pointed out that 
nd | 35a free nation India should set up an Indian Language as a symbol 
xe | 9 her nationhood and give it the status of an official language. 
he | The advisability or feasibility of having more than one language, 
for example, three as in the case of Switzerland, and two in 
mum and Canada, as official languages for a vast country like 
la was not seriously taken up at that time. 
s nus in an atmosphere of both success and frustration, elation 
i m ui NM and of hope and fear, ae very meg meim 
1 O e Hindi-speaking members 0 e Con 
a te that Hindi was ice he place in the Constitution of 
in on E the official language of the Indian Union, with English as 
ig lates ernative which was due to be gradually restricted in d 
he | from Ed dr Constitution and ultimately to be eliminate 
1c life of India. 
j- 
ti T 
pb c E. of events since Independence 
Y | jeg, he trend of events in India, particularly during the last few 
d. | ee after independence, has BS seis to anxious thoughts about 
itun Té among our people who are alive.to the realities of the 
| “ation p & peop ide vision 
| Which g oth at home and abroad, and who have a W arani 
During S288 beyond the horizon of regionalism andy seclanen a 
2d made § these eight years, attempts have been made and are being 
d | teg to prepare Hindi, from its position as one of the languages of 


| mation ity (althoug erstood in its numerous ungram- 
| thay 2d forms by E ee oie of the people of North India) to 
| Was th the first among equals” among the languages of India. It 
| the 9UBht that with the support of the State and the exertions 
| “siy b “°ple, both within and outside the Hindi areas, Hindi could 
| Yate, © transformed into a fit and proper vehicle which will ade- 
| Ents op Press both the composite culture of India and the require- 
| dier one Modern life in Science and Technology, and thought and 
indi ;. “Attempts have also been made to spread the knowledge 
, A the non-Hindi areas. To develop or support the growth 
S an expressive modern language and to diffuse its 
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knowledge, considerable sums of money have been Spent ay 
being spent by the Centre, and also by some of the States, but the 
result has been far from.commensurate. e 


Propaganda for Hindi. 


10. In the meanwhile, from the Press ànd platform an atmosphere 
has been created that Hindi is to be regarded as the Very pivot of 
Indian nationalism. People of those States where Hindi has gl. 
ready been adopted as.the language of education, of publie life and 
of literature have enthusiastically supported this idea. Neverthe. 
less there have been persistent objections and protests from most of 
the non-Hindi areas, and from distinguished persons in the domain 
of education and public life—protests which are not always 
audible in the midst of the loud voice of official approval.from the 
Hindi-using States. Many good people, particularly in the Hindi 
areas, have now persuaded themselves to the belief that promoting 
the free and unfettered expansion of Hindi all over India is the 
bounden duty of all Indian citizens, no matter what language they 
may speak; and that any opposition or even expression of opinion 
to the contrary, suggesting the advisability of retaining English 
(even on the part of persons speaking other languages and who have 
not accepted Hindi) is considered to be tantamount to treason 
against the country. A singular lack of knowledge and realism as 
well as imagination is most painfully apparent in this attitude. This 
attitude, which is manifesting itself of late as a militant Chauvinism 
in certain Hindi areas and is creating a considerable amount of mis- 
giving and opposition among speakers of languages other than 
Hindi— including persons who had been active and ardent 2m 
porters of Hindi like Shri C. Rajagopalachari and whose strong an 
reasoned advocacy of Hindi had won the warm approbation of even 
the Hindi-speaking people, 


Adoption of Hindi at the present time not an easy proposition. 


11. I have already pointed out that the acceptance of Hindi i 


the Constitution was done in an atmosphere of certain hasty belief 13; 
and impressions and was thought to be a very simple matter DET 1 exe 
enthusiastic supporters. 'Now we are face to face with the Stie dence, 
realities of the situation. After the move at the Centre and in ing | ftoug 
Hindi-usihg States to establish Hindi, a move which is be R 
more and -more insistent, the linguistic problem, which uni 7 


"urgency 


-; . . n a 1 
ractical importance or uarters) ? 


country, has been made to assume (at least in certain QUE. een 
very great importance. It has taken the form of rivalry be the 
Hindi (as a regional language in Hindi speaking States) 9? gion 
regional languages of the non-Hindi States; between the, di bot 
languages and English; and between English and Hindi (EUROS, and 
85 a regional language and as the proposed official languaPe pon 
the attitude to the last aspect of the problem is different I eim 


re-emi dx ó 1 
P eminence, and already show signs of lowering admi? 
efficiency. 
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A Human beings are quite often actuated by sentiments and 
ae | rather than.by good sense: and reason, and thie atmosphere 
; the Pind of Indian peoples at the present moment, as in the case 

pha a peoples in the world, is more propitious to the flight of 

Lent rather than to the flow: of reason. The. most discon- 

Pe thing that we can think of for Indian unity and solidarity 
here m emergence of an ardent,and;passionate linguism and linguis- 
Xt of h chauvinism in the different linguistic areas of India, the Hindi. 
a yea included. 
rthe- I would like to refer in this connection to the remarks in the. 
st of |.morandum to the Commission, by, Shri K; M. Munshi who has; 
nain |i much. experience at the Bar and in- public life and. who. is, 
n milar with both, Hindi and English:— : 

e 

indi “Movements are afoot to eliminate English rapidly. from, 
ting several spheres of, life; Hindi cannot take its place with, 
the equal: speed; the vacuum: is being- filled: by. regional: 
they languages. By an over-enthusiastic effort at removing 
ae English: from its place, Hindi has not; gained; it has lost: 
= Nationalism: is suffering an eclipse. Regional conscious- 
ason ness is growing. Though to the ordinary mind the elimi- 
1 aS nation: of English:appears to be a highly patriotic perform- 
This ance, our greatest danger today is militant regional 
ism linguism. It fosters the love of one's regional pride and: 
mis- aggressiveness. It creates a psychological barrier between 
than “my” people who speak “my; language in ,a region and: 
sup- the “other” people who. speak the “other” language. 
and This linguistic Balkanization of India is bringing serious ; 
ven consequences in its wake." 

punk that this statement concisely and accurately describes the. 

‘Situation in, the country; 
in (hdi ; - 
P Mian, people have never been intolerant: about language or-religion.. 
d$ jg 13: The people of India, in their: history, were never intolerant. 
m Aiye in their language-consciousness. But since idee 
U5 | thro Be ovincial rivalries and: jealousies are becoming E. DUREE 
E. | an 3 language as its chief medium. Already there are g ui 
0" IS. Sympathy for the languages of the minorities in some n 
09 mig “though this i bad as-positive intolerance. The 
ya ee. ; s not yet as Dac Jes) "norities are not 
p |W eard by-us showed that linguistic minoriti m 
ihe | Stools Seq a square deal in the matter oa NEMO 
| |a colleges within particular States. 9 

na RM head n Ane RECTE of linguistic States was) adopted an 
; À -h n certain instances: ‘PHesrest dal 
gd [Say S -heartedly-applied:in.ce tic fanaticism 
of feih has Oist of what may be condemned as finge e ea] A 
5 |wlglous ¢.0°cOme something as antiznational E ae ane 
z Cismi Quite ai number of Um e ee made our 
eat & States too are not free from ! UN MET 
ual People nervous particularly. 8 i cue directly out of- 


8S took: place in many of’ the State 
*eorganisation, Commission’ 
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that- the recs end sees tod ^mt utc} anderen Sport might Sa 
a position with new difficulties for the Government. They ha 
ready had one serious problem to face and I am most anxious a 
proposals for the solution of the official language shoul not hat: 

any chance for a recurrence of what happened following the DO f 
for the reorganisation of States. One Jinn has been let out RUD 

the jar in which it was imprisoned and it now refuses to go E 
of it once again. Let us not release another such Jinn which vil É 
cause immense harm to the country. ^ 


Hindi as an Official Language. 

14. Hindi has been proposed only as the official language of India |4 net 
but its enthusiastic supporters everywhere go much farther than am n 
that. They describe it as the National Language of India and give Pus I 
the impression that it is far superior to other languages and more a ultin 
worthy of being the official language. Our Prime Minister ha} 
pointed out that India has not one but fourteen National languages- 
he does not give any special pre-eminence to Hindi, and rightly so, 
Now that people in non-Hindi areas are faced with the task of 
learning Hindi with the idea of making it replace English, and they E 
are being asked to help in the development of Hindi as something Belleci 
of a sacred duty, they are naturally getting anxious and nervous fiy Ww 
and are reviewing their attitude towards Hindi. 


Ther 
fn the £ 
mill be 


Hindi not a developed language. 


15. People outside the Hindi orbit feel that Hindi is not yet a full’ |, 
developed language which can take the place of English. Even the | 
most ardent supporters of Hindi in Hindi areas are alive to its man 
fold deficiencies as an effective medium of expression. In the mais 
of its higher vocabulary, it has not as yet come to have a consiste 

| policy which is universally supported by all of its speakers. T 
or four conflicting tendencies, each with strong supporters, ate a 2 
pering its development, whereas most other Indian languages 7. 
free from this conflict of ideals. Its development certainly has 5s 

been superior to that of the advanced languages of India. S | 

of some of these advanced modern languages of India who a ^ own Xi 

a knowledge of Hindi have a feeling that in some cases ther ust 

language is superior to Hindi as a means of expression. ne t the | 

of course discount the personal factor in such an attitude, P è 

feeling is there. _ í 


People who possess as their mother tongues well-formed d 
ages with a continous literary history of over a thousand Y elud fi 
more, like Bengali, Assamese, Oriya, Marathi, Gujarati, g this | 
Tamil, Kannada and Punjabi feel very diffident about accepi an 

_new policy about official language particularly when by dir | 
indirect means ‘it is attempted to be forced upon them. 


Language in the University. Jo 
a 


16. In our University li i inue fo 
i V y life, English should continu a 
_long period as an indispensable REUS ana not merely Ong Es 
years to come. As Shri C. Rajagopalachari has pointed oul, 
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. tee been to US a window to all knowledge. It would be quite idle 

m time limit in the matter of retention of English as it has 
hn sought to be done. Such a move will be futile and even retro- 
d so long as the present ideal for a single and harmonious world 
fire is accepted. For bringing the best to the largest number 
4 people possible, English presents itself as the most convenient 
Lum. The Government of Madras in formulating its language 
"ky in education, making the mother tongue and English com- 
Wsry and leaving Hindi as optional, points out: “English provides, 
- li Hindi cannot provide, direct access to creative modern thought”. 
im definitely of the opinion that English should be the medium of 
India, |;truction in all Universities till such time as Hindi is equipped 
than mugh to replace English and that there should be no change over 
ihe media of regional languages either as an intermediary or as 


aultimate measure. 


There is a movement for abandoning compulsory study of English 
: {nthe Secondary School classes. The Report states that those who 
fill be the intellectual leaders and will be directing the develop- 


a mnt of India must be in possession of this instrument of modern 
rvous |-'ellectual life and culture which will bring them at par with the 


st of the world and that though such directing intelligentsia may 
st form 3 or 2 or 1 or even 4 per cent of the population, they act 
Sthe necessary leaven for modern progress. How is one to realise 
fadvance who from among our youth will reach this position and 
p" can they acquire the possession of the instrument unless they 


4*a good foundation for knowledge of English at the Secondary 
j. |thool stage? 


hglish as vehicle of knowledge. 


h E nt English is our most valuable vehicle of knowledge and it is 
e Sion legacy we have received from Europe like the railway, 


.|h;., 85 telegraph and other amenities of modern civilization. 
ing has a OSEE means of communication, which helped to 
lence out the unity of India as well as her recent eminence 1n 
[Setus a must be conceded that knowledge of English gave an 
M and 9 Our social and religious reformers like Raja Rammohan 
{ed stru political leaders and for the steady growth of nationalism 
[Othe moSle for political freedom. English has helped us to give 


E. 


livek modern World Baden Tt j han Roy, Swami 
EI lities like Raja Rammohan hoy, >“ 

ud Rii enda, Rabindranath Tagore. “Mahatma Gandhi, Srinivasa 
F Las wc: V. Raman, Dr. Radhakrishnan and Shri Jawaharlal 


as : a 
“xponents of Indian culture and inte 


t 

8 ELS World. In our national struggle, 
e], 986 against whom, the struggle was ma 

ng E When such is the historica 
S We continue to use our own langua 


import. i i d everywhere 
import c 228e of the world and is being accepted every i 
nt vehicle of expression, understanding and communi- 
among peoples. English tradition in education 
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and public life is of a high standard. It is more than a century o] | 
in India and has done immense good. Hindi has yet to develop, 
tradition for India as a whole and its open span of life is hardly 150 


aitabl 
years. ai 
Sentiment in eliminating English. jat m: 


18. The desire to eliminate English from the Indian! setting is |i &XP' 
Often based on two mental attitudes: 7 


(1) there is the inferiority complex that if we use English, we |jricio 
shall lose face before the other nations, (2) lack of proper apprecia. kest Tf 
tion of the fact that India is a’ multi-lingual State which does not | iellec 
have a common modern language, which can claim the willing hom. 1 
age of the people if we consider English as anti-Indian or anti |kaus 
national. We have been in the past and still continue to be even 
more truly, most intensely national and patriotic with English as inowle 
common language, understanding and appreciating the bearings of 
our civilization, which we can do with facility with the use d 
English. Indians in general do not really believe that the use of 
English as our common language in the present age, considering iis 
historical circumstances and background in India, will in any way 
be derogatory to the self-respect of India. I am aware that a great 
many of our foremost leaders of thought are of this opinion. Almost 
all the witnesses in Bengal and Madras and also some of the most 
distinguished scholars and scientists from other States, who have 
served the cause of education and who have contributed to the 
wakening of India's intellectual and national life concur with the |law a 
views I have expressed in this note. I would mention in this com 1 
nection, by way of illustration, the names of Shri Rajagopalaciil berate) 
Shri C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Shri Lakshmanaswami Mudaliar, Am the 
B. C. Roy, Shri K. M. Munshi, Shri M. R. Jayakar and well-knm 


E . g m ubj 
scientists like Shri C. V. Raman and Dr. K. S. Krishnan. that, t 


20. ' 
one inc 
other ` 
and it: 
teady 
ve all 
dear ¢ 


Reasons for retaining English. 


dent | 
. 19. There is one point which most of our politicians and am 
linguistic nationalists clamouring for the removal of English, of 
to understand. The Indian intellectual, whether in North In is... Th. 
Bengal or Maharashtra or Tamil Nad, who wants to retal f b dit 
än our education and in certain higher levels of our publie is v Hir 
not do so out of a spirit of perversity, of “cussedness”, or O^ wo | Un o 
tionalisation, or to perpetuate a class domination, Or aga he in 
a failure to appreciate his own national culture. He is on t ny 5 | punte 
hand, actuated by a very deep sense of realism and practi gy {yoy 


well as of intellectual and humanistic idealism, which sees M i 
the means to improve his inner being by finding easy acces 
best and noblest thought and aesthetic expression of the € : 
of men, apart from the largest amount of positive scientific 


DEN / i ob if Our 
restriction or omission of English whether in favour of! a and? | 
regional language, has brought in a serious deterioration 1 É 


n» 
r Hr 
ter E 


t p o 
It is generally admitted that at present in Indian en 


This is inevitable as it has to be admitted that neithe 
any regional language has developed sufficiently to 
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elop a 


ly 159 e of expression to explain scientific, technical and 


rms in the course of higher education or even for 
" general administration. To this extent, therefore, it 
"not be denied that English, if properly taught, is the only vehicle 
[f expression available to us which would bring about a mental 
jertness and an attitude of intelligent interest in such subjects with 
generally high level of efficiency. Experience has proved that a 
h, we {judi combination of the mother tongue and English gives the 
recta: In a free India, the free and unfettered advance in 
as not li equipment, no matter whatever is the medium, should 
hom- |wi be made subservient to the fetish of an Indian language. If 
anti. |lkause of sentiment or sensitiveness we abandon or restrict English, 
even mhich is still the best practical medium for the acquisition of- 
powledge, which India now has, we shall do so at our own peril. 


jtable vehicl 
hnological te 
t matter 1n 


ing is 


ish as 

1gs oi | A 7 

œ of Me present situation. 

ise f] 9). The situation, as we are now realising it, is a very peculiar 


ng it [me indeed. Here is a language which is in no way superior to the 
Rc ther languages of India. Everybody including its own -speakers 
E ad its most ardent supporters ruefully admits that it is not yet 
m rady or up to the mark for the role it will have to play. Must 

We all take a plunge into it, leaving something which was quite 


p dear and definite and helpful? 


h the 
J con: 
da 
9 

nown |4 


law and Justice. 


m In the administration of law and justice, Article 348 was deli- 
ay put in the Constitution and from the evidence of a majority 
sub} e judges and others who have the authority to speak on the 

n itis clear that Hindi cannot take the place of English and 
an iberefore, English as the language of both the Supreme Court 
fo co igh Courts should not be interfered with for a long, long time 
Bro me. The amount of work to be done in the way of preparing 

Per technical vocabulary translations etc. cannot be hastily done. 


| me 
In it ls still Working most smoothly. T 


e is much simpler, 
he substitution of English 
ill necessitate the transla- 


i 
s | “ubted) these languages. The launching of suc 
[nq we 7 involve heavy expenditure amounting 
it “© must pause and seriously consider if we can a 


in India to gi a 

|), SU à o give an unnecessary 

; laa] EUR B not yet “in esse” pui oot i 

Wi an (0) Diis 
ur egal thought had nothn's English will neces- 


|i ly ha àve been a different matter. But now 
1 d for many years to come 


“in posse”. If our 


v 


egulations in the Report. 


22. 
Very a Cannot help feeling that when the psychological factor is so 
; tof Stat » the Report is wrong in prescribing a most harassing 
© regulationscandrüntezígrenteso and, > oe to whip up 


bo 


ideal before us that at some future time Hindi may 


.  lesst resistance. The States Reorganisation Commissio?" 
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the pace with a people as yet unprepared, and not yet free fro 
latent jealousies and narrow-mindedness and parochialism, The 
elaborate prescriptions regarding the gradual change over within 
5—10, 15 or 20 years and the carefully thought-out steps Proposed 
to bring this about as quickly as possible, all become meanin less 
when we consider the mental background and the practical difficul. 
ties which must determine the line along which things wil] move. 


Public Examinations. 


23. With regard to the competitive examinations held by the | 
Union Publie Service Commission, not only the all-India Services, | 
but also for all class I Central Services, such as LF.S., LA. and AS 
and the officer cadre of Defence Services, I consider that English 
should continue to be the medium of examinations at least for many 
years to come. After Hindi has attained the same standard and 
position that English has, it may become the alternative medium at |: 
the option of the candidate, but a person who opts for Hindi should |; 
be compelled to answer a stiff paper or two to prove that he ha |. 
adequate knowledge of the English language; just as a candidate 
who opts for English should answer a paper or two in Hindi, the 
standard of which must be very simple for many years to come 
I am firmly of opinion that there should never be a multiplicity of |i 
languages as media for these examinations. The Report has sug 
gested ways and means to remove difficulties in the way of establish- 
ing Hindi. The cost in the loss of efficiency and the general sé |; 
back in the administration, apart from the waste of money, are im |, 
portant factors which should make us think twice over the matter. 


In this respect, I would also like to say that instead of trymg D 
shift the burden of taking a decision on a future Commission, p | 
should face the issue even now and make a decision on it. e. y 
found in the course of the deliberations of the Commission p. 
with regard to the media for these examinations there are jn k 
opposite points of view, which have alarmed me—one section at | 
favour of Hindi and the other in favour of regional languages. "i | 
that the linguistic fanaticism of those who hold these two i i 
points of view in the country may become a serious menace a now 
and harmony in our country. I do feel that it must be stop Pas SO 
and I recommend that the demand for multiplicity of langue ies | 
purposes of examination for the all India and Class I Central. i: 
should not be accepte : 


Undue haste not advisable. 


24. Under present conditions all that the people d an 
areas would suggest is that the matter must not be has ag 
time-limit can be a practical proposition. Let us keep come, 

vo 
language mostly widely understood in India, being accepted eop 
tarily and then through the eminence of the Hindi-speakiné, p 
in the arts and sciences, which they may have acquire Jishi sag 
Hindi will become a great language to be a rival of pie 1 
then the rest of India may gladly accept it. Now it 1s : 7 a 
the cart before the horse. We could now go on along : 
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from 
The 
thin 
Posed 
(less 
ficu]. 
Ve, 


ganis 


the 
vices, 
| AS. 
yglish 
many 
| and 
1m at 
hould 


has land when necessary in the interests of the country. We have 


Y heady altered the Constitution several times without any compunc- 


come, 
e kire Hindi could become the official language of the Union. 
blish- 
1 set 
e im- 
tter. 


ng 10 king areas, the Constitution can certainly be amended. The 


fhe Constitution. 

35. During the course of our discussions, I became convinced that 
findi having been accepted in the Constitution as the Official Langu- 
i its exponents do not like to alter the Constitution as if it were 
isacrosanct document. No Constitution is immutable in its scope 


1, we 2 engal witnesses including the representatives of the p 
have |y 1063 ere definite in their opposition to the introduction of indi 
thal, Ihe Ge 9 also were most of the witnesses in Madras including 
HH fü c lef Minister of Madras and the witnesses in Mysore inen 
n J^ [is d Minister of Mysore. The Government of Madras who a 
[fe Thay EM envisaged a situation wherein after 1965 English wou 
os aeg y Continue, have in a subsequent letter to the Commission 
un! y i ey would welcome an amendment to the Constitution. 
m. | "x © recommendations. i 1 i 
vi [iio Sing explain i view in brief, I give below my _ 
E o a my points E TE into 
e SOS € existing conditions in the country. They should be be ic 
funt ‘tnments, Legislatures and the people, in apu of the 
jin [be cate T only in this way that more points of piu im One 
im idered by those who deal with the destiny o people: 


ing into : ; r indicating “the 
0 consideration the terms of reference : 
aa € Commission m pon recommendations to the President 
que items mentioned in Article 344 of the Constitution while 
[ts t of Indi egard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advance- 
Nn Hing and the just claims and interests of pereon, holes 
Tespects Speaking areas in regard to public services , 5 wou 


dene fully to make the following recommendations to the 


K) 


Becaus 4 3 . : ill h: 

€ of th Hindi-speaking people will have 

3 great advantage ‘over non-Hindi speakers if Hindi, which 
CC®. 
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* iis.the regional language of the- former, -comes ; 
- for all official purposes of the Union before the MART 
speaking areas are equipped with equal facilities 1 -Hini 
- Hindi and that.as a consequence it is possible that oe 
will -have a privileged class of Hindi speakers in all Ini 
ments of public life and. administration and -also 
: that as -a further consequence the- fundamental. righis | G 
the non-Hindi speakers in the matter of their lan ud 
are sure to be seriously affected both in an All-India sl 
‘ting as- well as in tlieir-own States, 1 


. and further taking into account the present political situ, 
: tion in the various States of India which is.at present 
: certainly not-normal through. the working. of linguistic and} 
territorial jealousies and rivalries and is not at all propitious} 
:for any far-reaching change. which may be: taken to alfett} 
the linguistic and other rights of the Indian: people pati] 
* eularly when they:are outside the. Hindi-orbit,— | 


E *(a) the question of the progressive use of the Hindi lange 
age for the official purposes of the Union be kept it) 


cognizance- of- the- situation.in.the-country ! 

the progress of education, administrative putan gil 

/ the wishes of the non-Hindi speaking peoples 0 entr | 
in this connection, while making their recomm, | 
‘tions, -The Président is:also respectfully rege 
give due weight to the altered situation in th 
in the above matters before issuing any di 
' accordance with the Report. 


‘(b) The restrictions on the use of the Engli 
for all or any of the official purposes of th 5 
the interests of Indian: unity and harmony, 

“in ‘administration, and advancement of in OP 
-people in Science and Technology as We time DET 
$ humanities be not given effect to for the d 
and the same procedure. be followed 
. Commission to be appointed under clause d 
344 of the Constitution as for item (è) 


i and the Supreme Court and the States be. 

EX to use their régional language side by Si UA 
LEM. in their subordinate courts. The langua Bo A 
* _ Central 3 


be English for a long time with the optio 


a 
]-Jangu 
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ii) The international forms of the . Indian numerals which. 


J6- Us] "have been»ealready accepted .for ` the. convenience. oft the: 
n-Hingi whole of. India not only for easy communication but also 
) adop for scientific, purposes, be retained: throughout the country: 
m for all languages as any change.will cause confusion. 
epari. 
dd (iv) A language cannot be developed to order, and the prepa- 
ui ration of a time-schedule before a language is actually 
* «developed will be i futile :and.exasperàting.because it is. 


impossible to be certain of achievement. The mind of the 
‘people must be first modernised, and sufficiently advanced. 
in both science and culture, before its languages can 


presen become an adequate .vehicle ‘for the expression. of the 
tic and mentality of a modern and ‘progressive people, in ‘politics. 
pias as much as in other departments of life. 


"It williinally rest with: the different States using their:own. 
regional languages to decide, after Hindi has been volun- 


lang tarily adopted by them and’ a"knowledge of it has spread 
cept i throughout their territory,'to whatcextent' Hindi can be 
"d "uséd for-communication' between the Union and the State 
nd the ‘Governments and between one State Government to- 


another. 


o take} 

diy 
s e | I would, therefore, recommend that. for the time being the: 
"Indi idea of having a definite time schedüle for the above pur- 
yendi | "pose be-kept in-Bbeyance, and that we endeavour now to. 
ted) spread Hindi in non-Hindi speaking States largely through 


"voluntary effort on’ the part of the States themselves. 


'W) The medium of instruction at the University level should : 
be English till such time’as Hindi gets equipped for replac-: 
ing English as the medium. However, even when Hindi 
Ultimately becomes the medium, "English should continue. 
as the medium of‘ instruction in scientific, ' technical and 
technological subjects and also in subjects like politics and 
economics for a longer time to come. This would certain- 
y not militate against the study and development, of the- 
Tegional languages in the many universities of India. 


Uf 

i» In the case of competitive examinations for the All-India- 

Services and the Central Services referred to above, 
Nglish should remain for many years as the sole medium . 

of examinations. After that time, Hindi mappe a 

alternative medium with the condition regarding addition 

Papers that I have mentioned. 


-ages “with S Ñ the 
Taplin ta option given to x 
E glish or Tiindiasuthegnesi ion, Haridwar 


- 


' (vit) T A : 
he’ f their region as the- 
ugtates may adopt the angu ét ey think it desirable 
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. (viii) English should remain as the Official Langua 
Nee Union, so long as Hindi does. not attain the Stee the 
is necessary for the purpose of replacing English as th 
official language and as long as it is not accepted as the 
medium of instruction in all the Universities of India and 
for these reasons English must find a place in Schedule 
VIII of the Constitution as one of the languages of India, 


“Conclusion. 


27. I would in conclusion again express my disappointment that 
unanimity was not possible. I appreciate the consideration that has 
been shown me by our Chairman and other colleagues but I cannot 
compromise on differences over what I consider to be fundamental 
principles. My sense of duty as a member of this Commission and 
my concern for the progress of our country with peace and harmony 
have made me put forward my specific recommendations after giving 
much time and thought to the matter. In making these recommenda- 
tions I repeat that I have been strongly conscious of the following 
‘four primary objectives, viz., 


(i) the maintenance of national unity; 


(ii) the maintenance of efficiency of administration; 


(ii) the advancement of knowledge among all sections of the 
people; and 


(iv) the availability of equal opportunities for all citizens from 
all parts. of the country. 


1 feel that those who will take final decisions on this question 0 
language should give full and serious consideration for the point 0 
view which has been put forward above. 


p. SUBBARAYAN 
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INTRODUCTION 


[Why This Note] 


i. I pen this note with great reluctance and under a sense of 
deep responsibility. At Srinagar, on 19th June, 1956, when I, along 
qith my colleagues of the O.L.C. (i.e. Official Language Commission), 
was asked to sign what will be presented to the President as our 
ort under Article 344(2) of the Constitution of India (shortly 
(of I), I had reluctantly to record that I signed it subject to my- 
sparate note. This I present now for incorporation in the Report. 


I 


9, We were appointed by the President under Article 344(1) of 
the C. of I. Our duty as the O.L.C. is prescribed by the C. of I. itself 
in the next clause of that article, viz. Article 344(2). It contains: 
fve sub-clauses (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) laying down the items 
of the duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the 
President. These constitute the terms of reference to the O.L.C. 


3. The next clause, i.e., Article 344 (3) is in the form of a directive 
to the O.L.C. asking it to have ‘due regard to the industrial, cultural 
and scientific advancement of India and the just claims and the 
interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas in 
tegard to the public services, when making its recommendations. 

| nder Article 344(2). The directive connotes two safeguards (1) 
peard for our manifold national advancement and (2) protection for 
i rests of non-Hindi speaking areas, particularly. in the public- 


as 4 It may be noted that no need is felt to mention India’s unity 

aa Girective in the Article. National unity is implicit in the Con- 
j ftom ion, as it informs and infuses the whole of it. It follows there- 
| age that, whatever linguistic pattern or the settlement of the langu- 
d, Problem that the. Constitution of India envisages and has laid 
iy S held to be consistent with the paramount need of India’s 
| Solutio Rather, we might say that the pattern portrayed or the 
| hig d n laid down by the Constitution is true to such need and is so- 
| Eden because it will subserve this basic. fact of our national 
| ene Hence if the O.L.C. kept itself true to that pattern 
| Making its recommendations, one need not Worry that it will 


} Cay, REAG 
[oton 3hy harm to India’s unity as envisaged by the Constitution 
| ur Country. ; 3 


it 
B ; 
i ) and € first four sub-clauses of Article 344 (2), viz. (2) (a) (b) 
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xyhich ,says:. «any, other matter referred to the Cómmission, 
gards the official language of the Union.and the language fon Tes. 
munication between the Union and a.State or between one Aun | it 
and another and their use". e 


6. Under this sub-claúse of the said Article 344 (2), the President. | 
asked the O.L.C., in its fifth term of reference (e), for "the. icd 
paration of a: time-schedule according to which and the manner if 
“which, Hindi‘ may. replace English as the official language of the |! 
Union and as a language for communication between the Union ang |i! 
State Governments and between one State Government and an. | 
other”. 


7. The sub-clause entrusts the O.L.C. with a clear and specific 
duty, viz; that it should recommend ‘to the President a clear-cut. |; 
policy and.programme giving a time-schedule for, and the manner | 
of, gradually replacing English by Hindi which is to be the official 
language of the Union and that of the States also. for the latters 
communication with the Union and amongst themselves. : 


8. This is a very specific and significant reference. It asks for | 
submitting. a time-schedule for, and' showing the manner of, the: | 
replacement of English by. introducing the progressive use of the: |: 
language of the Union and restricting the use of English from what fon 
‘it obtains at present. 


TII 


relevant-fáctror- two that we were appointed at the-"exp 
five years from the commencement of the C. of I.” and tha un 
the Constitution another O.L.C. will follow in 1960 wit ing: 
duty.. Further, it is laid down, as a working target for DNE 
such a-time table, that the process of the transition from: glis 
so thought out and planned as to give a reasonable assurance sult 
dt wil be-almost on its way to be complete by 1965. If as a 965, 
of its inquiry the O.L.C. might feel that this was not ‘possible bY ime | 
it might say.so and recommend the transition of 'replàceme? «s I 
scheduled accordingly. My point is that our recommend? uh | 
should give a clear-cut policy and programme, which if worke +e 
may be reasonably expected to lead to the ‘fulfilment © 
target set down by the Constitution. 


at | 
10. Further, there is, in this connection of the time-sçhedule wd | 
other fact deserving notice. Though we are the first O.L.v. ngu | 
not:to work.on:a;clean:slate: we come in the field of the. lane je |< tu 
question after the expiration of five years from 1950, duris ped | 
gate Governments of the Union-and the States were requite d tar Uy 
this work of promoting the spread of Hindi and preparing rat 0 | 
pansion from English to Indian languages. My point  Govelly | 
L.C. does not’ begin its work at the beginning, but that gn d 
poents have begun to move and do somethings both at the —, 
the State levels, in this matter of their constitutional dui 
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18S Tes, 
or Com. 
e State. 


Tn this field the non- 
way. which is note- 
s good will and active 


ne change-over enjoined by the C oi 
an world also has been active in its own 
"ahy and to be welcomed as the earnest of it 
uM jon in this matter. 

resident. 9 
le. pre- 


Wine turally the O.L.C's examination and inquiry of the pro- 
nner in, 


t ' Dre it and its recommendations will have to be largely based 
io the f work done during the first five years. Therefore 
aA an idear and precise appraisement and constructive review of the work 
nsa me during the period 1950—55, both in the official.and the non- 


dial sectors of the field, becomes necessary, SO that actual difficul- 
m i ight have held up, thwarted, retarded 
specific |; ght be considered and 
lear-cut: ire programmes come them 
ERES niset the matter aright. 


latters’ IV 
12, The O.L.C. went into such an inquiry and has noted its find- 
is in the report. The picture presented is not satisfactory. 
kimittedly, as the Madras Government Explanatory memorandum 
abmitted to the O.L.C. says, “the problems involved in organisine 
le transition from English to Hindi at the Centre are numerous, 
Ried and complex". The task of tackling them, particularly in a 
wultilingual situation like ours, is indeed very trying and difficult. 
However, what is pertinent to note here is that, (in, the words of the 
kid memorandum which says further) “these problems have not 
E been completely surveyed and mapped out: The solutions are 
m to be worked out. Though five years have passe out of the 15 
tipulated as the transition periód, the transition process has not 


iet commenced” 


asks for 

of, the: 
a of the: 
ym. what 


fifth one 
anothet 
ation 0 


unde n 
simila Jp Our inquiry into the ork done during 1 
tud s emark and one might ail say Seem without any fear of 
giis E jy, diction, that there is not visible on i 
nce Ur nee active all-India movement clearly mappe ] 
e in such a way as to have to ourselves some reasonable 
| by 196: that the transition is on its way and will be duly negotiat- 
Wl be: 9, with the help of the recommendations of two O.L.C.’s that _ 
|Presig instituted by the President to that end. The demand by the 
Raj] ent from the O.L.C. for a time-schedule which will obviously 
Mood roAsideration of setting. up all-India targets must be under- 
| this background of first five years’ work as well. 


ule an | 

M n 1 14 The need y ti hedule at least 

angua |, eth eed of a clear-cut policy with a Ume 7e edu 

wn | rE he period of the Ist OL.C’s jurisdiction, I mean, ee 

a Ved [Sige highlighted by another very important and, Been 
rU Arti f T. says that the som 

pu rticle 344 (1) of the © io representatives of the 


Ayes Bane pue O.L.C. cun Kona: 
1 a 9 . . S 

l meting further QE in 16 E is privileged under the 
Ine the ta to have the right of initiative in the matter of negotiat- 
| dat naDsition from English to India's languages. The recom- 
| «58 to b of this body, as reported upon by the Parliament Com- 
EU HA Se eee under Article 344 (4), shall be the basis for 
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the Presidential directions in this matter. This shows that p 
the said Parliament Committee nor the President can add atthe 
matter to the recommendations submitted by the OIL. n T 
way, invests the republic of the languages of India with y : 
in the field of the language transition. No coercive or suchi 
powers of the Central Government will be used in a way that uil 
appear like imposing Hindi on any linguistic arca. B ; 
read. l 
15. In this connection I may note a significant answer that a ve E 
important witness of a non-Hindi speaking State gave to a question- iate s 
if the Centre decides to use Hindi in its communication with Stata tision b 
how would you prepare for it? The answer given was, ‘If it is jm 
posed on me, I would secede from the Union’. (1 write this qua 
tion and answer from memory and in my words, as I have not befor di 
me a copy of this oral evidence). 


16. This emphasises still further not only the need of a policy and y 
a time-schedule, but also that it must be such as may be accepted by 
non-Hindi speaking areas in particular. We found that Bengal eni 
Tamil Nad in particular were thinking not in terms of replacemeti 
but of retention of English for the time being, for reasons I my 
‘not go into at this stage of my note. I raay only remark here ii 
this feeling in the South and the East must be removed by virit 
of our recommendations and an all-India plan of work made operatite 
as their result. This can be done only if we suggest clear-cut ? 
India targets with a time-schedule broadly laid down. lor ihe 
transition programme. 


it says: 


‘ 


: mo" 

18. I referred above (vide par 12) to the Explanatory M d 

randum of the Co ANSA of Madras ee it seri that he a 

age transition process has not still commenced. It further T ‘on | 

that "nor is (it) likely to commence until the reconstUCc oat) 

States is completed on the basis of the recommendations 9^. — Jabot | 
and detailed decisions are reached after the conclusion of th’ yi 


c d l yhich 
ph the DES, and the O.L. Committee of Parliament whi 


of 

19. The remark pinpoint dye ita] relationship Syo 
problem of States e MUN tings: ie Mas ge Eh d ; 
and the need of a detailed map of the transition from m pe, 2| 
Indian languagės. Both of these things will be before the, gil" | 
now: The S.R. Bill is before the Parliament and the Ob“ | 
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him juding its labours shortly and will report to the President next 
Neithe m What is noteworthy here is that our labours as the O.L.C. 
ANY nag acted to give ‘detailed decisions’ on various matters connect- 


It jn due EXPE 2s 
veto en 4 with the transition. 
I such-lik 0 Obviously the transition process has mainly to start in non- 
tates." They must begin to learn Hindi and get 


lgndi-speaking ^ eg ; 

pady to use it for the purposes of their inter-State and Union-State 

»mmunication. They should also begin to replace English with the 

question-| State's official language or languages as decided by them. This de- 

vith Sta | cision has not been still taken by many States. 

lf iti 

| this ata 31. In some of the States we found that there was a strong in- 
: English, even though they declared that they 


not defo dination to retain : 
Ihave their regional languages as State Official Languages. Why 


ilis reluctance on their part is, for instance, clear 
policy and Madras Government in their Explanatory Memorandum quoted 
cepted bi dove. Discussing the question «why no serious step has been taken 
Jengal atil far to bring about a change in the official language of the State 


eplacemeti it says— 

is I amy s 

x here thai “While it is true that the decisions regarding the official langu- 
| by virtue age of the State are to be taken independently of the 
e operative decision regarding the official language vi. the Union, the 
ar-cut probable repercussions on the State Administration an 

i i stem must be understood and al- 


the State educational sy 
lowed for...... 
Centre appeared li 
problem”. : 


22. It is not t adr Bengal or other non-Hindi areas have 
ot that Madras or Beng s of the medium of State 


I| administrati ; ; A 'ehensions are 
tion and education. Their fears and apprenensio 
Whether it wi i L.C. or.whether they, as a result 
À ill be ratified by the O.L.C. or. a M A (pi 

€ Centre in which their decisi ld have no f 

eir decisions cou ave > s 

inentation, The present situation in the country, specially in o 
m Speaking areas in the South and ins UPS E COUR 
lon i in such susp ara 
Wh S therefore, so to say, 1n oe out Hindi as the official 


ile th Buen 
| lan ey accept the constitutional clause € ! ENDS 
ene | ad nee of the Union, they ask for retaining English goose uM 
Ue yang tation ©, continue to retain it at the State leve wes "dle in starting 
: verna the a ma education. Surely this is a very ene Eon EIE 
: ction C] Tot Mia movement for transition. Tt mun e TEAN n 1960-61 
jb g RC | Unless © postpone this duty to the next O.L.C. to € r B , 
i: Jabot We agree to lose the precious next five years aiso: 

ch why 2 : 

c i nati Therefore it is very necessary that a proper dynamic AS 

Stat, "Wide movement for the change-over both at the Union an the 
hip of Mengacvels is found out and set in motion as a result of our i ur 
ane 1 lons. This means that in their total effect and significance, 
ingle) os 
4 P Bue, idl speaking States will also have to replace English at the State level as other 
Cc, W^ | king SS difference that they will not have to learnanew language as the non-Hindi 
qa s. 
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our recommendations should succeed in allaying fears and ap 
sions obtaining at present in the non-Hindi speaking areas Em 
nature and form of linguistic set-up that will come about in « the 
as a result of our recommendations. I am afraid, our recomm 
tions leave a good something to be desired in this respect. 


VII 


24. Till now I have written about the specific and main duty en. 
joined on us by the President. I admit that in fulfilling it properly 
the O.L.C. might be required to ramify its inquiry into related issues 
which, strictly speaking, may be outside the letters of its terms "n 
reference. 


ture 
enda. 


25. As such issues the O.L.C. has chosen to have medium of instruc. | ; 
tion for higher education, nature scope and development of Hindi and 
other languages of India, the place of English in the educational 
system of the country, etc. Obviously, these matters are clearly nd 
within the scope of the work of the O.L.C. Most of them are State 
subjects and as such are within the powers of agencies, official and 
non-official, of the States. If, as is often said, these are matters in 
which the question of the unity of India is concerned, surely the 
C. of I. would have gone into them and enjoined specific lines and 
directions for them. As we see, it has done nothing of the sort 
These are rather questions wherein enlightened opinion of the free 
world is clear and unequivocal. Free as we are now as a people, | 
we have to arrange our house in accordance with it. 


26. Again, most of these extraneous matters into which tle 
O.L.C. has allowed itself to be drawn are the very things regarding 
which, as we saw above, the people of the States feel keenly 9! 
are uneasy about how the O.L.C. will react to them and rep 
They also fear how the Government of India, with the wide pve 
it has and the over-all authority it can wield in various ways, ™ 
use its legal, ie. coercive powers in this behalf. As I said ? vet 
it is this thing which impedes the movement for the changes 
to start and make headway. The O.L.C. report, in this regard, ed 
not only ‘over-flown’ the terms of reference, but also oversterr 
them and made suggestions and remarks which, to say ner this | 


Tn not help allay fears and apprehensions noted above ! 
e. 


ma nol 


27. I noted above from the oral evidence of a V.LP. frovjrectiol | 


Hindi-speaking State. It illustrated the point from one 
Quite the. opposite direction was illustrated to us by 8 id ‘of Ue | 
another non-Hindi speaking State. He gave us the other 9! ation if 
matter when he said that the programme of Hindi prope wit | 
the official and even non-official sectors should be pushe mate | 
the central authority and powers. (I may again say that I E wit | 
the evidence from memory as I have no copy of it W oon wi 
this). It is such ideas and approach to the language pro i 
cause alarm of ‘imposition of Hindi’. 


28. As I said at the beginning, the O.L.C. will naturally Sg! | hay 
related issues. Being the m me it will try to draw 
lines of the language problem and depict the essentials of nil 
-My point however is that all this will be governed an 
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, main consideration of its task, viz. the needs of replacement 
Wonglish and the progressive use of Hindi for official purposes. 


aPprehen. 
about the 
1n. future 
?mmenga. 
t. VIII 

99, At the States level also the problem of replacement of English 
wisis as badly as at the centre. English holds equal sway over 
ihe States both as the language of communication within the State 
ind with the Union and other States and as the medium of instruc- 
fon etc. The O.L.C. is not asked in its reference to directly concern 
iet with intra-State replacement of English. However, it cannot 
sape it, because replacement of English is an integral all-India 
pocess, which cannot be isolated at the State level. Rather, if 
ithas at all to succeed, it should really begin there. 


. duty en. 
properly 
Led issues, 
terms of 


of instruc- 
Hindi and 
Jucational 
learly not 
are State 
fficial and 
natters in 
urely the 
lines and 
the sort. 
f the free 
a people, 


.30. At the State level this replacement is a two-pronged move- 
ment. On one side the State will replace English in its administrative 
ad educational systems by progressively using its recognised 
oficial language or languages; and on the other it will prepare itself 
tvhave Hindi for inter-State and Union-State communication, so that 
lere may be no vacuum in the transitional stage. Both these 
movements must start simultaneously as one composite plan and a 
single unified process. Only thus can an all-India change-over be 
made a practical proposition. I feel that this aspect of the dynamics . 
u ihe Peaersove™ is not brought out by the O.L.C.R. as much as 

should be. 


rhich the 
regarding 
senly a 
id report 
je powels 


: 3l. There is another point in this regard also. There is to be 
ed an opinion or a school of thought in the country which, in- 
pking the name of India’s unity, says that we should have as much 
ne in the State administration and education, as possible. The 
Sh 1k .R. in this connection has made certain observations and has 
yled them as ‘conclusions’ as contradistinct from ‘recommendations’, 
aiten being strictly in regard to the terms of reference. [ 
appr these ‘conclusions’ might better and more modestly as well as 
| amu riately be styled ‘observations’. And I have felt that in their 
inpr alive effect, these so-called ‘conclusions’ err in creating an 
belie, son that Hindi is sought to be used in places where it should 
| làn T avoid conflict with the legitimate claims of regional or State 


i hi ages. ‘It is this avoidable conflict that would rather jeopardise 
lais integration 


| IX 
| ot i Again, at this stage of the work of progressive introduction 
| We must h of Hindi, the Union language, it 


| l ; 
h & 4,2 Me of the languages of India of the Eighth schedule. 


as 

Chy can be di * it 

£ ess a readily adopted in its p 

owleqea Would j tive for the p [ 

Betio | Simm “ARC, ete. like Engl. However, if it is to be the all-India 
ited | S leas language as has been decided in our Constitution, it must 

i t by non-Hindi speaking areas. But, as I said earlier, the 
er is in suspended animation. It can become an active 
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living proposition only when these areas adopt it in their educati 
and SA Erat fields in place of English which rules to-da oe 
means that Hindi requires to be so developed. EE 


33. Further, a common name 'Hindi' for both the official language P 
of the Union and for a regional language of North India cae 
confusion in our thinking leading to mistaken decisions in various 
matters of immediate import and effect. For example, if we say [i 
that Hindi will be an alternate medium of all-India Services competi. |" 
tive examinations with English it will only mean that it will benefit 
those only in the North whose regional language is Hindi, because 
Hindi as a common Union language has yet to come into existence, 
If we suggest that English should be replaced here, we should, in 
fairness, say that all regional languages will have equal recognition 
for the purpose. Hindi only can be possible only when it is a living 
second language of the non-Hindi speaking areas. When deciding 
about introducing Hindi for official purposes, this matter of the dual 
nature of Hindi and its development and enrichment for perfecting 
it as a vehicle competent to replace English is a very pertinent y 
consideration. , 


34. The O.L.C.R, in its analysis of the problem of Hindi, noted y 
two sectors on, I should think, a mistaken analogy of terms prevalent te pi 
in economic planning today, viz. the publie sector' and the ‘private 
sector’. The former is the official sector; the latter is the T 

. official sector of the people's use of languages in education and pub i 
life. The latter is therefore really the ‘national’ sector where E 
the official language of the Union, but the national common languag 
Hindi, India's Antar Bhasha will prevail. Like the two aspects iy 
Hindi noted above, here also we have two aspects on the all-in 
plane. X ; 

35. We desire to replace English in both these sectors. me 
related, both require to be examined separately also. Whi dai 
official Hindi will be developed to a certain extent as 8. QST 
language under terminological and such other prescription? x jm 
down in Government manuals etc., the national language WIE Jatte! 
as a free growth through the efforts of our entire pege i Teperanti 
; ti- 


will energise the former and make it not a mere offici 

ted in a P^ | 

le questio x D 

enture k i 
ea 


or jargon, but a living and creative thing though direc 
cular manner by Government. This renders the who! 
replacernent of English by Hindi not merely an official v pe. | 
becomes a venture for the entire Indian people though y T wil 
many tongues. In this great effort the Government of the | 
lead and will have to be led by them. pits | 

f all the "me | 


36. To start such a process with the good will o 
of the Union is the erect problem Det the country: ghoul | 
C. of I. has indicated the main lines which such an € oe aD 
adopt. It is along them that the O.L.C. is asked to SUSE jing” Int 
gramme and a time-schedule for the next five years. MY que y fk 
that the O.L.C.R. leaves an impression of not meeting VEA pré 
in as categorical a manner as possible and essential in t 
situation. In this introduction to my note, I have trie work od 
why I feel that way, by referring to some aspects of OUT get#! 
now propose to take the chief of them for a Ie 
consideration. 


4 
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uca tion al 


ay. This CHAPTER I 


GUAGE PATTERN UNDER THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA 


language g : å 

2 creat '« is portrayed in Part XVII of the Constitution—Arts. 343 
l various i B Articles are arranged into four Chapters headed as 
WE say figs: — 

competi. [ . 

ll benefit | 1, Language of the Union (Arts. 343-44) ; 

b : 1 A eia ENT 

iA 9, Regional Languages (Arts. 345—7) ; 


hould. in | 3. Language of the Supreme Court, High Courts etc. (Arts. 


cognition 348-9) ; and ; 
| 3i nee 4 Special Directives (Arts. 350-1). 

eciding ; 
the dual |) There is, further, the 8th Schedule in reference to Arts. 344 and 
erfectin j| which specifies the “Languages of India" for the purposes men- 
oertinent med in these two Articles. 


A 3. Consideration of these five along with the fundamental rights 
li, noted farding language, education, culture, etc. in particular gives us 
revalent picture of this pattern. - 


‘private 

he non- 

id public I 

s ni 4 We in the Constituent Assembly resolved to constitute India 
er um a sovereign democratic Republic. Accordingly the solution it 
P Indi ved at for the language problem is essentially democratic and 


mo our cultural and educational advancement, consistent with 
, quirements of good and efficient administration in a republican 
XràCcy of a multi-lingual Union composed of State units. 

id tional right 
guarantees as a fundamental cultural and educational ng 
ps citizen that any section of our people shall have the right to 


ENG isti ri it ` have. 
fA, Me eee language or script or culture it may | 


Though 

hile the 
directed 
js lal 
| emerge 
he rate 
an d . . . 
P parti bgt also ordains that no citizen shall be denied admission into 
stion fig 2" med or aided educational institutions on grounds of religion, 
oe E language or any of them. [Art. 29(2)]. 


| TUR 
imal? Specifically directs that every person shall be entitled 
Vin authori i f the languages 
ority of the Union or a State in any of the tangu 
“the Union or in tac State, as the case may be. (Art. 350). 


We m; : eue Nets 
might well say that this is the charter of linguistic rights 
[UR S ouy people got dor the first time in recent history. Thie 
ion an, pattern that is devised for the official purposes of he 
A oun its Units must be understood and interpreted against this 
Buon 


Slves freedom of choice of the official language for a State 


343 
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: As we shall see below, it is equally liberal and demo- - 
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to States and for the Union it prescribes that it shall have as; 15. 1 
official language an indigenous language Hindi, which is knows je rest 
the largest number of our people. to. hange 
ovis 
II by ord 
during. 

9. The Constitution notes the fact of the diversity of languages | over, E 

in our country and recognises them all as ‘regional languages’, These | continu 
are not the 14 ones only as enumerated in the 8th Schedule; the 
also include all other languages and/or dialects like Maithili, Bhoj- | 16. 
puri, Avadhi, Rajasthani, Dogri, Ladaki, Cutchi, Konkani, Bundeli | both E 
ete. Under Art. 345, these are all eligible to be recognised as official | But it- 
languages of their respective States where they might be in use as | mediur 
regional languages. as the 
Madra: 
while : 
is the 
as the 


10. The meaning and significance of this provision is. even more 
apparent if we see Art. 347 which gives power to the President that 
"on a demand being made in that behalf, the President may, if he 
is satisfied that a substantial proportion of the population of a State 


its res 
desire the use of any language spoken by them to be recognised by 
that State, direct that such language shall also be officially recog 17. 
nised throughout that State or any part thereof for such purposes | for the 
he may specify.” : as we 
li. Thus we find that Jammu and Kashmir has recognised Dogi, inia 
Ladaki and Kashmiri and uses Urdu as the common State language 
also. On the other hand we have an instance of U.P. and Bihat 
where Urdu, one of their regional languages, is not recognised an 
an application has been made to the President under Art. 347 for it di T. 
recognition along with Hindi which is recognised as the only State flere 
language. | a 
are sh 
II au de 
12. Amongst our ‘regional’ or indigenous languages, there E angu; 
one that is at present in use as an all-India common lange Onst; 
English is used as such for our common all-India purposes, oficial as the 
and non-official. The Constitution has laid down that the oo fat thang 
language of the Union shall be Hindi in the Devnagari script § the | Tegior 
as letters of the alphabet are concerned, the numerals being | 309 ¢ 
international form of Indian numerals.” [Art. 343 (1) T. el 
oes : ike 19. 
13: As Hindi is not taught in schools of the whole county ing | &Xtra. 


English and hence as it is not known outside the Hindi-se® ov | m 
areas and as it is not sufficiently rich and developed to tā ] period | 
immediately from English, provision is made for a transition? © that | fo 


Tou 
of 15 years, ie. up to 1965, during which it is laid doW jr | Nindi 
English shall continue to be redi es UA for all the o cial P | dor z 
poses of the Union. [Art. 343 (2)]. m 

n ates | 20 

14. It will be seen that the C ituti does not contemp and Atha + 
sudden break with English 2 Wo eA 26 administrationi]. | tions 
allows no vacuum to occur. Hence it further says [At 5g th Ring 


that, if need be, Parliament ma rovide by law for continu pg 
use of English even after the Pest Ere of 15 years for E 
poses as may be specified in the law. 
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15, But it does contemplate that the use of English will begin to 

estricted as Hindi gets ready to take over. Insistence for a 
p e-over to Hindi as soon as we can can be seen even from the 
ion in Art. 343 (2) which empowers the President to authorise 
Mor the use of Hindi in addition to the English language even 
g the transitional period of fifteen years. After the period is 
wer, Hindi becomes the Union's official language and English can 
gntinue also only if Parliament so enacts specifically. 


' 88 its 
Down to. 


AN guages, 
S'. These 
e; they 
li, Bhoj- 
Bundeli, 
S official 
N use as 


16. Thus, during the transition there is provision for the use of 
wth English and Hindi for different official purposes of the Union. 
But it would be wrong and misleading therefrom to describe the two 
mediums in terms of one being ‘principal’ and the other ‘subsidiary’,. 
a the Explanatory Memorandum submitted to the O.L.C. by the 
Madras Government does. The proper description would be that 


en more | while English is the outgoing official language of the Union, Hindi 
ent that | is the incoming one. There is no questiom of retention of English 
jy, if he | as the medium of administration under the Constitution; it envisages. 
a Sus its restriction and eventual or ultimate replacement by Hindi. 

nised by | - 

y recog; | 17 For the fulfilment of this end, the Constitution has provided 


JUTPO | for the democratic process of instituting an O.L.C. whose duty it is, 


& we saw before, to suggest the policy and programme for such 


d Dogri, | Placement (Art. 344). 


anguage 

Bihar IV 

sed and ; 
7 foris | 18. The position of the States vis-a-vis the language problem is 


different from that of the Union. Unlike the Union, i.e. the country 
*5 a Whole, many of the States are uni-lingual and as we know, they 
ite shortly going to be reorganised, so that almost all of them will 
æ uni-lingual generally. They will then be in a position to decide 


y Siate 


G D E 5 Q . l 
; is not | ji their legislatures immediately to adopt their respective regionai 
nguage | p SUages as official languages of the States. Therefore, wile he 
official | -°"Stitution (Art. 345) says that States shall continue to use aa 
official | 3 they do to-day, it does not prescribe a transitional period for thei 
(so fi | nnBe-over to Indian languages, as they can forthwith acon Re 
ng the ye onal languages and* replace English by using them uncer i 


» for intra-State purposes. 


y E cm However, obviously they cannot do so for the pumaana 
Mp | mist pe € communication with other States or the nona ud 
pel | sive a common all-india language for tis pue e teg 
Pegat | dor u on prescribes that the language for the time h at present and 
Tn ec ta E Union for official purposes, i.e. English at p. 


| ind) 5 
| lor a Sventually when it replaces the former, shall be such medium 


tra-State use, (Art. 346). 


20 I E 
thet "t is noteworthy that in this field also a st 
tiongt sition to the e of Hindi is shown by 1 
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21. The above analysis of the constitutional position shows 
States will have to undertake a two-fold programme for the ch that 
over. What is further remarkable in their case is that they a ange. 
the Union are in the unique position of starting it immediately The 
initiative almost entirely lies with them. The 


22. The two-fold programme for the State is, firstly, they wil 
‘change the medium of administration for intra-State officia] ur- 
poses; secondly, they will have to replace English for the extra-State 
offieial purposes of inter-State and Union communication, by learn. 
ing Hindi and preparing their personnel for using it for those pur- 
poses. Unlike this, the Union will have to undertake a unifold 
process only, viz. that of changing to Hindi in the central secretariat 
for its internal purposes. In regard to using it in its communication 
‘with the States and the public, chiefly the non-Hindi-speaking areas, 
it will have to await their preparedness for entertaining such use, 
Here the work of the Union will be a joint affair with the States, 
"This will need a modicum of the spread of Hindi among the people 


also. I shallleave this point of the dynamics of the change-over 
here. 


V 


23. We shall now turn to consider the group of languages enume- 
rated.as Schedule Eight in the Constitution. ‘They are fourteen m 
all -All of them are indigenous languages of India. Except for 
Sanskrit which is our ancient classical all-India language, the rest 
are modern Indian regional languages. 


24. As we saw above their enumeration is occasioned by Att. A 
and 351. Its meaning and significance in relation to Art. sia ate 
noted by us earlier (vide Introduction, Para. 14); that in relation 


Art. 351 is even more serious and fundamental vis-a-vis the languag? 
problem and Hindi in particular. 


3 ‘on and 
the official language of the DA jike 
S aspects of the language prob j4 sche- 
Hindi, its relationship with the 1 ith 
ia on one hand and, on the other han or the 
r an all-India common language st be 
closely studied now if we p 
transition in our country, T 


ES 


VI 
26. Art. 351 occurs as a directive to the Union. It is 48 i 


“Tt shall be t 
Hindi 1 


Jows: S 

e 
pread of P 
serve * 


he duty of the Union to promote thas 
anguage, to develop it so. that it may 
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medium of expression for all the elements of the compo- 
site culture.of India and to secure its enrichment by 


assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, 
style and expressions used in Hindustani and in the other 
languages of India specified in the Eighth Schedule and by 
drawing, wherever necessary or desirable for its vocabu- 


ey will lary, primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other 
al pur. languages." 

Ta-State 

y leam- 


ose pur- | 27. The fourteen languages are described as ‘languages of India’ 
unifold Jad not as ‘regional languages’, as it would be too wide for the 


cretariat | purposes of the Article. They are cited as intended to supply the 
nication | Union Hindi, for its assimilation, “without interfering with its 
1g areas, genius”, with forms, styles and expressions, and also words,* wher- 


uch use, ever necessary and desirable. 
> States, 
e people 28. The Article contemplates and prescribes that the Union Hindi 
nge-over listo develop “so that it may serve as a medium of expression for 
dl the elements of the composite culture} of India”. It is tenable 
fo suggest therefrom that the Union Hindi as defined by Art. 351 


scan *It may be noted here that Art. 351 says that adopting new words for the enrichment 

{the vocabulary of the Hindi language is to be done by drawing, Wherever necessary 
ept for jad desirable, primarily from Sanskrit and secondarily from other languages. The 
the rest int to be noted here is that other languages include all languages; 


Dt qualified to mean onl i ific other | s onl 

: I y Indian or some specific other languages © No 

Art, 3H ae freely without interfering with the genius of Hindi. This is significant 1n the 
brs ES Words of the recent. purist movement in the X S 
ation 0 |i en if they have been current as part of the common man's vocabulary. Sans- 


tizati ^ I 
anguage | the Cannan vocabulary is also undesirable and aga 


ing ea this aspect, I may be permitted to quote here from the report of the Hindi Teach- 


nion and Smmittee of the Bombay State :— 
lem like " The culture of India i f centuries. It has been affected by Sanskrit, 
14 sche Prakrit, and anes De foe besides Persian, Arabic; Due English. Dan 
ad, with assumed a variety of forms according as it developed through mess varios us an 
e of the guages and in different linguistic areas. Local traditions an us ory AU 
st be their own contribution to this common Stream» Religious teacl ers, pe te law: 
musde fO (01 250504 s 
; chment, ; a à 
I quite attitude and rom the daiwa RTT the life of the peopies ah mon s to make 
agation em thoroughly human, peace-loving, just and law-abiding. y hare 
Paidest all good people in a brotherly spirit and have welcomed them and given. irn- 
wi D Shelter, A wonderful cosmopolitan culture thus was fosters’ Dee ens 
naim Gent land and cherished and nourished with great quen ONG: 
> perk et live’ has been their declared motto, in Wor Ses 


The key to this successful maintenance and development eU Cone 
ture of India is to be found in its recognition of and p ne aired We 
Suet fact of unity being different from uniformity. They 

Imer against the latter throughout. 

serve as a medium of 


sid “The Hindi i 
let | S Hindi to be developed by the Union mus tere Galture of India. This 


expression f f the Composite 

part or all the elements Of © borne in mind and translated 

id P CURAR Gm has, to be always, AS A ‘caching and promotion 

ye af Hindi in SLE EX schools, in selection of books and such other 
elevant matters," ^ .- E 
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: . B . 5 d be 1 
should not be an artificial ‘official dialect’ or 'jargon',* but it oa 
a living and ‘organic growth and development as a result 2 I m 
and common endeavour of all our language groups. Evi reme Joint "m 
a national endeavour on our part will also produce A KI ny o 
national lett HTT! Hindi or Hindustani. Such a result Will ther a 

be emotionally acceptable to all language groups of the nation on | "Tt 
though the AA "WT will be developed on the basis of one of d. m 
the basic structure or genius of which is the common TT tae 


r 3 
many regional languages and dialects of North India. Pe E m 
VII | alway 


hidde: 
29. The meaning and significance of the ‘languages of India’ in | which 


the 8th schedule must now be sought from the above context. They | origin 
are the literary languages of India prevalent in various sizable | be rei 
regions of the country. They are the Swabhashas (STATES) of our 
people. It is therefore that the Prime Minister has ‘been lately 
describing them as the National Languages of India. 


30. This change in the nomenclature of this group of languages langu 
has been inevitable because of the peculiar situation that has arisen m. 
at the present time in regard to the inter-relationship of these | $18 
languages. This has been noted in very trenchant terms by th tincti 
Explanatory Memo. of the Madras Government referred to in this i 
note earlier. I may better quote it here to describe this point 


b "ni 33 
___, 31. “There is a widespread belief that the Constitution has dera toget 
Hindi to be the ‘National’ language of India, that other Es Versy 
languages are ‘regional’ languages, and that the unnamed ee lknc 
are ignored. This belief is incorrect. Hindi has not been whic 
d) | Or ry 
*However, it may be noted as a foot-note that the Union language and the ed | and 
language would have a difference in that while the former is an official thing out the Pom | the | 
be non-official—of the people at large. The distinction is vital. To bring Committ | and 
involved in it, I may better quote from the Report of the Hindi Teaching E 
(Bombay State). Regarding the official language of the Union it remarks : E l x 
ae à f its OM | lor 
“For the purposes of Government it must have a linguistic cone jane | apth 
This restricted and special coinage in Hindi will make up De have o Ps | Hin 
of India. Its various departments, to avoid confusion, mus definite DE | va : 
and definite terminology of their own. Departments will bear recise langt? | eu 
Forms, Declarations, and the like will have to be couched in A Janguag® i o 
leaving no room for ambiguity and confusion. This is the ofie | Styl 
Hindi of Art. 343. vos | Tt) 
. o. cp) e of | 
“High Hindi (mentioned as Hindi in the 8th Schedule) woni bage o 3 
need of a Region and it would continue to be ‘the Home ose its SCOP? B 
perbaps not more than 50 millions of souls, and for that purp ang 
have no artificial limitations... o... oea. russe £ hi 


“ Hindi as envisa 
peoples of India 


whenever they will have 
tions or otherwise fo 


B Ds to 
all-India objectives... ... This Hindi will, therefore, fave pM 
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pe the national language of India—It is the Official Langu 

ihe Indian Union which is not necessarily the same e no 
mguage in use in any of the States of India is referred to as a 
regional language’. This includes Hindi, and it does not exclude 
my of the unnamed Indian languages. 

“There is thus no warrant in the Constitution for the spiri 
inguistic sectarianism which has developed in recent des es 
MURS (the large part played in this development by loose and misleading 

perty of | ise of the expression national’ language, it is desirable that this use 

| should be changed. The Indian nation has always been and will 
| always continue to be multi-lingual. This is not a Skeleton to be 
Piste ‘hidden away in the national cupboard. It is a cultural heritage of 

India’ in which the nation can and should be proud. Every language of Indian 
ext. They | origin, spoken by any group as their mother-tongue, should therefore 
us sizable | be referred to as an Indian National language............ 2 
T$) e our 
een 

ately VIIL 


languages |, 32. The above discussion will show that usa WT Hindi, the official 
has arisen meee of the Union, may not be the same as all-India common 
) of these ene or ATATATAT ASFA; similarly it may not be the same as ‘High 
is by the ae or the Hindi mentioned in the 8th Schedule. The latter dis- 
io in this m is well borne out by the Constitution also, if we look at 
point | “ticle 351 read together with the 8th Schedule. 


as decani fo Peace 351 and the 8th Schedule of the Constitution read 
her name 2 er raise a question which has become a matter of keen contro- 
langua, ieee I mean the matter of “two Hindis” as it is sometimes called. 
n den now that the Hindi educated world has not cherished it for reasons 
d the Nato! | Or mor fe for the last 30 years 
“the latter Ù | €. The question is fundamental. It pertains to the nature 
| which, under the Constitution, is to be 
in a different situation 
re 1950, i.e. 
regarding the nature an 


_ or the national language, W 
ave oe 5| Hin ;ndustani, with a Se pin-po nei 2 
cise lang | Variant nd Urdu, which were often held to be distinct or different 
lagu" | Onstitu or styles of a common stem. (I may note here’ that the 

| styles ion has now described them as two langua 
e same common language by whatever name we may cal 


| 34 

| ing qno Consti i indi for the O 

| à stitution adopted the nare Hindi for the he oh 
of the ‘languages of India’. 


s there d : : 5 derstandin the 
n oes arise a question of precisely understan AB ns 
nnect ions thereof. The expression "Two Hindis” is used in this 


Gujarati, Marathi, 


ticle 351 says that the Hindi languas® has to enrich itself by . 
. among others 


d in the 8th a: This reference to the enrich- 
i th schedule, Hind’. "the “Hindi” mentioned in 
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Article 343, the official language of the Union, which is do b 
pagated and developed for the official purposes of the Unio; BI 
a specific manner described in that article. Citing the 8th a in 
the said article says that the Hindi language will be ede edule 
assimilating forms, style, etc. from Hindi, Urdu, Gujarati ae al by 


: SMe Ss U 
in other words, amounts to saying that Hindi is to assim; | 40. 
style, expressions, etc. from Hindi! This would be Ee pu las ag 
therefore arguéd with irrefutable logic that unless the word ae is | impres 
in this context means two different ideas, the directive in res he que 
351 would become wholly meaningless. Obviously it cannot b K s > 
It is therefore concluded that Hindi mentioned in the 8th schedule TOR 
' is not, cannot be, the Hindi language of the Union mentioned in t i 
Articles. 343, 351 and vice versa. The two terms, though apparently E 
the same, are different concepts, though allied. A kind of qualifel| 41, 1 
dualism or say, a dualistic or dualizing monism if you will, dos | for suci 
. inhere here. And this is not merely formal, legalistic or academic, | 1 adoo 
but it is vital, as we can see it if we examine the history of the| me or 
movement for the national language of India during the last 4} have dc 
years. This I should better leave here. ; Ora £ 
angua 
36. It is further necessary to note here that Hindi that is named to ae 
in the 8th Schedule is not the language that is often loosely describe 
as “spoken by the largest single linguistic group in our country.” A | 4; 
best, it is literary expression of that vast group who speak Yu provisi 
languages and dialects spoken in Northern India which, by a | to crea 
large, is mentioned as or understood to be Hindi-speaking. m le St 
the common basic structure or genius of these many North-In ig tivalry 
regional languages that we are enjoined to preserve when develop” | i prov 
and enriching the language of the Union, also named Hindi. o 
` al i me. 
37. The above paras will show that the Hindi language has ad Bis | 
nature, and as the language of the Union, it is called upon to m fre. 
e new role. It is not the role of Hindi which is scheduled Hindi ( 
Constitution as a language distinct from Urdu. The Union 
can have no such distinction. 
IX patie 
38. At the end, there remains one aspect of the iet a stat | 
worthy of examination. It is regarding the use of Hin 3 ihe 98 | ov 
language, ‘as provided for in Article 345, which says t Janguage , |. poin 
legislature may by law adopt any one or more of the ape ced it | "the 


use in the State or Hindi as the language or languages LODS n 
all or any of the official purposes E that State. It must Po | 
that the Hindi that is suggested as an alternative “mye pl | 
languages is the Union Hindi or the SA7 AST of Ind tales: 
vision, therefore, concerns chiefly non-Hindi speaking 


5 t 

89. The Bombay State provided an illustration oe Legis ss | 
Four years ago, a bill was introduced in the à for PU dt | 
Prescribing Hindi as the official language of the State or di EI 
(including legislative) higher than those at the Ed wir tie | 

. level. For the latter levels Gujarati, Marathi or “heir resp^ gs | 
the regional languages of the State were to hold tihe Stai di 
fields. It was argued in favour of this move E aS e medii M 


multilingual, the Union language or the in enoi 
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nication, Hindi, ought to be held as the proper means for the 


) be n 4 1 

Ad c purposes at the higher. level The bill was dropped on. 
Schedule gount of popular opposition to it. 
Icheq : ; : í 
Pe m? 19, Uttar Pradesh provides an illustration of another kind. It 
te forme | gs adopted Hindi only as State language, perhaps, under the 


s | impression that it was the Union Hindi that it adopted and therefore 
i | the question of adopting a regional language did not arise for it. - 
This is à mistaken assumption. Hindi it adopted is the regional 
. | language as much as. others. As we saw before, non-recogniticn of 
rdu has led people in U.P. to appeal to the President under Article 
W. ma 

41, The two illustrations pin-point the seriousness of the provision: 
for such use of Hindi. Under Article 345-6, it is open to a State: 
adopt Hindi only as the official language, to the exclusion of any 
ne or more of its regional languages, as Uttar Pradesh seems to: 
tave done when refusing to recognise Urdu and adopting Hindi only. 
Ora State may adopt Hindi, restricting the use of its regional 
ees for certain levels or purposes only, as Bombay proposed. 
0 do. 


is named 

described 

uy. a 42, Surely it cannot be the intention or the meaning of this: 

: Mri Wovision of the Constitution for Hindi as alternative State language, 
is a create a conflict and emotional resentment among the people of 

S ndn le States, which would naturally arise, if a feeling of unseemly 


ivalty between the regional langua d the language of the Union: 
: ges and the language 0 
5 provoked from SU use of the said Articles 345-346. 


Dr. Abid Hussain: 


»velopinf 


43. An observation made in this connection by 


dual | in hi 4 i 
perf p recent book “The National Culture of India" is worth quoting: 
dint) On p. 195 of the book he says: 

inal 5 Q en 
on Bi It (Article 345) recognises the right of the largest linguistic 


t 
group in every State to make the language spoken by 1 $ 
the oficial lalguage of the State and at die Same ga oF 
; Sua S: ivi d i 
provides, by, implication, for givmg qe iha majurity 


, patie” minority groups a status equal to tha ; 
à Siet anguages. as it permits the adoption of more than one 
he m Vay Official language.” 

ages, | png not m ; i he proceeds: 


. But the words ‘or Hindi’ appended to P Bee nt sith 
more of the languages in use in the State are te MS 
anger. It is true that they have no pracuca ncm 
€cause there is very little chance of a major y oting for 

Of legislature in à non-Hindi-speaking set the very 
Indi in preference to their own language. osition of the 
Suggestion that Hindi may compete ton e E oken by the 
Official language in a State where it S mons artisans © 
majority of the people might encourage DERI OK 
Hindi who are endowed with 8 jare. attempt to 
enthusiasm than of prudence, to make an thus fan the 
Teplace the regional language PY Hinai Aevastating fire." 

ames of linguistic communalism jinto a aeva: 
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"So it must be made perfectly clear by Governments 
as by other responsible agencies working for the ; 8$ well 
tion of Hindi, tnet it is not their object to let Hing oe 
the pcsition which belongs of right to regional E Usu |; 
The suspicio: iurxing ın the minds of the noe TEN 
linguistic groups that the introduction of Hindi into d DM 
areas may be a prelude to “Hindi Imperialism” isa deadh A 
venom which should be eliminated before it poisons the [rents 
national system and kills the nascent spirit ‘of unity x ; 
which not only our freedom but our very existence asa Fin part 
nation depends.” : P K n 
ki arly < 
aicularly 
of Hin 
aguages. 
ti college 
ts antici] 
& Hindi 
He in 
of facilit: 


44. The cases of Bombay and Uttar Pradesh cited above aptly 
show that the observations made by Dr. Abid Husain in his book 
are reasonable or well grounded. I believe, such a thing like these 
cases becomes possible because of a mistaken idea or understanding 
of the constitutional provision in Article 345, about Hindi for use 
as a State language, particularly in non-Hindi-speaking areas, | 
may well note here an illustration of a similar provision made in 
the Gujarat University Act, which has created similar avoidable | 
confusion in the sphere of the medium of instruction for higher 
education. The Gujarat University Act provides for the “use of 
‘Gujarati (i.e. the regional language of the area) or Hindi in Deve 
nagari script or both as the medium of instruction and examine 
tion" in the University. This is on a par with the provision i 
Article 345 of the Constitution which provides similar alternativ 
for adopting a language of a State for its official purposes. The 
is a further case relevant to be noted here, viz. of the val 
Vidyapith, a statutory university recently created in Gujarat. E 
Act for that University provides that Hindi only shall be the me al | 
of instruction and examination. The above illustrations are To 
to show that Hindi, the language of the Union is sought o find 
medium of administration and of instruction also in a non- | 
speaking area or State. : 


: 1 ae 
. 45. Obviously this is bound to be felt as imposition or Pia | 
tion of Hindi not only in the official but also in the educat? e | 
cultural fields. The alternative use of Hindi as a state mistake 
ls permitted by the Constitution. However, it would be *anguage | 
to construe it to mean that Hindi may be used as a State " | 
or as a language of instruction, to the entire exclusion, | ciate | 
natural and undisputable claims of regional languages 0" y yang | 
It will surely create an undesirable conflict between regiona ger | 
Ages and the Union language, which is not intended in ony inm | 
by the Constitution. Such a conflict will make difficu = pe" | 
possible, the ‘emotional-cum-linguistic’ integration 9 
thus jeopardising national unity. 4 
. - een l 
46. Hindi has to þe the medium of communication pett weve" i\ 
rine and a State and between a State and the Union: amp | 

thoes POSSible to imagine its use in the State even: 0 
RA in the Government service or outside,” 
Td me recognised regional language or know very 
; Boo the inter-State Union language Hindi. Suc 
A ae or the common medium for 
People is not only legitimate but rightful and shoul 
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sw] | |. «ate non-regional or extra-State people to serve in a 
Dog, d pie al language of which they might not be able to 
a usu P BT At present they use English. When Hindi replaces 
NE T) Tim available to such persons to be similarly used. Thus 
indi jj Wi State language, particularly in non-Hindi. 


RA iM indi as a : Cpu 
ito their [agiood; im will create no conflict; rather it will become com- 
o the regional languages and tend to foster harmony 
various linguistie groups. If we look at Article 


> aptly arly in non-Hindi-speaking areas, might well permit the 
is book P Hindi by non-regionals, along with the regional language or 


standing 
I [santicipates provision for compulsory study of 
made in. 
voidable 
- higher 
“use of | 
n Deva- 
xamina- 
sion in 
rnatives 
There | coord DENT 
Vallabh | 
jt. The | 


ri the immediate step of preparing f 


AAT 
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CHAPTER II 


LANGUAGE OF LAW-MAKING AND LAW-CO 
CONSTITUTION CP TS UNDER 


I 


1. Among the official purposes of Govern fy 
making and law-courts are obviously of special naan of s 
ance, comparatively to those of the executive or civil admins 
tion. The Constitution of India (Article 348) has taken care ip gt’ 
that the language policy to be adopted in regard to these two eil tonl 
gorie of eae pa poses is well safeguarded from possible comme n 
lon or unsettlement during t ransiti fr j p 
EATA ing the transition from English to Indi Benet 


2. The essence of such safeguarding lies in continuing to uq In ar 


i the field of the judiciary, it distinguishes the needs of à. 
or the proceedings of a law-court from those for giving j 
or passing orders or decrees. 

. H n5 


p. 
4. Article 348 amply demonstrates that the above distinction >) 
made in order that full and legitimate use of the official Jang 
of States in their respective spheres at the State level is gua 
or provided for, consistently with the absolute or unquesUmg 
requirements of using the common all-India and inter-Stale T | 


alte official purposes of the Union and inter-State CO 


udgnellsy Tai 


II 


9. The safeguard at the Union level is to see that 
of all the proceedings in the Supreme Court and of Bills 
et shall continue to be English only, until Parla 
English c o That is, no action for providing or 

, as per Arti i 
purposes P 9 rücle 343(3), after 15 years is nee 


Parliament decides to change it to Hindi, subject to 


ag angi 
thel parli ik 
7 Q 


354 
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.o.Jiament can think of going into changing English to Hindi 
t ae it is reasonably satisfied that Hindi has EO itself 
UE d well enough, as per Article 351, and has secured 
Ping competency, accuracy and precision so as to take over 
iS at least to be used as a tolerable alternative to English. 
p Such satisfaction can be possible to reach if High Courts and 
le legislatures 1n Hindi-speaking areas in particular begin to use 
radi and thereby develop it as a suitable instrument for these pur- 
DU s This development and enrichment they should do as per 
Weeive of the Constitution of India in Article 351. Working so, 
“ey should achieve a measure of development and linguistic com- 
So Gui fency of Hindi such as may arouse reasonable confidence to take 
x mid? for the purposes of Union law-making and proceedings of the 


breme Court. 


ing to 1 S In an earlier part of this note I have tried to show that Union 
| the igi is different in conception. The directive in Article 351 may 
languag#it be acceptable to regional Hindi protagonists who, in the U.P., 

ver in thet example, hold that Urdu should not be recognised. There is 
[ngon a movement for ‘Shuddha’ or Sanskritized Hindi which aims 
| of Inti boycott words which are dubbed as ‘foreign’*. Among such words 
- what maj a such as aad, Fatt, WHAT etc. I may not go further into 
and Sif) painful matter. It is only to show that if the Hindi-speaking 

Simia s do not develop their regional language with ihe breadth and 

a langu Bo icity of approach that is laid down in Article 351, they 
tindi a to oblige the country with providing it with a pattern of 
Eder Article 351. This may retard and obstruct the pro- 
stinction Bre it m of Hindi for the offieial purposes of the DAR n 
 Jangu£ tions th ey unwittingly allow the atmosphere of fears and S S 
guaran {sting Hin EVE unfortunately gathered round the idea of prope 
b continue, since the commencement of the Constitution of India, 


s that High Courts and 
e offi will begin i use ae 
mi. j jmilar - as Hindi-speakin 
DERI e. me Pepe regional languages 


, 0 Th : 
| lature Constitution of India also envisage 


lu li 
EON lke th o 
fysa e Suprem t High Courts of noni ; 
e etiv annot SS is peel ae official language en m 
Yor optionally much less compulsorily, $9 


Hindi-speaking 


0 
i io adopt 
e an efficient linguistic medium. he E o 
Would come when the Supreme Pom Cid also con- 
tal elish act of Parliament. Til) then Pio ARE recegnized 
aig S re i i D an it 
inBlàge or cen Wc State, as permitted pyrite 


in 1952 which gives as 
ed iF an? and thus requiring 
e from that list. ; 
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12. Turning to consider what the safeguards are at th 
the States for their legislature and judiciary, we find th 
348(1) provides that all proceedings in High Courts ang authoritatiy 
texts of Bills, and all enactments shall be in English. Sm 
distinction noted in paragraph 3 above, is made in this case: yiz the 
use of the official language or languages of the State or Hindi i 
permitted in the deliberative proceedings in both the spheres sition O 
legislative and judiciary. [Vide Article 348(2) (3)]. But it je cou 
Specified that the language of enactment and of High Court Juda? 
ment, decree, order, etc. shall be English, except that for enactmen 
authorised English translation shall be gazetted officially for i 
purposes of Article 348(1). 


13. The safeguard at the States level is of the same nature as af images 
the Union level. What is noteworthy, however, is that at the latter knd to n 
level there is contemplated no provision or process for such neg lishlish 
tiating of the change-over from English to Indian languages.: This}, à 
is apparently because the process can aptly begin at the State) 
level almost simultaneously in all the scheduled languages of India 
Obviously such beginning only will ultimately lead to and prepat 
the country for having Hindi at the Union level. 


IV 


14. It is to be noted that Article 348(3) provides that in case? ji 
State legislature prescribes a language other than English for U* y 
in Bills etc., an authorised translation in English to serve as a i 
authoritative text thereof in the English language under 348(1) V. | 
do for the purpose. But such a provision for an authorised trans® | 
tion in English is not made in case of judgment, decree or 0 al à 
passed or made by a High Court, even if it might use the offic | 
language of the State in its other proceedings.  . DET 

l5. When English changes to Hindi eventually when po 
so provides, it will be necessary to think out what should be e 
this case of High Court judgments etc. As in the case of ena Y 
it may be provided for High Courts also that their judgments, Oe [tl 


€ level ot], 
at Article ^ 


il 
the jus 
order etc. also be made or passed in the official languages O5 ne 
State and their authorised ‘Seon in Hindi should be 2 a io | 
for reporting or appeal purposes. A judge however may © |; 
do his work in Hindi. Hindi alone must not be the rule. glo fhem 


16. The largest bulk of the bar will be working in COU' sgiu 
the High Court. That is, they will be working through the at fel Jia 
of the regional languages. Therefore it is but proper Jish wil | 
education also is conducted through them. Hindi and E287, wh f 
be compulsory languages of study. This will facilitate 4 


ue the transition, of English law books and enactment. iam ii| 
. For the ch H : » B iu i 
should not be felt aF over from English to Indian ital 


or f 
eo Pona be first translated into these languaee kn g 
English as a 
will not cause 
.also as a co 
_ Hindi also, 


J: 
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CHAPTER III 


| p digg OF HINDI AND ENGLISH IN NATIONAL EDUCATION 
t Article l^ 
loritative I 
)Wever, a 

viz. the ment of English from its unnatural and therefore wrong 
Hindi i poene the medicis of administration and higher education 


SM ntry is the most outstanding national venture we are called. 
Er fm to undertake. This venture, in its effect upon the entire life of 


nactmer [? nation is bound to be revolutionary. India had till now in her 
ment}; ? 


' for ihel 


ich nego- 
es. This 
1e States 
of India 
| prepare 


sablish. It is perhaps for the first time in our history that we are 
andit upon Pus democratic experiment of having the languages. 


the common man as the vehicle of his government ` 


cae "for peri t the 
2, Multilingual as we are, we need for such an experimen 
avoidable pde of an Antar Bhasha—a lingua panas 
kordingly we have decided that it will be Hindi, the common 


À o 8b yi 1l 
tguage of the largest number amongst us; it will no AS eee 


n cased Hair Tike kd orsian or English, however, ri nee 

| for U led. ing REO a The Alstom i a tremendous responsibility. 
e as {we succeed in discharging it, the very effort itself will create (Hate 
8(1) " kw India of our dreams—a democratic and egalitarian society. 
trans? fie language pattern and policy envisaged by the C. of I. is there- 
or orde! fore the most epoch-making item in rebuilding New India—free an 


jal |i : : 

e offe Mocratic, creative and equalitarian. 

rlam | 3 4. . is great re 
: AS the , tly shows, this grea 
said pattern abun ae ihe judicious use of our t 

d of the Antar Bhasha Hindi whic 


> an effort to be 
ich we are blessed in our country. For such 


ul it is very essential that there should be a jm: pn 
y. "hdeavour of all the language groups of the nanos mongst 
if Jie, of unhealthy rivalry or sense of superis Cri. Taco of 
edi [Re og he Antar Bhasha Hindi, being also a reg ver others and 
the groups, shall feel or own no superiority OV rv or basic 
S i Covet to steal a march over the felds OF GE because there 
|Sasqe°S Of the people. This requires to be sai of the intel- 


|i etsi? of thought among the ruling ad cut into the 


h A 
$5 own but another language—the Aa tar Proustitution wills 


have a revis 


357 
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4. Almost as an antithesis to this school is to be found wi 
of thought in the non-Hindi-speaking areas which clings to the School f 
quo and pleads for retention of English, though it may not oS 
Hindi is also placed along with it as another all-India E i 
language, so long as it may be allowed English. 'This school, the. 
fore, wishes to continue English teaching in Schools in the sam a 
as it obtains at present and would, as a concession to the ES M 
tional clause regarding Hindi, teach it to those who wish to kana f 
not compulsorily. That is, it will avoid the change-over as lon a Br 
can. Their whole argument amounts to saying that English is : bp 
national prize we have inherited from our ex-rulers. It has been the E, 
"pipeline" of modern knowledge, specially scientific. I may not E ior 
analyse this proposition here but only say that pipe-lines are many— T i 
as many as there are peoples of the world; but the life-line is only Me of 
one and it is the indigenous tongue of the people. The best in us can m e 
develop and blossom forth only through being nourished by that [nis is : 
line. "Therefore we should retrieve that life-line and it will retrieve ibjectio 
us from the groove in which we have stuck and lost our true way. d 


8, Na 


5. The retention school also is constitutionally as wrong as the i 
former. Retention is out of court, unless we are prepared to continue |i 
with English and thus wreck the language chapter of the Constitu- |i impos 
tion and the nation’s effort of more than half a century to give to fultural 
ourselves one common national language, which may provide us [ally su 
with a medium complementary to our own languages. This medium [ard - 
will thus be an instrument with which to feel and live our basit [iz reg 
unity. But this unity is not to be a monolithic uniformity, but should 
be a creative and lifeful diversity on the canvas of a fundamental 
unity which India possesses as her great cultural and democratie 
prize achievement. 


II 


6. The above ideal under the Constitution requires now t0 p 
worked out in its practical details as a LONE ME programme fri 
our whole people. The first thing that is obvious is the paratie 
need of instituting compulsory study of the Antar Bhasha © ory 
national system of education which will be free and comp eal | 
up to the age of 14 of a pupil, under the C. of I. Such a NT. e| 
be a long range measure for the replacement of English and d e 0| 
Progressive use of Hindi. The short-range measure WOU” yndi [ove 
Ren up the administrative personnel of all Governments his | 
or the immediate needs of the linguistic change-over: pe 
qu) be on a compulsory basis. While the former measure E 

2 non-official or the people's sector, the latter is the offic ir 
and will therefore be mainly a Government controlled an ; 
movement. We shall discuss here the former movement first 


: ; À on, aiil 1 
T. The directive to the Union in Art. 351 says that it wil 


duty "to promote the s E » ac defines. en 
pread of th e" as Of s imi : 
In the context of the above sie EET the Unio? Un 5 vi 
m duty. Obviously, the Union can efficiently discharer y ; 
constitutional duty by seeing that Hindi becomes a compuls™ in 


in the schools of the whole t d VH the first StR qi | 
direction of the change-over stipulated by the C of L [99^ — 
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La (62 Rajagopalachari here that, if necessary, “the Ccnstitution 
a schoo) | ud be amended so as to provide for (this) logical first step...... 
e statys P tain the universal spread of the new official language. ..... in all 
mind if Preas of India." 
ne aree 
common |! 
Jl, there. 
ame Way 
constitu. 
"arn it— 
Ong as it 
lish is al 
been the 


II 


3, Naturally some will argue against this compulsion and quote 
hsupport the Madras anti-Hindi agitation. The point must be un- 
quivocally met. There are two sorts of compulsion: (1) Prescribing 
mpulsory courses of study and devising a system of national educa- 
in for the people such as may reasonably be held to fulfil the ideas 
may not ld ideals laid down by the democratic constitution of the land. In 
: many- democratic order, such a thing is considered to be the legitimate 
e is only ity of a State. As Shri Rajaji said in another connection, “all 


in us can hoo] education has to be based on a certain amount of compulsion”. 
by that [fhis is not really the sort of compulsion which is objected to. The 
retrieve Wieetionable sort is the second one, viz. to ask for or impose the 
€ way. dium of Hindi in the affairs of a non-Hindi-speaking State in 
laces where its regional language should legitimately and rightfully 
g as the [inction; as for instance, the medium of instruction and administra- 
continue lm. This is obviously undemocratic and will be felt coercive. And 
Constitu- li imposed in any way overt or covert, it will be educationally and 
) give t julturally bad and calamitous and politically disruptive and practi- 
ovide w fly suicidal to the interests of the spread of Hindi. It will be in dis- 
medium gard to the safeguard contained in the O.L.C.’s terms of reference, 
yur bait |iz regard for our cultural advancement. Rather, I firmly believe 
it should jat if the Government of the Union, on due recommendations in 
Jamentd fhis regard from the O.L.C., assure non-Hindi-speaking areas, 
mocrati trough due declaration of its policies in this behalf, that the second 
‘rt of compulsion is entirely out of court and is rejected as a wrong 
icy, T am sure, such an assurance will go a long way in giving a 
ne-clear to the States for starting compulsory study of Hindi in our 
‘tools and Colleges. As we know, there are numerous pronounce- 


d Um nents made both by the President and the Prime Minister of the 

m patry in recent times, giving such assurance of not imposing 

do bs through any legal or administrative means in all the spheres 

ed ory | th “te regional languages can have their legitimate use according to 

ro Onstitution. What these spheres are must now be detailed and 

step the | Cear-eut policy mapped out by the O.L.C. Such assurance only 

e i0 ht ‘tart the process of replacement and silence the cry for retention 

ld Pe Elish and consequent postponement of the linguistic change- 

o "n ("at least for the next five years. It will, to say the least, knock 

p |. 9hy semblance of a tenable argument not to move and learn 

i secto | i. 

[^ " 3. The Specific spheres of s diee languages mentioned above 

e. the been clearly anai in an amendment to the resolution of 
jl] be n | tion adras Legislative Council moved by Government for considera- 
ied na Bo e Questionnaire of the O.L.C. The evidence tendered to us 
ys i this "Bal and other non-Hindi-speaking areas generally endorses 
this | leg ew of Madras. I reproduce the said amendment of the Madras 
y sti, [up tive Council as an addendum to this chapter at the end. It 
5 in ih | tter € noted that the view is in ehtire agreement with the language 
se Y under the C. of I. 
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| IV equall 
10. The O.L.C.R. (in Chap. 4, para. 15 onwards) deseri view | 
above specific details of the linguistic assurance under dicem S the} struct 
as "linguistic requisites for....unity which is enshrined t. here hardly 
Constitution”. And it avers that “as the English language is E N 
_ ly displaced in the supererogatory fields it occupies at preset da D 
the regional languages will come into their own"; and it welcome b d 
that such "enfranchisement of the regional languages in d Hindi 
pod ES im administration, education and other respects wouli] Basic 
11. However, it does not put down what these ‘linguistic regui In d 
sites' are and when actually making suggestions about the use ani| mot oi 
study of Hindi and English in Chap. VI, it has, according to me gone} for 7 | 
contrary to the position described above. I do not wish to go into years 
describing and discussing these things of the Report, but may note prima 

my fears with saying that they will, I fear, unintentionally help in 

maintaining the status quo, which is a vested interest of the small 
classes created by English in our national life. 15 
be a s 
V their 
12. I said above that the Union should have power and infiuene shoul 
to cast a positive duty on the States to institute compulsory teaching | time 
of Hindi in their schools. An enactment like the one suggested by) Imme 
the S.R.C. for safeguarding the right of instruction through fhe pecte 
mother-tongue, should be proposed by the O.L.C., saying that it shal meat 
be the endeavour of every State and of every local authority witht a 
the State to provide adequate facilities for compulsory instructio table 
in the official language of the Union to all children, at least for w G le: 
last 3 years of the period of free and compulsory education as Er UE 
ed by the C. of I. The President may issue necessary instructions ngu 
States in this behalf. 16 
13. At present English is generally studied during these yea 4 am 
schooling in India. This must be displaced giving place to Hin ten nerf 
the second language in the order of language studies in our D in th 
of national education. The teaching of English, except for od the | effon 
own it as their mother-tongue, must be restricted to begin begin in | 1985 
age of compulsory studies when further education may 75 of q 


Higher Secondary Schools. It is agreed by all that in the s¢ egion 


things educational envisaged by the C. of I, only the aoim | i 


language followed by Hindi at the 5th year or so of the 


only these two languages can have place in it. The OLC. etica! | 


untenable plea of two ‘streams’ which have only a BYP tb 
validity, recommends that English might begin earlier the d 
year-age of compulsion. This is entirely unnecessary pg, 
warranted by the needs of the change-over for which the 0 
asked to consider. Such gratuitous consideration show? di to ™ 
will only help continue the status quo and not allow Hind T 
gos headway. Displacement of English. language study al be 
ng Hindi study, in the present climate of our country, cess 
cative of the earnest of our desire to usher in the PI0 75 


dl 
heme al | 


linguistic revolution we have decided to have. I may pic 4 | 


further about the urgent necessity of this first logical S'€P : 
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equally sound educationally and culturally also. I am firmly of the 
| view that unless this is accepted as the general principle of recon- 
ribes th sructing national education, the process of linguistic transition will 
Ssion lies hardly have congenial climate to start and can have any chance of a 

in the fir trial or a happy beginning. The above principle is in entire 
|| consonance with the ideas of Basic Education—the type of education 
`| we have decided to introduce in the country. Rather, it may be 
welcome. noted that unless the above national policy regarding the place of 
their re.| Hindi and English in our compulsory educational scheme is accepted, 
cts woul! Basic Education even cannot come to stay and prosper. 


14. The above step should begin as an all-India move from 1957. 
tic requi] In that case, latest by 1965, schools will have been teaching Hindi 
2 use ani! not only in the lower but also in the higher secondary: schools, i.e. 
me, gone} for 7 or 8 years. And every citizen will have learnt Hindi for 3 or 4 
o go into) years under the Constitutional scheme of free and compulsory 
may note] primary education lasting up to the pupil’s 14 years of age. 

y help in - 


15. Along with this move in the educational sphere, there should 
be a similar move, on the part of all governments in the land, to train 
their personnel in Hindi for the specific needs of their work. This . 


influence | should be completed by 1960, which will give them a fairly sufficient 
teaching | time of about 3 years. Necessary planning of this work should 
ested by | immediately be undertaken so that its implementation may be ex- 
ugh the| pected to begin by 1957. A detailed and close study of all Govern- 
t it shal | ment departments, like the one given by the O.L.C.R. in Chapter VII, 
y withn | Part (ii), regarding the Indian Audit and Accounts Department 
struction | Should be immediately undertaken and, adequate targets and time- 
t for the | tables decided upon for each one of them. This must give to every 
is direti- | Government a five years plan to be over by 1960 in the field of this 


ctions i | "nguistic change-over. 


16. Thus working, the personnel-in the services of the Union and 


r f the S " o Q e lt te or 
years ? States will þe ready by 1960 to use Hindi as an alterna 
Hindi A additional medium d Wadi. Five years more will be used to 
1 SEE Perfect their linguistic equipment still further. The concerted move 
ose Ve n the educational field also will be helpful in various ways In the 
utter bs lt Hence it should surely be possible to arrive at the stage by 
oe of | a When we may reasonably be expected to do our internal work 
NEU al | po ‘Overnment through Hindi. For the work of external affairs, 
regio | ne Cal, commercial and industrial, we might continue in Ba 
ool | Nati ndi gets necessary international recognition in the comity m 
, Oil | aes: That will depend on both the assertion of oun nara 
m $| aq pou and position and the extent of our having develeps 
nd Ur | lehed Hindi. 
SON 
igi | ADDENDUM 
LO m | Th (in reference to Para. 9, above) en 
5 d. | mne M : : language problem in India 
e 1 NS Session of SUE 1955. vie E o cn by a vine Official 
gla Lan tion whi ; : ; ionnaire issued by the cia 
t dil E Lan Which said, *that the Questionn VY TES SUE 


È a Sau 
| consiga ee. Commission (Government of 
ration.” 
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An amendment was formally moved in the Upper House whi 
said to add as follows at the end of the Resolution: — ich 


"and, on such consideration, this Council resolves to requ 
the Government of Madras, in framing their replies a T 
Questionnaire, to incorporate the following principles dd 
suggestions in their reply:— ; 


(1) That, for purposes of administration, the State should 
use the regional language or languages ultimately and 
that Hindi cannot be adopted for this purpose. 


(2) That for the limited correspondence between the 
Central Government or any other State and the local 
State, the State should utilize the services of trans- 
lators and interpreters to the extent necessary. 


It 
(3) That, so far as the Union Public Service Examinations embod 
are concerned, the only just method of ensuring the Li 
equality of opportunity for people both in the Hindi | We m 
and non-Hindi speaking areas, as laid down in the | is re; 
Constitution, would be to permit candidates to choose So 


a language or languages mentioned in the Constitution 
and to fix quotas according to the number of persons 
speaking such language or languages in the country. 


(4) That so far as Court languages are concerned, the 
regional language or languages should be used in the 
courts of the State and in the High Court of the State. 


(5) That the language or languages used in the State 
Legislature should be the regional language ^! 
languages and that in Parliament, representatives 0 
the different States should be afforded all facilities f? 
speak in the regional languages mentioned in 
Constitution. 


(6) That all public servants recruited to the Central 
Services should be required, after their selecti" ay 
Such services, to pass a test or tests in Hindi i du 
are from non-Hindi Speaking areas and in one ? rom 
other languages of the Constitution if they are 
a Hindi-speaking area. 


; form 
(7) That there is no necessity for using Devanagari P 
of numerals in addition to the international fo y 
NES a 
(8) That so far as the medium of instruction in pH RS 


Schools, secondary schools, Universities, etc» P sated 
cerned, the sese principle that has been enun ot he 
by all educationists that the mother-tongue f es, 
natural medium to be employed by pr ogressive jish ?5 
Should be borne in mind and if and when Eora 
to be replaced, it should be replaced by the 

tongue of the particular region. tion 


: ues? | 
(9) That finally, in the opinion of the Council, d a gion! 1 


of replacement of English by a suita 
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language should be dealt with, taking into considera- 
tion the possibilities of the regional language being 
utilized at different stages of instruction and parti- 

! cularly in regard to higher education, technical, 
technological and professional, and also the extent to 
which well-qualified personnel in these higher branches 
of learning will be available to meet the needs of the 
changed situations. 


(10) That due importance should be given to the study of 
an international language (English) during the stage 
of University and higher education, even after the 
adoption of the mother-tongue as the medium of 
instruction." 


It was said in the course of the debate that the amendment 
embodies, in a general way, the considered opinion of the University, 
ihe Legislature, and the Government as well. Shortly understood, 
we might say that it describes how a non-Hindi State would wish 
its regional language to be used in its affairs—educational, adminis- 
trative, judicial, legislative, ete. The amendment says that Tamil 
Nad would like to use Tamil entirely in all these fields. 
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CHAPTER IV 
MEDIUM OF INSTRUCTION 


1. I have referred to this question at various places in the earlier 
part of this note. Really speaking there should arise no question or 
argument about what should be the medium of education of a 
student at all stages of instruction. As Gandhiji said, (This is quoted. 


girls of a place are to be educated is a question which is already 
decided for them in every free country." Hence he confidently 
noted further that "when this country becomes really free, the 
question of medium will be settled only one way." And that Way, 
according to him, was that one's own language was the obvious. 
natural medium. However, unfortunately the settlement of the 
question has not been as easy nor as quick as Gandhiji hoped. 


2. Thanks to the pernicious habit, formed by our educated classes 
during the last century, of the use of the alien medium under the 
: English educational system, some have almost lost the right focus to 
view the question in its true perspective as a free people. They 
would like to see the Union language Hindi adopted as medium in 
all or as many places as they can, as a monolithic solution of the 
question for the whole country. India being multi-lingual, this 
solution would be obviously in utter disregard of the sound an 


E cally accepted principle of education and culture that we S8W 
above. 


3. Democratically also it would be bad to adopt it for a free 


community and thus dissociate the language of the people mon s 
of the medium of their instruction, As late Shri G. V. Mavala 
Speaker of the Lok Sabha, in his written reply to the o. uld 
Questionnaire said, ‘The medium of education at all stages e 
be the regional language. It is necessary to do so for the deve 


ment of the language as also for spread of higher knowledge... 
Remembering the need of levelling i the level of the knowledge of 


all directions and on all Subjects of our people, I cannot e E 
tora’ 


another medium than the reo; ich alone W 
to puce the final dese. Qn pue 
oe Gemocracy based on adult franchise will be always in 
of being autocracy of Dower-mongers or a sort of mobocracy ; 
Day io our Q. 21, he specifically said about the medium 


primary, secondary and higher are for the purpose 
stages which are suitable to different aes of the student 0 
el town that education is best imparted through the 

ongue and therefore T cannot visualise change of med 
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4 The O.L.C.R. has unfortunately not corroborated the above 
| miversally accepted solution of the medium question and has gone 
out of its way to suggest various measures which, according to me, 
se bound to injure the cause of spreading Hindi, by creating 


earlier misunderstandings and suspicions in non-Hindi speaking areas of our 
stion or y. about the purpose, scope and use of the Antar Bhasha Hindi 
country, purp : 
n ofa in our body politic. I have, earlier in this note, argued that the 
quoted 0L.C. should recommend that the Union Government should give 
YS and | detailed assurances to the people about the policy of the use of Hindi 
already vis-a-vis the undisputed use of regional languages in the legitimate 
fidently spheres of their respective States. The O.L.C.R., on the other hand, 
ee, the has, in my view, without warrant gone into making suggestions that 
mum are bound to give justification to fears and apprehensions which 
' | stand to be dispelled even at the present moment. 
of the 
; 5. The question of the autonomy of universities is also pertinent 
here. Just as States are free, under the C. of L, to adopt one or 
clases | more of their regional languages for official purposes, so also 
ler the | universities too should be free to decide the medium question for 
ocus to | their instructional purposes. The O.L.C.R. takes mote oi such 
They | autonomy for them, but it would not respect it if the decisions of 
ium in | Uiversities would not generally follow the ‘conclusions’ it has laid 
of the | down in this behalf regarding the use of Hindi as the medium. In 
] this | that case, it goes further and would invoke the powers of the Govern- 
id and | Ment at the Centre to interfere, even though the O.L.C.R. notes that 
ye saw he Government of India have already decided in principle not to 
make medium of instruction in Universities an issue of Government 
Policy.” In so doing the O.L.C.R., surprisingly, enough, has quoted 
free Mahatma Gandhi in support of.its view of disregarding the Sea ED: 
A Wew. But i ‘ently forgets to note the next sentence 0 
m that G Es t conveniently g b N 
ankar. d RR and his view which I have referred to at the beginning 
2d ls chapter 
OLC pter. 
shoul 6. The O - to oblige the Government of 
0 ln c .L.C.R. has gone further to oblige t SEE 
ved ma With a veiled hint to intervene in this question ion oun 
joe in | ios a the C. of I. The clause relates to powers oi the v Le 
i o ees “co-ordination and determination of standards in NS. 
> able | i for higher education....-- " Surely medium ey dd de 
toate | an a from and above standards and more fundament a ae 
ang? | een medium of instruction is rather puts Es MM 
Emm annoi of standards, one may think." The Ei ae itself perhaps 
it the ES , AE inemmalten ofthe me a th words aan would 
ended | Seem’ can be imagined from its use o£ WE Y- and determina- 
jin | oy 2 be covered under the subject ‘co-ordination an 
only BE mee o 
p^ MU | , iti e OL.CR. 
other | my T may not go into discussing further the position of th onna 
ent S questi hat the whole treatmen 1 
erer! | Westion Question, but may note that the "PS over-stepping the 
i S of reterene en sate ade conclusions which, as they appear 
ce and comi ena 3 
" ~~ Compromise the Presidential assurance to regional languages 
* 
IER peru. 
i: Tegard see para, 14 below. 5 * 
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8. Protagonists of the Hindi medium as a monolithic all-In s d 
solution forget that Hindi at the present day in our eue ns 
development is only a regional language like others enumerated i 
the C. of I. As I have noted in the earlier part of this dc P : 
other Hindi, I mean, the Hindi contemplated under Article 351 of a com 


C. of L, has only titular existence today. And it is this Hina; fete 
that, I hope, is suggested as the medium of higher puo Melt 
Therefore, to suggest Hindi today would mean the adoption of the 4 | 
regional Hindi. This is obviously not a right thing. Even so ii| auc 
would be something worth while if Hindi, like Russian in the context iheir 
of the regional languages of the U.S.S.R.—a multi-lingual country liter 
like ours,—were comparatively a richer and more developed language regi 


for the purposes of higher education. But it is not so. All our ing : 
languages, suffering as they have been under the heels of an alie to re 
medium, are equally in need of development that stands arrested till with 
now. Offic 
no ¢ 

9. It may be observed here that, viewing from the restricted point | PTOV 
only of being a ready and fit medium of instruction, claims of English 1 


are unquestionable; and hence those who stand for its retention may | ente 
well argue against the Hindi case that, in the matter of the medium, | oral 
they are on surer grounds than the Hindi medium protagonists. And | regi 
as Hindi is not known well enough to be used as a medium in nol | imm 
Hindi areas, and if Hindi is suggested as the medium, it will only | case 
land us into the status quo of continuing English. This is, howeve | they 
out of the question, as the language problem is the replacement o | itsm 
English even as a practical measure, because the standard of English | subj 
knowledge all over the country is going down even among Do S 
per cent. of our people who know that language. n 
( 

10. Our real problem is not i have Hindi as fy | $e 
medium, but it is to remove iuo D HAE quickly and n E: 
This can be done by a simultaneous move on the part of all resis / 
languages including Hindi in their respective States. m | oÈ ste 
process can start immediately. Those who stand for retention to | of bi 


English also agree to change i i uld be expect | 
Join such an all-India Mec Va AAN ES Hindi medio | 
School of thought should at least admit that “in the near future al | 
regional languages will be the principal media of instruction ? 51) | 
stages in all the provinces.” (Radhakrishnan Report, P. 323, Para | 


11. Therefore, it is ver in this chang | 

ARG y necessary now to begin this i 
cum in our universities. If they begin by E needed | 
ugat possible to complete the process by 1965 latest. It d py He 


C. d Ae of the general linguistic transition envisage 


dy 5 a 
12. Along with this, universiti i the stu% up 
dI - 5 ersities should continue * :j] equ 
Hindi compulsorily up to the first degree course. E a 

p graduates with sufficient Hindi to fulfil the all-India o j ina 
of national and governmental inter-communication. sd 
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13. Such a line of work is immediately practical. And the picture 


of an order that may result by adopting it will be quite satisfactory, 
as described by the Radhakrishnan Report which is worth quoting: 


ill-Indig 

Nguistie | here:— : 

rated in 14. "Higher education is the door through which some of the 
ote, the | educated youth will pass into federal (i.e. Union) services and 


federal politics. But much the greater proportion will remain in the: 
rovinces. Both from the point of view of education and of general 
welfare of a democratic community it is essential that their study 
should be through the instrumentality of their regional language. 
Education in the regional language will not only be necessary for 


1 of the 
di only 
Ucation, 
1 of the 


n So, it 

context | their provincial activities, it will enable them to enrich their 
country | literature and to develop their culture. Educated naturally in the: 
iguage | regional language, they ought to achieve higher standards* of learn- 
All our | ing and of thought, and should be able to give a powerful stimulus. 
m alien | to research and extension of the boundaries of knowledge. Equipped 


sted till | with the requisite knowledge of the Federal language (ie. the 
Official Language of the Union), the provincial students will have 
no difficulty in joining institutes of an all-India character, and the 
provincial scholars in undertaking to teach them.” (P. 323, Para. 50). 

15. I may note in passing a fear that the Hindi medium protagonists. 
This was expressed to us in his 


d point 
English 


on may | entertain about such a picture. [ 
nedium, oral evidence by a V.I.P. at Delhi. He said that he admitted that the 
S. And | regional languages would surely replace the English medium 
in nor | immediately and well enough. But his difficulty was that under that 
ill only | case Hindi will not then have any chance to come in their places, once 
Die they delivered the goods! This exposes the Hindi medium case at 
ena. its most vulnerable point. If with the study of Hindi as a compulsory 
Englis Subject and with one’s own language serving fully well as the 
the one medium of instruction, it is alright to carry on, why should one worry 
aE Hindi in place of any of its sister languages of India? Surely 
he indi as the Antar Bhasha cannot be understood much less pitched 
as i as a rival to the regional languages. We must rather be clear to 
d He i Ourselves that “if bilingualism} is fostered properly then the problems 
eg! 1 * ` . . 
d this c of eal be interesting to mman here the point of medium vis-a-vis maintenance 
ion 0 | ndards, noted above in para. 6 of this chapter. . Ds 
e to of Mie as described PES S to quote the Radhakrishnan Report about the meaning 
7 Ingualism fr a m quoting this sentence :—— 4 
aedium * We SOME RE RO FA ane eaae of the Federal Language in all schools at 
are ti the secondary stages, and the teaching should be continued at the Uns 
at à This will ensure a general knowledge of the federal language of use for 
51) practical needs. In addition, for those who desire to attain greater mastery 
ra over the federal language facilities should be provided for intensive study, 
; In the Hindi speaking regions it will be an advantage if students are require 
er to learn another Indian language. This is proposed not merely to compen- 
je-0V* sate for the efforts of students in other regions, but also to secure the eligibility 
l; inr of young men of this region to Serve in other regions and to provide acca | 
need | Supply of those Hindi unnm persons who can mediate between the pro- | 
by 1 The o TG (bid p. 322, para. 49^. estion of Hindi regions learning another — 
| «Inq L. C. R. has gone into the latter aug on of Hindi ege poe NN 


; ` 
by the language. I do not agree with 


eR n Ad 

Study ^ Report above is right. This is DOW | 
Dep in. second Union Government has recently tate 

tp ary schools that hee Vei abus for Higher Secon d B m. 


dary Education, on behalf of the 


Culture Wity based on mutual understanding and appreci 
| Hindi. in various linguistic regions linke 
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which arise from the replacement of English by the federal lar 
will be gradually solved.” (Radhakrishnan Report, P. 322, Para ae 


16. The Radhakrishnan Report, in one of the quotations rec 
above, refers to the aspect of the medium question visio 
Services, central and provincial. I leave this point for a separ: i 
chapter, and end with another point, viz. Gandhiji's opinion ài ds 


complex question of the medium. I do it because, in course o 

inquiry, the question of his opinion was raised by various S a3 
And this is not surprising; for has he not been the architect ‘of most | s. 
of the nation-building activities that are occupying us intensely lex. 
today? taught 
belong 
17. It is interesting to know how some have come to think about Bun 
'Gandhiji's views at the present juncture. For example, there was pos 
a view that, as Gandhiji was no more and as the conditions of freedom pu i 
now are quite different from those of foreign rule when he was E. 
living and thinking, we should not go into studying what he said $o lo 
on the language problem! ‘There is to be found another extreme sud 
view to this which holds that if Gandhiji had been alive today he Acer 
‘would have said that Hindi should be the medium! There is the whet} 
mid-way view which cuts short the matter by interpreting that itself 

‘Gandhiji stood for the mother-tongue medium for the primary stage! 
(Hari 

18. All these remarks are mere wishful thinking or arguing, TO 

"way helpful to their authors, nor doing justice to the Father of the 

Nation. If at all we care to know about his views, we should only 

study what he really wrote and come therefrom to our own conclu 
sions, for or against them. From this point of view I propose t If 
add below, for ready reference, a few selected pieces that m B | incre 
Unique style and concise manner, give us his views not only 0n the | into | 
medium but also on the more vital question of the dynamics ° | time 
replacement of English in our official and non-official life. 1° | wast 
noteworthy that these pieces came forth from his genius at the time | of a 
‘when we began to have the touch of political freedom in our Eu | Indo 


> [Ganons views] 


' "would prefer temporary chaos in higher education to 


proceedings of the provincial legislatures must be in the 


partially in 1938 and wholly in 1947: 


ADDENDUM 


I 


It is already decided ny 


The medium of instruction sho Ü and a I 
: x. uld be altered at once ce 
cost, the provincial languages being given their rightful Piin?! 


waste that is daily accumulating. 


vincial languages, I would have the language of the law € T | c 
be the language of the province where the court is Py '"-* 
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he languages of the province where a province has more 
agn one language within its borders. I suggest to the legislators 
qat they could, by enough application, inside of a month, under- 
the languages of their provinces. There is nothing to prevent 
lian from easily learning the simple grammar and a few 


I gua ge or even t 


ra. 49). 


ecorded |; Tami E 

vis the hundreds words of Telugu, Malayalam, and Kanarese all allied to 
eparate (Tamil. At the Centre Hindustani must rule supreme. 

on this 


nion this is not a question to be decided by academicians. 


In my opi 
decide through what language the boys and girls of a 


of our 


9ersons, | They cannot 
of most | place are to be educated. That question is already decided for them 
tensely |in every free country. Nor can they decide the subjects to be 


aught. That depends upon the wants of the country to which they 
long. Theirs is a privilege of enforcing the nation’s will in the , 
test manner possible. When this country becomes really free, the 
question of medium will be settled only one way. The academicians 
will frame the syllabus and prepare text-books accordingly. And 
the products of the education of a free India will answer the require- 
ments of the country as today they answer those of the foreign ruler. 
So long as we the educated classes play with this question, I very 


z about 
re Was 
reedom 
he was 
he said 


ein much fear we shall not produce the free and healthy India of our 
| is the dreams. We have to grow by strenuous effort out of our bondage, 
ws that Whether it is educational, economical, social or political. The effort 
^ stage! itself is three-fourths of the battle. 


(Harijan, 9-7-’38). 


ing, no 
of the II 
ld only 
conclu- Need for Quick Action 


to $ 

^n. bis , lf the medium is changed at once and not gradually, in an 
on the i credibly short time we shall find. text-books and teachers coming 
nics of nto being to supply the want. And if we mean business, in a year's 
ime we shall find that we need never have been party to the tragic 


It is 
e time 
r Jand, 


| Vaste of the nation's time and energy in trying to learn the essentials 


of culture th i i dition of success is 
l rough a foreign medium. The condriio j 
doubtedly UE BR languages are introduced at once In 
| the emment offices and courts, if the Provincial Governments have 
| a Power or the influence over the courts. If we believe in the 
| ““cessity of the reform, we can achieve it in no time. 

| oe : \ 
| (Harijan, 30-17-38). 


Gandhiji deprecated the suggestion that it would need a lot of 


| 
| 
ic 
| 


| yccazch and preparation to enable them to impart technical educa- 
| i through eR cM of the mother-tongue. Those who argued 
at my | idio that, were unaware of the rich treasure of expressions ant 
ace. | s Opies that were buried in the dialects of our villages. In Gan a 
int g Rew QD there was no need to go to Sanskrit or Persian in RUN af 
| folk terms. He had been in Champaran and he found that Hs aes = 
jo] the pinere could fully express themselves ‘with ease aoc i withers 
ePto | ta elp of a single foreign expression or idioms. As an illus er 
e | ~ ir resourcefulness, he mentioned the word hava-gadi x icl E 
guage qt x Merally air-carriage, meaning a carriage which travels at the speed of air or with- 
‘di Wer of air (or gas). | 


A» 


— 224 
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they had coined to denote a motor car. He challenged univers 
SERO to coin a more poetic expression than that for a motor 
(Harijan, 18-8-46). x 


III 


Take Care 


Unless the Governments and their Secretariats take care, the fii 
‘English language is likely to usurp the place of Hindustani, This 
must do infinite harm to the millions of India who would -never be. 
able to understand English. Surely, it must be quite easy for the 
Provincial Governments to have a staff which would carry on all 
, transactions in the provincial languages and the inter-provincial 
language, which, in my opinion, can only be Hindustani written in 
Nagari or Urdu script. 


Every day lost in making this necessary change is so much cul- 
tural loss to the nation. The first and the foremost thing is to revive [à 
the rich provincial languages with which India is blessed. It is j 
nothing short of mental sluggishness to plead that in our courts, it | 
our schools and even in the Secretariats, some time probably a R 
years, must lapse before the change is made. No doubt a s 
difficulty will be felt in multi-lingual provinces, as in Bombay 7 
.Madras, until redistribution of provinces takes place on the linguis 4 
basis. Provincial Governments can devise a method in order 


enable the people in those provinces to feel that they have com 
into their own. 


. Nor need the provinces wait for the Union for solving ie Tol 
tion, whether for inter-provincia] speech it shall be Hinauste 


+ written ID. |” 
written in either Nagari or Urdu script or mere Hindi written A. 4 
Nagar. This should not detain them re making the desired EO | Ed & 
It is a wholly unnecessary controversy likely to be the door ml 
whieh English may enter to the eternal disgrace of India. depart- m 
first step, that ls, revival of provincial speech in all public vill ate 


ments takes place immediately, that of inter-provincial sp sl with | 
follow in quick succession, The provinces will have to (n re BY 
the Centre. They dare not do so throush English, if the ~e tion 
Wise enough quickly to realize that they must not tax t H 
culturally for the sake of a handful of Indians who are E 
to piek up the speech which can be easily common to the " 
India without offending any party or section. 


as we | 

My plea is for banishing English a cultural usurper TE 

successfully banished the politica] rule of the English usume int | 
rich English language will ever retain its natural place 8$ 

national speech of commerce and diplomacy. 


(Harijan, 21-9-47). 
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olor ea CHAPTER V 


MEDIUM OF PUBLIC SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
I 


1. This is a peculiar question in 
an jo. This is evident from the fact t. 
ni RD Il e O.L.C. that “in making their recommendations the Com- 
. S B e 2 
puc lit persons belonging to the non-Hind 
Public Services. 


y on all 

rovincial | 2, Public Services (shortly P.S.) i 
ritten in lad all-India ones, under foreign rule, came to assume undue and 
i ial and economic life of the 


peculiar weight and importance in the social 

; i ith the English educational 
uch cul- |ystem, so much so that till now they dominate it and almost set the 
‘o revive jaw for its pattern of instruction. It is out of place to dilate on this 
d. It is tory here. A few points only, relevant to the matter under discus- 
ourts, in 
ly a few | 
; a little 
bay and 
inguistic 
order fo 
ve come 


n India, particularly the central 


3. We are out to replace the English medium in education and 
administration. If we do it with the monolithic solution of adopting 
Hindi in place of English, in the case of non-Hindi speaking persons 
ithecomes a change of one alien language giving place to another, 


though Indian. If we do that, the worst evil of the present educa- 

tional system will have a new lease of life through Hindi. It is this 

|Which requires to be safeguarded against. Also we must see that 

he ques 1 does not jeopardise the cultural and educational advancement of 
€ country. 


ndustani | 
onal system obtaining 


ritten P | 

"refor. | E The ‘corner-stone of the English educationa 2 I 
through | Thi still persisting in our country today is the alien English medium. 
Tf the | i has created among the English educated classes an illusion of a 
depa? | Syst which is, at its best, masonic in character. And as an academic 
ech Will | wa em, it degenerated into a thing which we see today and which 

oal with | S described as follows as early as 1871, by an English observer: 

M | “oooose Looking to the poor and superficial acquirements of a 
S ne great mass of those who obtain university distinctions, and 
10 Je 0 to the fact that such distinctions are not pursued for their 
vho. own sake, but merely as a means to employment or reward, 

there is really no status as yet for a university in the Euro- à 

as We | pean sense of the term.” | 

| à { 

ve inter | (From ‘Education and Statesmanship in India’ by James)  — 

a decadent state; and under | 


| oo E : 
| thea Sven this system is at resent in : 
| it d tress of our i needs of free India, it is almost collapsing under 
| hea, Wn dead weight of unworthiness. Therefore, itis a vert 
to how to reform. and remo 


: d 
| beti ache for our national leaders as : emo 
b d creates a vacuum in our national 


Mes before it gives way an 
; STL 
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6. The only prop that still keeps it up is th 

alliance of education with the i reir e services Ti E Unholy 
of certain university degrees is made the basic qualifi to 
public services examinations, and the chartered universitie iy 
the monopoly of conferring them. The question of the E EY 
P.S. examinations is vitiated and unduly complicated on = M 
this most undesirable element in our recent history of educ M i 
recruitment to public services. A committee of the Gova an 
India is working at present to study this problem and to Sue a 
might be done to improve the situation. If university degree 4 
this economic value which the Universities enjoy, live by and a 
per with at the present time, it will not only mean a change D the 
better in university reform, but will also set us athinking fum 
new scheme of recruitment for public services. The recruitment 
still continues under the old ways and values established and given limni 
to us as a legacy by our ex-rulers. Like many other matters, this 
also direly needs to be changed in the context of our new needs asa |i 
free people. One of them is the question of the linguistic equipment 
of public servants in a democratic order of administration. 


10. ' 
ies ha 
fated i 
the eX 
ji does 
nt ch 
decidec 
obvious 
regions 
waiting 


III 


m Obviously all these things will have direct bearing on the ques |. 
tion of the medium of the P.S. competitive examinations. However 
leaving them aside for the moment, the O.L.C. had to consider the 
problem from the restricted point of the replacement of the Englis 
medium, which is stipulated to be achieved by the nation within It 
years, I am afraid, the O.L.C.R. lost sight of this main question and 

ollowed the lines of thought and approach which it adopted JJ 
regard to the question of the medium of instruction for higher et 
cation. Therefore, evidently, the conclusions it arrived at here also 
suffer under the draw-backs of the same nature. I do not, therefore | 
repeat what I have observed about them in the previous chapter j | fh 
Eu Ed oly, oe that, as the matter of the senide mm | 
more , the drawbacks ar jously & 
ing in their effect on the public ae mee 

8. There is a view held by some according to which they f ony | 
poleve that this problem solves itself E the following im | 
anner:—The C. of I. lays down that Hindi will be the O 


Language of the Union. Th i inations fa | 
. Therefore, the medium of examina’. and | 
the central and all-India services should ipso facto be Hin E i 


hence should be immedi : rassen | 
ately adopted. And the view further Tindi | 

ay Vou aoe medium of a ae also should pu jd | 
lish ES € of the argument is patent to the attitude born of | 
ucational System we very well know. 


9. The fallacy is obvio i i i 
2 : : us. The Union Hindi, as I said 5; i 
this note, is only titular. What exists as a working propositio cut | 
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IV 


10. The O.L.C.R. notes that as the Hindi-speaking area universi- 
hanged the medium, therefore they must be accommo- 
edium gt [ited in regard to “the alternative medium of Hindi in addition to 
CCOUnt of lhe existing English medium, to be introduced after due notice. 
ation and | does not care to note why non-Hindi speaking area universities are 
(ment of |wt changing the English medium, even though most of them have 
gest what licided to adopt their regional languages instead. The reason is 
rees lose |ghyious: they cannot take to Hindi as it is still not known to their 
and pros. legions; hence they sit on the fence and maintain the status quo 
e for the for conditions favourable for changing their medium accord- 
ing for a ng to their wishes. If, as all agree and desire, the regional langu- 
cruitment [ages as well as Hindi must be given every encouragement and oppor- 
nd given mity to develop, it is very clear,—nay, I think it is incumbent upon 
ers, this|he O.L.C. that it should recommend to the President, that condi- 
eeds asa lions must be so created that non-Hindi speaking area universities 
quipment Imay feel free to reform themselves by instituting the regional langu- 


3 unholy 
~ OSSesq} 
SSESSion 
ation for 
les enjoy |j have C 


the ques 


However I 
ider the tuction. If Hindi becomes the medium o 


> English Wveted prize of public servi 
ithin 16 Wer the regional language m 
stion ant fi ' í 1 
ted i | *Phened in the case of the English medium. 
her edi peel in the case of Hing if it peanta Pi 
also in non-Hindi speaking areas. , 1 er 
herefor topted would be felt CORTE and will only breed aversion ue PN 
pd result into retention of English. If we are to replace Englis i 
ihe surest and quickest way is to begin to work through regiona 

- disturb. | qiRuages and to teach Hindi in non-Hindi speaking areas, as We Sa 
Mer in this note. 


such a way if 


V 


r fondly | 

sm lagos The Worki ittee of the Indian National Congress. 
, official | owledaine thecineeatility of our situation wherein such a law 
ions m Its. inguistic transition was immediately necessary, passed two 
idi d ID lutions in 1954, on this most controversial issue of the mediu oam 
: my o in carding the medium of Education and the other regarding tha 
i ont | € P. . Examinations. 
E | s The Government of India accepted them and declared its 

at— 

D i i ion i iversities 
S 1 it will the medium of instruction in universitie 
yn 3$ the UR e RE policy. It has virtually declared theod 
m af that regional languages will be the media there; EM n 
s - ices sho 

i pro inations for all-India serv: 
a eld in Mindi English and the principal regional langu- 
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14. This decision of the Government of India is the most 
standing and immediately necessary contribution it made durin our 
period 1950-5, in the implementation of its constitutional de the 
work for the replacement of English and for the introduction of k 
progressive. use of Hindi, at the same time encouraging all the 
Indian languages to develop and prosper. The declaration heartenei 
non-Hindi speaking area universities to change the English medium 
to regional languages. This is bound to help not only the overdue 
reform of our universities but also to strengthen our onward march 


to democracy. It would be in tune with the two safeguards laii 


down in the O.L.C/s terms of reference. 18 
ean f 
VI its re 
15. It would be naturally expected therefore that the OLCR| 58 
would welcome these two decisions declared by Government on the to fir 
floor of the Parliament on an important matter of such high policy| $! Ï 
But it is surprising that rather than this, the O.L.C.R. almost appears) — jc 
to show its aversion to it by basing its argument on the U.P.S.C | thing 
opinion regarding a technical matter of moderation in multi-medium) exar 
examinations. I hold that an opinion of experts on a comparatively | for - 
small matter of a technical nature cannot be allowed to be the dett" | mitt, 
mining consideration on the subject of fundamental importance like} it hi 
the one being discussed here. It should rather be that experts should This 
feel that they are set a problem in the matter of the examinati 
technique, necessitated by our special needs of a multi-ling! 
people. The best technique under the circumstances should be a 
out to start with, perfecting it in light of experience gained i 4 
on. I am sorry the O.L.C.R. did not take this view and, as I feelt d ; 
much of the opinion of the U.P.S.C. Queerly enough, the EU tion. pus 
the very question of modefation even for a uni-medium exami m 
16. Of course, where more than one language media are cone Teje 
ed, the task of assessment and evaluation becomes rather co y| itsel 
But it would not do to say that it is impossible. In this rega! ission it is 
interesting to note the opinion of the Radhakrishnan a ij Ë 2 
Report. Discussing bilingualism about which I quoted ! the 
previous chapter, the Report says (P. 322, Para. 49) — ot ‘Well 
“In selecting Officers for the federal services it should missi lang 
; beyond the ingenuity of the Public Services O'o chat | RD 
to devise their examinations so as to give the 59777 sti | Ne 
of selection to candidates belonging to differen" | ant 
regions.” ; pratt | at 
That is, in its view, the question is not beyond the realm of | 
eability. : one | 
[AR | 
1”. The Bengal Government in its reply to Q. 5 and 6 of 5 It 2 
‘Questionnaire, which are in this regard, said:— A nav? 4 | 
"It is considered necessary, desirable and possible gua? | 
media for P.S. examinations all the major 2 us 


use in the Union." 


And it added regarding moderation— ES p 7 

“It is not difficult for a Public Service Commissi ewer A 
definite standards for the examination © ri 
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and to enforce those standards through their examiners. . 

Lost This has gone on very wellin the universities which teach 
during the languages. It is very rarely that in any particular langu- 

d age a large number of candidates obtain first class honours 
on of the and in another hardly one obtains it for successive years. 

all Without relying upon the good sense of examiners, P.S. 
heartened Commissions may set up Boards of moderators, each 

medium expert in particular language, so that answer Dapers may 
> overdue be discussed and verified to ensure a Uniform standard, 
rd march and marks can be revised accordingly.” 


18. If the U.P.S.C. seriously goes into this matter, I am sure it 

ean find a very suitable solution to this problem of moderation. In 

its reply to the O.L.C., it reports that excessive number of examinees 

isa very great difficulty in this matter. It is not beyond ingenuity 

i p find out a way of screening it out by devising a suitable scheme 
or it. 


lingual medium examination is not quite a new 


19. Again a multi- N 
the S,S.C.E. Board of Bombay State holds its 


- CS| thing. For example, 
ti-medium| examination in about 7 languages. My point is that a practical way 
paratively) for meeting the difficulty is not impossible. Believing so I had sub- 
the E mitted a note on the matter to the O.L.C. I should better reproduce 
p i it here, even for documentation as a suggestion on this matter. 
rts shoul) "This is added at the end of this chapter. ; 
aminat 
ilti-lingu 
| be founi VII 


ere was a suggestion of a sort ` 


ned m 20. To solve the above difficulty, th 

feel, D of a Quota System; that is a sort of reservation of places on a 

atter i linguistic basis. The C. of I. [Art. 16(4)] contemplates reservation 

amni | for backward classes only. It is a question whether linguistic 
i I am glad the O.L.C.R. 


Teservation would be constitutionally proper. 


a nicer! 5 

de posed the quota system; it could well, in that case, have saved 

gard it 5 NM of a long discussion with a note on it appended to it. However 

amis is just by the way. 

itin t 4 21. With this I conclude my argument of this separate note. At 
the end I wish to add a chapter on the Hindi movement, as it very 

Id not V - Well serves as the background of my argument as also of the entire 

ymmissio | anguage problem of our country. The O.L.C.R. has not touched this 

ne cha Spect of the matter. Therefore, for the purposes of documentation 

Ji Tt was placed by me 


ji] Sven, I think, it wil ood addition to it. 
piae are, it at the end as a new chapter 


| œ the table of th C. I reproduce 
| ob the, OLS MAU addition of a concluding para. 


f pat "at pow verbal corrections pee the 
ine O” ADDENDUM 

pavé s A NOTE REGARDING MODERATION OF A MULTI-MEDIUM 
m 1 EXAMINATION | 4g 
| en competitive examination - 


~ 1. The (ar 
Under m may be a preliminary OP n i LIEN 
e U.P.S.C., medium-wise. suitable: 
auspices of the A m cid This is a 


| 
| 
j 
| 
» 


KU iy 
mmanculum for. all such examinations 
ter of detail. É 
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2. The aim of the preliminary test is to find out and ches 
best few from each language-medium candidates for the final the 
the main idea being to secure a manageable number of candidat test. 
the final open competitive examination or test. - "Ales at 


3. Those only who score a certain total number of mar 
certain percentage not less than 1st class, say 65 per ce 
they only be held eligible for the final test.* 


ks above a 
nt. or So,— 


4, This test will thus have a manageable number of candidates in 
each language medium, thus helping better and more careful evaly. 
ation and assessment of their performance. 


59. Examiners will be surely bilingual if not tri-lingual or more. 
English will obviously be a common language equipment for them at 
present. 


6. Answer-papers in English uniformly assessed and moderated in 

the manner obtaining at present can serve as, and will give a working 

' basis of, a common Specimen or model for all other languages. I 

mean, every regional language examiner will have before him, for 

his work of assessment, an English answer paper assessed and mode- 

rated in usual prevalent way, supplied by the Head Examiner. This 

will serve as a common model guide for evaluating all regional ans- 

wer-papers, thus enabling to set up a common basis for maintaining 
a uniform standard for all the regional language groups. 


7. Every language-medium answer paper may have two examiners, 
one ‘internal’, i.e., belonging to the same language and another 'exter- 
nal'—i.e., knowing the language, though not of the region. This m 
ensure a fair and balanced assessment. If thought necessary, a m | 
man may go through their assessment as a moderator for that subject 


8. As number of candidates will not be so large, the process zm a | 
easily implemented and better impartiality secured; and any S0". 
a check-up still felt necessary will not be prohibitive. 


9. It may be noted that the process and manner of evaluation n 
moderation suggested above is not really multi-lingual, pur des 
tri-lingual, only. Such a process will Operate at any University e 
mination also, if along with the regional language English Eu à 
Union language are going to be the media. This will pe E as of 
universities of the linguistic areas. The All-India examinati? v 
the Union Public Serviee Commission will be only doing it zung 
taneously for every region, only the respective regional lane sten 
changing region-wise. Tt will be only one agency working i 
-of 12 or 13 like several universities. ' 

. o 

JN). ie Just claims and interests of persons belonging to "s pave 
Hindi speaking areas in regard to the public services” are per Be 
due regard, and if the medium of regional languages for hig se 
truction is to be encouraged and assured a fair trial, so that ve E 
guages also prosper and develop,—as we obviously wish a? gest ET 
quired to do—then some such system of moderation on lines SU? — 
ed. The EE 


£ *How many may these be trom eac s TOUS DO 
is obvious, equal from each. 5 h language group, it mig 
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e or others more suitable and helpful might be sought out by our 
ination technicians. Some such system only can ensure equa- 


O0Se the. |,bov 


jj, 9t, [uam ity i f int t to services, as assur- 
lidates a> ly of opportunity in the matter of appointment to services, 
E [ender Article 16 of the Constitution. " 


above ai il. This note is only to show that multi-medium examination ^ 


Or $0,— |moderati 
[devised in the 


tion is surely not impossible; rather it must be assiduously 
present context of our national conditions. 


dates in | 
al evalu. | 


J 


or more. | 
them at | 


| 
rated in | 
working | 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE HINDI PRACHAR MOVEMENT—A CRITICAL SURVEY 
ITS FUNDAMENTALS Or. 


1. The language pattern for free India as laid down by the C 
stitution has a living background in the efforts of our people to fore 
and give to ourselves one common national language. These effors 
by now cover a fairly long period of time—about half a century. Iis 
history is still to be written. It is necessary to have a birg's eye. 
view of this chapter of our national assertion, if we should better 
appreciate and understand this language pattern under the Consti- 
tution of India. As I said earlier, it explains why, during the frst 
five years of independence—from 1950 to 1955, we could or could not 
do about Hindi as we actually wished or were required to do under 
the Constitution of India. 


I 


2. The history of this effort of the Hindi Prachar movement in 
India is mainly the story of the endeavours of Mahatma Gandhi in 
this department of our national life,—though it must be noted here 
that even before his advent on the scene in India in 1915, there werea 
few persons in Western and Eastern India even who had expresse 
the view that the language which was commonly spoken by the pev 
ple of North India was fit to be our common language. Manera 
formulated this thesis as far back as 1909 and put it down in his Hint 
Swaraj, Chapter XVIII, in the following very comprehensive terms: 


"Reader: Then what education shall we give? 


^ jill 
Editor: This has been Somewhat considered above, but we wi 
consider it a little more. I think that we have to roug 
all our languages. What subjects we should learn pol 
them need not be elaborated here. Those English various 
which are valuable, we should translate;into the sion 9 
Indian languages. We should abandon the DES educa 
learning many sciences. Religious, that is ehes an will | 
tion will occupy the first place. Every cultured In ipd! | 
know in addition to his own provincial language, i Persia”: | 
Sanskrit; if a Mohammedan, Arabic; if a P abic and | 
` and all, Hindi. Some Hindus should know krit ger | 
Persian; some Mohammedans and Parsees, Sans amil. ^ ] 
. ral Northerners and. Westerners should leani with m j 
. universal language for India should be Hin racters: m 
option of writing it in Persian or Nagari cha ma D | 
order that the Hindus and the Mohammedens characte | 
closer relations, it is necessary to know both t Jish la i 
And, if we can do this, we can drive the Eng recess? 
out of the field in a short time. All this is 5. een €? 
us,slaves. Through our slavery the nation has 
ed, and it will be free with our freedom.’ 


i go 378 
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3, It is very noteworthy and pertinent here to see that the real 
janguage problem for India was clearly noted that it was to replace 
fnglish by Indian languages and by evolving a common national lan- 
VEY op | mage on the basic structure of Hindi, the commonly spoken language 

of North India. It is interesting to quote Dr. M. S. Patel from his 
doctorate thesis on The Educational Philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi 


Be in where he has shortly summarized this point as follows: 

> to forg 

Se effort “In the beginning of the twentieth. century, it was taken for 
tury. Tis granted by educated Indians that English had come to stay 
rd's eye. | not only as the official language of India, but also as the 
ld better medium of instruction at all stages of education. It was 
2 Consti- considered fashionable to imitate the dress and speech of 
the first the alien masters, and one who did not acquire thorough 
ould not proficiency in the art of speaking English perfectly was 
do under looked down by one’s own fellow-men. Not only the indi- . 


vidual but the elite of the nation as a class developed a 
split consciousness, the “Babu mind". Gandhiji was one of 
the first few Indians who could foresee the disastrous con- 
sequences of a foreign tongue acquiring a predominant 


m m position in the life of the people. ' He, therefore, raised a 
aA p- protest as early as 1909 against the neglect of Indian langu- 
e werea ages and against the over-importance attached to English. 
xpressed The ball which Gandhiji and a few others had set rolling in 
the peo- the first decade of this century continued to be in full play 
ihatmajl for about forty years till it was set at rest by the Coe 
ris Hind ent Assembly in 1949. The intervening period witnessed a 
erms:— fierce battle between the linguistic Pandits. The intensity 

avated by the communal fana- 


of the controversy was aggr 
ticism fanned by the foreign rulers. 


II 


» (pp. 221-22). 


"What is the test of a national language?— 
(1) For the official class it should be easy to fend d 
2) Th igious, commercial and political activity through- — ' 
i m ERR nila be possible in that language. F E 
(3) It should be the speech of the majority of the inhabit- » 


ants of India. m. 
(4) For the whole of the country it should be e 4 learn. 5 
5 idering the question, weight oug! not E Jess 
z PRA S ete or shortlived conditions." 

Gandhiji then showed that the English language do 
any of these conditions. In his opini 
other langüage capable of compe ing 
ing the five conditions". Hindi 


di w 


YS 
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even under the Mohammedan rulers and th 
to make Persian or Arabic the national lange sa unable 


5. Next year—in 1918 he was called upon to presid 


Session of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan (shortly HS ae the Indore | 
and he availed of this opportunity to make this institutior t la abad; wa 
est in the work of Hindi ‘prachar’. With this began the Gees inter- aaa 
in the movement which ended in 1935, when the r ra epoch 
The first epoch is noteworthy in one way, viz. that it denne began, fes 
Hindi will be and what it would do for us. As the presidan E muse [ 
ED Gandhiji took special care to define what Hindi SHORE i E 
an UT i was intended to do for us. The definition was described — p" 
"I have often said that Hindi is that lan 'uage which i i 
in the North by both Hindus and asl AA B 
written either in the Nagari or the Persian script. This 
Hindi is neither too Sanskritized nor Persianized. The 
sweetness which I find in the village Hindi is found neither 7 
in the speech of the Muslims of Lucknow nor in that of the | kno 
Hindi pandits of Prayag. The language which is easily | mon 
understood by the masses is the best. Allcan easily follow lang 
the village Hindi. The source of the river of language lies be v 
in the Himalayas of the people. It will always be so. The | The 
Ganga arising from the Himalayas will continue to flv | We 
for ever. It is the same with the village Hindi which will | Pra 
flow on for ever while the Sanskritized and Persianized lang 
! Hindi will dry up and fade away as does a rivulet springing 8 
from a small hillock. Ahn 
"The distinction made between Hindus and Muslims is unreal. | on ; 
The same unreality is found in the distinction betwee | The 


Hindi and Urdu. Tt is unnecessary for Hindus to reject 
Persian words and for Muslims to reject Sanskrit words 
from their speech. A harmonious blend of the two W 

be as beautiful as the confluence of Ganga and Yamuna a 

last for ever. I hope that we will not waste our ene 
and weaken our strength by entering into the Hindi-U i 
controversy. There is no doubt difficulty in regar pic 
script. As things are, Muslims will patronize the. Ara j^ 
Script while Hindus will mostly use the Nagari 5 ee 
Both scripts will therefore have to be accorded thelr fi 
place. Officials must know both scripts. There is 20 r oÉ 
culty in this. In the end, the script which is the ea y 
the two will prevail. "There is no doubt that there 9 


to be a common language for mutual intercourse | l 

the different parts of India." | m 

This was accepted by the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan then. F. for 

6. The definition of Hindi needs special notice today as itate | Hi 

been a question hanging fire up to this day. Mahatma Gandhi Mie | 
in 1945, about this definition in the following words in his 1 

tion to a collection of his writings on the subject of Hindustani: à 


E. - 1 
Wwe fei d, q et ot ah i ost fms gaat pd feos 3 AM 
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e unable | gait afew enc ww TMT Pear $a fest ae s wp dd CH sms oT: 2 
Ñ 


faat aea ET gia WT gam fat Èl oW ?436 


ie Indore ES ~ A ON act a. y. ^ 
ated THAT A AT SUD HS Bl AT, Tel A Twp WT ng Wel g 1 fagat ar 


lahabad: 


Cal | am s vel, afer feet ate og wt ae Gaga Pene d, fe od 
began fa a ATT TAA Th, A St att wr ee fale X fet anit a 

What > ^ ^ ASUNTOS x. de 
of the | gg SATA &, ATH eT 1 qup xremwrSr aaa Bl SUD dT GUT 
ould be 


ffir? fret rfi aix STAT ew sre wr | regu er PRAT et TIT 
& 1 ot mE TAT ag PAT, WX AT TA STR GUT d 


escribed | 


Spoken 
vhich is 
t. This 
d. The 
neither 
t of the 


(1-X-vX) 
II 


7. A shrewd and astute propagandist that the world now very well 
knows him to be, Gandhiji saw that if at all Hindi was to be the com- 
mon language of India, it must be accepted by the four Dravidian 


| 


; easil Dra 
follow languages speaking groups of our country. The case for Hindi could 
age lies be won only if they would find it possible to learn this new language. 
o. The | The operations must therefore be begun in that direction. Therefore 
to flow | We saw in 1918 the establishment of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi 
ch will | Prachar Sabha, Madras, to propagate Hindi as the national common 
ianizd | “@Nguage in the four linguistic regions. 
ringing 8. In 1919-20 he started the Navajivan and the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
medabad. Both had among their aims the one of propagating ideas 
unrea on national education, particularly the spread of national language. 
gail a The following two were laid down in the Constitution of the Gujarat 
Er Vidyapith as the principles of this movement for national education— 
o will “1. Teaching of the National language Hindi-Hindustani shall 
na and be compulsory in the curriculum of the Vidyapith. 
nergy Nore: —Hindi-Hindustani is that language which is com- 
EU i monly spoken by Hindus and Muslims of North 
ardia India and which is written in Nagari or Persian 
araby script í 
scrip i ! iS ina 
r due 2. The language of the province smt shall have principa 
y diffi place in the Vidyapith and shall be the medium of all 
ier of instruction.” : 
ough s IV 
ut b. hether ` 
- In certai S t present there are some who say wheth 
Mahatma e red a Pindi being the medium of ism 
! | fo lEher education or not. The above position that he TA aa 
„has | for e National Education movement clearly shows that he E ope 
„roe j Hin Wabhasha only as the medium and for compulsory study O 
duc di-Hindustani in schools and colleges. 
“In the Harij mdi) of 25-1-48 he had also declared that 
f S jan (Hindi DP 
T 1 TARR E frame sies] fafa a cnr sir cere fhe t drea 
x | NS ae foto aot erat aetra aT AT TT HE, TT ea Farge t t eit ies 
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10. To quote him further on the point, this is what he saiq on 25th 


January 1948 in his prayer meeting at Delhi: — um 
pinal- 
“The redistribution of provinces on a linguistic basis was | G 
necessary if provincial languages were to grow to thes gties. 

full height. Hindustani was to he the lingua franca 

Rashtra Bhasha—of India, but it could not take the place 
of the provincial tongues. It could not be the medium o 13. 
instruction in the provinces—much less English. Its func- |Gandl 


tion was to make them realize their organic relationship |i off 
with India. The world outside did not -know them as of the 
Gujaratis, Maharashtris, Tamilians etc., but only as Jor th 
Indians. We must, therefore, resolutely discourage all 
fissiparous tendencies and feel and behave as Indians, don 
Subject to this paramount consideration, a linguistic re- : 
distribution of provinces should give an impetus to educa- 


tion and trade. (Delhi Diary, p. 379, dated 25th January 
1948). 


_ 11. Dr. M. S. Patel discussing Gandhiji's position on this question 
in his book referred to above concludes as follows: — 


"Gandhiji thus wants that the medium of instruction should 
be altered at once and at any cost, the regional languages 
being given their rightful place. He would prefer temp 
rary chaos in higher education to the criminal waste tha 
is daily accumulating. He is convinced that the mother- 
tongue of the child should be the medium of the ins 
tion at all stages of education. Pandit Jawaharlal Ne ae 
holds similar views. Both of them do not agree to Cin 
even Hindi to take the place of English as the med! 
of higher education all over India. 


“Hindi is strange, if not foreign, to non-Hindi-speaking M. 
and it is unpsychological and hence educationally hild can 
to make it a medium of instruction there. The c a 
express himself and comprehend others with eas 
facility only in his mother-tongue. 


ihe | 
"To conclude, Gandhiji believes that English cannot pm e | ds 
our lingua franca or the medium of instruc ture; pi | Pete 
believes in the greatness of English and its HIT hav? | grea 
he would encourage its study among those te world | peop 
linguistic talent. He recognizes its utility 8$ write? | bety 
language for international commerce. Hed affir? | task 
in either Devanagari or Urdu script, Gand SH pe? | abo 
must be the national language of India. It W^ noh E 
compulsory subject in the school curriculum. non tind ES 
however, be the medium of instruction in the ages Yo | stre 
Speaking areas, where respective regional Janey atio 1 Moy 
be the media of instruction at all stages Ore | foul 
(p. 232). v. | may 


| q DIO ys 
12. Thus, according to Gandhiji, Hindi was to be the am ioni 
e medium of inter-provincial and all-India commun. 
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On 25th ach it was not intended to be the medium of instruction in non- 
gindi-speaking areas. By and large, this position is now accepted by 
ik ihe Government of India and by almost all non-Hindi area univer- 
^9 Was 


to their sities. 

Franca— Vv 

Ye place iloi 

dium of | 13. To continue the story of the Hindi movement,—by 1924-25 

ts func. |Gandhiji got the Indian National Congress to accept Hindustani as 

tionship lis official language and to include “indi Prachar work as an item 

hem as lof the nation’s great Constructive Programme which he formulated 

nly as |ior the Congress during these years. 

Tdi all 14. It is to be noted that Gandhiji used the term “Hindustani” also 

Em en dong with Hindi. In the constitution of the Gujarat Vidyapith he 
d re- liven used the term  Hindi-Hindustani This was not merely 

N uca- |.demic. He meant to convey thereby the definition of the national 

anualy |hnouage which was not Hindi if it was understood as distinct from 


Urdu. This was the main thing which was the corner-stone of the 
Hindi movement. The Hindi that was to be propagated as the com- 
mon language was to be of a composite nature; it was to be the 
expression of all the creeds and communities. In a way we might 
iuly say now that this principle has been very well enshrined in 


juestion 


should |wr Constitution in its Art. 351, which expects on our part not only 
nguages integration of all our creeds and communities through evolving a 
tempo common medium of expression, but also the integration of all our 
ste thal languages. As the Constitution has put it, the Hindi language shall 
mother- [be “the medium of expression for all the elements of the composite 
instruc’ |culture of India...." (Art. 351). Accordingly the Hindi movement 
| Nehru | was to be the emblem of, or the instrument for forging, true and 
o allow abiding unity of our great people. The unity was not to mean uni- 
nedium |formity: it was to be unity in diversity of our languages, religions, 


eeds, communities etc. ‘This was the first principle of the Hindi 
tachar movement, expressed through the question of the definition: 


s areas. i 
2 of Hindi 


nsoun 
ild ca? 
se an 


VI 


15. Another principle of J 
] principle of equally g 
Which the Hindi m was sought to 


reat value and importance om 
be built up was the assur- 


seithe! | ance oug je buil Ta ur 
: e m" o the people in all non-Hindi-speaking areas that the am 
rd hi | Phasha or the Rect Bhasha as it was called then was not to sae 
$ pave | ete with, much less to displace or derogate in any manner, the 
^ world b literary languages of India or Swabhashas of our diverse 
arie | ees it was to supplement them with providing a common medium: 
wars | queen them. Such a common medium can discharge this unique 
m a | ae only if its development and super-structure was to be as noted 
‘i nob | °ve as the first principle of the movement. 

int | quie This princi t was repeatedly made 
eec i second principle of the movement wa p 
es wi Ts by Gandhiji i53 aliens who worked in it. It was on the 


| of eeded assurance from the sponsors 
Vement a EA Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madr 
rive and prosper in its onerous work, as we see it today. - 
be noted that persons like Shri C. R., Shri C. P. Ramas 
joined it then and continue to take interest in the wo 
a till now. I may, in this connection, well note here ' 
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5 x jj. In 
in the post-Independence era, the Sabha has emphasized this brinn 
more explicitly in the following two ways:— S Principle fards 


1. It has made it compulsory for a candidat 
examination that he should appear in 
languages papers also; 

. 2. The Sabha declares that all non-Hindi-speakin 


have a legitimate part to play in developing 
medium. 


These two things are important in the present context of the 
movement after Independence. I shall have occasion to revert to it | 
hereafter, as this point of the movement came into prominence in iis | 
Second era that began from 1935. 


17. This second principle of the movement is also honoured and EP»? 
recognized by our Constitution. It should better have-been done P9 
more explicitly, to dispel doubts and confusion about the matter that P 
have come about when implementing the Constitutional directive 
about Hindi. As I noted in an earlier part of this note, doubts have 
been created by the Constitution mentioning»that along with regional 
languages of a State Hindi also can be a State language. The ques- 
tion of the medium of instruction is not covered by the Constitution; 
however, doubts are being raised why the obvious ànd natural 


medium of instruction—the Swabhasha of a student should not give hia 
this place to Hindi. 


18. Regarding this insertion (in Art. 345 of the Constitution i 1 
India) of Hindi as an alternative or additional State language 
have already said that it must be understood to be in consona 
with the above assurance and not in any manner of its violation. W 
is very necessary therefore that this should be cleared authoritative i 
and in more categorical terms. Otherwise, the acceptance of HN 
as the Union and inter-State language of communication will of di 
say the least, suffer a severe set-back, and the implementation 
the linguistic programme of replacement of English will be par i 
and delayed if not openly opposed. The result will be clinging 
English, as Signs in the South and East clearly show. 


ed |. 
.19. I said above that the first epoch began with 1918 and jb Isi 
with 1935. During the period it was demonstrated that nposi | 
Hindi for Dravidian languages speaking people was not in for the | 
ble hurdle as some had apprehended. This cleared the pite it was | 
progress of the Hindi movement and favourable climate Pa | 
assured in course of these years. The second hurdle nd which | 
apparent in course of the Second epoch was more difficult, 
We shall examine now. ; 


e for the Hing} 
one of the 35 ster: 


& people also 
the common a 


VII 


; sidib | 

20. This epoch also began with Mahatma Gandhi again Priore 0 | 

over the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan. The session WER ae he 

1935. He got reiterated the same definition of Hindi t jan di 

placed before it 18 years ago. The Hindi Sahitya Same 
but as events within the next few years showed, the 8 e 

Was short-lived. Keen differences arose on the matte ari P. d 

the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan under the leadership of the P^. 

Tandon and its president, Mahatma Gandhi, the father of à 

.. Prachar movement, 3 


OM 


ce 
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his session, Mahatma Gandhi suggested a second big step 
kards the goal of the movement, viz. he asked of the Hindi Sahitya 
l instituting another autonomous body like the Dakshina 
‘di Prachar Sabha, Madras, to work in Western and 
And he collected about a lakh of rupees for the 


) y, In t 
Principle 


he Hing, pa" 
the S. i ist 


p, rhe differences began with the creation of the new body. As 
above, Mahatma Gandhi had advised to have an auto- 
body for Western and Eastern India prachar work. That 
to carry on its work independently of 
vert to jt fe changes that might be generally expected to come in the affairs 
nce in its ithe _H.S.S. The latter did not agree to the suggestion and ap- 

rk under the guidance and control of the 
SS, What is known as the Wardha Samiti was born accordingly. 


Ople also 
Common |; saw 


nous 
t of the [od give ihe.body freedom. 


ur i 

ae Gkasaheb Kalelkar was put in charge of the operations of the 
tter tha mit, which was to have its headquarters at Wardha, where 
directive pandhiji had decided to stay at that time 


ndian political situation was 


bts have | 93, ‘These were the years when the I 
o actualise under the 


regional Widly changing. Provincial autonomy began t 
he ques Reforms Act of 1935. Congress Ministries in various provinces came 
stitution; hto power. This meant a very great fillip to the national move- 
nent for the great Constructive Programme of the Congress, parti- 
t. Congress Ministries began to intro- 
ue the study of Hindi in *schools. The Bombay ministry under 
> of Shri B. G. Kher became the spear- 
guage | lead of work in this second epoch. It was in Western India that 
1s0nante le work started in right earnest. The result was the beginning of 
ation. It fhe process of clearing the meaning and implications of the funda- 
itativel] Mental two issues or principles noted above. The implementation 

€ the nation's Hindi programme in Western India both by the 
poule and the Congress Government put up in clear focus the vital 
{portance of these two corner-stones of the movement as never 
Bre. So much so that Mahatma Gandhi had to part company 
ds the U.P. Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in 1942, when the issues 
ji, n° to a decisive head. The story of this period from 1935 to 1945 
| à Sorry chapter of the movement, which I may not go into. Only 
situ questions that continue to be relevant even under the new 
Siuation of freedom and Swaraj must be noted, as they form the 


imp ossi- 1h . 

for the ackeround of the situation vis-a-vis Hindi today. 

> it i à . VIII 
beich j oe The-work of Hindi Prachar during this epoch from 1935 was 
9 »vo-pronged movement. Unlike the first period, the Government 


Jako be j j re i field was 

E gan to tak tin it. This official venture into the fie wa 

[ung to be REEL Qn It gave edge to it, which in the nature 

canes, the non-official activity as a constructive measure coul 
0. 


residin 
Po) S ; idyapi dits Hindi — 
- In 1935 the Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, opened Its © | 
h n Partment. It VOD only to organize and conduct Hindi-Hindu- 
scripts in its institutions, but also — r^ 


e 
|t 
| Ani teaching through both the 


k. * 

[vin "In Madras, Shri Rajaji introduced the teaching of Hindi in schools. 
tag strong See a am the people and this continues more or less to 
D ill now. : NA 


|) HA. 25, s 


\ 
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to propagate its teaching in schools of Gujarat. It began the 
of Hindi publications also with the special idea of meeting the er 3 
of Gujarati speaking people. eeds 


26. The Wardha Samiti under Shri Kalelkar instituted gradeg | ‘that 
Hindi examinations and began to hold them in Western India ine Gan 
immediate plan was to teach through Devanagari script the Hind poin 
language as defined by the Indore session. The introduction of the ‘nati 
second script Urdu was phased to come in due time. The Gujarat} It v 
Vidyapith, at this juncture, did not directly undertake the work gf | Hinc 
these examinations as it was not wholly according to its principles | The 
but helped in organizing them. The work was directly looked after | of t 


by Kakasaheb Kalelkar. beer 
= begi 
27. The Government of Bombay, under the enlightened leader. z 
ship of its Chief Minister, Shri B. G. Kher, instituted a Hindustani Th 
e 


Teaching Committee in 1937, under the chairmanship of Shri Kaka 
Kalelkar. It was to organize teaching of the language in schools 3 
of the State from Std. V onwards. The policy was laid down accord: | -ado 
ing to the Indore definition of Hindi; ie. the Urdu style and script | 1949 
of Hindi also were given due place in the curriculum. "ng 


28. On the other side, as I said above, Shri Kakasaheb Kalelkar 
began his efforts to see that this policy was duly honoured and 
implemented by the popular agency for Hindi propagation, viz. the 
Wardha Samiti of the H.S.S. which had started to function in Gujarat 
and Maharashtra. This..was the beginning of dividing the ranks of 
the Hindi prachar work that apparently appeared till then to he 
united. The H.S.S. refused to accept this policy. It declared itsel 
for Hindi as distinct from Urdu and for Nagari script only and said 
that it would work for propagating such a policy only. ; 


29. As a compromise, Gandhiji again suggested that the Wari 


Samiti might be given an autonomous status so that it merdu 


free to work on the line of a ha synthesis of Hindi ano ; 
The H.S.S. may, in that case, educ is help it as best as it m n 
according to its own light and ideas. The issue hung fire ti p oils | "the 
the H.S.S. ultimately deciding not to accommodate Mahatma | 
proposal in any manner. The H.S.S. was not prepared to liey apr 
the Wardha Samiti from its direct control on and guidance 7 Pana T 
matters. Hence Gandhiji along with Pandit Jawaharlal, un | ae 
Azad, Babu Rajendra Prasad and many others in the ard EC 
started a new organization, the Hindustani Prachar Sabha, Prog | - 
and he resigned from the H.S.S. of which he was an ex-officio p the | A8 
ber as its ex-president. The rupture was thus complete, t oub oll NS 
H.S.S. and the Wardha Samiti even after that continued to sident | 

the name of Gandhiji as the Samiti’s and the H.S.S.’s ex-P! sU Jy 
for the purpose of propagating the Hindi of its conception pur | - 
TSHTT, Gandhiji described this conception as partial an pein? | $ 
cated, and compared it with one eye of the body, the ot day that M 
Urdu. The H.S.S. held and continues to hold up to this n angh | À 
Hindi as distinct from Urdu is and should be the comm hi o m 
age of India. Hence the efforts of Gandhiji for Hindust ulati E 


dubbed as spoiling the language of the Hindi-speaking Po, th 
of U.P. by creating a bad mixture which was, according ME 
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the work 


the needs 30. I shall have occasion to refer to this observation of the H.S.S., 


which is, in another form, the beginning of the idea of “two Hindis" 
that we find in the Constitution of India. The observation conveyed 
that the Hindi of H.S.S. conception and the Hindi-Hindustani which 
Gandhiji stood for and propagated were different. The whole 
oint of difference was well brought out in the definition of the 
‘national language which the Hindustani Prachar Sabha* adopted. 
It was to be a more broadbased and liberal movement than the 
Hindi of the H.S.S. conception which was restricted to U.P. mainly. 


ed graded 
ndia. The 
the Hindi 
lon of the 
e Gujarat 


e work of mes ! 
principles | The difference is similar, in its significance, to the present position 
oked after | of the Regional Hindi and the Union Hindi, two terms that have 


been in vogue in post-independence era from 1950, the year of the 
beginning of the 3rd epoch of the Hindi movement. 
ed leader: IX 


Lindustani 


Shri Kaka| The 3rd Epoch of the Movement 
m schools 31. The third epoch of the Hindi movement began with the 
m accord: | adoption of the language chapter by the Constituent Assembly in 


1949. It was so to say the culmination of the first two epochs, crown- 
‘ing them with success. As Dr. M. S. Patel in his book (page 229) 
‘Says: 

“The Constituent Assembly of India has resolved that Hindi 


and script 


Kalelkar 
ured and 


1, viz. the will be the federal language of India. It will grow richer 
n Gujarat and fuller than it is today and will not be distinguishable 
ranks of from Hindustani. 

on to r “It will be seen that the fundamental views of Gandhiji are 
red itsel acceptable to the Constituent Assembly as well as to the 


Radhakrishnan Commission which had on it some of the 
ablest educationalists of India, England and America... . 
Union, ie. the 


and said 


| Wardht 32. Article 351 of the Constitution directed the 

might b | "Government at the Centre and of the States to promote the spread 
nd Urdu. | `of Hindi. Henceforth the Hindi prachar work would be an official 
it coul Job. Government was required to look after it in such a way that 
J] 19403, Within the time-limit of 15 years Hindi would replace English as 
hatmal* | the official language of the Union. 

o ea . 38. Five years have already gone by. One cannot say that any 
m » na | -3Ppreciable work has been put in during the period. As Prof. Indra 
Mau m | Pointed out in his oral evidence to the O.L.C. there are various 
or orc | léasons for this slow progress. i 

jo mem | . 34. There is, firstly, a deep-rooted infatuation for English og 
ough the | ‘age among the upper and ruling classes. English to them has be- 
) explo | come a vested interest—a class interest. As Sir Ivor Jennings 1n 
reside *The definition is as follows :— 


I follows ; per Pee a 
M oa ce cet d fr uec fe Oe ENTER faa, 
| aan ante ap oer N 2 aa 2 A a * SIC A Ta 
Exc fre arma aie a A aa So fer ST i eM 
[BR Re (seit) wx mp feos. sd um Tse SP Et 
Be vies of art. a4n of the C oe la the follarans) toca) Usa aaa 1959) oue 


> in amplification thereof— 
| A sp aot ufa WT 
| RR aera <adt 3 1 


4 
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that Hindi should be only one la ; i : cond languae? 
being «tel xesionall y nguage ; he says it should be a se 
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his Waynflete Lectures at Oxford (‘The Commonwealth in Agi» 
p. 43) in 1949 observed: "The use of English is a class distinction 
because it proves membership of a superior economic grade..,."« 


Therefore the classes are in no hurry to replace it with a language i 
that would put them at a disadvantage and apparent inconvenience, 
They also harbour a feeling that the vast change cannot be nego- 
tiated so quickly and the time-limit would be extended.. The Gov- 
ernment also has not been so alert as it could be. There was lack ' 
of faith and enthusiasm among the officers who presided over the 
administration. 


35. All these causes worked in the climate of a sort of fear com-. 
plex of *Hindi domination" or "Imperialism" engendered by the 
attitude of the Hindilspeaking classes in the North. They propa- 
gated the idea that it was their language which was recognised as 
the Union language. The H.S.S. did not accept, or if it did, did so 
with mental reservations, the constitutional position of the Union 
Hindi. It categorically opposed the provision of the numerals. Shri 
K. M. Munshi, one of the most prominent protagonists of this school 
of thought, in his presidential address to the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan, Bombay, 1952, speaking about the development of Hindi 
literature said: i 
“It is a.queer story. The seeds of Hindi were sown a century 

ago by learned men, who in good conscience opposed 

Urdu which was current as the language of the educated 

in the North........ Today Hindi has won and it is noW 

the language of daily use of writing and speaking." 


And in another connection he had also expressed himself to say. 
that Gandhiji's Hindustani might now be taken to have been pons 
too deep to be a living factor. Obviously the Hindi which Shri 


: : E ; : : also 
*Sir Ivor's other observations regarding EnglishZinfluence on Indian society are 
T p 


interesting : | 


* English education has had a smaller cultural influence than Macaulay and the 


Whigs had contemplated, for it caused a class divergence far greater a he es 
Mugul Empire and dealt with ideas which were totally unrelated 19 factor 
perience of the mass of the population. It has been an integrating | same 
however, for it has created a politically conscious class speaking alism 
language and sharing common ideas. That it has also create comm amon 
is incidental, for communalism arises from the application S 
western ideas to the complex Indian society.” (pages 17-19). 


5 «on for it 

Regarding replacement of English by Indian languages he observed olution 
as follows :— m 
“ If English must be replaced by the vernaculars, the only solution is to CIT gad 


y ] Fri : units, j 
the great universities (Calcutta, Madras, Bombay) into smale er speak? f 
India must have a much larger number of universities, most of 

different languages. 


nine n * 
“(The result of such a diversification must inevitably be to break u Pusty 

the Universities but also the professions, including trade and in 

unless there was a common 2nd language, say Hindi." 


` 3 f In 
What is noteworthy is that we should have Hindi as the second langua8® 5a CO 


: SEED! : n 
pe a common link between the diversities that are naturally expected to s or doe 
ke ours. That way we can have unity even with the diversities. Sir LY! 
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Munshi refers to and for which the HSS. stands is not ‘the Hindi 
Union will spread in India, as Art. 351 clearly says that 


Asi | which the 
nction it cannot be against Urdu or Hindustani. 


Has S 
36. Another new factor that was born in this third epoch is that 


M: the question of Hindi in Independent. India assumed a political 
nego- colour also. ff the North thought that its language Hindi as distinct 
3 (eio from Urdu, Hindustani, ete. was to be the language of the Union, it 

ls of the Parliament and other 


would work accordingly in the counse 
e HSD, Allahabad, was working in non-Hindi areas 
agation of this Hindi through its Wardha Samiti. Anti- 

be exploited to keep 


is lack ' ; 
er ie bodies. - 
for the prop 
Pakistan feelings were also rampant, easily to 
dha Samiti work against the independent regional agen- 


t com-. up the War 
; the cies that were built up, like the Maharashtra Rashtra Bhasha Sabha, 
propa- Poona, the Gujarat Vidyapith, Ahmedabad, etc. And no one autho- 
sed as ritatively spoke out that this position of Hindi according to the 
did so HSS. was wrong under the Constitution. Such a challenge first 
Union came forth from Bombay State which I shall deal hereafter. 
. Shri 
sched 37. The point is that, under such circumstances there came 
Sam- about a climate of fear and suspicion in non-Hindi areas about how 
Hindi the language policy under the Constitution will affect and shape 
things educational and cultural, and in particular how it will change 
the picture of recruitment to the services in view of the impending 
entury change from English to Hindi. The change was bound to be revo- 
posed lutionary in its effect upon the people socially also. It was more— . 
uu as Sir Ivor Jennings remarked in his lectures noted below:— 
s nov P 
“If Hindi were the national language the Hindi-speaking peo- 
: ples of the North would become as dominant a class a8 
to ae the English-speaking are now. English is atleast neutral, 
PU a language which all can learn on equal terms. Hindi 
2 would give a preference to some and so would be anathema 


to others.” (ibid p. 48) 

ught to be met with two sorts of rejoind- 
d South India: (1) It began to be said 
pect in retaining English; it must 


38. The situation was s0 
Poy from East an E 
at there was no loss of seli-res i zngli: n 
be retained as an alternative to Hindi for an indefinite bane S 
might better have Sanskrit as the Antar Bhasha so that all will be 
on equal terms. This had a sort of revivalist appeal in it also. 


` All thi ‘ously defeatist or € 

Do way E D clear the climate. Rather it benumbed 
real efforts for progressive use an 
hose regions. No all-India plan or concerted p 
Art. 351 could be devised, much 
Cumstances, either at the Union © 


x 


39. In Weste :4 thanks to the Congress Government 
Shri B. G. her, ine took a very welcome shape. As 
above, teaching of Hindi in schools had already been b 
State. Now the work was enjoined by the Constit 
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had also formulated the language policy for free India. The Go 
ment of Bombay did not allow grass to grow under its feet SER 
matter. It instituted a Hindi Teaching Committee (May 1990) 4 
make its recommendations to encourage the study of Hindi in hee : 
State.” This the Committee was asked to do "having regard E ! 
Arts. 343-51, of the Constitution of India" which had now formulat S 
the language policy. Even before the Constitution of India a 
passed, the Government of Bombay was worried about the Hindi: 
policy and had almost taken the decision even before 1949 that not 
the regional Hindi propagated by the Wardha Samiti, but Hindi- 
Hindustani advised by Gandhiji and accepted by the Congress as. 
the national language gave the right line. But its implementation — 
was suspended in view of the Constituent Assembly's forthcoming: F 
decision in the matter. Having got it in 1950, the Government of 
Ebay lost no time and established the Committee referred to, 
above. 


40. 'The report of this Committee is the first and till now I think: 
the only official.document of its kind on the question of promoting: 
the spread of Hindi according to the Constitution of India. The 
document deserves larger and closer attention than it has got. It: 
recommends on a few very important matters that at present demand 
attention from the States and the Union, like (1) methods and prin- 
ciples of organising, particularly in non-Hindi areas, the teaching of 
Hindi in schools. (2) The nature of Hindi to be taught in schools, 
re., nature or form of the Hindi language under the Constitution. 
(3) Question of training Hindi teachers and of proper text-books, 
curricula etc. 


"B 


41. The Committee was additionally asked to recommend what: 
were the principles for recognising non-official agencies working at 
the field of Hindi prachar in the State. It was also to recommen 
which non-official examinations may be prescribed for passing y 
Government servants of the State so that they may be able to 


their work in Hindi whenever it was required under 
Constitution. 


the’ 


42. The Committee’s recommendations on all these qu 
were based on their cardinal finding that the Hindi of the coe is 
tion as defined by its Arts. 343—351 does not mean Hindi ! nage a 
noted in Schedule 8, the regional Hindi. It was this langrndi a 
which was to be taught in schools. It was those non-official f or 
prachar bodies that accepted and followed this policy that © 


should be recognized by Government etc. 


nde 

.43. The Government of Bombay accepted all the. recomme in 
ations of the Committee and began to reorganize Hindi 
the State accordingly. Teaching of Hindi was to be cones 
from Std. V up to Std. XI, the S.S.C.E. standard. Put T 


Servants were required to pass certain examination in indi words 


for certain administrative terms. These were framed keepin per E 
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XI 


The most important thing was the acceptance of the main 
mendation regarding the Hindi of the Constitution. A sum- 
's findings on this main point is given in my 
y Our Language Problem, p. 96-41. As I have given a copy of 
( o members of the O.L.C., I may not append it here, and 


5, The findings of the Committee had not merely local bearing 
significance; they had all-India implications. The ‘two Hindis' 
[mmendation did have such notice, and it created a stir and a 
mg reaction among the Hindi protagonists of the North. — 


, The Chief Minister of the State, Shri B. G. Kher, presiding 
‘a Vitranotsava at Tumkur (Mysore), on June 


) 1951, referred to the question of Hindi under the Constitution 


“Fortunately, as I said, because of the provision in the Con- 
stitution the controversy about the name and script of 
our national language is now dead. But there is another 
danger against which we must guard. 


“Because of the name of our national language is Hindi, 
certain Hindi-speaking provinces are trying to foist their 


special brand of Hindi on the whole country 
never take the place of the 


language. But a art can 4 
icles dad these mene must realise that the Hindi which 
is contemplated by the Constitution will be a matter o 
slow growth and cannot be identical with the Hindi either 
of the Uttar Pradesh or Bihar or of Madhya Pradesh. 
All these will make a valuable contribution to RE 
formation of the national language, but they are not the 


‘national’ order to make this distinction 
S RACE a osed to call the nationa 


clear Mahatma Gandhi proP EU i 
language Hindi-Hindustani Or Hindustani. ..- (Harijan, 
| July 14-51, p. 170). 

1, 41. ; d is topic 
Lipa had written in the Harijan ot 23rd June n Ghansyam 


Rinne Hindi of a Goy. Referring to 1t, 
Pugh; of the Constitution . LE m 1 
Msia Pta of C.P. wrote in the Harijan of 22nd Seplembe^ WE 


"I have r cj P. Desai's article in the 
ead fully Shri M. E- 

Harijan of 23rd June, 1951. I can at ones sr Sat a 

entinely agree with him that the Hindi of the Co 

has to be (as I have often termed ee URS 


3 spoken either a Delhi, 
or Raipur. It has to be all-embracins,, 
all the great languages of India to enr 

i andon and Shri Kaka 
SEA Tt is reported by 


Qe Conv 1 ween 
eb K ersation bet this matter. 


alelkar is very revealing © 
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.Kakasaheb in his journal Mangal Prabhat, 1959. 


below:— I Teproduce 


"ra gl tar gu, quid eria coast À fares ar aha ores za | az 


a e ~ Tau 
qe QW Uma Font IX fae uem Ala HL GH— 


"ST Tarai A Zee A UR TATA SST DTE GUT Pas Ae SA un 
& FB Yaa Tira mI TEE faewT oer ae TX XTeI Gp fest UNT | aa faa 
eee SPM ATA HT TS DRBTSDT Xx Hear fm feet v E a mg & wii 
qme go? 


“aa wer fee oredr fect ate aAa fact ar Hu mw cet a vet pe fenis 

T HA BT Mo GV AAT a ATA T, SA sp VR few TAT aT RE ueri 
AX ATT A fered BT aaa et aaa SH, Tt gA TS THe Tel Arles | SAT d 
fert Set & tet st cea WT | He PD a aa TAT spen fat ar fammi 
ST ATT RT, Mee ATT Set aere gn Tar etfs zur fest er faufeldd 
ww fai ait sft a fercear at an are oft al femur rg 3 weHenr HT A 
adi RG wduuemm at gt ard axa dod 
“HEART Tae aT gaa NE Bare fare d few ANA 
(Directives) st st zr axe 2, va ar genie set et HATT | ida fest? 
area feral Cait ct fedt at euer agi ox eme 2 1 at at gat fena f 1 
feta 8 dr a mel Steerer fee ferar Spa al arr feft wl reae EIT TE 1 
49. There are many other important persons who, 
the form of Hindi, referred to this vital distinction m 


Union Hindi and the regional Hindi. I may quote a few 
are categorically clear: 


4: Parish 

A new all-India organization, Akhil Bharatiya Hindi T gi 
was started in 1950, with the distinct object of workin 
as contemplated by the Constitution in its Art. 351. its pred 
Mavalankar, the speaker of the Lok Sabha had been hire Bey 
Speaking as the President of the Paschima Bharat Ras e stil] 
Sammelan that met in Bombay on June 24, 25 and 26, 1 


/ “get ergo ara ae fe maf epar aram fet t ad 
aR SUX eal UT seas arf ferar Ñ ferr eae ga, maT ATT 4 
ENT Terr fedt ur aman ar ame cant ast wet E | IE F 
AR SCRI Sfeve aÀ gu fare S aeaa d À wer TA È 

^ft rer ecg ae, ver fren are, afe HE Tl | 
fs ps ued at) aris deaf (composite culture) B jl a 


aafia #1 xem (medium of expression) & 9? : 
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"ex NIC WI AT He WIRE AN WES UG, Aaa, IST, MEA, BET 
aX HAT ET, TA BT aa HVT HT TTS Tea faeit d dr fed psp qe far 
ai 4T SUT ATR FAST TE STAT Ta eH q wT A Tea WaT DNA Bd 
fade are fadi a as Th ATTA TTT aT tate Oat waar AID a 
a WT | Ate è SUD GST A ag ast ava Shit | gatas Tear fet ar 
med qo dro d arharat Ht WRTWIWD ferat a Ara ERIT, were Ten SaR ATAT SAT BT 
vq qx mx ENT, Ake aya g faa fau area A Wer HT ST HA AAT WAT ST d 
aa scat HS ara web UT faa a aa feral A aera P | 
aaa emo Hac fants Has aT TTT IA Ae HAR RET LSM TAT TATA 
ae a wes Ta” 


50. An important body like the Working Committee of the Indian“ 
National Congress had to speak: out on the question during these- 
years. In its meeting of April 4, 1954, it passed two very important. 
resolutions on the question of language policy. They were intend- 
ed to clear the atmosphere and give a lead to the country, particular- 
ly about the medium of instruction and that of public services: 
examinations. They categorically, said that this should be the 
regional languages. Incidentally the resolution referred to Hindi 
and its advancement in the following words: 


“It should be the objective of the Government, through the- 
educational system and by other means, to encourage and 
develop Hindi, both as a regional language and as the all- 
India national language for official and other purposes.. 
At the same time, the other regional languages named in 
the Constitution should also be given full encouragement. 
The object aimed at should be the development of an 
Indian literature through all these great languages „of 
India, which should, therefore, have close contacts with 
each other. While Hindi, as the all-India national langu-- 
age, should be a compulsory subject at various stages in 
schools and colleges, it is necessary that people in the: 
Hindi-speaking areas should learn at least one other 
Indian language." 


5l. During these days the subject came to be discussed in 
Parliament elso. E ‘Ajo 1954, Shri P. D. Tandon and Shri Govind 

as raised it by strongly opposing Urdu saying that it was a RODS 
anguage and if encouraged it would injure Indian culture! This: 
Called forth a strong sense of dislike about such an approach to the 
8nguage problem. : 


, 92. Th i ays reported that there was a ‘close-door” 
discussion Teea E Congress Parliamentary Party. 
le Prime Minister spoke in it. He made various points bearing on. 
this vast and crucial question. He described the constitutional pro- 
Vision for à common Union language as a "tremendous achievement. 


G 


9! ours in a i + degree of support and agreement over ao 
. Question l getting E q SERE And he cautioned that 
IS no good for people, in. the North to shout too much anc sayo 


gri Collection, Haridwar = 


ras 


cS 
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that you are not doing enough and all that”. He referred t í 
nature and form of Hindi also at some length, wherein he a MG 
said "that Hindi had to be thought of in two ways, asa re d 
language on exactly the same footing as other regional lani dm 
and separately as an all-India official or other language. "These os 
are somewhat different, although they overlap of course, naturally 
because as a regional language you want it to have the richness of 
a regional language. If you want to impose that richness on the all- 
India language, you make it too difficult for the others." This dig 
not mean, the Prime Minister went on to say, that the all-India 
language was to be “a kind of amalgam of various languages". He. 
said that "this idea of amalgam being created artificially is rather 
a dangerous idea from the linguistic or cultural point of view. I 
like an amalgam, I want them to come; but I want them to come 
rather by a process of growth and creativeness than to be imposed 
on each other in any artificial way.” 


(I have quoted the P.M. here from the version of his speech that. 
appeared in the Times of India, 17th May 1954.) 


XII 


53. This concludes the survey of the Hindi movement which. 
ends with the appointment of the Official Language Commission in. 
1955 by the President. The work entrusted to it is immediate, very 
precise and practical. The President has asked it to prepare “a 
time-schedule according to which and the manner in which Hindi 
may gradually replace English as the official language of the Union 
and as a language for communication between the Union and State 
Governments and between one State Government and another. 
The official purposes will also include those mentioned in Art. 348 
of the Constitution of India, viz. law and law-courts. The Com- 
mission will report on this for the next five years from 1956 to 1960 
when another Official Language Commission will be set up 1 
report further for carrying the work to its fruition in 1965. Educa- 
tional questions form no part of the Official Language Commission © 
job. However, the realism of the problem which forms the bac a 
ground for its work and questions allied to the main topic of refer 
ence to it do come in its purview, but no more than that. 


94. It must be noted that questions about education have p 
already examined and reported on by two special bodies by p 
I mean the Radhakrishnan Commission for Higher Education T 
the Mudaliar Commission for secondary education. Again, edea 
tion is essentially a State subject closely interlinked with the pi y 
tions of regional languages. With States going to be shor ig 
reorganised mainly on a linguistic basis, it is as well they TA 
have their freedom to develop and enrich in all ways their langu?6 p 
This is what the Constitution also desires. They also along, Wo 
the Union language have to fight their battle of coming to their 075. 
in their respective fields, with English which language also We 
to study and avail of for our national advancement. i 

A 
55. The question of introduction of Hindi as an Antar Bhor 
^" for our national and official purposes does not touch or € 
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jorts from the non-Hindi-speaking areas only. For them it is. 


J the: wious that they should begin to learn Hindi. And when they do. 
- early " they must be completely assured that their languages will have- 
8lonal restricted liberty to enrich themselves by being allowed to be in 
SUages gin entire State administration and education. They must be. 
eng yepared to replace English with their languages in the State sphere 
ae 7 ad with Hindi as they come to be equipped with it through. 
leap. ming it. 

is did. j 

India 56. There is an equally important need of efforts on the part of 

’. He ffindisspeaking areas too. These may well develop their regional. 


very 
X 

indi — nf. ‘Dinkax’s’ view 

Jnion : TUN ld 
State 91. In this matter, Shri ‘Dinkar’ has well advised the Hindi WORE 
e pa Speaking to the Bihar Hindi Sahitya Sammelan in February 
. 34 — ; 


zom- indi 

j 7 -Hind? 

1960 Of late a feeling has grown throughout BRE 

to Speaking Minds that as the Hindi-speaking pud em 

uca- be in a position of vantage with Hindi Dem the rest 

on's language, they are out to impose it as suc 2n E 

ack- of the country with the help of their huge ded want to- 

fer- of the Hindi-speaking areas know that ks > ld give a lie 
do it. But the suspicion is there and we S db 8 making 
to it by remaining silent over the issue US. S they and. 

een: the non-Hindi-speaking public believe that i ^r 

ow not we who are the guardian of the State language. . -- 

anc : i 

ca- "We of the Hindi language will commit SNC RS ee 

ies Ourselves superior to others 8$ nationa E we do so be-- 

tly ey were not fast to take to Hindi. Sha this respect?.. 

id Cause we are in an advantageous position in thi 2c 

or 

ith “We may look at the problem from yet anaia ane na 

wo angle of compulsion. Free India í rity generally 

jsh: emocracy.......-- In a democracy ue nae religion, or 
Tules; but on basic questions like Md eorom des the- 

culture the majority does not ee cope for self- 
ha minorities, but gives them the fullest scop the whole- 
on evelopment.... It will be difficult to bring Pak 
t 
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“We shall be within our rights to serve and propogate Hind] 
as our mother-tongue, but we shall have well served th} 
cause of Indian unity if we refrained from taking upa 
ourselves the leadership of Hindi as the Union language 
The reason is that the State language is not the exclusive 
possession of those who own Hindi as their mother-tongue 
It has passed into the hands of the whole nation. And 
evidently when we seek to assume its leadership, people gr 
in the non-Hindi regions begin to sense a danger about kn 14 
Then they begin to feel that Hindi is being imposed 0 E 
them and that under its guise the North is trying t 
dominate the South." 


58. The advice of Shri Dinkarji, the well-known Hindi poe 
and professor from Bihar, just matches well with the keen f 
about Hindi that is evinced in South and East that "any domini 
by a majority is felt to be an oppression by the minority, spe 
so when over and above political rule, a cultural compulsio 
sought to be imposed". Such a feeling may be w 
unwarranted; but so long as it is there it has to oe 
with due regard and consideration. As the P.M. said, anship 
policy decided for us by the collective wisdom and statesmen 
of our people in their Constituent Assembly is a trem 


achievement’. It must be jealously guarded as a rare prize tion? 
happy end of the half-a-century old movement for the n? 
language. j 

A S that vil 


59. This great achievement is one of the ingredient ay sayis 
make up the -content of Swaraj. There are voices ds commo 
that we should retain English as the working all-In 5 a 
language of India. “We have it, we should not throw. th 
they say. The Hindi movement in essence has stood vantage 
to replace the English medium and not to lose the ade. 
the knowledge of English language. Some few who Bhasha 
realise in good time that continuing it as our Antar a 
loss of self-respect on the masses of our people. tat eve? vidil 

: who know English cannot afford to forget now. theta on v 
* per cent. in India knows it well. One of the chief P only ine! 
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r, derive : : 
esire and “The highest development of the Indian mind must _be 
0 live to. ossible without a knowledge of English. It is doing 
a general violence to the manhood and specially the womanhood of 
„by Hind India to encourage our boys and girls to think that an 
t society is impossible without a know- 


e carried entry into the bes 
ple rather ledge of English. It is too humiliating a thought to be 

pearable. To get rid of the infatuation for English is one 
of the essentials of Swaraj.” 


sate Hind 
served tle 

king upm . M. P. DESAI, 
languag Member, 
er Official Language Commission. 
on. An , 

ip, people AHMEDABAD; 


r about it; S 
nposed ony 14, 1956. 


trying to 


Lindi poe 
en feeling 
lomination 
; specially 
pulsion , 
ified and 
] and met 
 Janguagt 
esmanshi 
remendo! 
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5. 
in th 
APPENDIX I as a 
langt 
SUMMARY OF CONCLU à Pm arts 
USIONS AND RECOMMENDATIons |” 
_ Nota Bene.—For the reasons explained in paragr 
T, in the summary that follows are given bbs pus Chapter 
‘mendations’ of the Commission in respect of the terms of FERAS 
as well as their ‘conclusions’ on other aspects of the lang. 
question not falling strictly within the ter m e anguage 
g y within the terms of reference but relat 
„able to them. The recommendations are printed in italics, E 
The foot-notes below certain paragraphs in 
$ th ` 
ithree notes appended have not been a e Rd n 6. 
F rou 
origir 
multi 
(Para 
CHAPTER II Al 
in lir 
LANGUAGE IN THE MODERN WORLD langu 
EAT - | eomm 
4 Fn CULES in its spoken and written form, is an indispensable | requi 
oe all forms of social organisation and basic to the advancement | count 
Tit nowledge and human progress. In modern communities mas ‘Sansk 
literacy is an indispensable means for' technological progress an (Para 
Improvement of living standards. (Paragraph 1). 
j 7 
2. Language is generall i "ES jous- 1 
3 : à y an important element in the consci ment 
E of nationality: since Serm governments have to conce | the p, 
ensclves intimately with numerous aspects of life in a community, | by th 
2e question of linguistic medium for ‘official purposes’ becomes âl | know 
"1mportant matter for deliberate choice. (Paragraph 3). RU 
| Count 
3. In certain ‘countries of th j i d, Canada | e 
- A e world like Switzerland, * | Embo 
-Belgium, the problem of languages, since it arises in respect of n0 | ngu 
more than three or four languages, is solved, generally speaking, i | litera: 
adoption of a widespread multi Hy len y E U.S.S.R., the 077 | theo 
standing position of -lingualism; in the U.S. ¢ vieW Jor 


the Russian language from all points roplem i 
map of the country simplifies the language P i 
compared to the Indian situation. S 


In Japan and in Turke i of Jan | 

à deliberat ogrammes a 

perm Were undertaken and Ge Hue as a Meaning 

A cona policy; the outstanding issue of language reform 5) 

s the alphabetisation of the "script. (Paragraphs 4 and ©” 
4. While the co 

that of other multi-lingual countries, a solution sought on P p 


dn the linguistic 
in that country 


398 
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5.In many countries, for keeping abreast of scientific advances 
ij the world, an advanced foreign language is systematically taught 
sa second language within the educational system: the English 
janguage is the foremost amongst such second languages in many 
sats of the world. (Paragraph 7). 
TIONS |- 


: Chapter 
C ‘recom. 
'eference, 
language 
Dut relat. 


‘CHAPTER III 


THE INDIAN LINGUISTIC SCENE 


and the 6. A3 the vast sub-continent of India has been the meeting ground | 


throughout history for people of diverse racial and demographic 
origin it is hardly to be wondered at that there should be a great 
multiplicity and variety in the forms of speech in this country. 
(Paragraph 1). : 


. Although the number of languages and dialects registered as such 
in linguistic surveys in India is very large, the cultivated current 
anguages are only a few; besides, there are close affinities and 
common elements amongst all these languages. The languages that 


pensai lequire to be considered in relation to the ‘language problem" in the 
m. quntry are only the important 13 regional languages (omitting 
P. E Sanskrit) enlisted in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution, 


(Paragraph 6), 


T. The system of public education introduced after the establish- 
neut of British rule in the country has had a profound influence on 
b e Indian linguistic scene. Following the famous resolution passed 

the overnment of India in 1835 for imparting to Indians a 


mscious- 


y 

E | owledge of English literature and science, the policies laid down 

| Bio 'S Despatch of 1854 governed the educational system of the 
Canada, | emb, Ty for several decades thereafter. Although this Despatch 
t of n0 | lan Odied a clear recognition of the importance of the indigenous 
cing, DY | igo ages of the country in the educational system and envisaged 
the out | gesture in such languages as a necessary link.in the ‘percolation 
of view | a "TY of education, in practice, these languages did not feature to 
problem “'snificant extent in the educational system as media of 


ngua Ndian opinion was insistently for greater opportunities 
sure 0 g English which it deemed as a ‘key’ not only to scientific 
, Chi er advance of the country but also as an instrument of 


advance, and withal as a great liberalising social force. 
Taphs 4 and 5). 


8 : 
ba, TOWinglw over the last 150 years, the English language came 
Vin *tvene and finally eclipsed entirely the Indian languages in 
1 toj, Portant fields of public administration, higher education, the 

ngu, Os and publie life. As a result of süch supersession, these 
disp] eS Continued undeveloped and they are now not in a position 
"Ve bons English in their appropriate fields until these deficiencies 


n ^ 
P UP, (Paragraph. ee Haridwar 
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9. Notwithstanding all this, Indian literatures still recorded 

"very impressive development during these decades. The period a 
the 19th century represents a great renaissance in Indian languages 
brought about by the advent of the printing press, the opening out 
-of new vistas of literary forms and features through acquaintance 
-of English literature and the impact of western civilisation on Indian 
‘conditions. Thanks to this efflorescence in the indigenous languages 
we are now in a position to think in terms of switching over to Indian 
language media in all fields of activity, including those from which 
‘they have hitherto been excluded. (Paragraph 5). 


10. It is suggested for the consideration of Census authorities that 
a question indicative of linguistic ability in the Hindi language on 
the part of speakers of non-Hindi mother tongues all over the country 


A be instituted at the ne&t and subsequent censuses. (Paragraph 
«6). 


CHAPTER IV 


‘THE INDIAN LANGUAGE PROBLEM AND THE LINEAMENTS 
. OF A SOLUTION 


18. ' 
li. The enfranchisement of the regional languages in theit jia lir 
-appropriate fields and the forging of a common medium of expression ioes’ 


-for all relevant purposes, official and non-official, with reference to 
all aspects of pan-Indian intercourse, constitute the language problem 
“of India. (Paragraph 1). 


12. In the light of the fully democratic basis of the Indian polity 
as established under the Constitution, it is not possible to envisag 
English as the common all-India mass medium. About 1 per E 
»of the population has presently anything like an adequate lings s 
ability in English. The programme of compulsory elemen on 
education, enjoined in the Constitution, can be conceived of only 
‘terms of Indian languages. (Paragraphs 3 and 4). 

. 1 i e 

13. This conclusion has been reached not on grounds of pm 
-against a foreign language; or in disregard of the wealth of TOL 
-and scientific knowledge available in it; or merely on gr Ge 
patriotic sentiment: it is also recognised that for the mainten? ati 3 
high academic’ standards, particularly in respect Qi SS 
knowledge and research; for maintaining a live communion 
progress of science and thought in the rest of the worlds 
other specific purposes like international contacts, as lan ve to 
diplomacy, etc., a knowledge of the English language will he he 
cultivated by appropriate categories of persons. However, sp 
-a vital distinction between the use of a foreign language id 
purposes or as ‘a second language’, and its use as the Dre an 
general medium of education, administration, public i is soub 

y-to-day business of the country. It is this aspect which i 
be rectified. (Paragraph 3). 
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14. The obvious linguistic medium for pan-Indian purposes is the 
indi language. Hindi has been adopted as the Union language 
i the language for inter-State communication in the Indian Consti- 
f tion having regard to the relative numbers of the population who 
E and understand this language, compared to the other regional 
languages; and not because in point of development, or in point of 
"lierary wealth, other regional languages in India are in any way 
Werior to Hindi. (Paragraph 6). 


5, It is not practicable to adopt two Union languages, one from 
le Indo-Aryan and the other from the Dravidian families; nor is 
possible to think in terms of Sanskrit as such an all-India medium. 


Paragraph 7). 


16. In view of all this, the provisions made in the Constitution 
ir adoption of Hindi for the purposes of the Union, Union-State 
ad inter-State communication represent the only practicable course. 
(Paragraph 8). 


17. On the displacement of the English ‘language as a general 
medium in these various spheres of national life the ‘succession’ 
would accrue not wholly to the Union language but to the Union 
ind regional languages in their appropriate spheres. (Paragraph 6). 


s itself to the question 


lacing Engli ian li istic media in the official busi- 
E English by Indian Hingu niero a n O 


e ‘private sector of national life’, wherein the question of a 
or o c 
dian levels of intercourse 1s 


|? s . A 
|o y highest significance. In these fields there is little or no scope 
1 


| 


' legislating with reference to any specific language policy; and 


| pe istic pattern must be allowed freedom to develop as it may 


voluntary choices of the peop 


2 j : 
e d The constitutional provisions limit themselves to laying down 


X Min: l : CONSE 
latap mum th reference to the sectors of activity 
wable n ur part also we have limited our- 


Ves to to official business; for o f OUR 
en is and the necessary consequential measures tor sustaining 


oy, PBulstic provisions for the official sector. (Paragraph 15). 
| Moty ER 
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21. Apart from these strict and minimum re uire mE i In 
situation what the constitutional provisions Snvisdgd andis i the m 
heartedly endorse, is a ‘republic of letters? in Which each lan oles ist 
including English, will find the place that properly belongs See p 
the country's national life. (Paragraph 15). It in T pl 
nd 
jnentlt 
ians, 
sional 
idian lt 


99, TI 
br all I 


30. St 
logy a 
nes w 
regional 


22. The language provisions of the Constitution are Wise and com. 

. prehending; while clearly enunciating the objectives, they make dud 

provision for the need for developing the Union language, the special 

case of language for law courts and legislation, and the difficulties 

of the transitional period. They are viable and elastic, and it should 

be possible to accommodate the situation as it develops without 
amendment of the constitutional framework. (Paragraph 8). 


23. Practically all responsible opinion accepts the constitutional 
settlement, although some persons have doubts as to the preparatory 
period of 15 years being ultimately found adequate; others are of 
the view that the period will be found adequate for a general change. 
over of the linguistic medium provided sufficiently energetic steps 
are taken in the meantime. However, this is not an issue on which |, 
itis necessary or possible for this Commission to pronounce. (Para | 
graph 9). 


mph 1] 
32. Be 


24. We have no opinion to express regarding the legitimacy of 
the. demands for the inclusion of the Sindhi and the English language 
in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution. The reason is that the 
question of inclusion of any more languages in that Schedule is not 
included within, and does not appear to be necessarily relatable to, (i) 
our terms of reference; nor have we taken evidence with referent ^ 
to these demands which were made to us only towards the end 0 
our labours. (Paragraph 19) 


2b. Apart from the constitutional provisions regarding lanena 
of the Union and of the States, the Indian Constitution enacts ceria 
general safeguards relating to languages and scripts as a part of t 


languages and recognise and i d multi 
nd allow for the variety and mu 

character of the Indiam cultural inheritance. In different Teg 
certain local Problems arise relating to languages. While these 
outside our purview, we are convinced that all these local Proac 
cng resolved satisfactorily, if they are app! m$ 

tural Spirit of tolerance and e which imer 
linguistic guarantees and other language pro 


CHAPTER V 


TERMINOLOGY 


26. The principal ground-work for the development obi tou 
language and the regional languages is the furnishing '^, presh |. 
an adequate technical terminology wherever it is deficient à P 

(Paragraph 1). 


ion d 
the Ur 
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dopting terminology, clarity, precision and simplicity 


3 of le 
e sae pi jeprecated. (Paragraphs 2 and 5). 
p = 
yu p, Promising sources for adopting new uU UE erc 
„ible in the indigenous terms current in the past, and the 
3 thy used in actual life amongst various categories of craftsmen, 
and com: f te. These should be explored. In suitable cases, inter- 
nake due d ral terminology may be adopted or adapted to the genius of the 


ficulties ‘dian languages. (Paragraphs 6 and 8). 
it should 


ith 9. The maximum possible identity in evolving new terminology 
Without | 
9). 


all Indian languages should be aimed at. (Paragraph, 7). 


itutiong | 30. Suitable arrangements should be made for evolving termi- 

paratory ogy and for co-ordinating such work as between different autho- 

s are of ies with reference to the Union language as well as the other 
change. [sjonal languages. (Paragraph 11). 

tic steps 

n which 
(Para- 


3l. On a review of the work done so far in the Ministry of Educa- 
im of the Government of India, there would seem to be room for 
neater acceleration in the work and need for achieving more effective 
ordination as between different terminological efforts. (Para- 


macy of iph 11). 

nguages Bir ‘ 
that the | 2 Before the terminology evolved can be thoroughly assimilated 
e is not flo the corpus of the ‘host’ languages, two stages must be envisag- 
able to (i) to start using the new terminology and (ii) to undertake its . 
ference Modica] re-standardization. (Paragraph 12). 


end of 


guage 
certam 


- of the 5 

ms a CHAPTER VI. 

whic 

aos |E UNION LANGUAGE AND THE EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 

[tifor™ | 33 Th : e medium 
gions lyn’ Re problem of 1 e instruction and of languag à 

i fall ete ucational Systen Ho POTERE in this Report C OUR. 
oblems |a, is relatable to the language question © ; 
cachet | ph 1). 

nforms | Th ys ; 3 vos te polic 

visions ie new of article 45 of the directive principles O° 7 endeavour 


[oviga Constituti der which 
fre 2 Eh ducation for all children until 
Bie fe a » educational system must be 
fficient literacy in the 


8e by the age-limit of 14 YR and keep in touch 
an-Indian levels 
(Paragraph 3). 


| The chi i to the age 
childr i ulsory education up to à 
tpos in te Se es d ud the Constitution would p. 
ears of school education, during the whole of which they 


a H LL AAG: 
y, In rimarily aimed at. Doctrinaire insistence on ‘language 


so that every citizen, | 
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would have studied the regional language both as a Subject ang 
the medium of instruction for other subjects. It is essentia] ds S 
' vide for a minimum of three or four years of instruction ; pro- 


during the later part of this period. (Paragraph 5), In Hind 


35. Even when English ceases to be the medium of instruction | sat, 
in our Universities, it would be necessary, for a long time (im m ourc 
to provide that the graduates emerging from our Universities 
especially in the scientific subjects and professions, are equipped with! 
a sufficient command of English (or other suitable advanced foreig | pla 
language) to enable them to comprehend and follow further advaneg | 0! Bi 
in their particular departments of study through journals and ney jnvol 
publications available in such language. (Paragraph 6), - @ 


36. In view of the different purposes that English would now serye 
in the educational system of the country, it is necessary to review 
the present teaching methods and the content and character of 
instruction in English imparted presently. English should be taught 
hereafter principally as a ‘language of comprehension’ and not s 
a literary language, excepting when it is taken as a voluntary subject 
for special study. (Paragraph 9). 


impel 
Provi 
comp 
fall i 
way 
17). 


43 
; 37. It will be for the appropriate authorities after a study of | sity « 
detailed pedagogic considerations to formulate the exact curricula for | one 
imparting to students, during the secondary school stage and aft | respe 
the degree of knowledge in the English language that we const regio 
. necessary for Undergraduates and Graduates to possess. Tentative? medi 
it would seem appropriate if instruction in the English Tang e 
commenced in the secondary school at a stage about five years? e 
S.L.C. (Paragraph 9). 


38. There may be a suitable ‘streaming off’? of boys destined y on 
follow further academic education from those who would duo 
education at the end of the 14-year age-limit of compulsory * asd 
tion, the instruction in English suggested above being imparted, ©” 
rule, only to the former, (Paragraph 10). 


oh We | 

39. The quantum of instruction in the Hindi language us be | 
consider indispensable for students in secondary schools Cà 7 4l 
imparted to them if instruction in the Hindi language Com A the | 
roughly at the close of the primary stage and continues up 1 § 
S.L.C. stage. (Paragraph 11). 


pue | 
40. In our view instruction in Hindi should be compulsory i. for | m 
secondary school stage all NO i aie na? cud OHO 8 rgumen may 
Pun course of action are strong and decisive. However | mutu 
s MERE Sunt also have relevance within paries ced | a tl 
sion as to wj : in s 
be left to be made ud compulsion should be d in s 


.9y the State Government concerne 
decision anyhow dies. (Paragraph 12). 


mp 
41. The suggestion that the í satory obo 

i re should be ‘compen sc 
Sion' to the students in Hindi-speaking areas in seconds guage) í 


to learn another Inq; dian 
examined and HEX. Rana pi og 


D 


jurisdiction the 
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n in Hindi However, the educational authorities in the Hindi-speaking areas 
ould be encouraged to provide facilities for the learning of other 

dian languages to the maximum possible extent and, where neces- 
special assistance should be made available from governmental 


instrueti , ; 

e to cai Bites for this purpose. (Paragraph 13). 

foede S| 49. For various reasons the English language must eventually be 
ed f pm replaced by an Indian language or languages as a general medium 
r advan! higher education. The waste of energy that the foreign medium 


involves, the burden that it imposes on the intellectual development 
of our youth, the general blighting effect that the whole situation 
has on independent and original thinking, and the resultant alienation 

lof the educated classes from the rest of the community, make it 
NOW serve | imperative that the medium of instruction should be changed. 
to review| Provided such a change-over is properly phased and made after 
aracter ofl complete and satisfactory preparations, it would not itself cause any 
be taught fai in academic standards, and should indeed eventually open the 
nd not a| way for their considerable improvement. (Paragraphs 7, 14, 15 and 
ry subject 1). i ; 


/ 


5 and ner | 


43. If English is to be displaced as a general medium of univer- 
sity education, the question arises whether it should be replaced by 
(e single common medium, i.e. Hindi in all Universities, or by 
tespective regional languages in the Universities im ihe different 
regions. There are certain advantages in a country-wide single 
medium of university education; at the same time there are strong 
and comprehensible reasons which urge people to seek to replace 
the English medium by the regional language. 


study of 
rricula for 
and after, 
> consider 
antatively, 

language 
years pre 


. It is not necessary that the change-over of medium should be 


astined 0 | simultaneous or uniform or monolithic. It may be that seme courses 
Jeave | of Study, say, for instance the humanities, can be more appropriately 
educ: | taught in the regional languages; it may be that for other courses 
rted, */ °f study the advantages of a common medium in all Universities 
%Perate much more powerfully; in yet other faculties it may pe 
| "eferable, particularly at higher levels, even to continue the Englis 
hich W | Medium: it may also be that in some courses of study, the regional 
could DI linguage medium may be adopted for lower levels and a common, 
nme" ie the English or the Hindi language, medium adopted for post- 
jp 10 thf | graduate studies. Among other things, the decisions of Vows 
| is regard would depend upon availability of teachers, goxi boo 
y at the | AN other supporting literature in various branches of study. 
t fs « 
vents | The ituation is sti id and we would advocate that it 
| reasons y be x Ie sn Boca the Universities to judge it after 
Ten | tual consultation through their customary channels and to decide 
ed mU, | Or themselves what medium or media they would adopt for different 


n whos? 1 “Ours 
| rom the point of view of 


p 4c ; ments f 
MES * Cer Al rangements ^ 
| the tain minimum arrang however, seem to us quite 


ji | Neo. 9hguage Problem of the country, 
scholi | “essary, These may be as under: — 
All Universities in any event be required to arrange to examine 
sudores mr gemselves for any university examina- 
tion with Hindi as the medium of instruction. 
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All affiliating Universities should also be under ohjicat: (3) 
offer affiliation on equal terms to any COSE to 
tions teaching through Hindi as the medium of M 
for any of their courses in the territorial jurisdictio lon|, 
the University. en of " 


The establishing, in addition, of Central Universities in the n 
Hindi-speaking areas, with Hindi as the medium of instruction ad 
allowing Hindi medium institutions situate within jurisdiction g 
"other universities to affiliate to them, would not be necessary if the 
above-mentioned arrangements are found sufficient to provide affili 
tion facilities to institutions adopting the medium of Hindi. (Pan. 
graphs 18 and 19). | 

45. In the case of scientific and technical educational institutions, E 
where students drawn from different linguistic regions avail of the 
instruction imparted; the common medium of the Hindi language 
will have to be adopted; where students are drawn exclusively or} Rega 
almost wholly from a single linguistic group, the medium will have[iniforma 
to be the regional language concerned. All such cases must bel this i 
D NE pragmatically on the specific merits of each. (Paragraph E. E 

; al 


. 46. So far as the question of the linguistic medium of instruction 
is concerned, the principle of ‘autonomy of Universities’ can, 1n Ẹ 
final analysis, have only a qualified bearing and the national languag! 
policy must ultimately prevail. (Paragraph 23). 


_47. The supply of text-books for various university courses P. 
Hindi and the regional languages would of course tend to respon" 
to the greater demand for them; nevertheless, it is necessary t0 Pe pier S 
vide for effective and co-ordinated action in this field. As for i a jo 
production of ‘reference literature’ in these languages, special P ae i ‘cy, 
Ens 25). may be necessary and will have to be organised. (° 

; i 


CHAPTER VII 
LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION! 


Official Language of the Union l 


48. The programme chalked out b nt oe 
the Governme 
changing over the medium of Business in the affairs 1 ngoe 


is reviewed. The pre isi in the 1a 
ES z requisites of e-over in 
administration are: E a noue 


. j S 
(1) Preparation and standardisation of the neces ": 
terminology used in the administrative field- 


(2) Translation into Hindi of official publications 
rules, regulations, manuals, handbooks an i: 


dural literatur : os t the 
tive machines yukul ag Eol eaa E 


embo. 


t 
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(3) Training of administrative personnel of different categories 


gation to in appropriate standards of linguistic competence for the 
r institu purpose of using the new linguistic medium with the 
struction] requisite efficiency and facility of expression. 

Iction of 


(4) Development and furnishing in the new linguistic medium 
of the mechanical and service aids necessary for speeding 
up and facilitating office work, such as typewriters and 
typists, stenography and stenographers, printing and dupli- 
cating machines, teleprinters and other communication 
services adapted to the use of the new medium, etc. (Para- 
graphs 3 and 4). 


A 49, Regarding (1) above, it is a part of the general problem of 
titutions minology considered in Chapter V. 
il of the 
language i 

sively o| Regarding (2) above, it is necessary to ensure that a measure of 
vill haveliniformity is observed in the language used in the translations of 
must bell this procedural literature, and for that purpose it may be advis- 
aragraph ible to invest in a single agency of the Central Government the 
neral responsibility for direction and superintendence over all such 
truction fork. (Paragraph 5). 

stru 


n, in the| y o 1 
0. As regards (3) above, (training of personnel): the present 


mangements -made by the Government of India for training their 
Ployees on a voluntary basis in the Hindi language are reviewed. ; 


Ir experience shows that adequate results are not forthcoming 


r0- jin ‘ 
pur" ouch optional arrangements, it wow 2 
| promo: miy ^", Government to impose, in pursumee of their E 
(Pare |thems¢ obligatory requirements on Government servants to qualify 


HUC in Hindi within a reasonable period to the extent requisite 
e discharge of their duties. (Paragraph 10). 


i A hereunder 

3 $ regards (4) ab hemes should be adopted whereun 

med aphers MM UE steel special leave and accorded 

fog 4. facilities to enable them to undertake training m stenography 

‘i the 1, in the new linguistic medium and to acquire knowledge 
nion language. (Paragraph 14). 


— 
[—29— 
SS 


EU t : a 
ja 10 asso ; i cation prescribed as a 
I ion T ciated with the academe edu Vp ME 
ge f0 | "^ for purposes of recruitment to various categ 

jg m i to the standard of 


Quis" Services would furnish a guide as "7. ; 
Getie ability in Hindi jd be aimed at for the different categories 


T ; 
er ment personnel. During earlier stages 


m Standard might suffice. (Paragraph 10). 

LO, G = 

th po eneral] ; ; ld seem to be appropriate 
Tefen V speaking, penalties wor : d standard by the due 


pie ence to failure to attain the prescribe 


E > mn à S A - 

| erence tives and rewaras would seem to be appropriate with 
bim performance above the minimum standard laid dowm. 
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54. In certain segments of the administrative machiner 


Union Government, technical English terms mig} i Y OF thee Ua 
for an indefinite time in the pire at levels of Ge be used |epecte 
considered necessary to evolve Indian terminology; S eso CUM 
pondence may be carried on in the English language where th ABE. 
involves constant contact with foreign countries throu h e md os 
medium. (Paragraph 6). g^ that | in d : 
55. Apart from the Ministries or departments of the Governmen pe 
of India, the linguistic medium will have to change over m il into di 
administrative agencies and organisations, such as the Railways the 
Posts and Telegraphs, the Excise, Customs, Income-Tax-Departments ut 
and so on. Some of these organisations have units and branahe We T 
located in different parts of the country and the language problem Roco 
presents a special aspect in regard to them. It is necessary that orsia 
these administrative organisations should evolve a measure of persia 
permanent bilingualism; that is to say, they will use the Hind | 9°" 
language for purposes of internal working and the respective regional Hage, 
languages in their public dealings in the respective regions. (Para peo 
graph 8). df. T 
iffere 
56. It is necessary that the staff structures of these administrative | Over c 
agencies and departments of the Government of India with a country- | enacte 
wide coverage should be reviewed and decentralised to conform to 
the requirements of such bilingualism. The recruitment methods P 62. 
and qualifications for recruitment may have also to be revised | Sason 
suitably. (Paragraph 9). nfi 
cic 
57. As employers, these all-India departments and organisations | prescr 
have certainly the right to prescribe the standards of Hindi qualifico- | n-seri 
tion (as of qualification, where necessary, im the respective region 63 
languages) necessary for purposes of recruitment to the different ment 
categories of their establishment. It may be that for zonal ar of Hi 
regional requirements, the standard of Hindi qualification could be e T 
somewhat lower than what would be necessary for the headquarters e 
organisation of these offices as the work in the latter, as distinguish? 13) E 
from the former, would be carried on wholly in Hindi. (Paragraph 9 | $e; 
58. In order that the employment opportunities in the differt" n 
regions should not be emaa]. don uc transitional period, m | ae 
Tequwements of Hindi knowledge may at the start be pitched sona inte ic 
what lower having due regard to the progress of Hindi in the b indi 
educational system, any deficiency being made good by insert | en 
ied a recruitment, The standard may be progressively tayar | © wh 
op dio IE R Pes 3 in pa 
regions. (Paragraph 9). in the Hindi language improve in P f 65. 
: : cies | 10r th 
29. The language policy of these all-India administrative 00973, | "urpo 


of the Central Government, like the Railways, Posts and fe egit 


im their dealings with the : POTE i 
; ublic st med principa: 10 
a view to the convenience of the public wham they are desig igi | Qa 
«Lie instrumentality of these departments should not cost ° tig 


as a ‘lever’ to force the indi i the 
; he pace of Hindi propagation at te. ns a 
convenience to the public. Where Hindi terms and, expression t 


"used on signboards, forms Liarising p 
; EO , etc. for the purpose of fam | 

la uhlie with them, the text should o do inh in the T€^ 5 

tanguage (or English where relevant) having regard om | Gone 
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of the| 60. It is necessary to examine all new Hindi terms and expressions, 
be used | especially those used by these all-India administrative agencies which 
is not ome into intimate contact with the public, so as to ensure that the 
corres. (terms and expressions are not discordant with local forms of speech 
e work | md associations; where certain Sanskrit words have come to acquire 
h that | jn different languages different specialised meanings the employment 

of inept or unsuitable expressions in disregard or ignorance of these 
rnment | is apt to bring the attempt at ‘Indianization’ of the medium itself: 
in the into disparagement and ridicule. (Paragraph 8). 
Lys, the 
tments, 
ranches 
roblem 
ry that 


61. It would not be correct, instead of training personnel in the. 
new medium, to adopt the device of separate translation units or. 
bureaux being maintained at additional cost to the public funds for- 
translating the work done originally in the English language. While- 
translation services would have their place in the administrative 


ge organisation both permanently and as an aid during the transitional: 
eaional | age these cannot be a substitute for training the personnel to do. 
Pare its work originally in Hindi. In our view, the continuance of the 


original work in English and its translation at public expense at 
different stages into Hindi was not the sense in which the change- 


trative | wer of the linguistic medium for the business of the Union was. 
yuntry- | enacted in the Constitution. (Paragraph 10). 
we 62. The Union Government would be justified in prescribing a- 


reasonable measure of knowledge of the Hindi language as a qualifi- . 
cation for entry into their services by new entrants, provided a: 
sufficiently long notice is given and the measure of linguistic ability 


revised 


sations | Prescribed is moderate, any deficit being made good by subsequent- 
a "eservice training. (Paragraph 12). 

ji . i | 
ferent 63. In the case of officials of the age of 45 and above, the require- 
| and | Ment to be prescribed should be for a *comprehending knowledge 
id be | Hindi rather than high levels of linguistic ability for purposes of ` 
arters | “pression corresponding to the levels of their ability in English. 

uishe 15) essay, separate tests may be devised for the purpose. (Paragraph ! 
ph 9) ay 3 


erem 64. The statutory publications of the Government of India would. 

i the Acessarily be in dA. Gne language of the Union. It would seem 
some | ipSable that as many of these as possible, particularly Ter 
local |: it ended for information of the public, should be published in ne 
ervice | iS language from now on; translations of such publications shou 


Published in other regional languages depending upon the publie 

Whom they are addressed. (Paragraph 15). 

estrictions should be imposed ` 
€ present om the use of the English language for any of the 


| to 


6. Tt 
d has not been poss hould-be introduced into the 


Overnm id are components of a single organic unity, 
phasing of ur nee of Hindi must, m general, be 
| We n and coherent im the different Ministries and Departments. 
IL Soy. not had the benefit of a provisional “plan of action’ by the 


Ment of Indiacedvevitig lloitsoMámistieies ind Departments and 


X 


ible for us to furnish a regular time-table . 
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‘comprehending their special difficulties if any, estimates oF mone 


loads of basic preparatory work involved, the pr inmists 70. 
capacity of all the Government staff and bro prs linguistic what l 
they could be trained in the new linguistic medium ete Wi uos quier 1 
have therefore indicated the prerequisites, the general "m "we [states 
the phasing and the principles covering various related bus qu themse 
actual drawing wp of a plan of action and the setting up of Do tale 
pore therewithim must be left to the Government of India dealing 
Pea to do after a study of the relevant factors. (Paragraphs 7 T1. 
ments 
67. The special case of the Indian Audit and A 4. | the ac 
ment under the Comptroller and Auditor-General of Inga be to the 
ed. After a State has adopted its regional language as the official | mediu 
language, it will be necessary to arrange that the staff of the Indian W moe 
Audit and Accounts Department dealing with the affairs of ühe State buon 
ts versed in that language sufficiently for the purpose of carrying cut incent 
its duties of compiling accounts and the exercise of audit. This | SSUe* 
implies that the Accountant General’s/Comptroller’s office in a State 
should be capable of compiling accounts from returns submitted in 1s 
Ee Wc onquage and conducting audit with reference to noting T DU 
rati recor m t "egi 
(EGGS ERE i any E cud recorded in the regional language. makes 
wor 
68. "Provincialisation of audit was mentioned as a possible way | establ 
Of resolving this difficulty; it is however not necessary to consider (Para 
such an alternative which would involve a major change in the 
e CH tonal arrangements currently in force. We feel that it ought 
o be possible to devise a solution within the frame-work of the 
existing constitutional arrangement whereby, on the one hand the 
eqepushment of the Accountant-General’s/Comptroller’s office in each 73 
state would be able to carry out their duties in respect of transactions | anda 
recorded in the State language, and on the other, the present system, "ume 
"wherein the accounts and audit responsibility in respect of the Union toget} 
as well as of the States is centred im the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General working through a single Indian Audit and Accounts It 
Department, is maintained. The organisation and methods of staffing "ume 
9 the Indian Audit. and Accounts Department may have to mme! 
penises, somewhat similarly to the lines envisaged in respect of the Meir 
PEU Departments comprising activities spread over the whole | 74 
y. (Paragraphs 22 and 23). form, 
i erna 
: mis 
CHAPTER VIII It 
LANGUAGE IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION —I rou 
Progress made in the use of Hindi in State Administrations e * ee 
69. In general, the progress in the adoption of the Indian langue eni ) 
medium, in replacement of the English medium, has been more Piry: 
in the States in the Hindi region than in the rest of the COU" gss iE 
.. however, after the reorganisation of States on a more Te the | “ons 
= unilingual basis, we would expect the trend, for displacement "ici Es 
| English language by the respective regional language for the preas dup 
.. Purposes within such States, to intensify in non-Hindi-speakin’ © (b E 
Par 


ot well. (Paragraphs L&, druku Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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0. The States concerned will have to consider for themselves at 
hat level administrative occasions would arise for their officers to 
enter into communication, oral or written, with officers of other 
states or of the Union. The State Governments must determine for 
themselves what staff would be affected and what precise steps should 
e taken for training their personnel at the appropriate levels for 
dealing with Hindi communications. (Paragraph 3). 


case of the Union Government, the State Govern- 
stified in imposing obligatory requirements for 
ihe acquisition of qualifications in the Hindi language with reference 
io the staff embraced by the requirements of the new linguistic 
medium in the field of inter-State and State-Union communications. 
It would seem that acquisition of a knowledge of the Hindi language 
beyond these requirements should be on the basis of rewards and 
incentives rather than compulsion and penalties; however, this is an 
issue which must be decided by each State for itself. " (Paragraph 4). 


"1. As im the 
ments would be jw 


72. Arrangements may be made for outgoing communications from 
the Union Government to a Hindi-speaking State being accompanied 
by a Hindi translation of the’ English text, whenever such a State 
makes a réquest to this effect. The employment of Hindi in actual 
work of administration before 1965 in this manner will help wm 
establishing forms of address, expressions etc. in that language. 
(Paragraph 5). 


< The form of numerals 


73. The international form of numerals is itself of Indian origin 
ed as such is nothing but yet another mutation of the ancient Indian 
jumerals, analogous to the several forms of numerals developed, 
‘ogether with their separate scripts, by the modern Indian languages. 
" lt is to be noted that in the South the international form of 
eumerals is in current use in the four great Dravidiam languages, 
fee imes and to a varying extent, alongside of the numerals of 

ir respective scripts. (Paragraph 7). 

14. In certai i indi i ion the Devanagari 

j a Hindi-speaking region the ge 

in States ST MS 2 ddition to the in- 

i ternal purposes of the State ad- 
‘istration, 
It is for the respective State Governments to decide whether this 
e so. So far as the Union Governmen: is concerned, there 


Should p i ji ic i 
e a uni i icy depending on the publie intended 
: nifon OASI ae numerals in addition to 


be addr 

: essed as to the use of Devanag mer: ) 

ent Me national form of wa in the publications of the differ- 
înistries. (Paragraphs 8 & 9). 

m to make for the issue of direc- 


We have no recommendatio á 
the Devanagari form of mumer- 


ns b 
ds ; 99 the Presi he use o 
pt addi residen tifon t tae of Indian numerals for any 


dition to the international 
be pelos of the Union between now and the time when the issue will — | 
. (pg,  &Xamined by the,next Commission to be appointed im 1960.. 
agraph, 9). CC-0. Guru : E. 
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CHAPTER IX 
LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—I 


Language of Legislation 


in the State, whereas in respect of parliamentary legislation it Ue 
be necessary in all the important regional languages current in 


country. (Paragraph 4). his 
for ths 


, 81. We consider that it is essential, when the time comes be in 

_ change-over, that the entire statute book of the country should here" 

. one language which cannot of course be other than Hindi. T rlia- 

the language of legislation of the States as well as 0 Ector 

nent and also of course consequently the language of al stot agu- j if 
TS S, etc., issued under any law, should be the Hindi 14 ES 

: 'aphs 5 and. 6) Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar... 2 


82. | 

76. A distinction must be made between the language to be adop- | etc, th 
ted for the proceedings and deliberations of legislative bodies and | ceedins 
the language of the enactments which they legislate. For the deli. | Courts. 
‘berative functions of legislatures, the requirements as to a language 
medium are facility of expression by the concerned speakers and 83. | 
convenience to the general assembly. For the linguistic medium of few de 
legislation, the governing considerations are different, namely that | Indian 
the language must be precise, concise and unambiguous and capable genera 
of standing up to the interpretations that will be sought to be put | over t 
on it in the numerous law courts of the country. (Paragraph 3). justice 

TT. The practice as regards answering interpellations appears to E e 
vary. In some cases, provision is made, for furnishing, for the in- be 
formation of the other Members, written translations of the ques- we I 
tions and answers in the prescribed language(s) of the legislative 
body concerned when these have been rendered in another language. 94 
Such a practice might be generalised with advantage. (Paragraph ee 
2). : course 

78. It may happen that for a period of time after (ie., after the | chang 
25th January, 1965, in the case of the Parliament) English has been angua 
replaced by Hindi in the Parliament and by the respective official Supren 
languages of the States, in the State Legislatures, cases would arise graph 
in which a member may not be able to express himself adequately 
in Hindi/the State language concerned or in his own mother-tongue; 85. 
and it would seem advisable that provision should be made to em- | addres 
power the presiding authorities in such cases to permit the members tongue 
to address the House in English. (Paragrahph 2). Conven 

19. We are of the view that the constitutional provisions in regard 86. 
to language, relative to proceedings and deliberations of Parlia- Supre: 
ment and legislative bodies of the States, are sufficient for the re- separa 
quirements of the situation. (Paragraphs 2 and 4). | 

80. Apart from the authoritative enactment which, in our opinion, D 1 
ought to be eventually in Hindi, both im respect of par liamentary, | we 
legislation and State legislation, there may be need, for the sake P j must 
public convenience, to publish translations of the enactments sis | he th 

` different regional languages. In respect of State legislation, lent | Sidera 

would be normally necessary in the regional language(s) preva | the qi 
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CHAPTER X 


LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—II 


Language of Law Courts 


82. In some States like Madhya Bharat, Rajasthan, Hyderabad, 
eic, the use of Hindi/regional language has been authorised for pro- 


“oP ceedings, other than judgments, decrees or orders, of the High 
deli. | Courts. (Paragraph 4). oe 
s iem : 
and 83. The Country's judicial system used to function, ere the last 
n of |few decades, in languages other than English. The change-over to 
that | Indian language media from English may appear novel to the present 
able | generation which sees before it the English language proliferated 
put | over the entire judicial system. However it is only natural that 
justice should be administered in a country in its indigenous langu- 
TE and provided the change is brought about systematically the 
in. | Mospect should not provoke alarm or cause apprehension about its 
ues. | Sic practicability. (Paragraph 6). 
ET 84 So far as the language of the Supreme Court is concerned, 
eph | eventually there can be only one language, ie. Hindi, in respect of 
the entire court proceedings and records, including of 
course the judgments and orders. When the time comes for the 
the | change-over, the Supreme Court will have to function only in Hindi 
een | language. The authoritative texts of reported judgments of the 
cial upreme Court will also be published in the same language. (Para- 
ris? | graph 8). 
tel EM eos 
Jue; 85. Processes issued in Hindi by the Supreme Court, wie 
em- | addressed to a non-Hindi region or against a person whose nat 
ers | tongue is not Hindi, should be accompanied by a tr anslation for the 
; convenience of the concerned party. (Paragraph 8). 
ar : ; 
ja- 96. Provisi hould also be made for reliable translations of 
ia ision shou 
p. Supreme Court decisions being available in the State languages wn 
“parate regional language series. (Paragraph 8). | 
om, | 97. When t i s for the change-over in the lower levels 
wy | s the RE, o say, courts of panchayats, civil ang 
of s ial courts at the tehsil level, etc., the language of the eed 
Uu Du be’ the language best understood by the people which wo 
ir | sa he regional language(s) of the different States. The same m 
E t erations might prevail in respect of civil and criminal cous at 
eh | ap trict level. Even at present, in varying degrees, in the ! let te 
| | Ime of the judicial structure in the various States the regional 
. | ‘Stages are current at these levels. (Paragraph 9). aub 
in | wai. With the Supreme Court functioning in Hindi and the SUB 
ee | Rect ate judiciaries of different States functioning !n their res 
a | mun regional 1 es, there has to be some stage 
AM uc? € linguistic pattern has to be broken and integr: 
iw | aq Ple linguistic circuit falls to be broken at the High Court ^ 
u | "Wig: g ic circu r Bo 
| “isat this stage that there has to be a ‘facing o both v 


Á 
Pages 
i PA 
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viz. Hindi as far as the Supreme Court is concerned and the Teg- 
pective regional language(s) so far as the concerned subordinate 
judiciary is concerned. (Paragraph 10). 


89. The pros and cons of the regional and Hindi languages are- i 


carefully examined so far as the linguistic medium of the High 
Court is concerned. There are several strong and, in our opinion 

: . DJ: p "i . 2 
conclusive reasons in favour of deciding that when the time for the 


change-over arrives, the language of the judgments, decrees and. 


orders of the High Courts must be a common linguistic medium for 
the whole country and therefore these should be in the Hindi langu- 
age in all regions. (Paragraphs 11, 12 and 13). 


90. Since subordinate courts are guided by the determination of 
law given in the High Court judgments, there will have to be trans- 
lations into the respective regional languages of all reportable High 
Court judgments. It would be necessary, in our Opinion, to ensure: 
that these translations are sufficiently reliable and we would suggest, 
for consideration by the concerned authorities at.the material time, 
that a ‘translation unit? may be established in each High Court for 
such translation of judgments. (Paragraph 11). 


91. So far as the processes, decrees and orders of High Courts are 
concerned, we would suggest that, wherever necessary, it may be 
provided that they would issue in regional languages in _their 
‘authorised translations’, in addition, to their original issue in Hindi. 
(Paragraph 14). 


92. As in all other such cases, so in regard to the language of the 
law courts, we consider it important to concentrate om bringing 


about the general change-over in the linguistic medium for the sys - 


tem as a whole. Wherever it is necessary to make ind 
exceptions for a good reason, e.g., in order that we may cont A 
enjoy or to secure afresh the services of suitable personnel for s 
posts of judges in the Supreme Court and the several High Coir A 
dispensation as to the language should be readily granted. It d 
be that for a long time after such a general change-over in Du 
age of the judiciary has taken place, there would still be indivi gn. 
.. judges, who would prefer to deliver their judgments m d 

Such individuals must be accommodated. (Paragraphs 8 and 19): 

es 

93. Having regard to the recommendations made by the m 
Reorganisation Commission regarding transfer of. High ight 0€ 
judges and the proposals about a single judicial service, it ™ ppro- 
worth considering whether certain minimum language tests vt in the 
priate regional languages and Hindi should not be adopte 
case of High Court judges. (Paragraph 14). 


94. Apart from the option of delivering judgments in 


/ ; n 
there may be an option to High Court judges to deliver judg tions of | 


their regional languages provided English or Hindi ooi 
such judgments are authenticated by them. (Paragraph 19)- su dgeS 
ng qu 

Counsel, in suitable cases, to argue in English im the - 
urt and in English or the regional languages in the seve 
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courts even after the general change-over in the linguistic medium 
jas taken place. (Paragraphs 8, 14 and 15). 


96, We would recommend, for consideration by the States 
wncerned at the appropriate time, the making of a provision (at any 
) at the district levels, whereunder it would be open to parties 
m counsel to resort to the Hindi language at their option. We expect 
hot this would be particularly necessary in larger towns; but if it is 
amd necessary at lower levels as well, the principle ought to be 
mtended. (Paragraph 16). 


97. So far as the language of special tribunals is concerned, where- 
wer their decisions or orders have a bearing not confined to a single 
region, it should be prescribed that their judgments and orders shall 
le delivered originally in Hindi. A translation into another langu- 
we may be made available to the parties where necessary. As in 
the case of High Courts, we would envisage the English language be- 
ing allowed to be used as the language of the judgment or order by 
individual judges of such special tribunals for a considerable transi- 
tional period. (Paragraph 17). 


98. So far as the medium of instruction for purposes of legal edu- 
tation is concerned, the recommendations that we have made in this. 
behalf in Chapter VI would cover'the requirements of this field also: 
and no special provisions are necessary in this behalf. The Uni- 
Versities should provide facilities for examination of law graduates 
oth in the Hindi and the regional languages at the option of the 
tndidates, So far as facilities for imparting instruction in the Uni- 
maties or Colleges in Hindi/the regional language are concerned, 
x situation may be left to adjust itself in response to the demand 
(b Such instruction in Hindi or the regional language respectively. 

atagraph 18), 


CHAPTER XI 


LANGUAGE OF LAW AND LAW COURTS—HI 
The dynamics of the change-over 


ustice, a general 


EN inistration of j 
Ñ n the field of law and administration O° J -work has been 


[i Be-over should not be made until the ground 
| ‘Prepared, (Paragraph 1). 
| .100. T : E X ER ference to similar 
of n accordance with our policy, with reiere 
wi matters, of not indulging in prognostication as to he A P 
| hye 9ny particular change-over would become practicab EN ae 
| vont attempted to frame any estimates of the bo of the 
Toy € required for completion of any of the prem have 
S Phases through which the transition must pass d noticed 
the "ST indicated the particulars of such preliminaries and n9 d 
fo yore important points in connection therewith that M 
Bone also indicated the sequence in which the various p 


tieulated. (Paragraph 1). 
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101. We have carefully considered the arguments advanced 
‘some people for English continuing for an indefinite period a è 
language of legislation and of superior tribunals in the a the 
hierarchy. We, have come to the conclusion that the change SASA 
the linguistic medium will have to come in the field of Jegislat 5 
and the law courts also (although possibly at a different dafe ae 
it is to come by virtue of special parliamentary legislation for is 
purpose, in the terms of Article 348 of the Constitution) in con. 
‘Sonance with a similar change in the field of publie administration 
and corresponding changes in the educational system. (Paragraph 2), 


102. The following preliminaries appear to us to be prerequisite 
to the accomplishment of a change-over of the linguistic mediwm in 
the fields of legislation and. administration of justice: 


(i) The preparation of a standard. legal lexicon; 

(à) Re-enactment of the statute book in Hindi in respect of 
both the Central and State legislation. 
(Paragraph 3). 


103. For the maintenance of the juridical and judicial unity of 
the country, it is essential that legal terms and expressions should 
be used in the same significance in all parts of the Country. (Para- 
graph 4). 


104. So far as evolving of legal terminology is concerned, it seems 
to us necessary to adopt the following plan of action and to carry it 
out as rapidly as possible: 


(1) The present pace of evolving the necessary terminology 
for the Indian languages in the field of law must be 
greatly accelerated. 


(2) Steps must be taken for the publication, from time to time 
as they get ready, of glossaries of such terminology, % 
standard and recognised expressions under the ‘impr 
matur’ of a suitable authority. 

(3) A rendering of the statute-book, both Central and sine 
into Hindi must be projected under the auspices of t di 

Centre. It should be decided as to whether such a e 

versions of the law should not be enacted afresh bY nis 

appropriate legislative authority; precise anager 4 

in this behalf and a programme of action in resp a an 

the Central as well as the State laws should be settle 

pursued. (Paragraph 6). 


105. In order that original drafting may commence being at tices 
ed in Hindi by persons competent to do so and drafting pr assar j 
gradually develop in that linguistic medium, it seems to us nec ori 
to allow those States, who may want to do so, to undertake at 


tative enactment originally in Hindi itself. (Paragraph 


sh thé 
106. We envisage a transitional period of time during which, and 


tute book as well as the case law would be partially in or pro | 
nglish, the Hindi language progressively assuming a lar e mau 
of the whole. During such a transitional period, Tes? 
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to the device of texts being. made available in both Hindi 


b d 2 Ke 
j a Dio English language, one of them being the original text for 
licial poses of the law and the other an authorised translation. (Para- 
er in ph 9). 
ation | 
Since 
` the 
Mur CHAPTER XH 
ation 
h 2). THE UNION LANGUS NTC Pd SERVICES 

EXAMINATION 
Lisite 
min | For obvious reasons the linguistic media of the competitive 
sminations should be generally in keeping with the media of ins- 

ction in the educational system. (Paragraph 2). 

ot of | 108. A distinction may be made between the competitive exami- 
lions intended for admission to further courses of training, such 
sthe Indian Navy Entrance Cadets Examination or the National 
Defence Academy Admission Examination, etc, and competitive 
yo maminations held for purposes of recruitment on the results of the 
| petition. (Paragraph 2). 
ara- 

109. It seems there has not been yet an overhaul of the linguistic 
ems [Ea of instruction in some of the training establishments; amd 
ry it ae most of such training continues to be in English, aug 

may be susceptible of replacement, to more or ess extent, by the 

Hindi medium. S i f | P 

. Such a review should be made, and steps taken for 

logy k language media for the appropriate entrance examinations, being 
p be |. ated on the one hand to the medium of instruction in the different 

Mg institutions, and, conforming on the other to the changes in 
Boo Paragreph a secondary education taking place m the country. 
be : 

i- Aer. ; 

2 m mo If in view of this, English has to be displaced partly or wholly 

troie medium for these examinations, it might be necessary to in- 
fates edo ce regional language media in place of English, as secondary 
e me x most parts of the country has now switched oue from 
inat a ish language medium to the medium of the regional tangu- 
the [tami is might entail a region-wise decentralisation of the entrance 
onts Ine, mation and, consequentially, a quota system. There are, how- 

ol [item fa ee distinctions between the erede 2h A inlet 
a fu r admissi raini blishments and the t 

ission to training estao" ll-India services 


L recruitment to a 


"il a S 
[tmo SUStem for purposes of actua 
wine h SN: j trative cadres, where 


[trises "ighest level of the adminis 


m E (Paragraphs 2 and 3.) ; ` 
ary fy ll Havin o linquistic abilities that would be needed 
oa Bi regand tothe MOS tral services in the future, 


Jit em ers A 
|i WOuld be ree the all-India and ma con vicompulsory paper 


Of other compulsory pa A 
on Paper. Further, candidates having one of 
Ha CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 


th py. 
md; x 
the — te ung” er due notice. In order that non-Hindi students may not , 
; o Ut with, handicapped in the transitional period, the paper May, 7). 
r0- fing DS of a fairly low standar and treated as only a *quali- 
ye stan er and later on after due notice again it may be raised to 
La Detit apers as 4 *marking 
i] HA tio 
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stage as 
pave to 


. Suta 
of prog 
educatio 
jnguisti 
io these 


The 
dliernat 
should 

113. We do not see sufficient justification for the suggestion that|dispens: 
the ‘compensatory provision’ for Hindi candidates should be that 


Indian languages as mother-tongue may be exempted from 
ing one or. two stiffer questions in the Hindi paper which th 
dates whose mother-tongues are closer to Hindi 
answer. (Paragraph 6). 


answer. 
e cand) 
may be required ü 


112. To equate the Hindi candidates with the non-Eing; ; 
dates, the former should be required to offer a paper, io PEE E 
in their linguistic medium of the general examination out or 
variety of options including subjects of cultural interest bearing E 
South India and languages of the Eighth Schedule other tham Hind 
(Paragraph 7). E 


they must offer a paper in a regional language (or a South Indian (b) 
language) other than Hindi. (Paragraph 7). i 
availabi 


114. Provision may be made for testing candidates for the all. Walifici 
India services examinations in English through specific papers even| linguist 
after the medium of the examination is changed to a different 
language or languages. (Paragraph 8). 


. 115. As regards the language medium for the combined competi-| a chanç 
tive examination through which candidates are recruited for the| in the i 
all-India and the higher Central services, the principal difficulty | linguist 
arises out of the fact that for obvious reasons it will be prima facie| of the « 
extremely difficult to attain satisfactory standards of ‘moderatiow 

if the competition is held in linguistic medium anything as numerous in te) 

. as the thirteen regional languages. If the number of linguistic media 5 a) 
for the examination exceeds the limits of manageability with referente 3 akın 
to satisfactory standards of moderation, quota system may becom uel 
inevitable unless the character of the examination itself is changed. the Hy 


A quota system would break up the character of the existing 
all-India services and would lead to a fragmentation of the all-India| 
competition and to deterioration in the quality of recruits. Uo | 
all-India as well as the higher Central services. Considering 
present-day calls on the administrative personnel, we would stron 
discountenance . proposals leading to amy such deterioration m ij 
quality of the recruits to these services. In the case of the perd ch 
of the all-India services, the chief consideration even from the po^ |j 
of view of each region exclusively regarding its own interest $ o 


gly | 


be ‘quality’ and not pro i i of emp, | 
: portionate share in the volume "REI 
ment. For like reasons quality is more important in the case RA bad 
higher Central services as well than a proportionate regio"! | tone, 
distribution of the employment available. , D: der 
f itiv J 
On the subject of the linguistic medium of_ the compe. Subject 
examination for these services we, therefore, conclude as v , lingua, 


— tmtroduced after due notice. As and when other regional onf aii 
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e as Hindi has done, the admission of other linguistic media will 


Aper. [17 rn 
camli. ive to be considered. 
Hired to Suitable standards will have to be laid down as to what degree 


i progress as d medium should have been made in university 
dication im respect of any language before its eligibility as a 


andi jnguistic medium for the competitive examination for recruitment 


pape these services may be considered. 
icr The medium of the English language may be continued as an 
i 


diernative for as long as may be necessary: if, eventually, a position 
Would arise when this alternative could be dispensed with, such 
on that | dispensation should of course be made after a sufficiently long notice. 


be that 


Indian} (2) While ‘moderation’ might still be practicable so long as the 


mmber of linguistic media is manageable, having regard to the 
wailability of examiners with suitable bilingual or multi-lingual 
the all- qualifications, a stage might arrive when the admission of further 
-s eyen linguistic media would be found impracticable. 


erem Before such a stage is reached the Union and State Governments 


must take mutual counsel and decide whether, (1) they would accept 
ompeti- |a change in the scheme of recruitment to the all-India services or, 
for the i the alternative, (2) agree upon a limitation in the number of the 
fficulty | linguistic media or (3) make other appropriate changes in the system 
a facie | of the examination. 


ration. ; : 
merous|. (c) We hope and trust that before the contingencies contemplated 
media| ^ (b) above eventuate, the progress of Hindi amongst non-Hindi- 
ference | Peaking university graduates generally would have advanced 
;ecome sufficiently to admit of their competing on equal terms with Hindi- 
d.| Peaking candidates at these examinations through the medium of 


ranges. 4 
e Hindi language: 


sisting . 
L-Indit| And until then, the availability of the English medium would 

to pee to such of the non-Hindi-speaking candidates as may need it 

ue y " alternative sufficient to safeguard their legitimate interests: 

TOT" | 

in the | Some of us entertain the hope that it would not, in the upshot, be | 
som essary j or the UAA E State Governments to make the difficult 

a A y presented by the alternatives in the last sub-paragraph of 

sho | 


) above. (Paragraphs 9—16). 


ploy PEUT A 

of the || U6. As a 1 encouragement to linguistic studies 
‘se | 30 b measure of general el : try, the 

v tor, adly needed in the special circumstances of pear de 


„Consider wh cope shoul 1 : 
lec S O) pA MMC ETENE in the different Indian 
(Paragräph 18). 

ing themselves for the U.P.S.C. 


iti E AT MER C indi medium may not be 
dion VE examinations with the pime missions might conse 
& the optior indi medium also 10r 7 nng 
é pation tat) a latter examinations would be held 
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in the regional language medium as well as the Hind 
until the transition is completed, the English 
graph 19). 


i medium besides. 
medium. (Para. 


CHAPTER XIII 


PROPAGATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF HINDI AND 
REGIONAL LANGUAGES 


118. It is partly due to the patriotic and highly creditable work 
done by voluntary agencies in the field of Hindi propagation in the 
non-Hindi areas over the last 35 years that it was at all possible for 
the Constituent Assembly to think in terms of the adoption of an 


Indian language for the official purposes of the Union in place of 
English. (Paragraph 2). 


119. Since the adoption of the Constitution, this work has assumed 
a different aspect amd it is now necessary that this responsibility is 
‘sponsored’ officially. (Paragraph 2). 


gration 


126. 
120. From what we have seen of the working of voluntary agencies Raum 
in this field it appears to us that Steps ought to be taken im the mee a 
following directions for the more systematic organisation and |} the ab 
expansion of the work of propagation of Hindi: 127. 
among 
(1) Co-ordination of work among the various agencies, and where | accour 
“Necessary demarcation of their activities. Indian 
(2) Survey of their requirements for the purpose of adequate kote 
expansion in their allotted fields of activity. graph 
: (3) The introduction 0f some measure of uniformity and CODE 198 
bility àn standards of their examinations; and ensuring that DIOE | Power 
methods are adopted and appropriate academic standards maintam try if 
in the conduct of the examinations. 


ce "Ne . ^ d j i 
(4) Provision of aids for improvement of teaching methods g E 
greater facilities for teachers’ training. 


c ; A 
(5) Securing an appropriate and graded supply of suitable tex | 


fe- 

books for the different regions of the country amd for diff eres f 12 
gories of persons receiving Hindi instruction; supply of S spe RT a 

. reading matter and literature for the benefit of neo-literates ani nd ¢ 


ial classes of pupils, like children, women, etc. 


0- 
(8) Ancillary to the propagation of the Hindi language AD nade 
n of reading room and library facilities for those recently m 
ate in Hindi. (Paragraph. 3.) 
commend that the Central Government shou 
stance available to the voluntary ag 
their activities in the various way: 
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sides, 


Ps 122. Organisationally the Government of India are assisted in 
ra- 


dscharging their responsibility to propagate Hindi in the non-Hindi 
gens by the Hindi Shiksha Samiti which comprises one representative 
qom each of the non-Hindi-speaking States and two representatives 
pall from the Hindi States. (Paragraph 3). 


123. The work done under the auspices of the Union and State 
Governments in the field of development and enrichment of Hindi 
(apart from terminological work) is reviewed. (Paragraph 6). 


124. A greater and growing rapprochement amongst the various 
Indian languages and a wider understanding and comprehension of 
he varied cultural inheritance of India would be promoted by the 
encouragement of studies in the field of linguistics and philology; and 
uch studies and research deserve. every encouragement at the hands 
of the Union and State Governments. (Paragraph 6). 


125, There are tremendous opportunities to linguists working in 
the field of Indological research to help in promoting a greater inte- 
gration of the country. (Paragraph 7). 


Standardisation of Indian Scripts 


126. Almost all the Indian scripts have been derived from the 
Brahmi script. Practically all the Indian scripts, except for Tamil, 


ncies 
, the | have almost the same alphabet; in Tamil, the principal difference is 
and | the absence of aspirates. (Paragraph 8). 


127. The Devanagari script accounts for an even larger proportion 
amongst the different scripts in India than_ the Hindi language 


here | accounts for amongst the speakers of the different languages in the 
Indian population. If, therefore, there is to be one script for the pee 

wate | Pose of writing in all Indian languages, the best claimant, aoe 
ds snam scripts, would certainly be the Devanagari script. (Para- 

aph 9). 

jara- É 

(jr 128. For a long time, thoughtful persons have béen reflecting how 

ined | Towerfully it Tonk des for the integration and unity of the coun 
S a uniform script could be adopted for all he mina a 23 

and | i. facilitating the study of other e jacana Tilak 


each region. Several eminent persons, dvocated this 


Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, have a 
| ~““w. (Paragraph 10). 5 
129. The adoption of the Roman script as the one oo 
all Indian languages is advocated by some pe Me Ss 
Cons of the Roman and the Devanagari scripts ay ee ae 
Pt for Indian languages are d we ¢ , 
be balance of considerations, there ate eee 
Hi e nagari X adopting E senigt is conclusively stronger. 


4 for 


| Xi 
|| 9 


| S80. avi all these considerations, we would | 
| ryocate heh Ca ee De Devanagari script optionally, S dus 
| “(pang of aie Indian languages besides the Union SREUOEE- 


x ` Y 
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131. A script is only a convenience as distinguished from the 
language which in some way is a cultural embodiment; for the 
standardisation or reform of seript, therefore, there is le 


: : SS roo 
objections comprehensible tn the case of the language. (Pied 
12). 


Reform of the Devanagari Script 


132. In the field of Devanagari script reform vastly more useful 
bhan the 'perfect solution' to be evolved at an indefinite time in 
the future is a ‘serviceable solution’ presently commending itself 
to the largest number of interested parties. The Lucknow 
Conference represents such a laudable attempt to bring some of 
the issues to a conclusion in the matter of Script reform and thus 
registers an advance. (Paragraph 14). 


133. It is urgently necessary to finalise the typewriter key- 
board and authoritatively adopt reforms to be made in the 
Devanagari script which can only be done on the leadership amd 
under the auspices of the Centre. (Paragraph 14). 


134. As in the case of Hindi, so in the case of the regional 
languages to a more or less similar extent, we do not expect that 
there would be any insuperable difficulties in the way of adaptation 
of the script to the requirements of modern mechanical and multi- 
‘plying aids. Also intrinsically there is no reason why there should 
be any difficulty about developing stenography in Hindi or any 
of the regional languages. (Paragraphs 13 and 16). 


Which Hindi? 


135. The terms of Article 351 of the Constitution would be best 
fulfilled by carrying out programmes of development of the Hin 


. language along with similar programmes for other languages. 


z 


ind 
AS 


» Cx 


ient 
The agencies recommended in Chapter XIV would be sufficien 


implementing the provisions of Article 351. (Paragraph 17). 
to be 


for 


136. While everybody agrees that the Hindi language 


: | 
developed should be as simple and intelligible as possible, there i 


a real difficulty in this regard in that, what is regarded as Eus 
in certain areas is found genuinely difficult in other areas an imple 
versa: where such a difficulty arises both words, deemed SUP 
and familiar in the different .parts, should be adopted T mion 
vocabulary and to that. extent variant styles developed in the 
language. (Paragraph 18). 


5 d is 
. 187. Unless Hindi grammar is found susceptible of being a hose 
In practice actually, simplified for all persons including thos the 
‘mother-tongue is Hindi, any constderable amelioration _ di b 


Y 


: y 
‘difficulties of non-Hindi speaking persons in learning Ha hoped. E 


Virtue of such simplification of grammar, etc. could:hardly 
fon, (Paragraph 19). 
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The Press and the Indian Languages 
the | 138. We recommend that the possibility may be explored of 
1 for |jiding news services in Hindi and such other regional languages 
raph it may be remunerative to do—this might be more practicable if 
script is used for transmissions in regional 


je Devanagari 1 
)nguages also—for the convenience of Indian language newspapers. 
being a facility and an impetus to Indian language 


jdes 2 

Pim, such a service might be of use for purpose of standar- 
seful jsing terms and expressions in Hindi and the regional languages. 
ie in Paragraph 20). 
tself 
now 
> OF 
thus : 

CHAPTER XIV 
key- |AGENCIES ETC. FOR IMPLEMENTATION OF THE NATIONAL 
He Do LANGUAGE PROGRAMME 
a B 
139. So far as the change-over in the Union administration is 

concerned, we would emphasise the need for locating the responsi- 
onal [bility specifically in a single administrative unit of government to 
that |lnitiate, direct, superintend and co-ordinate the operations involved 
tion iall departments and agencies of the Union. , Provided the unit is 
ulti- |enabled to work with sufficient authority, whether it should be 
ould |a Ministry or a department within a Ministry or merely a wing or a 
any |üvision of a Ministry would be for the Government themselves 


to determine. (Paragraph 2). 
organizationally, 


to Set up at the Centre an Advisory Board with representatives of 
i iviti the Union and the State 


n each other in the 


best | administrations so far as they impinge upo 
indi pan of language policies in the fields of law and adminis- 
on. (Paragraph 3.) d 
ient E We feel that it would be best if a new single agency,—which 
I | for, be called the National Academy of Indian languages,—is set up 
| as carrying out the work relating to the development of the Union 
be |o Well as the regional languages and for other appropriate and 
e I E ted purposes including ‘the production of text-books and 
pe |» 3 of reference. On the governing ody of the Academy, 
ve | Sige entation should be accorded to the Union Government, the 
aple —| Tots Governments, the Universities and perhaps also recognised 
LEM essional and literary associations drawn from all parts of the 
1100 00 (Pars eas - working in the different regional languages: 
| 1 38raph 4). 
d 15 h 142. While academic and literary opinion should be allowed to 
o a ert full say in the evolution of new terminology and the schemes 
the | ete “velopment of the Union and regional languages of the country 
by | yer it would be necessary for the Central Government to possess 
p? rg ectives to the National Academy on 


Tve in * 
"nap S DOWers for giving dir 
B pid ! ‘of policy. (Paragraph A). oed 2 POE 
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143. As regards the location of the Academy, we woul 
for consideration the city of Hyderabad. (Paragraph 5). 


144. A Central Library of literatures of all Indian languages 
and a National Institute for training of language teachers require 
to be established: it may be considered whether these institutions 
should be sited alongside of the National Academy of Indian 
Languages. (Paragraph 5). 


145. We recommend that the Central Government should 
institute a practice of rendering to the Parliament annually a repor 
of the progress made during the previous year in regard to the 
implementation of the language provisions laid down in the 
Constitution and connected matters, so far as they appertain to the 
Central field of authority. (Paragraph 6). 


146. It is necessary to give wide publicity to the national policy | 
about languages to inculcate a proper perspective in this matter 
amongst the people at large and to remove unfounded misconcep- 
tions. (Paragraph 7). : 


CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


147. In spite of apparent diversities of Indian linguistic and 
cultural patterns, all the important Indian languages have close 
and strong affinities. These affinities. are’ a reflection of a basic 
unity and a common ‘Indian way of life’. (Paragraphs 1 and 2). 


148. Indian unity is not merel the recent result of Pax 
Britannica’. The idea of an all-India political unity has ae , 
inspired Indian political thought: this urge for unification 1S i: e 
the politieal expression of the cultural identity of Indian 
(Paragraph 2). 


149. The problem of a common pan-Indian linguistic medium i 
not unprecedented in Indian history. In the past the Sanskr! age | 
the Persian languages and in recent decades the English langu | 
have served as such a medium. (Paragraph 3). 


pt | 
150. If energetic steps are taken for promoting a rapproche à 
amongst the various regional languages of the country, we Indien 
period of a very few years the ‘distances’ between the differen, 7). 
languages would be considerably reduced. (Paragraphs 6 eH 


to | 

151. As citizens of a polyglot country, it is essential for $ al | 
encourage widespread multilingualism amongst members ons ip | 
linguistic regions and to this end to make appropriate pro yaragrép | 
x nepeondary and university systems of education. ( 


| : — oen por. | 
152. The language problem is principally one of the contented $ 
eration. Any reasonable policy steadily and de 

ka : CC-0. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar 
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pursued would furnish an adequate solution as a new generation 
is brought up on it. Therefore for language policy what is impor- 
tant is not so much the a priori perfection of a solution but the 


general acceptance of it by all. (Paragraph 8). 


153. In the solution of the language problem many agencies are 
concerned besides the Union and the State Governments and it is 
necessary to engage the ready co-operation of all of them. Apart 
from such agencies—official and non-official—ultimately it is the 
ordinary citizen who is the arbiter in the matter of new termi- 
nologies and new phrases and expressions evolved as a measure of 
‘development’ of a language. (Paragraphs 9 and 10). 


154. It is essential to make a beginning with the use of the new 
linguistic medium in actual life even as various developments and 
evolutions are taking place: there must be interplay of working 
use and coinage of vocabularies. (Paragraph 11). $ 


155. Language in its ófficial aspect is only a means for the 
convenient carrying on of the intercourse between the States and 
the Union: we have therefore considered the various issues arising 
in the subject-matter of our inquiry within the framework of the 
country’s constitutional structure. (Paragraph 12). : 


156. In language policies it is necessary to be flexible as regards 
details and time-periods; firm as regards objectives; specific as 
regards proximate programmes. (Paragraphs 12 and 13). 


157. The complex linguistic revolution envisaged in the language 
policy of the country cannot be brought about unless the objective 
i$ clearly comprehended, kept in view and steadily pursued under 
‘the general stewardship of a single authority. (Paragraph 14). 


158. We were greatly impressed by the general concern for the 
‘unity of the country and the anxiety to consolidate it which 
‘characterised the greater part of the evidence in all regions; by 
and large, the issues were approached by all concerned with 
ORE realism and in a spirit of tolerance. (Paragraphs 15 
). 


159. Language is only an instrumentality and there need be no 
heat or €i on the eem of language. While the complexities 
of the Indian language problem are unparalleled, we feel that, 
Properly approached, reasonable solutions are available: and we 
feel confident that the problem will be successfully tackled and 


Solved. (Paragraphs 17 and 18). 


-— x 
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18. I 
APPENDIX II 
(RursRuncs : Chapter I, Paragraph x) 19. $ 
« 
(1) E" 
Copy or THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF HOME ARFAIRS NOTIFICATION No | It shal 
VRAT us 43/9/55-PuBLic I, DATED New DELHI-2, THE 7TH JUNE, 1955. Re 
j | 1 
In pursuance of the provisions contained in Article 344 of the Constitution, the. | @ 
President hereby constitutes a Commission (to be called the Official Language Commis-- i| 
sion) consisting of Shri B. G. Kher as Chairman and the following as members :— | ®: 
I. Dr. Birinchi Kumar Barua, a ©). 
Head of the Assamese Department, } 
^ Gauhati University, Gauhati,—Assam, 0 
2. Dr. S. K. Chatterji, : 
Chairman, West Bengal Legislative Council, 
Calcutta,— West Bengal ^^ a Q) 


w 


. Shri Maganbhai Desai, : 
Gujrat Vidyapitha, Ahmedabad,—Bombay. 
4. Shri D. C. Pavate, 
: Vice-Chancellor, Karnatak University,—Bombay. 
5. Professor P. N. Pushp, 
_ Amar Singh College, Srinagar,—Kashmir. 
6. Shri M. K. Raja, 
Editor, * Dinabandhu ’, Ernakulam,—Travancore-Cochin.. 
7. Dr. P. Subbarayan, | 
Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras, —Madras. P | 
3 Shri G. P. Nene, 
- Rashtrabhasha Bhavan, Poona,—Bombay. 


| 
| E. 
9. Dr. P. K. Parija, | e 
Pro-Chancellor, Utkal University, Cuttack,—Oriss. - UM 


(c 
I0. Sardar Teja Singh, 
Ex-Chief Justice, PEPSU, Patiala, —PEPSU. 
Ir. Shri M. Satyanarayana, € 
Member, Rajya Sabha, Madras, —Madras. * 
12. Dr. Babu Ram Saksena, $ 


= Head of the Department of Sanskrit, Allahabad, —Uttar Pradesh 
33. Dr. Abid Hussain, Jamia Milia, Delhi,—Delhi. 


Dr, Amar Nath Jha, ; 
Chairman, Public Service Commission, Patna,—Bihar. 


ctishna Sharma, M.P., Delhi,—Delhi. 
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18, Dr. Hazari Prasad Dwivedi, 
Head of the Department of Hindi, Banaras Hindu University, Banaras,—- 
Uttar Pradesh. 
ip. Shri Jai Narain Vyas, Jaipur, Rajasthan. 


20. Shri M. Ananthasayanam Ayyangar, Deputy Speaker, Lok Sabha, Delhi,— 


Madras. 
No.. It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the President 
s to— 
(a the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official purposes of the: 
the: Union ; 


. (b) restrictions on the use of the English language for all or any of the official pur-- 
poses of the Union ; ; 


(e) the language to be used for all or any of the purposes mentioned in Article 348: 
of the Constitution ; $ 


(@ the form of numerals to be used for any one or more specified purposes of the 
Union ; 


(e) the preparation of a time schedule according to which and the manner in which 
Hindi may gradually replace English as the official language of the Union and 


as a language for communication between the Union and State Governments. 
and between one State Government and another. 


_, 2. In making their-recommendations, the Commission shall have due regard to the- 
industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of India, and the just claims and the in-- 
ae of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas in regard to the public ser--. 


3. The Commission may— 


(a) obtain such information as they may consider useful for or relevant to any matter - 
under their consideration whether by asking for written memoranda or by 
examining witnesses, or in such form and in such manner as they may consider - 
appropriate, from the Central Government, the State Governments, , the 
Supreme Court, the High Courts, the Legislatures and such other authorities, _ 
organisations or individuals as may; in the opinion of the Commission, be of 
assistance to them ; 


(b) regulate their own procedure, including the fixing of places and time of their 
sittings and deciding whether to sit in public or in private ; 


(©) appoint such and so many Sub-Committees from amongst their members to. 
exercise such powers and perform such duties as may be delegated to them by 
the Commission ; 


(d) visit or depute any of their Sub-Committees to visit such parts of the terr/^Qry 
of India as they consider necessary Or expedient ; 


(e) act, notwithstanding the temporary absence of any member or the existence of 
any vacancy among the members. ; 


an 4 The Commission shall consider the evidence obtained b them and make their 
We imendstions to te President as soon as may be practicable but Bot later than the - 
| Y of April, 1956. 


By order of the President. 


Y. VISWANATHAN, 
Joint Secretary.. 
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i (2) 4 Ne 


“COPY OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF HOME [AFFAIRS Notiry 
43/9/55-PuB.-I, DATED NEW DELHI-2, THE 22ND JULY 1955. 


CATION No, | 


In pursuanc® of the provisions contained in Article 344 of the 
‘President hereby makes the following amendment in the notification 


-of India in the Ministry of Home Affairs, No. 43/9/55-Public-I, dated 
namely :— 


In paragraph 4 of the said notification for the expression es 
the expression ** 31st day of July I956 ", shall be substituted. 


= | The a 


30th day of April 1956? 


r 


By order of the President, 7 The a: 
(Sd.) V. VISWANATHAN, | The fi 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
(3) | 
‘Copy or THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, MINISTRY OF HOME AFFAIRS NOTIFICATION No, | (9 (à 
43[9/55-PuBLIC-l, DATED NEW DELHI-2, THE 25TH NOVEMBER, 1955. ‘Hindi in u 


"The President is pleased to appoint Professor Ram Dhari Sinha Dinkar, M. P., to be 
„Member of the Official Language Commission vice Dr. Amar Nath Jha deceased. 


(Sd.) N. S. MANI, 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, 
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APPENDIX III 


ps (REFERENCE : Chapter I, Paragraph 2) 
lon, the QUESTIONNAIRE 
vernment 


ne, 1955,,| NOTE.—The questions framed are somewhat wide. It is requested that: 


gwers to such questions only may be given as you have special interest in or 
ial knowledge of. Reasons may please be given in support of the views 


l 1956” p in the answers. 


| The answers to the different sections may please be kept separate. 
The answers may be given preferably in English. 


The full name and address may be given at the end of the reply. 


SECTION A 


GENERAL 


on No. | (1) (a) For what official purposes of the Union/your State, and to what extent is 


Hindi in use in addition to the English language? 


„tobea | (b) In your opinion, what steps would be necessary to facilitate the progressive usc- 


India, 


ifthe Hindi language and to put restrictions on the use of the English language () for a 
tany official purposes of the Union, (ii) for communication between one State and: 


er State and between a State and the Union, and (ii) all or any official purposes of 
Je State > 


| (2) (a) In your State what is the extent in practice at present of the use of regional. 
meuages, Hindi and English for official purposes of the State, at different levels, for in- 
lance, village, taluka/tehsil, district and State? 


(b) and also for purposes other than official? 


(3) Will the progressive replacement of English by Hindi for the official purposes- 
Lue Union affect the (a) industrial, (D) cultural and (c) scientific advancement © 
à? and, if so, in what way? à 


TS it affect in any way the relations of India with other countries and, in general, 


th feld of external affairs ? If it will, in what way ? If adversely, then what steps- 
ould be taken ? 


SECTION B 
ADMINISTRATION— PUBLIC SERVICES 


ii i (a) To what extent would the replacement of English by Hindi as the ne 
Taking. nion Public Service examinations 


OF j i i ts of persons belonging to the 
Ynys What st claims and interes P s p 

tendi eicere in regard to the public services with the pro- 
_ ‘© replacement of English by Hindi? 


RES necessary, desirable or possible to have as media for public service examina- 
e , 


anguages in use in the Union 


You When aminati ugh more languages than one, what steps 
Wai de necessary nations are beld eon standards of examination, and (b) P. ade- 
Rowledge of Hindi > What other suggestions do you make in this regar 
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What should be the eventual pattern with regard to the lan 2 
"tests 2 examinations for public services in the Union/State ? pce languages of | the e 
„of teat 


(8) The Constitution (Article 346) refers to “the official language f “4400 0 
and the language for communication between the Union and a State or peer Uni s dec 
and another". Within a State with non-Hindi speaking areas, would it, in your m tate Ñ 
be desirable to encourage the use of Hindi for official purposes in additi pinion, If 


on to th -Hind: 
language ? © non-Hindi studie 
(9) In your opinion, what steps would be necessary to ensure that adequate Standard, E 
»of proficiency in Hindi are attained in the public services by 1965 and to ensure that thes, ( 
-standards are maintained ? J Hindi 
(10) (a) What are the different categories of the “ official purposes of the Union” ? e 
(b) Should the stages for the introduction of Hindi in the various categories be the (2 
"same or different ? scient 
(©) Would it be advisable to allow the continued use of English on an optional basis | 18 3 
«during the transitional period ? ( 
tratior 
servici 
C 

SECTION C : 

( 
COURT LANGUAGES ; LEGISLATION ( 


(11) What are the difficulties in the introduction of Hindi as the language of the | -gramr 
“Supreme Court and of Hindi and/or regional language or languages in the High Courts? | (a) fr 
:How soon, and by what means and by what stages, can they be overcome ? 


P. C 
(12) What should be the relation of such stages to the stages of introduction of Hindi ‘peop! 
tas the language for other official purposes ? 


( 
À (13) (a) When English ceases to be the language of the Supreme Court, should the | and t 
language of the High Court be the regional language or languages or Hindi ? an thi 
__, (0) If the languages of the High Courts are regional languages, what steps are necessary xf £ 
with regard to the proceedings in the Supreme Court ? RP 
ional 
(14) Should the language of the Parliament and State Legislatures be the regio 
Jlanguage or languages and/or Hindi ? 
1 SECTION D 
EDUCATION UR | : 
(15) What is the extent of the teaching and the standard of examination in ET | 
*(1) primary schools, (2) secondary schools, (3) Universities, (4) techni ; 
and (5) purely Hindi-teaching institutions in your State ? Be 
1 s 2 m ( 
. (16) What is the relative position of Hindi, English and regional langu a saddis 
various stages of education.and in various educational institutions ? Ee j 
i 3 9 ion 18 E | 
(17) Are there any schools in your State in which the medium eS instructa | “shou 
English and in which Hindi and regional languages are not taught : of | "than 


+S e & ; eranc? g 

. (18) Have any programmes been undertaken in your State for the further bein 

Hindi and/or regional languages in the educational field, and what difficulties 

“or are likely to be experienced in implementing them ? : E | 

j ther TP 

|. (19) Are you in favoür of re, iring or encouraging every student whose mo E 
. as not ink to learn Hindi ? fon at what stages ? 


d for the mail i 
—. (20) In your Stat t traini m í lanned for ý 
EAR Hur SET what training schemes exist or arc p 
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: (21) What is the medium of instruction at the University level ? What should be 
Euages of the medium eveatually ? What are the difficulties in regard to text books, availability 

of teachers and examiners, maintenance of proper standards and inter-University migra- 
e Unb tion of students and teachers ? What should be the stages of introduction of the medium 


One Stat as decided upon ? 
A Hind If Hindi is not the medium of education what place should it occupy in the University 
studies ? 
Please give full reasons for your views 
Standards 
that thes, 22) (a) What is the progress of work of preparation of technical terminolo and 
gy 


Hindi vocabulary in general in the Unión and in the States ? What further steps should 
rA be taken for the speeding up of the work ? Is any standing organisation or machinery 
ion” ? required for this purpose ? 


es be the (b) What steps should be taken for co-ordinating the work in regard to technical and 
-scientific vocabulary in Hindi and regional languages ? Are you in favour of establish- 


nal bass | 108 a Permanent Central body for the Union for this purpose ? 


_ (23) What, if any, should be the co-relation between the language of the adminis- 
tration, including the language of courts and also the language for examinations for public 
-services, and the medium of instruction at the University stage ? 2 


(24) (a) To what extent has Hindi now spread in the non-Hindi-speaking areas ? 


(b) What steps have the Union/State Government taken in this regard ? 


(25) What is the extent of work already done by, voluntary bodies, and what pro- 
of the | grammes have been outlined for further work? What is the assistance required by them 
Courts? | (a) from the Centre, and (D) the State ? 


E (26) What steps would you suggest for making it casier for non-Hindi-speaking 
of Hindi people to learn Hindi ? d ss 


ld the (27) What steps have hitherto been taken, and may be taken hereafter, by the Centre 
DU sand the State Governments for the propagation and enrichment of the Hindi language 
dn the manner indicated in Article 351 of the Constitution ? 


ecessary | í Are you in favour of establishing a permanent Central Body, statutory or otherwise, 
“ot purposes of Article 351 ? 

" i . . 

regioni Article 351.—It shall be the duty of the Union to promote the spread of the Hindi 


language, to develop it so that it may serve as a medium of expression for all 
the Een of OE culture of India and to secure its enrichment by 
assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and GEN 
used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India specified in the Eigh 
Schedule, and by drawing, Wherever necessary Or desirable, for its vocabulary, 
primarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 


SECTION E 


MISCELLANEOUS 


adka Is it ide for the use of the Devanagari form of numerals im 
“dition to the eene cnl n de acit > Tf so, how far and for what purpose ? 


houg ther tongue is Hindi or Urdu 
“shoul 29) Nouy you suggest that every siden mo her fein languages con 
: couraged or required to learn any a 

ese two) mentioned in the Eighth Schedule to the Constitution ? 


(30) What steps would you suggest for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit ? 


More What i i regard to Hindi shorthand, typewriters, teleprinters and 
Morse Code and Oe rors A A you to make in regard to these ? 
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. (33) What suggestions have you to,make regarding the tim ^ 
which and the manner in, which Hindi may gradually replace English eae according to: 
of the Union and as a language for communication between the Union Andi cial language 
ments and between one State Government and another ? Please indicat State Gover- 
mii enone, if the proposed “ Teplacement ? programme should be di erent for a and. 
official purposes, e.g., purposes of Union administration ; 1 T different 
High Courts ; purposes of Legislature, Pride e dhe Supreme, and. 


of the Commission ? 


(34) Have you any other suggestions to make with regard to the terms of refereni i 
ce: 


oF Pt 
T0, OR 


Ing to. 


guage: 
OVern- 
ly and 
ferent 
le, and. 


erence- 


2h HA.— 58 
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APPENDIX IV 
_ (REFERENCE : Chapter I, Paragraph 2) 


js OF PUBLIC AUTHORITIES AND INSTITUTIONS WHO EITHER SENT WRITTEN MEMORANDA 
C T0, OR TENDERED ORAL EVIDENCE BEFORE, THE OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION. 


Andaman and Nicobar Islands 
The Chief Commissioner, Andaman and Nicobar Islands. 
Andhra 


The Government of Andhra. 

The Secretary, Education Department, Government of Andhra. 
The Director of Public Relations, Government of Andhra. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Andhra. 
The Andhra Legislative Assembly. 

The Andhra High Court. TE 

The Andhra Public Service Commission. Y ; 

The Vice-Chancellor, Andhra University, Waltair.: j 
The Vice-Chancellor, Sri Venkateswara University, Tirupati. 
The Principal, Government Arts College, Anantpur. 

The Principal, Government Arts College, Rajahmundry. 

The Principal, Government Arts College, Cuddapah. 

The Principal, Government College for Women, Guntur. 
The Principal, Government P. R. College, Kakinada. 


Assam 


, The Government of Assam. 
The Judicial Secretary, Government of Assam. 
he Director of Public Instruction, Government of Assam. 
The Director of Information and Publicity, Government of Assam. 
The Assam Legislative Assembly. , . 
he Assam. High Court. 1 - 
e Assam Public Service - Commission. 
A he Paman University. MORET 
ember, District Counci illong. yo ` : 
e Superintendent, Government Hindi Training Centre, Missamari. 
The Assistant Inspector of Schools for P. T. Education, Gauhati. 


Bhopal 
The Government of Bhopal. 
à; Bihar 


The Government of Bi Š 
of Bihar. Hoo m 
E € Secretary, Law Department, Government of Bihar. 
* Director of Public Relations, Government of Biber 
The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Bibar, 
e Sahan Legislative Assembly. 1 
ho ihar Legislative Council. 
" Patna High Court. "E 
The Bihar Public Service Commission: 
The Vice-Chancellor, Bihar University. 
S Nico Chancellor, Patna Vana d 
ccountant General, Bihar. : 
Th Hindi Committee, Government of Bihar. : 
Bombay 


in 
que G 


n government of Bombay. 


ecretary, Legal Department, Government of B 
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The Director of Publicity, Government of Bombay. 


The Director of Education, Government of Bombay. - [me Ass 
The Speaker, Bombay Legislative Assembly. n: Fin 
The Chairman, Bombay Legislative Council. The Chi 
The Bombay High Court. ae The Ass 
The Bombay Public Service Commission. Indi 
The Railway Service Commission, Bombay. The Prin 
The Vice-Chancellor, Bombay University. The Dir 
The Vice-Chancellor, Gujarat University. The Dit 
The Vice-Chancellor, Poona University. The Ass 
The Vice-Chancellor, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda. of I 
The Karnatak University, The Lol 
The S. N. D. T. Women’s University, Bombay. The Raj 
The Director of Archives, Government of Bombay. The Suj 
The Principal, Elphinstone College, Bombay. The Un 
The Principal, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. The Go 
'The Principal, Karnatak College, Dharwar. The Sp 
The Vi 

Coorg The Pr: 

Del 

"The Government of Coorg. The La 


The Speaker, Coorg Legislative Assembly, Mercara. 

The Principal, Government College, Mercara. 

The District and Sessions Judge, Mercara. 

The Special Officer for Education, Coorg, Mercara. The Go 


Delhi (including the Central Government) 


The Ministry of Law, Government of India. 


The Ministry of Works, Housing and Supply, Government of India. : The Gc 
The Ministry of Natural Resources and Scientific Research, Government of India. The Di 
The Ministry of Transport, Government of India. The Di 
The Ministry of Communications, Government of India. The Di 
The Ministry of ‘Finance (Department of Revenue and Expenditure), Government | The Sj 

of India. ^ The Hy 
The Ministry of Finance (Defence Division), Government of India. ; The H; 
The Ministry of Finance (Delhi State Division), Government of India. e V 


The Ministry of Finance (Establishment Division), Government of India. j 

The Ministry of Finance (Department of Economic Affairs), Government of India. F 

The n of Finance (Department of Company Law Administration), Govern The Gi 
ment of India. 


i-o e Se 
The Minis Government of India. e Jai 
Government of India. ; The Ja: 
Industry, Government of India. | The Pi 
Government of India. 2 The A 
and Broadcasting, Government of India. 
ilway Board), Government of India. 
th, Government of India. i 
„Affairs, Government of India. E | The G 
on and Power, Government of India. | The Fi 
r, Government of India. | The S. 
Ini: tion, Government of India. : The S 
The Ministry of Rehabilitation, Government of India. | The D 
The Ministry of Iron and Steel, Government of India. _ The D 
The Ministry of Food and Agriculture, Government of India. | The S 
The Director General of Observatories, Government of India. | The M 
The Chief Election Commissioner. The y 
The Deputy Comptroller and Auditor General of India. | The [o 


he Assistant Comptroller and Auditor General (Administration) of India. 
The Attorney General of India. 
The Solicitor General of India. 
The Director General of Posts and Telegraphs. 

The Chairman, Central Board of Revenue. t | 
The Director General, All-India Radio. soe Governmeny |- 
e DID Organisation and Methods Division, Cabinet Secretariat; ; 

of India. : E 
The Chairman, Central Board of Film Censors, Government of India. EC 
"The Principal, National Defence Academy, Khadakvasla. oi 
tate Bank of India, 


PPPE 


JA, 


zz 
ES SIT] 
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e Assistant Geologist, Geological Survey of India. 
e Financial Adviser and Chief Accounts Officer, Hirakud Dam Project. 
e Chief Accountant, Reserve Bank of India. 
The Assistant Controller of Insurance, Department of Insurance, Government of 


dia. 

Bi rsincipal, L.A.S. Training School. 
e Director, Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. 

The Director; National Physical Laboratory. 

The Assistant Director General, Health Services, Ministry of Health, Government 
of India. 

The Lok Sabha Secretariat. 

The Rajya Sabha Secretariat. 

The Supreme Court of India. 

The Union Public Service Commission. 

The Government of Delhi State. 

The Speaker, Delhi State Legislative Assembly. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Delhi University. 

The President, New Delhi Municipal Committee and Deputy Commissioner; 
Delhi. 

The Language Committee, Government of Delhi State. 


Himachal Pradesh 


The Government of Himachal Pradesh. 
The Himachal Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 


Hyderabad 


xh The Government of Hyderabad. 

y The Director of Information and Public Relations, Government of Hyderabad. 
The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Hyderabad. 
mend The Director of Technical Education, Government of Hyderabad. 

The Speaker, Hyderabad Legislative Assembly. 

The Hyderabad High Court. s 

€ Hyderabad Public Service Commission. 

€ Vice-Chancellor, Osmania University, Hyderabad. 


adia, Jammu and Kashmir 
overn- | Th 
€ Government of Jammu and Kashmir. : 
€ Secretary to the Government of Jammu and Kashmir, Education Department. 
The Jammu and Kashmir High Court. 
The Jammu and Kashmir University. ; 
Th ublic Service Recruitment Board, Jammu and Kashmir. 
* Accountant General, Jammu and Kashmir. 


Madhya Bharat 


| n Government of Madhya Bharat. 
| The gence Department, Government of Madhya Bharat. 
| The ex rctary, Education Department, Government of Madhya Bharat. 
“The Becretary; Law Department, Government of Madhya Bharat. 
e pictor of Information, Government of Madhya Bharat. 
The gener of Education, Government of Madhya Bharat. 
| The Maker, Madhya Bharat Legislative Assembly. 
| The Madhya Bharat High Court. A / 
- The Co dhya Bharat Public Service Commission. 
mptroller, Madhya Bharat. 


Madhya Pradesh 


The Go 

i ayernment of Pradesh. 

| S Director of Instore Government of Madhya Pradesh. 
| The Ndhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 

| we Meee High Court. i uet 

viShya Pradesh Public Service Commission. 

S, S-Chancellor, Nagpur University. 

augar University, Sagar. 


| The 


E 
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Madras 


The Government of Madras. 

`The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Madras, 

The Speaker, Madras Legislative Assembly. 

The Chairman, Madras Legislative Council. 

The Madras High Court. 

The Madras Public Service Commission, 
“The Chairman, Railway Service Commission, Madras. 

The Accountant General, Madras. 

The Director, Central Leather Research Institute, Madras, 

The Principal, Government Victoria College, Madras. 

The Principal, Government Arts College, Mangalore. 

The Principal, Government Brennen College, Tellicherry. 

The Principal, Government Training College, Komarapalayam. 
The Principal, Government Training College, Vellore, Katpadi Township, 
The Director, Central Electro-Chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi. 
The’ Vice-Chancellor, Madras University. 

The Annamalai University, Annamalainagar. 


Manipur 
The Government of Manipur. 


Mysore 


The Government of Mysore. 

The Principal Information Officer, Government of Mysore. 

The Deputy Director of Public Instruction, Government of Mysore. 
e Speaker, Mysore . Legislative Assembly. a 

The Mysore Legislative Council. | 

The Mysore High Court. i 


The Mysore Public Service Commission. | The G 

"The Director of. Literary and Cultural Development, Government of Mysore. | The D 

The Accountant General, Mysore. The D 

The Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University. ; J | The Sj 

The Director, Central Food Technological Research Institute, Mysore. |i The S 

| € S 

| G 1D 
SEM Orissa : | 

The Government of Orissa. i 4 The G 

The Secretary to Government of Orissa, Education Department. | The E 

The Secretary to Government of Orissa, Law Department. | The D 

The Director of Publicity, Government of Orissa. k | The D 

t. The Director of Public Instruction; Government of Orissa. l The Si 

- ' he President, Board of Revenue, Government of Orissa. | Ae T 

A ‘The Speaker, Orissa Legislative ^ Assembly. mST 
M The Orissa High Court. | 

The Orissa Public Service Commission. Th 
The Advocate General, Orissa. s C 


The Pro-Vice-Chancellor, Utkal University. 


PEPSU 


'he Government of PEPSU. U 
Secretary, Education Department, Government of PEPSU. 
tary, Law Department, Government of PEPSU. 
f Inf gotia rnment of PEPSU. 
i f Ed 


. Public Ins 


Government of PEPSU. 
Government of PEP : 
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Punjab 


The Government of Punjab. ‘ 
The Secretary, Education Department, Government’ of Punjab. 
The Legal Remembrancer, Government of Punjab. - 

| The Director of Public Relations, Government of Punjab. 

The Director of Public Instruction, Government of Punjab. 

The Director of Language Department, Government of Punjab. 
The Speaker, Punjab Legislative Assembly. 

The Chairman, Punjab Legislative Council. 

The Punjab High Court. 

The Punjab Public Service Commission. 

The Accountant General, Punjab. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Punjab University. 

hip. The Officer in charge, Nationalisation of Books, Punjab Education Department. 


Rajasthan 


The Government of Rajasthan. 

The Education Secretary, Government of Rajasthan. 
The Law Secretary, Government of Rajasthan. 

The Director of Public Relations, Government of Rajasthan. 
The Director of Education, Government of Rajasthan. 
The Speaker, Rajasthan Legislative Assembly. 

The Rajasthan High Court. 

The Rajasthan Public Service Commission. 

The Accountant General, Rajasthan. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Rajputana University. J 
The Chairman, Rajasthan Official Language Committee. 


Saurashtra 


The Government of Saurashtra. ; 
€ Director of Information, Government of Saurashtra. 
€ Director of Education, Government of Saurashtra. 
€ Speaker, Saurashtra Legislative Assembly. 
€ Saurashtra High Court. 
€ Saurashtra Public Service Commission. I 
€ Deputy Educational Inspector, Rajkot. 


/SOre. 


Travancore-Cochin 


The Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The ducation Secretary, Government of Travancore-Cochin. k 
e Director of Public Relations, Government of "Travancore-Cochin. 
e Director of Public Instruction, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

The Speaker, 'Travancore-Cochin Legislative Assembly. 

The Travancore-Cochin High Court. | n 

| The e:aVancore-Cochin Public Service Commis 

The Urgeon-General, Government of Trravancore-Cochin. 

il TM Chief Engineer, Government of Travancore-Cochin. 

| The en uoller I iravancor O 

i Ice-Chancellor. ravancore . f 

E istrict Educational Officer, Travancore-Cochin State. 


Tripura 
E Government of Tripura. 
Uttar Pradesh 


The G s 
he Government of Uttar Pradesh. . 
3 s Cocker, Uttar Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 
| the Araman, Uttar Pradesh Legislative Council. 
| The ^pensbad High Court. yi a 
The ies Pradesh Publice CO ssion. A 
a ronan ttar 5 

5 : yaacipal, Seen Higher Secondary School, Banaras. 

. . "ke-Chancellor, Allahabad University. 
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The Vice-Chancellor, Agra University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Roorkee University. 

The Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh. 
The Banaras Hindu University, Banaras. 


Vindhya Pradesh 


The Government of Vindhya Pradesh. 
The Vindhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly. 
The Judicial Commissioner, Vindhya Pradesh. 


West Bengal 


The Government of West Bengal. 


The Director of Public Instruction, Government of West Bengal. 


The Speaker, West Bengal Legislative Assembly. 

The Deputy Chairman, West Bengal Legislative Council. 
The Calcutta High Court. 

The West Bengal Public Service Commission. 

The Director of Health Services, Government of West Bengal. 
The Director, Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur. 
The Principal, Bengal Engineering College, Calcutta. 

The Calcutta University. 

The Visva-Bharti University, Shantiniketan. (West Bengal). 
The Administrator, Chandernagore. 
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(REFERENCE : 


APPENDIX V 


Chapter I, Paragraph 2) 


STATEMENT OF OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION'S SITTINGS HELD AT VARIOUS PLACES 
TO TAKE ORAL EVIDENCE 


Date 


——— 5 à 0 
Monday and Tuesday roth and Irth Oc- 


Wednesday and I 
"Thursday. 


Saturday and Sun- I 
day, 


Wednesday to Fri- x 
day, 


tober, 1955. 


2th and 13th Oc- 
tober, 1955. 


sth and 16th Oc- 
tober, 1955. 


oth to 21st Oc- 
tober, 1955. 


Saturday to Wed- roth to 23rd No- 


nesday, 


a day to Thurs- 29th Novemb 
| S 


vember, 1955. 


day AY to Satur- 24th to 26th No- 


vember, 1955. 


Ist December, 
1955. 
i 
à say to Wednes- 12th to 14th De- 


cember, 1955- 


Place where 
sitting was 

held by the 
Commission 


3 


RAJKOT 


AHMEDA- 
BAD 


POONA 


NAGPUR 


Number of sittings held 
(Timings for forenoon and 
afternoon sittings were 
generally from 10 a.m. to 
I p.m. and 3 p.m. to 6 P.M. 
respectively) 


4 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon 
of roth and r1th October, 
1955 (4 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
I2th and 13th October; 
1955 (4 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
15th and 16th October, 


1955 (4 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
9th and 2oth and in the 
forenoon of 21st October; 


1955 (5 sittings). 


CALCUTTA On 19th the Commission 


BHUBANE- 
AR 


er to SHILLONG 


BOMBAY 


met to settle certain in- 
ternal procedural matters 
and evidence was taken in 
the forenoon and after- 
noon of 21st and 22nd No- 
vember, and in the fore- 
noon of 23rd November; 
1955 (5 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of. 
24th and 25th November, 
and in the forenoon of 
26th November, 1955 (5 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
29th and 3oth November, 
and 1st December, 1955 
(6 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 


forenoon and afternoon 


of 12th, 13th and r4th 


December, 1955 (6 sit- 


tings). 
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Evidence was taken inTthe 
forenoon and afternoon of | 
16th and r7th December, 
and in the forenoon of | oorday : 
18th December, 1955 (5 
sittings). 2 


. Tuesday to Thurs- , 20th to 22nd De- KURNOOL Evidence was taken in the | 
day. cember, 1955. , forenoon and afternoon of |wonday < 
20th and 21st December, | day. 
and in the forenoon of jl 
22nd December (5 sit- | 

tings). 3 


Monday to Thurs- 9th to 12th January, MADRAS} Evidence was taken in the ag 
day. 1956. i ? forenoon and afternoon of 
^ oth, roth and rith Janu- 
u M ary and in the forenoon 
A of r2th January, 1956 (7 
sittings). ' 


Friday to Sunday 16th to 18th Decem- HYDERABAD 
7 . ber, 1955. : : 


Friday to Sunday —— 13th to rsth Janu- BANGALORE Evidence was taken in the 

ary, 1956. forenoon and afternoon of 
Qi3th and r4th January | 
and in the forenoon o 
15th January, 1956 (5 Sit- | 
tings). j 


Monday and Tues-~ 16th and 17th Janu- ERNAKULAM Evidence was taken in the | 
day, ary, 1956. afternoon of 16th Januar | 

à : and in the forenoon % | 

17th January, 1956 (2 SE- 


s tings). "eg 3 
Wednesday and 18th and roth Janu- TRIVAND- Evidence was taken in the | 
Thursday. ary, 1956. RUM forenoon and afternoon d Jy 


d igth Janus» | 


18th and 3 
_ 1956 (4 sittings). 


a MN ; 
Friday to Tuesday. oth to 21st Febru- NEW DELHI Evidence was taken inet M 
e. pe 1956: forenoon and afternoon 5 
du roth, Irth, 13th (ORT 
ys 20th and 21st Februar 
à 1956 (20 sittings)- E : 


‘Thursday and Fri- 23rd and 24th Feb- GWALIOR Evidence was taken, 

Tuary, 1956. _ 5 forenoon and Feb 
c hates GA 23rd and 24th Fe» 
ut 5 1956 (4 sittings): 


27th and 28th Feb- JAIPUR Evidence was taken oo 
|. ruay, 1956. . forenoon an 


ve Sie Mugs Ea 


-— 5 


to I2th March, PATNA 
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— 


Monday and Tues- 9th and 2oth 
day. 


March, 1956. 


Saturday to Wednes- I 
day, 


ith to 20th 
June, 1956. 
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y and Sunday 17th and 18th CHANDI- 
d March, 1956. GARH 
| 
PATIALA 


and in the forenoon and 
afternoon of 14th and 15th 
March, 1956 (5 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 
forenoon and afternoon of 
17th and 18th March, 
1956 (4 sittings). 


Evidence was taken in the 
afternoon of 19th and 
forenoon of 20th March 
1956 (2 sittings). 


SRINAGAR Evidence was taken in the 


forenoon and afternoon of 
15th June and in the fore- 
noon of 16th June, 1956 (3 
sittings). 


The Commission met Om 
11th to 14th June and in 
the afternoon of I th 
June, and on the 18th to 
2oth June, 1956 to con- 
sider and finalise the re- 
port. 


EE 


————- 
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APPENDIX VII 
(REFERENCE : Chapter X, Paragraph 3) 


3STATEMENT SHOWING LANGUAGES IN USE IN THE HIGH COURTS/JUDICIAL COMMISSIONERS" 
COURTS AND SUBORDINATE COURTS. 


Languages used in High 


Sr. Courts/Judicial Commis- Languages used in Subor- 
No. Name of State sioners’ Courts dinate Courts 
I 2 3 4 


Part * A? States 


| ji Andhra . . English : o . Court language is Telugu. Both 
English and Telugu are used 
in proceedings. Judgments, 
Decrees and Orders are in 
English. 


? Assam c . English c : . Court language is English for all 
purposes. Assamese is used 
in proceedings in Courts in 
districts of Kamrup, Nowgong 
Sibsagar and Lakhimpur ; 
and-Bengali in the district of 
Cachar. Both Assamese and 
Bengali are used in Goal- 
para. 


3 Bihar 5 . English o - . Court language is Hindi. Ben- 
gali has been retained as. 
additional Court language in 
Sadr A  Sub-division of 
Manbhum and Sadr, Pakur, 
Rajmahal and Jamatra Sub- 
divisions of Santhal Parganas 
district. Proceedings are in 
regional languages. Judg- 
| ments and Orders are in Eng- 
lish. Decrees are both in. 
| : English and Hindi. 


4 ; i 0 D . Proceedings are in regional lan- 
Bombay: English guages, viz. Marathi, Gujarati 
and Kannada and, in Bombay 
City, in English. Judgments 
and orders are in English. 
Decrees are in regional - 
guages and, in Bombay City, 
in English. 


i e O . Court languages are Hindi and. 
Madhya Pradesh English 1 M athr Englische) FERRI 
used for Judgments, Decrees 
and Orders ; also for recording 
of charge against accused, 
charge to jury, deposition of 
medical and other expert wit- 
nesses. 
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4 eee 
I 2 ; 3 3 4 
Y zi 


6 "Madras  . English ` .  - ^" . Court languages are the regi 
languages, viz. Tamil, Malaya 
lam,  Kanarese ‘and’ "Telugu 
except in Madras City where it | 
is English. Both English and | 
regional languages are used in | 

. . Proceedings. Judgments, De. 
anon I s and Orders are in Eng. | 
j y - lish. - à j 


` 


7 Orissa s . English Ó o e Both English and Oriya are used | 
$ in proceedings. El 


8 Punjab . . English o . - Court language is Urdu. Both 
m English and Urdu are used in | — X6 
s * proceedings. Majority of | 
Judgments and Orders are in 
English and Decrees usually in 
T Urdu. 


| 

: 9 Uttar Pradesh . English o : . Court language is Hindi. Hindi | 

M z is used in proceedings. Judg- | 
; 1 ments and Orders are in Eng- | 
= lish. Decrees are in Hindi | 17 
| 
| 


10 West Bengal . English | . o . Both English and Bengali (the - 
^ latter more universally). are | 
used in proceedings. Judg- 
ments and Orders are in Eng- 


lish, and Decrees both in Eng- | 
.lish and Bengali. —— zi 


za8 
Part * B? States j E | 


si Hyderabad . - Urdu, except for Judg- Court languages are the regional 
$ ments, Decrees and languages, viz., Telugu, ^ aa 
: M -Orders which are in thi, Kannada and m 
à : : . - English. Proceedings are in Engl 
and regional languages. Teri 

] ments and Orders are 1n 25 

» : lish. È 


. Proceedings are recorded in Ur 


u and Kashmir. English ; 
: or English. 


- Ma ya Bharat Hindi, except for Judg- Court language 1$ Hin 
|...  gents, Decrees and is used in proceed : 
ments, Decrees 


: — . Orders which are in 
- 5 English. 
rt 


of Courts 

~ * sions Judgi 

"to offences. 
death. 
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sd .14 Mysore e . English . e * . Court language is English. Both 

Telani English and regional language, 

e Kannada, are used in pro- 

ws ceedings. Judgments, De- 

Sedis crees and Orders are in Eng- 

s De ish. ; 

n Eng. <15 PEPSU 5 . Hindi and Punjabi, ex- Court languages are Hindi and 


cept for Judgments, De- Punjabi, the re ional languages. 
i crees and Orders which oeoo de aa iren 
re used are in English. gional languages. Judgments, 
Orders and Decrees are ge- 

nerally in English. 


. Both Sec TM 
ased in x6 Rajasthan 5 . Hindi except for Judg- Court language is Hindi. Pro- 
y d ments, Decrees and ceedings are in Hindi. Judg- 
are in Orders which are in ments, Orders and Decrees are 
ually in | English. in Hindi except those of 
District and Sessions Judges 
and Civil and Additional 
Hindi ` Judges which are in English. 
Judg- Decrees and formal orders 
n Eng- are in Hindi. 
Hindi. 3 ; ; 
H7 Saurashtra ə . English . o . Proceedings are generally in 
li (the Gujarati. Judgments, De- 
a crees and Orders are generally 
) d in Gujarati, except in Courts 
T d of District and Sessions Judges 
EU and Assistant and Additional 
n Eng Sessions Judges which are ge- 


nerally in English. 


Malayalam except — for Court languages are the regional 
Judgments, Decrees languages; Malayalam an 
and Orders which are in Tamil. The regional lan- 
English. guages are used in proceedings. 

judgments and Orders are 10 
English. Decrees are in- 
variably in Malayalam. 


238 "Travancore-Cochin 


Part * C? States 


Proceedings are in Hindi. Judg- 


"9 Aj i . LI « 
en 2 o an ments, Decrees and Orders 
are in English. 
"a0 B i i 6 . Both English and Hindi are used 
hopal O . English : Mcd m dgments, 


Decrees and Orders are 10 
English. Hony. Magistrates 
sometimes use Urdu. 


Both English and Kannada are 


-2I : . 
Coorg English 2 * used in proceedings. 


sa - : à à language is Urdu. Hindi 
am «` Bagishare pd additional Court language- 

English, Urdu and Hindi are 
used in proceedings. Judg- 
ments, Decrees and Orders are 


in English. 
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T 2 3 4 


23 Himachal Pradesh . English . : - Court language is English Pro- 
ceedings are in Hindi. Judg-- 
ments, Decrees and Orders are: 
generally in English, - except: 
that some Magistrates write~ 
jucements and Orders ip, 


24 Kutch 5 . Gujerati, except for Proceedings are in Gujerati,’ 
Judgments, Decrees Judgments, Decrees and Orders, 
and Orders which are are in Gujerati, except that 
in English. Judgments and Orders of Dis-. 

trict and Sessions Courts are: 
in English. 


25 Manipur . . English and Manipuri. Manipuri is mostly used in pro-- 
English for Judgments, ceedings: Judgments, Orders. 
Orders and Decrees. and Decrees are in English. 


26 Tripura T . English : 5 - English is the language of Courts. 
: of District and Sessions Judges- 
and of Subordinate and Assis- 
tant Sessions Judges. Ben-- 
gali, the regional language, is- 
used in all Civil Courts. Both- 
Béngali and English are used: 
in writing Judgments, Orders. 
and Proceedings as also in the- 
transactions. of other business. 
in the Courts of Senior Deputy: 
Magistrates and all other Ma-- 
gistrates. Only English 18+ 
used in the Courts of District. 
, Magistrates and Additionali 
District Magistrates. 


APPENDIX VIII 


27 Vindhya Pradesh . Hindi, except for Judg- Court language is Hindi. Pro-- 
: ments, Orders and De-  ceedings are in Hindi. Judg- 
crees which are in Eng- ments, Decrees and Orders d 


lish. in Hindi. | 
M Part * D? Territories ` I 
28 Andaman and Nico- de Court language is English but, at (i i 
Berelslande: village cae tehsil levels, p s 
is being used for certain P! 
poses. 


udicial Commissioners’ Courts exist only in the Part ‘C? States of Ajmer» T. 
hal Pradesh, Kutch, Manipur, dS and Vindhya Pradesh. There © 
urt in the Part ‘ D7” territories. ^y ; 

5 AMOR 


sis of the information furnished by the different High Cod 
al Commissioners in the country. en 
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TE 
APPENDIX IX already 
: Bache 
An Appraisal of the Existing Position regarding Hindi, English and the Regione. VS 
Languages in the Educational System of the Country p Degree 
Degree 
There is no uniformity in the country as to the terms used to denote the different: 
stages of education; before we survey the existing position of Hindi, English and the | Th 
regional languages of the country in the present educational system, it is necessary to fi, Dt th¢ 
the terms which we will use to denote the different stages. "o [we m 
case 
First there are nursery classes for children below the age of six. These classes do. 

not really aim to teach any subject substantively, but merely aim at inculcating in the; Tt 
children habits of good social behaviour and at teaching them to learn through play. Nur. | 53453 
sery institutions are extremely few in the country, and they have not so far formed an in- of stud 
tegral part of the public system of education. fe IS 
. The education of children, generally speaking, starts from the primary classes, when TI 

they have attained the age of six. The duration of the primary stage varies from State: th 
to State, but generally the first four classes of the child's schooling constitute the primary- f BBE 
stage of his education. This stage comprises of boys ranging in the age-group 6—100r- | Degree 


II years. In some States the ‘basic’ system of education has been introduced in these- 
classes, and consequently these classes are called Junior Basic Classes. For our reference- 
here we shall call these classes * primary ? and the stage of education ‘ the primary stage’. 


The next four years of our children’s education is done in classes which are usually: 
termed * the middle classes?. "These comprise of boys ranging in the age-group, generally: 
speaking, 10—14 or 15 years. These middle classes are also sometimes sub-grouped into I 
the lower middle and the upper middle classes. The lower middle classes consist ds 1 
of classes V and VI, while the upper middle classes of VII and VIII. In the States where- EU 
the basic system has been accepted for these middle classes, they are called * Senior Basic: Hin di 
Classes?. We shall refer to these classes here as ‘middle classes’, and the stage of* A 
education as the ‘middle stage of education °. - 


In fact ‘basic’ is only a method of instruction. It does not denote any stage of 
education, while the words ‘primary’ and ‘ middle’ denote specific stages of education. i de 
Preference has, therefore, been given here to these latter terms against the former 


In the next two or three classes are taught courses leading to an examination which. Hyder 
has been variously termed as the University Entrance Examination, the Admission Exa- whose 
mination, the Matriculation Examination, the S.S.C. Examination, the S. L. C. Examination. 
or the High School Examination. This examination previously served as a qualify ing- 
examination for admission to the University, hence the first two names referred to abon 
But later, when in some of the States the next two classes were taken away from the | 


versity on the recommendations of the Calcutta University Commission of 1917» men ii olf 
commonly known as the Sadler Commission, these names became obsolete, Now all of the 
term most in use for the examination being ‘the High School Examination °, We = Ts 
refer to the classes pertaining to this examination as the ‘ High School Classes FED is | dest i 
stage as ‘the High School Stage’. The age-group generally found in these clas M 
I4—16 Or 17 years. Ne 
e Punj 
The next two classes now end at an examination which is generally termed as P 4 
Intermediate Examination, though the classes are referred to as Intermediate T Secon- I 
Higher Secondary Classes, and the institutions as Intermediate Colleges or Hig E: here as ` dium 
dary Schools. It would, therefore, seem that it will be better to refer to thes g. The Dot à 
"Intermediate Classes’ and .to the stage of education as ‘the Intermediate ae 19 yea 1 becor 
age-group in these two classes, generally speaking, consists of students of 16—1 d 

ly re- 

Though the recent Committees and Commissions on Education hav- í em and 

commended that the second year of these classes be taken over by the Univer first DO 
included with the two years’ course of the Bachelor’s Degree Examination 40 the recom” ^ ] 
taken to the High School, abolishing the Intermediate Examination, SO n d the: the 2 

“mendation has not been given effect to by most of the Universities and the Sla county: 

Intermediate Classes, examinations and colleges continue nearly throughout the 
TS ith 
45 ur We 


E 
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The first Degree Examinations of the Indian Universities presently consist of, as- 
already pointed out, a teaching course of two years and are termed uniformly as the- 
Bachelor’s Degree Examination in Arts, Science, Commerce, Agriculture etc. as the case 
may be; and the classes are composed of students in the age-group, broadly speaking, of 
"long. 13-20 OI 2I years. We shall refer to these classes here as the ‘ first’ or * Bachelor's. 

egree Classes ’ in the Universities and the stage of education as the * first" or * Bachelor's 
Degree stage of education’. | 


ferent; | There is also a Bachelor’s degree in Teaching, Law, Medicine and Engineering. 
nd the: But the courses are differently framed, and so wherever we shall have to refer to these, 
to fr | re shall refer with their full names, e.g. Bachelor's Degree in Teaching, or Law, as the 
me may be. : 
ses do. The last of these classes are those which pertain to a two-year course of post-graduate 
in the; studies and lead to the Master's Degree of the Indian Universities. ‘These are composed 
Nur- | of students, generally speaking, of the age-group 20—22 or 23 years. We shall refer to 
ann. these classes as * post-graduate classes" and the stage of education as ‘ the post-graduate 
| stage”. 
when There is a Master's Degree in Teaching, Law, Medicine and Engineering also. But 


| State : these courses, like those of the Bachelor's Degree in these, are framed differently. There- 
a ` | fore, we shall refer to these, wheréver we have to, with their full names, e.g., Master's 
7 wer Degree in Teaching, or Law, as the case may be. 


| these 
erence 
d^ PRIMARY CLASSES 
E The medium of instruction 
ai In the States in the Hindi-speaking areas of the country, Hindi being the mother- 
where- tongue as well as the regional language there, it is the medium of instruction, except in 
Basic: the Anglo-Indian Schools. In the bilingual states of Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and PEPSU, 
ge of. Hindi is the medium for Hindi-speaking students while the regional languages are the media. 
for those speaking the regional languages. 

f In the States in the non-Hindi-speaking areas the mother-tongue or the regional 

ON language is the general medium of instruction, except in the Anglo-Indian Schools (as 


in the Hindi-speaking areas) where the medium is English. 


a But i f these States as in the West Bengal Bombay, Saurashtra, Madras .. 
mn Hyderabad, aiaa and Nicobar, there are some Hindi medium schools for those pupils 


Dd Whose mother-tongue is Hindi 
ifying TA l 
boni | Language-teaching as a subject of study—Hindi 2 
more . In the States in Hindi-speaking areas, Hindi is also a compulsory subject of study 
ui e | in the [Noris Sise et os tee whose mother-tongue is not Hindi. In the case 
shal : Of the latter class of students Hindi becomes a compulsory subject generally after class 
d ug | MH, ie. from the last class of the Primary stage. In the bilingual State of Madhya Pra- 
ses 15! ^| desh Hindi is a compulsory subject of study for Hindi-medium students only, just as the 
regional language is for the students of that medium. In the Punjab and PEPSU, Hindi, 
i | however, is a compulsory subject of study for the Punjabi-speaking students just as 
is ne Punjabi is a compulsory subject of study for the Hindi-speaking students. 
z ES . * . e 
d r -Hindi-speaki Hindi is a compulsory subject in the Hindi-me- 
ae 2 "hu idiot ee d reus «ME in the regional-language-medium schools it 1S - 
n. t a compulsory subject in this stage except in Assam and Andaman and Nicobar where it. 
yeh Ries so from the IV class, and in Hyderabad where it becomes so only for the non- 
di-speaking students from the III class. 
ly rer 
di 
St be English 
AD ; 
ithe: th In the Hindi-speaking areas, English is not a compulsory subject of study except in; 
ry. © Anglo-Indian Schools. 


Th th -Hindi-speaking areas also the position of English as a compulsory subject - 
ite same, nde Vishva- harati where English is so taught in the last two years off 
* Primary stage, and in Assam where it is so introduced in class IV. ` i. 
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The Regional Languages 
Di 
Asgregards the respective regional languages, they are everywhere a 
"ject of study in the States in the non-Hindi areas. In the Punjab and PEPSU I Wo 
! Punjabi becomes a compulsory subject of study for Hindi i 


2xclass of the Primary stage just as Hindi becomes a compulso 


Neither Hindi, nor English, nor again the regional languages other than one's own 
«are taught as optional or elective subjects in this stage anywhere in the Country, exceptin 
"Orissa where Hindi is so taught in the IV class of the Primary Schools. 


MIDDLE STAGE 
The medium of instruction 


Hindi being the regional language in the Hindi-speaking-States of the country, it 
"is the medium of instruction there. 
In the bilingual States of Madhy 


Pradesh and Punjab and PEPSU also Hindi is the 
“medium for those speaking Hindi. 


In the States in the non-Hindi-speaking areas, their respective regional languages 
are the media with few exceptions. Hindi is the me 


dium of instruction in some schools 
only where Hindi is the mother-tongue. of the pupils generally. 


A general exception, however, exists in respect of English which is the medium ia 
-Anglo-Indian Schools all over the country. : 


Language-teaching as a subject of study—Hindi 


In the States in the Hindi-speaking areas, Hindi is also taught as a compulsory subject 
-of study. In Delhi, it is a com 


pulsory subject of study for non-Hindi speaking students 
only and that too down from class TIT. 


In the bilingual State of Madhya Pradesh Hindi is a compulsory subject of study 
“for the Hindi-medium Students, as Marathi is a 


à dy 
1 r compulsory subject of study 
for Marathi-medium students; while in Punjab and PEPSU. more or less like pan 
Hindi 1s a compulsory subject of study from the last class of Primary stage for P Kine 
poteg Students, as Punjabi is a compulsory subject of study for the  Hindi-speaki 
students. 


In the States of Bombay and Saurasht: 
"Hindi-medium studen e 


‘Hindi medium stude 


: . m " Of 
while Hindi is a compulsory sup m 
ts from lower down the primary stage, it becomes so for 
nts only from class V onwards. 


er- 
In West Bengal, Hindi features as a compulsory subject only for those nse Te 
“tongue it is, as the respective regional languages are compulsory subjects of study 
"whose mother-tongues they are. In 


ject 
à ; Travancore-Cochin Hindi is a compulsory subj 
-of study from Form ul with option for the regional languages. 


E i dents 
In Hyderabad, Hindi is a compulsory subject of study for: Hindi-speaking gional 


‘from down below in the Primary stage, but for those whose mother-tongue is 2 T S to 
nguage, Hindi becomes so only from class III of the primary stage and continue 


2$ [NN ile it is 95 
) „In Orissa, Hindi is a compulsory subject of study in classes VI to IX x TO ge 

: asses IV and V. In Madras State Hindi is a ‘ third Jt di is 2 
Wut) option for an additional craft or some other approved activity. In Mysore 
‘puonal, subject for three years in the Senior primary schools. 


2 ulsory 
„In Andaman and Nicobar, Hindi is taught from Class IV onwards as 8 £m Punjabi 
d Urdu > Jammu and Kashmir, Hindi is an optional subject with option 
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English 


Ory sub. Except in the Anglo-Indian schools, where it forms a compulsory subject of study 
OWever, leven lower below in the primary stage, English is introduced as a subject of study in the 
[the last |piddle stage nearly in all States either as.a compulsory or as an optional subject. In the 
Punjab. (States in the Hindi-speaking areas, generally speaking, it is an optional subject while in 
the States-in the non-Hindi-speaking areas, generally speaking, it is a compulsory subject 


à af study. 
lé's own | 
*XCeptin 
Regional Languages 
In the States in Hindi areas the position of other regional languages is only that of 
n optional subject of study. 
In the States in non-Hindi areas as also in the regional-language-medium schools 
of bilingual states, generally speaking, the regional language is a compulsory subject of 
ntry, it (Sudy. i 
li is the HIGH SCHOOL STAGE 
The medium of instruction 
ES In the States in Hindi areas, generally speaking, Hindi is the medium of instruction. 


schools English medium is permitted only as a special case. In the bilingual State of Madhya 
‘Pradesh, Hindi forms an optional medium of instruction, while in Punjab, PEPSU, Bombay 
and Saurashtra Hindi, along with English, features as an optional medium. 


lium in | 
' | In the non-Hindi speaking areas, generally speaking, the respective regional 
languages are the media but English also is there as an optional medium. ‘ 
ie In the Anglo-Indian Schools English is the medium of instruction all over the coun- 
"y. i E 
subject 
udents 


As a subject of study—Hindi 


d Hindi is a compulsory subject of study in all the Hindi States asalso in Bombay, 
f stu Y Hyderabad and Andaman and Nicobar. In Mysore and in the Vishva-Bharati University 
un tShantiziketan it is taught as a non-public examination compulsory subject of study. 

5 
s | In Orissa it is taught up to class IX only as a compulsory subject of study. 
| In the States of Madhya Pradesh, Assam and Travancore-Cochin Hindi is a com- 
Pulsory subject qf study with option for the respective regional languages. 


ect fof 
e non «e 0 Madras State, Hindi is a ‘ third language’ with option for learning an additional 
tubj or occupying oneself in any other approved activity. Besides, it is a non-examination 
ect. 
other- 
- those : 
ubjet | English 
nits English is a compulsory subject of study except in U. P., Bihar and Saurashtra where 
udents 55 only an optional subject of study. 
gional 
to be 
Regional languages 
is an App In the States in Hindi-speaking areas as well as Hindi-medium institutions of 
nage" lingua States the regional languages form an optional subject of study. 
js a8 
] w Else t n cili R ul E 
E Where the respective regional languages generally form compulsory subjects of 
sea dy “xcept in the Soutien States of Andhra and Madras where they have been made 
sory «=| Ny Ulsory with option for a number of other languages as also a few non-lai subjects. 
jabi ^ |'Com dhya Pradesh, Assam and Travancore-Cochin, however, the regional ge is. 
| "Pulory with an option only with Hindi. 
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INTERMEDIATE STAGE i 
Medium of Instruction aa 
In the States in Hindi-speaking areas Hindi is the medium of instruction Enel; regional 
also, generally speaking, is there as the optional medium. In the bilingual Sardis In 
Madhya Pradesh, Punjab and PEPSU both Hindi and the r es of 


d l : L t espective regional d 
are the media along with English as the optional medium. In the State in now ee jof stu 


speaking areas, the position of the medium is not uniform. Gujarat, Baroda, S. N. D 
and Vishva-Bharati Universities allow Hindi as an optional medium, In Karnatak Bon d 
Calcutta, Hyderabad, and Jammu and Kashmir Universities, both the regional langue 
and English feature as alternative media. In the rest of them only Englishfis the medis A 
In the Anglo-Indian Institutions English is the medium. 


Language teaching subject—Hindi 


In the States in Hindi-speaking areas, generally speaking, Hindi forms a compulsory | English 
subject of study. In Delhi, Punjab and PEPSU it forms a compulsory subject of study 
with option for certain other languages. In 


In the bilingual state of Madhya Pradesh, while the Saugor University has made it 
a compulsory subject for its Intermediate Commerce and with option for Marathi, Urdu | 1 
or supplementary English for its Intermediate Arts and Science examinations, the Nagpur | Englis! 
University has made its study compulsory with option for Marathi, Urdu, French and 
German, for the Intermediate Arts Examination, while making it singly compulsory for .TI 
the Intermediate Science and Commerce Examinations. regione 


= 
5 


In the State of Bombay, the Bombay, Gujarat and Karnatak Universities have made- . 
its study compulsory with option for many other modern Indian languages, including. T 
the regional languages and English (additional study), for the Intermediate Arts and 
Science, while they have made it a compulsory subject of study with option for certain 
other Modern Indian.languages for the Intermediate Commerce Examination, In the 
Baroda University Hindi is a compulsory subject of study while in S. N. D. T. University. 


it is compulsory for those only whose mother-tongue itis. In the Universities of Calcutta,- " A 
Gauhati and Utkal it is a compulsory subject only for those whose mother-tongue tt CE 
is. 

: and F 


In Jammu and Kashmir University its study is optional with two of the regional Coli 
languages, viz. Urdu and Punjabi. In all the Southern Universities, including Osmanie: | moder 
University, it forms one of the options of a compulsory group of subjects. A 


Besides, Hindi forms one of the independent optional subjects for the Intermediate | ‘gional 
examination in Arts in all the Universities in the Hindi-speaking areas except U. P» A 
also in most of the Universities in the non-Hindi-speaking areas. ‘versit: 

English e | | 
; 5 te- | Min 
Except in Uttar Pradesh, English forms a compulsory subject of study for the Ot i pa 


. n " age 1 iti tiat 
mediate Examination in all the States and Universities. In the Universities of 
Pradesh, it forms an optional subject of study. : 


Regional languages -aubje 


near bilingue 

In the States in Hindi-speaking areas and the Hirídi medium institutions of Em 
States, the other regional languages feature only as independent optional suben Punjab: 
for the Intermediate Examination in Arts. In the Universities of Delhi an indi and 


the regional languages feature as compulsory subjects of study with option for Eun 


various other languages. am "d 

r : dy wit ndi 

_ In the University of Nagpur, Marathi features as a compulsory subject ore with à 

option for Hindi, Urdu, French and German for the Intermediate Arts Ex the Interme- | 

lindi, Urdu or Supplementary English being optional for composition for jmilarly £8" | 'regic 
diate Commerce and Inter Science Examinations. In Saugor, Marathi $ for Intet- 


‘ a "Optic 
tures with option for Hindi, Urdu or supplementary English for compos! atak Une | 
mediate Arts as well as Science Examinations. In Bombay, Gujarat and dy with option 
versities the respective regional languages form compulsory subjects of Ste ional stu D 
for Hindi or certain other modern Indian languages as also English (ad sition 2 f 
. fo the Intermediate Examination in Arts and Science, with option for comP 
. modern Indian language for the Intermediate Examination in Commerce. 
y 
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In S. N. D. T. University it is optional with the mother-tongue only. 


In Osmania the study of regional language is optional with Hindi or a classical lan- 
In Utkal and Jammu and Kashmir Universities its study is optional with another 


P rional language or Hindi. 

In the rest of the Universities, the regional languages feature as compulsory subjects 
of study with option for several others. 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 


The Medium of Instruction 


In al) the Universities in the Hindi-speaking areas except Aligarh, Saugor and Delhi, 
Hndi is an optional medium with English. 

E Patna Bengali and Urdu also are allowed as optional media along with Hindi and 
English. = 


In the Universities of Nagpur, S. N. D. T. University of Bombay and Osmania, it 
ig an optional medium with English and the regional languages. 


In Vishva-Bharati and Calcutta, the regional language medium s there along with 


_ The Gujarat, Poona, and Karnatak Universities have decided to adopt the respective 
regional language medium soon and have with this end in view started the First Year 


‘Classes through that medium. 


The rest of the Universities have English only as their medium of instruction. 


Language-teaching as a subject—Hindi 


. As a compulsory subject of study Hindi is taught only in Agra, Lucknow and Saugor 
Universities. At Aligarh, though it features as a compulsory subject of study, it is Op- 


tional with Urdu. So also in Jammu and Kashmir, where its study is optional with Urdu 
and Punjabi. At Banaras, Bihar, Delhi, Patna, Calcutta, Vishva-Bharati, Utkal and 
uhati Universities, it is a compulsory subject of study with option for several other 


| Modern Indian languages. 


At Osmania it features as a compulsory subject of study but with option for the re- 


| gional and classical languages. 


Travancore and Shri Venkateswara Uni- 
d language" subject. 


tudy in all the Universities except 
Venkateswara Universities. 


At Andhra, Annamalai, Madras, Mysore, 
Versities it is prescribed as an optional “secon 


... Hindi is also an independent optional subject of s 1 
in Baroda, Gujarat, Gauhati, Annamalai, Travancore and Shri 


English 


` 
. English is everywhere a compulsory subject of study and also an independent optional 
Subject of study in almost all the Indian Universities. 


Regional languages 


At Ali ihar, Patna, Delhi Calcutta, Vishva-Bharati, Utkal, Gauhati 
Du ORG HE languages; with option for Hindi or other modern 
an languages, feature as compulsory subjects of study. 


ss NE Ann i Madras, Mysore, Travancore and Shri Venkateswara, the 
i clonal M ERE Race as the compulsory second language" subjects with 
- Püon for Hindi. 


In the rest of them they are 
‘As independent optional subjects, they ar 


not taught as compulsory subjects of study. 


e taught in most of the Universities. 
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BACHELOR OF SCIENCE AND COMMERCR 


Medium of instruction 


| 
D 


For Bachelor of Science and Commerce degrees English is broadly Speaking the 
dium except in Banaras, Bihar, Lucknow, Patna, Saugor and Nagpur Universities whew 
it is optional with Hindi, and in Osmania, where it is optional with Hindustani toa ere 


extent. At Allahabad option for Hindi has been given for B.Sc. only and at Raa 
B.Com. only. or 


E 
S 


p 
m 


Language-teaching as a subject—Hindi 


Hindi does not appear as a subject of B.Sc. anywhere in the Universities except in 
Saugor, and here it is a compulsory subject of study. 


AN: 


At Aligarh it is optional with Urdu, and at Osmania it is optional with regional and 
classical languages. 


In B.Com. examination, however, Hindi appears as a compulsory subject of study ir 
Agra, Delhi, Saugor and Osmania Universities, while in Madras University it features. 
as a compulsory subject of study with option for several others. 


ACCE 
In Bihar University it is optional with Maithili, | Leonte 
It is nowhere an independent optional subject of study for the Bachelor’s De gree 
in Science or Commerce, CUJA 
English p—— 


English forms a compulsory subject of study for B.Sc. in Aligarh, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Punjab, Nagpur, Bombay, Jammu and Kashmir, Andhra, Annamalai, Mysore, Osmania, 
Travancore and Shri Venkateswara Universities. 


a 
S 


At does not form an independent optional subject except in Aligarh and Banaras Uni- 
versities. 


ENIR 


For B.Com. it is compulsory everywhere except in a few Universities like Banaras- 
and Shri Venkateswara. : 


E 


Mi 


It forms an extra o 


ptional subject in Agra and Allahabad Universities and with a: 
number of optio 


ns in the Punjab University also. 


Ah 


Regional languages 


(eis |e] 


. These do not appear anywhere in the curricula either for B.Com. or B.Sc. ex 2B So. 
tons, except at Aligarh and Osmania with option for certain other languages for Seine 
cxamination, and similarly in the Bihar and Utkal Universities for the B.Com ex 

on. 


_ POST-GRADUATE AND OTHERS 


o] 


Medium of instruction 


n : ‘Ca 
In the Post-Graduate and Technical studies in all the Universities, English i$ is 
exclusive medium of instruction except for some language-subjects. The only Spectivell 
in this respect are Agra and S. N. D. T. Universities, which have allowed resp it fo 
: Hindi and the mother-tongue as the optional medium, the former having allowe 
M.A. and M.Com. examinations only and the latter for all its examinations. 


TEL 


Language-teaching as a subject 


= 


: for the 

Hindi, English and respective regional languages are taught as full subjects not $0 

M.A. Degree in all the Universities except in the following in which Hindi 1s : 
taught :— 


CER A 3 i teswara. 
Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmir, Annamalai, Travancore and Shri Venka 


In the Uniy 


; hmiri). i 
rsity of Jammu and Kashmir also the regional language (Kas 
not so taught, - : 1 


ee soe 
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(Reference : Chapter Vill, Paragra h 7) 
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| SETS OF NUMERALS USED IN THE LANGUAGES MENTIONED IN THE 
EIGHTH SCHEDULE TO THE CONSTITUTION 
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APPENDIX XI 
(REFERENCE : Chapter XII, Paragraph 10.) 
A NOTE ON QUOTA SYSTEMS 
in the All-India Public Services ; an analysis of their implications. 


TA possible quota system in the all-India services, recruitment to which is nor- 
mally by a single all-India competitive examination is presented below : å 


The total number of vacancies to be filled in a particular year should be allotted pro 
rata to candidates offering different languages as their media in proportion to the recorded 
population according to the last census of each such linguistic group. Only the regional 
languages mentioned in the VIII Schedule and the populations returned as having these 
Languages as their mother-tongues would be considered in this connection. 


An open general list will be prepared arranging all candidates according to the total 
number of marks secured by them disregarding that the marks have been assessed on the 
basis of papers answered in different linguistic media. If 50 vacancies are to be filled in a 
| particular year, it will be laid down that in no case a candidate ranking in the open general 
| list lower than the hundredth rank will be selected even if he is within the linguistic quota 

of his language group. Any vacancies so remaining will be filled by drawing from the 
general open list regardless of linguistic quota. Any vacancies of a particular language 
group not filled in a particular year as a result of this provision will be carried over to 


the next year and a corresponding addition allowed to the language group in default in the 
previous year. 


(N. B.—This last provision is a, further device which may be adopted in this or 
some other form). 


These linguistic quotas will apply to the recruitment of candidates but it does not ne- 
cessarily follow that candidates will be allotted to those States in the language group of 
Which they sat for the examination. 


The allotment of candidates is a different process altogether from that of recruitment. 
It would be quite practicable not only to achieve the ratio $ or 3 the number of new all- 
Ndia Service personnel allotted to States being from other linguistic groups (which has 
been recommended as a desideratum) but even to achieve an arrangement whereby such 
Personnel can be cent per cent from other language groups : e.g. only non-Marathi can- 
idates are posted to Maharashtra; non-Telugu candidates to Andhra and so on. | 


. It may be noted that the allotment of vacancies to linguistic groups is proposed above 
‘0 proportion to population and not according to the actual needs in a particular year in ae 
ifferent State cadres. This however would not present any difficulty in practice an 
* position will even out over years. 


der the educational arrangements contemplated H 
; Ex Bei mex add YO GSA examination medium will be available 


all over the country.) 


The position may be made clear by giving an illustration. 
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Suppose there are so vacancies. Then on the basi 
i - asis of langu . : 
be as under in respect of the Tamil, Assamese and Hindi labera ch the. vacancies will 


fimitto 

' Linguistic ae 

population V. i Ere 

acano: ore | 

; (1951 Census) o mir 
T=? c TONNEN illi EY 
6 27 million 4 | linguis 

Assamese ó 3 i à 5 5 2 nm. 

: 25 T 

Hindi . o | : 
. . . . 170 » f 25 | prelim 

Nea si ou E ea ee 
- BE presen 

NE mc AU En — compe 

345 million 50 intract 

€ ——— latter 

At the rate of r vacancy f illi F i usd 

; Qu ancy for 6-8 millions of the popula E ji 

cancies allottable with rounding off. Popi aton, the above gu n 
LM s 2 x ER papers 
N. B. CEPS calculations against * Hindi" the figures given for Hindi, decisi 
Ur u, pasa and Punjabi (although three of these languages are shown | having 
parare y in the schedule) have been shown as the population of the lin- | questi 

guistic group. which 
for vi 


i Aloy mmo TO P candidate qualifies in -the open list, that is to say, there media 
Vear and duo Tae lidate until the rank roo, the vacancy will be carried over to the next | on me 
vacancies DET S di ane ee M Re is again 5o, Assamese will have two Dolls 

E b he distribution acancie e i Tegi 
out of 49 instead of 50. of vacancies to the rest will then be pes 
$ the ca 

In place of the Assame i 3 : ; 

^ se candidate, the highest re i i £ 
; 3 ig jected candidate in the general list comps 
will be selected. If Tamil candidates so desire they may offer Hindi as the medium and knowl 


com i i i i i 
pete for the 25 seats in this group instead of the 4 in their own language group. moder 
Screen 


2; i 
Co eed ud schemes have been suggested, some of them by the Members of the 
GIGS Be SENES purporting to solve the problem of moderation in respect 0 3 
ing rendered in the different regional languages by the candidates. f : 


In the main all these schemes hin i i sane ination i 
d x ge upon bifurcating the all-India examination into 
E RM d ERE would be the preliminary tests to be held ir different re- | 
or of the Dis" ether under the auspices of the State Public Service Commissions | 
hare GG TRIN ii a detail. A large number of candidates would be weeded out at 
viste he ccm a ama number, perhaps twice or thrice the number of vacancies to be filled, 
E aeh A a competition at the Centre which would be held in the common lin- 
Jum of the Hindi language or with the alternative of English. 


It is suggested in i i i 
€ one variant of this scheme that, after the preliminary selection at the 
ue level, endida may be given training for a period of a year or so in Hindi in B 
to be a SE andi candidates. The final examination in these schemes is suggested 
du Simpler one with interviews and * personality ^ tests having a greater impo 
if there Pi X c with the problem of the * rejects” of this final examination (particulary 
nml [o Y e an interval of training between the preliminary and the final test) it wa 
Sted in this scheme that they may be absorbed in the provincial services of the States- 
Held aoe to another scheme it was suggested that the preliminary competition should Pr 
alea tie MURUS region-wise but zone-wise, that is to say, combining tie en all 
these regions. Media together into a zonal examination of candidates coming 10 
PA ; ile 
x py other particulars of these schemes might be variously conceived and ee 
anaes e on poo accounts could easily be rectified, the crucial thing | to CO ages 
E ON por y a system of bifurcation of a single all-India competition into two 
©  ~ eeeste in these different schemes the problem of moderation is solved. 


m á ted 
4t Is Important to remember in this c i tion is ET of 

i à; Is context that the difficulty of modera per OF 
th differen 1 by the numbers of candidates that have to be handled as by n the 


i guistic media in which answers would be rendered by the can i 
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l 4 : 
cles will ining Factor in this respzct being set by the knowledge sima:taucously of the subject 
and of the different linguistic media by the examiners. Numbers of candidates by them- 

selves cannot render moderation impossible ; large numbers would only make moderation 
es more complicated and elaborate. Moderation is in fact being achieved in spite of num- 
| pers running into tens of thousands in various University examinations. It is the num- 

| ger of linguistic media in which answers are rendered compared to the knowledge of such 


| fiaguistic media on the part of examiners which is the crucial point as regards moderation 
. | in this context. : 


| By the bifurcation of the examination into two parts this problem is not solved. The ` 
preliminary part would weed out candidates with the result that only a few hundred answer- 
books would have to be handled instead of the figure running into a few thousands as at 
present. Unless the final test is only something like a ‘ qualifying test’ and not a truly 
competitive test, the problem of moderation would arise in that test and would be just as 
intractable in spite of the smaller number of answer-books to be handled. Unless the 
latter test to be conducted in a common linguistic.medium, say Hindi (or with the alter- 
native of English) is only ‘a personality test’, the linguistic ability of the candidate in 
the va- | that medium would enter into the quality of his answers depending upon the degree to 
which the examination is intended to approximate to the present stiff test in the written 
papers of the combined examination. Either the final test is decisive or not : if it is a 
Hindi, decisive test, candidates must necessarily render answers in the several linguistic media 
> shown having learnt their subjects through the media of different languages and at once the same 
the lin- question of “ moderation " arises ; if it is only a qualifying test or a test of factors into 
which linguistic ability does not enter significantly such as * personality test" (although 
for viva voce linguistic ability would be a factor of considerable importance unless the 
media for the viva voce are the numerous languages of the candidates) then the selection 
on merit has actually been done in the States or the zones and the system in its essentials 
boils down to a quota system, whether the quota is fixed by zones or States or by linguistic 
tegions. The candidates have learnt up all their subjects through different regional lan- 
guages : If they are to be tested in those subjects and their ability therein compared in 
the case of each with that of all others, there must be a single competition ; and at a single 
competition where answers are rendered in a number of linguistic media far exceeding the 
knowledge of different languages that the generality of examiners would have, effective 
moderation cannot be achieved. Any system under which numbers are reduced by 
Screening at a preliminary test would not still get round this dilemma. 
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APPENDIX XIII 


SPECIFIC PROVISIONS IN THE CONSTITUTION OF INDIA RELATING 
TO LANGUAGE 


PART III 


CULTURAL AND EDUCATIONAL RIGHTS 


29. Protection of interests of minorities.—(1) Any section of the citizens residing in 
the territory of India or any part thereof having a distinct language, script or culture of its 
wn shall have the right to conserve the same. 


(2) No citizen shall be denied admission into any educational institution maintained 
by the State or receiving aid out of State funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste; 
language or any of them. > : 


. 30. Right of minorities to establish and administer educational institutions.—(X) Alt 
minorities, whether based on religion or language, shall have the right to establish and 
administer educational institutions of their choice. 


(2) The State shall not, in granting aid to educational institutions, discriminate against 
any educational institution on the ground that it is under the management of a minority. 
whether based on religion or language. E 


PART V 
CHAPTER II.— ARTICLE 120 


120. Language to be used in Parliament.—(1) Notwithstanding anything in Part XVII 
but subject to the provisions of article 348; business in Parliament shall be transacted in 
Hindi or in English : 

Provided that the Chairman of the Council of States or Speaker of the House of the 

cople, or person acting as such, as the case may be, may permit any member who cannot 
adequately express himself in Hindi or in English to address the House in his mother- 
ongue. 

this article shall, after the expira- 
ent of this Constitution; have effect 
were omitted therefrom. 


(2) Unless Parliament by law otherwise provides; 


as if the words “or in English ”? 


PART VI 


CHAPTER III.—ARTICLE 210 "id 


È ,—(1) Notwithstanding anything in Part 
RE SEE in the Legislature of a State 


210. Language to be used in the 
f the State or in Hindi or in Eng- 


WIL, but subject to the provisions of article 348, 
B be transacted in the official language or languages o 


i ' Legislati i f the Legislative 
Provided that the Speaker of the Legislative Assembly or Chairman o 
cil, ME UE as such, as the case may be, may permit any ier whe cannot 
àdequately express himself in any of the languages aforesaid to address the House 
mother-tongue. 

ise i È icle shall 
S i of the State by law otherwise" provides, this artic : l, 
E a TOM of fifteen years from the commencement of this Consti- 
‘tion, have effect as. if the words “or in English ", were; omitted therefrom. 


Ns 41 
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PART XVII 
OFFICIAL LANGUAGE 
ARTICLES 343 TO 351. 


CHAPTER I.—Language of the Union 


343. Official Language of the Union.—(1) The official language of the Union shall 
be Hindi in Devanagari script. 


The form of numerals to be used for the official purposes of the Union shall be tlie 
nternational form of Indian numerals. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything in clause (1) for a period of fifteen years from the 
commencement of this Constitution, the English language shall continue to be used for 
all the official purposes of the Union for which it was being used immediately before such 
commencement : 


Provided that the President may, during the said period, by order authorise the use 
of the Hindi language in addition to the English language and of the Devanagari form of 
numerals in addition to the international form of Indian numerals for any of the official 
purposes of the Union. 


(3) Notwithstanding anything in this article, Parliament may by law provide for the 
use, after the said period of fifteen years, of— 


(a) the English language, or 
(b) the Devanagari form of numerals, 


for such purposes as may be specified in the law. 


344. Commission and Committee of Parliament on official language.—(1) The President 
shall, at the expiration of five years from the commencement of this Constitution and there- 
after at the expiration of ten years from such commencement, by order constitute a Com- 
mission which shall consist of a Chairman and such other members representing the 
different languages specified in the Eighth Schedule as the President may appoint, an 
the order shall define the procedure to be followed by the Commission. 


(2) It shall be the duty of the Commission to make recommendations to the President 
as to— 


(a) the progressive use of the Hindi language for the official purposes of the 
nion ; 


(b) restrictions on the use of the English language for all or any of the. official pd 


poses of the Union ; 


" ; icle 
(c) the language to be used for all or any of the purposes mentioned in artic 
348 ; i 
5 f the 
(2) the form of numerals to be used for any one or more specified purposes © 
nion ; É : h 
A ds the 
(e) any other matter referred to the Commission by the President Sand etween 
official language of the Union and the language for comm ues dee 
the Union and a State or between one State and another and the 


ission shall hav’ 
(3) In making their recommendations under clause (2), the Commission d the just 
due regard to the industrial, cultural and scientific advancement of In n regard (o 
claims and the interests of persons belonging to the non-Hindi speaking areas 

the public services. 


: of whom 
(4) There shall be constituted a Committee consisting of thirty membe rhe Coun 
twenty shall be members of the House of the People and ten shall be mem e people E em 
cil of States to be elected respectively by the members of the House of tbe ortional rep” 
members of the Council of States in’ accordance with the system of proP 
sentation by means of the single transferable vote. 
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(5) It shall be the duty of the Committee to examine the recommendations of the 
Commission constituted under clause (1) and to report to the President their opinion 


thereon. 


(6) Notwithstanding anything in article 343, the President may, after consideration 
of the report referred to in clause (5), issue directions in accordance with the whole or 
any part of that report. 


CHAPTER II.—Regional Languages 


345. Official language or languages of a State.—Subject to the provisions of articles 
346 and 347, the Legislature of a State may by law adopt any one or more of the languages 
in use in the State or Hindi as the language or languages to be used for all or any of the 
official purposes of that State : F 


Provided that, until the Legislature of the State otherwise provides by law, the 
English language shall continue to be used for those official purposes within the State 
for which it was being used immediately before the commencement of this Constitution. 


346. Official language for communication between one State and another or between a 
State and the Union.—The language for the time being authorised for use in the Union 
for official purposes shall be the official language for communication between one State 


‘and another State and between a State and the Union : 


Provided that if two or more States agree that the Hindi language should be the 
official language for communication between such States, that language may be used for 
such communication. 


347. Special provision relating to language spoken by a section of the population of a 
State.—On a demand being made in that behalf, the President may, if he is satisfied that a 
Substantial proportion of the population of a State desire the use of any language spoken 
by them to be recognised by that State, direct that such language shall also be officially re- 
cognised throughout that State or any part thereof for such purpose as he may specify. 


CHAPTER III.—Language of the Supreme Court, High Courts, etc. 


. 348. Language to be used in the Supreme Court and in the High Courts and for Acts, 
Bills, ete.—(x) Notwithstanding anything in the foregoing provisions of this Part, until 
arliament by law otherwise provides— 


(a) all proceedings in the Supreme Court and in every High Court, 


(b) the authoritative texts— 


() of all Bills to be introduced or amendments thereto to be moved in either 
House of Parliament or in the House or either House of the Legislature 


of a State, 


1 f all Acts passed by Parliament or the Legislature of a State and of all 
©) (Oscars IEAA by the President or the Governor or Rajpra- 


mukh of a State, and 


(iii) of all orders, rules, regulations and bye-laws issued under this Constitution 
or under any law made by Parliament or the Legislature of a State, 
shall be in the. English language. 


(2) Notwithstanding anything in sub-clause (a) of clause (1); the Governor or Raj- 
Pramukh of a State may, with the previous consent of the President, authorise the use of 
the Hindi language, or any other language used for any official purposes of the State, in 
Proceedings infthe High Court having its principal seat in that State : 


Provided that nothing in this clause shall apply to any judgment, decree or order 
Passed or made by such High Court. 
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(3) Notwithstanding anything in sub-clause (b) of clause (D, where the Lepi 
of a State has prescribed any language other than the English language for Us egislature 
introduced in, or Acts passed by, the Legislature of the State or in Ordinances Es in:Bills 
by the Governor or Rajpramukh of the State or in any order, rule, regulation o mulgated 
referred to in paragraph (iit) of that sub-clause, a translation of the same in the ye-law 
language published under the authority of the Governor or Rajpramukh of the S 
Official Gazette of that State shall be deemed to be the authoritative text the 
English language under this article. 


English 
tate in the 
reof in the 


349. Special procedure for enactment of certain laws relating to language.—Duriny- 
the period of fifteen years from the commencement of this Constitution, no Bill or amend 


ment making provision for the language to be used for any of the purposes mentioned į 

clause (1) of article 348 shall be introduced or moved in either House of Parliament without 
the previous sanction of the President, and the President shall not give his sanction to the 
introduction of any such Bill or the moving of any such amendment except after he has 
taken into consideration the recommendations of the Commission constituted under 
clause (D of article 344 and the report of the Committee constituted under clause (4) of 
that article. 


CHAPTER IV— Special Directives 


350. Language to be used im representations for redress of grievances.—Every person 
shall be entitled to submit a representation for the redress of any grievance to any officer or 
authority of the Union or a State in any of the languages used in the Union or in the State, 
as the case may be. 


351. Directive for development of the Hindi Language:—It shall be the duty of the 
Union to promote the spread of the Hindi language, to develop it so that it may serve as a 
medium of expression for all the elements of the composite culture of India and to secure 
its enrichment by assimilating without interfering with its genius, the forms, style and 
expressions used in Hindustani and in the other languages of India specified in the 
Eighth Schedule, and by drawing, wherever necessary or desirable, for its vocabulary 
rimarily on Sanskrit and secondarily on other languages. 


EIGHTH SCHEDULE 
[ARTICLES 344 (I) AND 351] 
Languages 


. Assamese. 
. Bengali. 
. Gujarati. i : 
. Hindi. 
. Kannada. 
. Kashmiri. 
. Malayalam. 
. Marathi, 
. Oriya. 
. Punjabi. 
Ir. Sanskrit. s 
^ 12. Tamil. dn 
13. Telugu. 
I4. Urdu. 


Oo OIADAAWNH 
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APPENDIX XIV 


(Reference: dee Xl, Paragraph 8) 
Serapls used in writing le Languages mentioned n Eighth Stile lo lhe Constitution of India, 
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APPENDIX XV 
(REFERENCE : Concluding portion of paragraph 5 of Chapter XIT 


STATEMENTS SHOWING ROUGHLY- THE VOLUME OF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 1N 
| DIFFERENT CLASSES OF POSTS UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ANNUALLY. 


The two statements below give inrer alia figures of the vacancies filled during, and: 
those outstanding at the end of, each of the years 1954 and 1955, in different classes of 
posts under the Central Government. These figures give a rough idea of the volume of" 
employment opportunities available annually under the Central Government. 


While furnishing this data, the Director-General, Resettlement and Employment,. 
New Delhi, has observed as follows:— 


country as a whole and..... :only a percentage of itis in Delhi itself. From 
a recent survey, the number of Central Government employees in Delhi State- 
is about 90,000 (out of a total of 7,34,000) plus about 11,000 in the Northern 
Railway who are located in Delhi. The balance of the employees........ 
are located and, generally, recruited elsewhere except in the case of those who 
are recruited through the Public Service Commissions or public examinations. 
on an all-India basis.” 


| STATEMENT I 


STATEMENT SHOWING (7) VACANCIES FILLED (THROUGH THE. EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGES AND» 
OTHERWISE) IN CENTRAL GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHMENTS DURING 1954, (7) VACANCIES. 
OUTSTANDING AT THE END OF 1954, AND (iii) STAFF STRENGTH OF CENTRAL GOVERNMENT 


ESTABLISHMENTS/OFEICES ON 31-12-1954. : 


| Number of Number of Total staff 


| vacancies vacancies E post 
| N filled outstanding ivilians 
Bue ob ests during at the end only) at 
1954* of 1954* the end of 
19541 
Mo REESE. on 


I z 2 : 
E NUR EE EE e Lee Li rr eec 
| L Gazetted Officers— 6. 
"d (a) Administrative ` . : : i JE 343 pin 
& Genes : ; : à 22520013266 543 7:042 


2. Non-Gazetted Officers— 


633 94 9,677 


B QI MEME EN c UE. «c BENE 33,816 
3. Ministerial— : ae s 

(a) Assistants and Senior clerks | - 383 740 5:999 

(b) Junior clerks and Typists - — - - 6,451 3,086 73:390 

- © Stenographers and Stenotypists : 645 IOI 4,67: 

4. Unskilled Labour `. o o 11,788 75300 2,52,707 

S. Technical staff eee 6 ` SAARE 8,438 7,810 1,59,282 

TOTAL ., 36879  . 21,931 6,32,736 


Te RM MEDECIN AR QC a ae Ee De Mp 
.. “Excluding Indian Audit and Accounts Department, Railways and non-regular es— 


Tablishments, d ed 
lIncluding Indian Audit and Accounts Department, but excluding Railways and. 


. Bon-regular establishments. 
477 
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JNOTES :— (1) Information contained in this statement is based on 1,775 retur 
an average per month) received from Civil and Defence establish (on 
Roughly ase 30 ype e su Diisments do not submit returns anne 
an erefore, the information about vacancies filled Ty 
is not complete. ed and outstanding 


(2) The number of vacancies filled in the Railways through Empl 
Exchanges during 1954 is 17,506. This information i P oyment 
ployment Exchange Suns" E o Em- 


(3) The staff strength estimate given in column 4 is for all Central tn: 
meat Seenen (oier man non-regular establishments) pun 
cluding ways and Indian Missions abroad. It includ ivilia 
staff in Defence establishments. D 
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| A NOTE BY THE SECRETARY, OFFICIAL LANGUAGE COMMISSION, OF HIS 
| OBSERVATIONS DURING HIS SHORT VISIT OF DEPUTATION TO 
| THE U. S. S. R. FOR A STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE PROBLEM. 


| Prefatory 
| 1. The Official Language Commission decided, with the concurrence of the Govern- 
| ment of India, that the Secretary of the Commission should visit the U.S.S.R. for a short 
period to observe how issues similar to those that had arisen for consideration in India 
had been tackled in that country. The U.S.S.R., in which numerous languages are current 

as in India, furnishes the most important instance of what is reputed to be a successful 

| tackling of the problems of multilingualism : and it was thought that a study of the methods 
| adopted therein might be of help in the consideration of the problems that arise in this 
connection in our country. It was decided, having regard to the convenience of the Com- 
mission, that I should go on this deputation for a period of two to three weeks in the in- 
terveniag period available between the penultimate meeting of the Commission at Srinagar 
and the last meeting of the Commission to be held on the 25th July. I left Bombay 
on the 3rd July and reached Moscow on the sth evening. I left Moscow on the 20th 

| morning and arrived back in Bombay on the 21st afternoon in time for the last meeting of 
| the Commission held on the 25th July. I went as the guest of the Academy of Sciences 
| of the U.S.S.R. and all arrangements for my travel to the places I visited in the U.S.S.R. 
| and for meetings and discussions with various persons and authorities were made by the 


Academy. 


2. I spent altogether about a week in Moscow itself ; I also visited Leningrad, Kiev 
| and Tashkent for a day or two cach. Kiev is the capital of the Union Republic Ukraine 
| an which the language is Ukrainian, the most developed language after Russian, and spoken 
| by the most numerous linguistic group after the Russian language. At Leningrad there 
| is a special institute (Faculty of the People of the North) which concerns itself with the ' 


development of the numerous backward languages in the northern territories in the U.S.S.R. 
Tashkent is the capital of Uzbekistan and a general centre of cultural importance amongst 
Uzbek, Kazakh, Kirghis, Tajik and 


the five Asiatic Republics of the Union, viz. the ; : : 
| Turkmen Union Republics. After my preliminary discussions at the Institute of Lingu- 
istics, Moscow (an organ of the Academy of Sciences, U.S.S.R., specialising in this and 
allied subjects), it was considered that, having regard to the nature of the language problem 
in India and the limited time at my disposal for its study, the period available to me would 
be best laid out if it included, apart from discussions in Moscow at the conc spe 
lised institutions, a visit to these places to obtain a view, in the field OF eee aN 
Languages, I visite and met E 
iti i Schools of the -U.S.S.R. and the 
conference the authorities of the Institute of Nationals C ese mE 
in Kiev about the special 
administration of justice. 
eople of the North with specialists 
died there. At Kiev, apart from 
he Institute of Linguistics and 
s of the Ukraine Republic. At Tashkent similarly, I 
es, Tashkent. To all these discussions the Soviet 
authorities had asked their highest available officers and specialists : iu i ee I 
asked for was very readily given to me. Supplemental to the discussions X he a at Moscow 
a the Institute of Linguistics and the Institute of National Schools, I had d rawn p £ 
rief questionnaire and requested for written replies to be given so E Y ot pe 


any misunderstanding left with me on important points owing to t 
Pretation through which the discussions had to be conducted. This also they were good 


“hough to comply with. : 


aspects of the language problem 
At Leningrad I had discussions at the Faculty of the P 
in the different * backward’ languages of the North stu 
discussions at the Sector of Law, I 
iterature of the Academy of Science 
ad discussions at the Academy of Scienc 


A brief note of m; "observations7in the U.S.S.R. was circulated to the members of 
the Commission at the Vis on the 25th July : further to this I also gave an oral 
account of my observations supplementary to this note at the Commission's meeting on the 
Same day. The present note; which could not be prepared for want of time earlier, is a 


uler account of the same. 
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General background 


3. As I was informed, in Russia under the Czars, a consistent Policy of disregard 

discouragement and even suppression of languages other than Russian had been f ig 

Russian used to be the sole language for purposes of law, administration, 

A of instruction for higher education and for the greater part of secondary 
There was very little attempt to help develop any of the backward languages in the terri- 

tories of the Russian Empire. Even in the regions of the , 

Ukraine, Georgia, Armenia, Byelo-Russia in the European part of the R 

(where the people were quite advanced and the languages well-developed and with 

and old literary traditions), the Russian language used to be imposed upon the pe 

. against the local languages. This was, of course, even more true of the present-day terri- 


tories of the Asiatic Republics and the other still more backward and undeveloped regions. 
of the country. 


secondary schools “the children of coachmen, footmen, cooks, washer-women, and of | 
other lower classes? on the ground that there was “ really no need” for such people | 
“to aspire to a secondary and higher education”. The overall percentage of literacy, | 
according to the census of 1897 was 24%: the literacy percentages in the Asiatic and other 
more backward territories were very much lower, being of the order of one or two per cent. 
As against this, universal literacy is said to have now been attained all over the country, 
including all such backward regions. At present universal, compulsory and free educ 
obtains up to and including the 7th grade for all people in the U.S.S.R. It has beer SEI 
A : cided that the limit of free and compulsory education should be extended up to an ml 
; clusive of the 1oth grade in the course of the current Five-Year Plan ; and already on | 
: pulsory education up to the roth grade has been enforced and prevails in the cities ext 
urban areas where a beginning has been made. Against only a few universities m pa 
Revolution times Serving mainly the great Russian region there are now 33 Univer a | 
to serve all parts of the country, many of them situate outside of metropolitan S. | 
In 1914 Czarist Russia had 91 institutions of higher learning with an enrolmen g bs dy m | 
students ; in 1939 there were 750 such institutions in the U.S.S.R. with a studen 
620,000 : in 1953 more than 900 with an aggregate student body of 1,500,000. 


/ à : : Ticols- 
It is stated that a total of 57 million pupils are at present attending dier m i- 

and institutes in the U.S.S.R. Tt is claimed that * the Soviet State has create 

tons that make for the truly mass character of higher education. 


; d ^ libraries. 

"There has been brought into existence what is claimed to be a vast DENEN bs of 

clubs, museums, lecture halls, etc. ‘so as to bring culture within reach o : 
all nationalities comprising the U.S.S.R’. 

erritories: 


: , z ; d all the t 

5. This expansion of public education appears fully to comprehen ccor 
of the country,. including the regions which were formerly very backward. particula? 
to gratistice there 


f A i ilities more By al) 
has been a manifold expansion of educational facilities mi cies, Thu» 
formerly neglected areas with a view to making up their special deficien and not 


à A uod rmerly ant ghs: 
ce, I was told that in Uzbekistan there was no university at all forme Mullah 
na single secondary school Muslim ecclesiastical schools conducted y available 


à PT : instituti 
according to my informants) were the principal educational institu! er educ 
re are two universities, apart from numerous other institutions for high element 
id network of secondary (as well as of course middle single Uzbek 
also told that previous to the Revolution there was not ae were now 5 
aduate. As against this, they said in Tashkent, Ear ee speci: 
of all higher-educated personnel, and there were 4 e other i 
ven at the metropolitan university at Moscow an an held 
U.S.S.R. several Uzbek scholars and specialists Uzbeki 


em 


de 


rous universities an 
n of higher learning . 
| Asia in whic 
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mple of the progress made were quoted to me from an authori- 


Certain figures as a sa ) 2 
ducation in the U.S.S.R. 


ative account of public e 


id, The census for 1926 showed the following percentages of literacy for some of the 
E backward nationalities of the U.S SR. = 
I j Kazakhs . c 5 6 : 7:196 
Hd Yakuts . : 5 : $ 6:3% 
E : i ANNUS s Gub 
Es Uzbeks . : ó c 9 3:895 
Tajiks . Š - : o 2:396 
= Turkmenians . ó 5 o 2:3% 
ot 


sia ^ As against this, now practically universal literacy had been attained; and illiteracy has now 
ee been completely eradicated in all the regions of the Soviet Union ; that is to say, the 
m: ‘Union Republics’ as well as ‘ autonomous Republics °, * regions ? and * national areas,. 
of | The following figures regarding ^ general educational schools " were quoted as another 


le | indication of the progress made : 


a | Place ` 1914-15 1928-29 1938-39 
7 | Tajikistan. c o : . o : IO 382 4,628 
e: | Uzbekistan . t - K : b 5 160 2,320 4,684 
"i Georgia . -> 1,762 2,569 4,383 
eT | There has been a corresponding increase in the number of children in the secondary 


higher education in the universities as well as, what 


s. | A 
eS: | schools and of persons undergoing : 
are called in Russia, ‘higher institutes of learning’. 


AE 
o] 
of 
| 6. At all levels of the educational system there is no distinction between, men and 
| women, and it is maintained by the Soviet authorities that the proportion of women un- 
Is: dergoing secondary and higher education in the U.S.S.R. (which approximates to their 
j- | Proportion’ in the total population) is significantly larger than comparable figures even in 
| the advanced countries of the West or the U.S.A. 
ud : 
T 7. As against the policies previously followed with reference to the languages and 
: Cultures of the nationalities’ other than the Russian, it would appear that since the Revo- 
ution of 1917 very liberal and progressive policies have been followed and a great deal 
as been done for the development of the backward languages and for the encouragement 
S of literary and other cultural expressions of the different nationalities, besides the me 
£: expansion of education in all these territories. The languages of the nationalities have 
i al administration, and as » medium of 


Instruction/subject P ‘onal instituti 
of Study ME . A saying of Lenin that * we nust always 
as frequently quoted to me. Full freedom 


;, .. 8nd autonom ^ anguae aa 
s y to the various nationalities comprising tne w.o.. V cs 1 : 
) ae and languages was announced as one of the fundamental principles of Soviet polity 
) JE atter the Revolution Large numbers of universities and diverse institutions of higher 
Y hand. E have been set up in the regions where higher education had not penetrated before- 
d and b In ependent Academies of Sciences have been set up in several Union Republics, 
: For i ranches of the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. have been opened in others. 

e North are studied in the institute at 


furnish i i hey are in 

ed with scripts and they opment and literary effort possible in them. 

ovision of schooling in these areas, and pedagogical 

zi ` ial studies of methods of teaching wi 

REIS CS to the communities of the different backward peoples. Special text-books 

OS also been written up specifically for the use of such backward regions both in their 
languages and for their instruction in Russian in the Russian langt age. 


220 MH—32 
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Byelo-Russia, a significant amount of original work even in scientific subjects is currently 
done in the respective languages by indigenous scholars, which is subsequently translated 


the outstanding language medium of the country as compared to all others in respect of 
the availability of scientific and other literature. 


| Numerically also the position of the Russian language is very strong. Ofa total 
population of the order of 200 millions about a hundred milions have Russian as their 
mother-tongue, 


The latest available statistics of the larger language groups on the basis of the census 
of 1939 (with additions for the territorial changes in the Baltic Republics etc.) are as 
follows : 


IS. Mordvinians E o o o o : . . 
16. T'choovasha . o o o o - : . 
17. Tajiks . 6 2 .; decus o o 0 
18. Kirghizs " D ó b : : o . 890 thousand 
19. Dagestanian Peoples E 850  » 

20. Bashkirs 


I. Russian , o 6 o : : à - 99 million. 
2. Ukrainian o 0 o o 5 o o. BRS pp 
3. Bielorussian . 5 6 o 6 . o a (97) » 
4. Uzbeks . : . 6 o "o é à - 49 99 
5. Tartars . o o i: E 6 . ó o. hog} 3» 
6. Kazakhs. - . s c , à ; : o en 55 
7. Jews 3 A ; 6 6 b ; ò « $8'0 2» 
8. Azerbaijanians o o 0 6 š o o 898 » 
9. Georgians A 5 o j ; o : o. 22 2» 
Io. Armenians . o . E ; : 0 o 99 2» 
II. Lithuanians . A ó - d : o 2O) » 
12. Moldavians . T ; : ó o . o rot) » 
I3. Esthonians . : ; E : b a o- o7 2 
14. Latvians d o ; 6 6 o EPIS » 
I°5 
I*4 
I°2 


ct 9 C O fo e — t oo 


m mc 


(rs. nN 


1S 
aS 
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' of the U.S.S.R. are spoken by relatively small num d ers of people as will be seen from the 
above statement. 


Consequently the Russian language occupies 1 positioa in the ling uistic set-up of the 
U.S.S.R. much more outstanding than that of Hindi in India. 


9. In the educational system there is a stiong emphasis on the compulsory teaching 
of Russian from a very early stage. It is indeed one of the claims of Soviet educationists 
that as contrasted with the previous regime, the Soviet school gives considerably mo:e 
hours to the study of the Russian language and literature. In some regions the teaching 
of the Russian language as a subject of study commences from the second term of the Ist 
grade (that is to say 7-8 years of age), and in others it commences from the 2nd grade. 
The teaching of the Russian language/literature continues up to the roth form, that is to 


4 say, the end of the secondary school stage. It is claimed “ that by the time they finish 


} 


elementary school, that is to say the first four classes (7-11 years of age), children of all 
| nationalities in the U.S.S.R. are able to speak, read and write in Russian.” At the stage 
| at which boys and girls enter upon university education or education in higher technical 
schools or professional institutes after their school leaving examination at the end of the 
secondary course, the pupils of non-Russian nationalities, I was assured, are nearly as 
well familiar with the Russian language and literature in all respects as Russian pupils 
themselves. They would, of course, know the languages of their respective nationalities ` 
also equally well. This circumstance, viz. that the Russian language is invariably avail- 
able as “ a second string to the bow " at all educated levels including higher studies within 
the educational system, entirely changes the picture of language difficulties in the U.S.S.R. 
as compared to those in this'country. The following answers were rendered to two ques- 
tions I asked in this respect in writing : ] 


Question Answer 


W ould it be correct to say that by the time Absolutely correct. The boys and girls 


| astudent of another nationality comes to the of non-Russian schools master Russian 


university he is so familiar with Russian that to such a degree that they pass their 

he can talk/write/comprehend it as well as entrance examinations together with those 

the Russian student himself ? who completed Russian schools. They 
have only slight privileges on the pro- 
gramme of Russian literature. 

Do most persons in all walks of life at the Unquestionably. 

higher levels all know Russian very well ? 

Thus do members of Soviet top administra- i 

tion, doctors, engineers, advocates, journa- ; 

lists, etc., all know Russian as a rule ? 


N. B.—The terms ‘ Russian schools’ and ‘non-Russian schools’ are used with 
reference to the language medium of instruction. ' 


With reference to the school leaving examination it is stated as under in an authoritative 
account :— 


$ i ishing dary school sit for their school-leaving certificates. They 
pepi E rutas IONS subjects : Russian language and „literature, 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, and the history of the U.S. ROS 
S $ E * ` ` . 

“ For example, at the written Russian language and Henne gun. the 
examinee must demonstrate a correct understanding of a x eme an an 
ability to express his thoughts clearly; consecutively, in goo d tera lenguage, 

` "At the oral examination he must show his understanding of the historica 


develo i i u: his know f the lea ing orks of litera- 
pment of Russian literature, his k wledge 9 h d Wi li 

m the biographies of the greatest Russian writers, the features of their art, 
2 


and also his knowledge of the fundamentals of the theory of literature ". 


.No problems therefore relating to difficulty of medium of instruction arise at uni- 
asitie or institutes of higher learning owing to the mother-tongues of professors and 
i ents being different. I was quoted numerous personal instances by Russian pro- 
‘880s of their visiting mofussil universities ahd institutions to deliver courses of lectures 
athe Russian language where the general medium of instruction of the students was their 


i 
l 
Ocal or regional language. 


IT. All i tween the different Republics and between the Republics and 
the Union ae DE at all significant levels under Russian conditions is necessarily 


` 
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“ official ^) is carried on in the Russian language without any difficulty or handicap bein 
felt and all contacts and correspondence betweca the personnel of Union agencies and the 
local staffs in the different Republics are conducted in the medium of the Russian lan- 
guage : and since every educated person knows it very well (and under compulsory edu. 
Cation it means every adult), no difficulty is experienced. ` Besides, the U.S.S.R, main- 
tains at the Héadquarters a special department for translations. 


All local administration is carried on at the Republic level in the language of the Re- 
public and at lower levels in the local language where it is different. Stenographic assis- 
tance and typewriters (based on the Russian typewritcr generally as the Scripts are subs- 
tantially identical) are available for all their requirements. 


The linguistic medium of notices and signboards, forms to be filled etc., are decided | 
according to the pragmatic needs of the situation. In Kiev most public notices were in 4 
both Ukrainian and Russian 3 on the other hand signboards of shops were in either lan- ] 
guage or in both sometimes. A general bilingualism apparently makes the issue of the 
linguistic medium as between the two languages a wholly eclectic issue to be resolved ac- 
cording to objective convenience and not sentiment. 


à When within a Union Republic there are language groups of other nationalities— 
for instance, the Karakalpak people of the Karakalpak autonomous republic—the problem 
is solved by introducing a further dimension of multi-lingualism. In elementary schools 
of this area the boys are taught Russian as well as Uzbek language (though the latter not 
compulsorily I was told) in addition to their mother-tongue Karakalpak. Public notices 
are published according to the language or languages of the region to whom they are ad- 
dressed. In Uzbekistan for instance, the district authorities would republish the notices 
and orders from the Union Republic in the local languages, as well as Uzbek as well as 
Russien. Often the official publications run into four or five different languages. 


There are Russian newspapers run in non-Russian Union Republics besides news- 

papers in the language of the Republic. Sometimes one newspaper may give columns 

a in both linguistic media. There may be newspapers, below the Union Republic level, 
even in the smaller languages of the autonomous republics and regions. A «| 


. I2. Article r21 of the Constitution (Fundamental Law) of the U.S.S.R. announces : | 
` “Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education ”. | 


It is maintained by the Soviet authorities that this right is real in their country (ene 
not illusory as they suggest it is elsewhere) due to a system of extensive State stipends ie) | 

»Students of universities and higher educational establishments, above the stage of if “| 
and compulsory education; i 


All schools in the country are opened and maintained by the State. While there a | 
of course, differences of detail, it appears that the U.S.S.R. has a generally uniform $C the | 
system for all the Republics of the Union. The study plans and school curricula in 
different Union Republics are also basically uniform. 


4 eee it [s rele- 
I must say a word about the political organisation of the country so far as it is T 
2 vant as,a frame-work of reference to the issues with which I was concerned. 

' : : «ice Re- 
The Constitution of the U.S.S.R. states that *the Union of the Soviet Soca 
publics is a federal State formed on the basis of a voluntary union of equal sovie 
republics..... AS GEO 


; A 3 : B D ic are Ce 
Sixteen republics headed by the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist republic a 


.  signated as ‘ Union republics °. 
: A SE A | é ous Ye 
"Within the Union republics there are * autonomous republics’ and * guten e Cons- 
Each Union Republic has its own Constitution in full conformity Wi the re- 


the U.S.S.R. but designed to take account af the specific features © 


pa ý A : t organ 
-«Lhe Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. comprising two Chambers is the highes 
icd wer in the U.S.S.R. 


lent and sixteen Vice Presidents. The i 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the to law 
e Union Republics if they do not conform f 
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The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is the highest executive and administrative 
organ of the State power of the U.S.S.R. : it is responsible and accountable to the 


Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme 
Soviet to the Presidium. 


The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. has the right in respect of these branches 
of administration and €conomy which come within the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. to sus- 


pend decisions and orders of the Councils of Ministers of the Union republics and. annul 
orders and instructions of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 


Article 14 of the Constitution lays down that the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. (e. 


of the Federal Centre) as represented by its higher organs of State power and organs of 
State administration, embraces : à : 


Y O Determination of the basic principles in the spheres of education and public 
health ; 


* Li * x 


“ (u) Legislation concerning the judicial system and judicial procedure ; criminal 
and civil courts ”. 


It woald seem that higher education is entirely controlled by the authorities in the 
Central Government. In an authoritative account of Public Education in the U.S.S.R. 
it is stated as under :— 


“The Ministry of Higher Education of the U.S.S.R. is responsible for the general 

organizational, educational and methodological work of all Secondary voca- 
tional schools and institutions of higher learning. The majority of the insti 
tutions of higher learning (all the universities, higher technical, agricultural 
educational establishments, and certain others) are subordinated to this Ministry 
not only with regard to their organizational, educational and methodological 
work, but also financially and economically. Other institutions of higher 
learning (pedagogical, art, medical, and certain others), as well as all secondary 
technical schools (technicums) are financially and economically subordinate 
to the corresponding ministries and government departments ”. 


Bodies, like the Institute of Linguistics at Moscow, under the Academy of Sciences 
of the U.S.S.R. and other like bodies in the Union Republics carry out their programmes of 
development “ autonomously ^ under the general direction of the Education Ministry and 
as per programmes laid down and included in the five-year plans. . It would seem that on 
the whole while the basic organisation is uniform and the main principles firmly laid down 
centrally, a great deal of autonomy in detail and responsiveness to local views within the 
different Republics is available in the implementation of the general policies. ` 


Educational System 


I3. There is a wide-spread system of pre-school educational establishments to cater 
to children of the ages three to seven. 


7 i ere are three types of educational schools ; the elementary, the 
E du ee The clemen ai school consists of 4 grades (ages 7 to II ap- 
proximately), the middle school of 7 grades (ages 7 to 14 approximately) and the Secondary 
schools of 10 grades (ages 7 to 17) approximately. The curricula and DERE of teach- 
ing are identical for the grades which overlap amongst all the re ERR ee eeu 
the middle and secondary schools. At the end of the secondary school there is a School 

€aving Examination after which higher education commences. This is provided by 
Universities, institutes and professional establishments which graduate highly skilled ex- 
Perts in different branches of technique. The term of study in these institutions is of 
4-6 years. 


i aining schools side by side and ar- 
. There are elementary and secondary vocational training | à 
peulated into the ARR LGRR COSE system, But we are not concerned with them directly 
ere. 


i i incipally with reference to the 
14. ned with the educational system princip x í 
Place 4 1 URS concerne, national languages in it as subjects of study and as media of ins- 
truction. So far as an analysis of the situation from the point of view of medium of ins- 
truction is concerned, broadly speaking, the position would appear to fall under the follow- 
10g categories : 
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(1) Regions in which all instruction including higher education, i.c. in universitic 

* and institutions of higher learning and in all faculties, is available in the local language = 
the general medium. This would apply to the Republics of Ukraine, Byelo-Russia 
Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, Uzbekistan, Azerbaijan, etc. 2 


Here also, while there are institutions in which the medium is the local language 
other institutions exist side by side in which at all stages of the educational system the 
medium is Russian. The two media may also be mixed up in the same institution or 
within different faculties particularly in institutions in the field of higher ^ education 
Where the medium is not Russian but a local language, the Russian language is studied 
compulsorily as a subject of study in secondary schools from the first or second form at 
the rate of at least one hour’s instruction a day. ` 


(2) The second category would be of regions in which education is conducted as a 
general rule in local languages up to the seventh form. This applies, for instance, to the 
Ugro-Finnish group of languages. In these regions, beyond the seventh form the medium 

: of instruction is exclusively Russian. Within this stage during the seventh to the tenth 
form the local language is studied as a subject in these regions. 


j (3) In the third group the local language is the medium up to the fourth form only. 
Beyond this the medium is exclusively the Russian language. The people of the North 
Caucasus region, of the Soviet Mongolian Republic, etc. fall in this category. 


(4) The last class relates largely to the North Siberian and other regions. The lan- 


guages spoken in these regions are Neoncis, Tungosi, Chuckchias, and so on. There are ° 


some 28 different peoples in these rcgions and their languages (spoken in the case of the 
smallest communities by only a few thousands each) are still very undeveloped, although 
a great deal has been done since the Revolution to develop them. The medium of ins- 
truction is the /ocal language in the very lowest forms but beyond: that it is the Russian lan- 
guage. 


IS. The compulsory teaching of the Russian language is started from the first form 
or second form (7 or 8 years of age). Where it is started from the first form, it is com- 
menced in the second term of the first year so as not to conflict with the learning of the 
local language which is started in the first term. The compulsory teaching of Russian 
language or literature continues up to the tenth. form, that is up to the age of 17 years. 


.. By the time that a student of any nationality comes to the University, he is as familiar 
with the Russian language as the Russian student himself and can talk, write and com- 
prehend Russian nearly as well as the Russian student. There are many students from 


non-Russian nationalities for instance, at the Moscow University, and no difficulty is ex- 


perienced by them vis-a-vis Russian national students in understanding or following lec- 
tures in Russian or in competing with them in common examinations. 


To my question as to whether the starting of a second language, practically at the 
commencement of the educational career of the child in the-primary stage, did not EP 
as was believed by psychologists of pedagogy, a * hyphenation? in the mind of the child 
I was told that due to the interval of a term and due to the methods that they follow; in 
their experience no such confusion or difficulty occurs. It was affirmed to me that En 

t Was so even in regions like Georgia where a separate conventional script is in use for 3 
language as distinguished from the other regions in many of which now the local language 
are written in the same script as the Russian. 


—— When professors of other regions are employed or go for giving instruction to ae 
gions where they do not know the local language and the medium of instruction for The 
articular class is the local language, lectures are delivered in the Russian language. der- 
tter is viewed wholly pragmatically, and there is no difficulty since the students ipe 
Russian as well as their own local language. While there are a few remaining EO 
rofessors who are not wholly bi-lingual, in the new generation that is on 
, having undergone a fully bi-lingual training, there is equal proficiency oe lec- 
the Russian as well as their local languages and the students are able to fo. on a 
chever language they are delivered, although an old professor may Pe able 
sian (having all his earlier life studied it in that medium) and may not 
ocal language even when it is his mother tongue. 


s and pro- 


icem to be a great deal of inter-regional migration of teacher chers 8$ 
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I6. I was not interested in pedagogical details regarding the curriculum ete, but so 
far as the teaching of * Russian language and reading ’ as it is called is concerned, it appears 
that the total study hours devoted to this throughout the educational System—particularly 
from the first to the seventh grade—is a high proportion of the total of study hours avail- 
able for the entire course. Out of 6,436 total study hours during the first to the seventh 


grades, 2,508 study hours are devoted to ‘Russian language and reading * according to an 
authoritative account of public education, 


I7. The foreign or European language starts at the fifth form and goes on till the 
tenth form, the weekly number of lessons being about three or four. In the schools in the 
Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic (that is to say, the Metropolitan Union Re- 
public of Russia) where the mother-tongue is the Russian language and consequently more 
time is available for other studies, the foreign language is started from the thitd form 
whereas elsewhere it is started from thc fifth form. The options available in the subject 
* foreign language? ate English, German and French 3 the study of Latin is apparently 
now excluded from the general schools and is undertaken only in certain special schools. 


The knowledge that the student attains in the foreign language is principally a know- 
ledge of comprehension as distinguished from ability to converse. I met many persons 
wha comprehended English quite well but were unable to speak it at all or with any degree 
of ease or fluency. I was told that generally speaking the student at the end of the foreign 
language course of the secondary school should be able with the aid of a dictionary, to 
comprehend books on the subject of his special study in the foreign language. I was also 
told that the Russian educational authorities are zor satisfied with the level of attainment 
in the foreign language (even in the Russian Sovict Federative Socialist Republic where 
it commences two years earlier than elsewhere) at present reached by their students and 
efforts are being made to enhance it. 


18. There is no compulsory teaching of any non-Russian national languages to Rus- 
sian students. 


Even where local languages are used as a general medium of instruction, there are, 
at all stages, institutions teaching in the Russian medium as well. The relative number 
of and accommodation available in these different categories of institutions get determined 
pragmatically according to demand and supply. No figures were readily available about 
the relative proportions, apparently because the matter has not been considered of any 
Consequence. 


ight be expected, there is a good deal of mixture of national populations of different 
eee ees in all the Republics of the Union. The approach to the medium of ins- 
truction in schools in such cases, it would seem, is wholly pragmatic. If a sufficient num- 
ber of Georgians are living in Uzbekistan in a particular town, there will be a separate class 
or school with Georgian as the medium of instruction. In Uzbekistan there are several 
schools with the language media of Kazak, Kirghiz, Karakalpak languages both at the 
elementary and secondary school stage having regard to the populations of these language 
groups. This is true not only with reference to the languages of nationalities comprised 
Within the U.S.S.R., but also with reference to pockets of persons speaking foreign lan- 
guages. In Moscow itself there are schools with French and English as the media of 
instruction. In all such schools however Russian is taught compulsorily. 


I was informed that people of all Republics are extremely anxious to learn Russian, 

and there is no question of having to force anybody to learn Russian penne his wil. I 
Was also told that there is no reluctance on the part of authorities in t S tepuk ics to aart 

' Or maintain—nor do they look with any disfavour on—institutions wit gaen medium 
(or even any other language as medium) against those with the local language medium. It 
Seems that there is no sense of ‘rivalry’ as between the various languagrs prevalent at 
ifferent levels. All schools in a region whatever the medium they teach in are run and 


financed by the republic of the region. 


ilability of text-books and other literature; the position varies from 
bs woe m languages of Ukraine, Georgia, Latvia, Lithuania, Estonia, 
Byclo-Russia etc., where there has been a long tradition of Science and modern education 
ere is plenty of literature, including scientific books ; and in some cases I was told that 
Sven original works are available first in: these languages and pave to go arated into 
Ussian. Broadly, however, these languages are :generally Hs her in the E umanities 
as Compared to the Russian language, and I was told that to the extent to which there is 
any special preference exercised as regards the medium of instruction by the students cf 
Don-Russian nationalities, in univérsities and higher educational institutes, the tendency 
IS to resort to the local languages for Humanities and to the Russian language for scientific 
dies and exact sciences. Noris 
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A good deal of preparation of text-books, etc., and inter-lingual translation of literature 
is systematically and continuously organised by the various academies and institutions of 
the different regions. A good dcal of such literature is printed and published by Institutes 
of Scientific information, publishing houses organised for the purpose etc. 


For teaching Russian to different nationalities, different text-books appropriate in the 
context of the local conditions of those regions have been prepared and are in use. 


Development of languages 


20. A great deal appears to have been done according to the needs of each case for 
developing the different languages to stages higher than those they had reached previous- 


ly. 


Illustratively, the account that I received about the evolution of script usage and the 
development of the Uzbek language in Tashkent, the Capital of Uzbekistan (—almost all 
the specialists and officers of the Academy who attended the meeting were themselves 
Uzbeks—) might be given. In the five Asiatic Republics, conditions were approximately 

e similar and what is true of the Uzbek language is equally true of all the other four. Kazak, 
Kirgiz and Uzbek languages are very close to each other ; the Tejik is of Iranian origin. 


The languages of these five \siatic Republics prior to the Revolution had been written 
for centuries in the Arabic script. Apparently; long ago in the 7th or 8th century, the 
people of central Turkistan the forbears of the present peoples of these regions had their 
own scripts. After the Arab invasions of this period, the Arabic script, as I was informed 
at Tashkent, came to be imposed on the local languages. This continued until the Re- 
volution in.1917. I was told that the Arabic™script is inadequate for representing all the 
sounds of the Uzbek language and that there had been movements for giving up the 

2 Arabic script even in pre-Revolution times. The linguistic reform was’ however, it is 
said, then opposed by the Muslim Church. During the first few years after the Revo- 
lution the Uzbeks attempted to reform the Arabic script itself. It was however felt that 
this was not a satisfactory or sufficient solution. In 1929 after a good deal of discussion 
at academic and political levels, the Latin script was adopted. Subsequent to this, Circa 
1935, the issue again arose and there was a lot of discussion about the script in e 
Republic and there was a wide-spread move to change to the Russian script. After a great 
deal of public debate in 1940 it was decided to adopt the Russian script for the Uzok 
language in place of the Latin script. Certain sound-values of the Uzbek language which 
could not be accommodated within the Russian or Cyrillic script have been provided by 
way of diacritical marks as an addition. At present as a rule, ordinary students are 2 
taught and do not know the Arabic script at all. Itis only the philological specialists an j 
the few students who may happen to pick it up in the surviving Muslim ecclesiastica i 
schools, who now know the Arabic script. The actual decision about the change of SE 
was proposed by the Academy of Sciences of Uzbekistan and was adopted by the Suprem 
Soviet of the Union Republic in a special session. 


All old Uzbek literature has been republished in the new script at a considerable. con 
The Russian script has now been in existence for the Uzbek language for the last six z 
years and they profess to be fully satisfied with the results. A good deal ọf convenience z 
printing, saving of labour to the children who have now to learn only one form 
characters, etc., have been achieved. 

so far 


The history of the Uzbek language in respect of script is more or less repeated, other - 


Sate as the languages of the other four Asiatic Republics are concerned. It is also true ot 
i minor languages of this region, like Karakalpak language which is spoken by som 
= lakhs of persons near Aral sea. 


three 


: S.R 
Ita must be pointed out at the same time that all the languages current in me, pur 
2 E 


t switched over to the Russian or Cyrillic script. The Republics of Lat pja an 

thuania continue, for historical reasons, to use the Latin script. AEDS literary 
lave their own scripts which are neither Latin nor Cyrillic. The curren 

it in these languages is not written even to-day in the Russian script. 

BARE 3 ; o- day 

pre-Revolution time only 10 nationalities had their own sen Ad 

odd languages of nationalities bave been furnished with scripts. 1 letters for 

2 uly speaking the base, with diacritical marks or aucuns was stated 
nted therein, in respect of all these new scripts. ve impetus 

cripts to languages thet did not have any at once gave a gre 

iteracy amongst the .oncerned people. 
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22. The problem of terminology had to be tackled in numerous Russian languages 
(for reasons which we can easily imagine) when their use at higher levels of administration, 


- education etc. commenced to be made. The position so far as the Uzbek language. is 


concerned was described to me in detail as follows. I was informed that the same was 
true to more or less extent of other languages. Immediately, following the Revolution; 
there was-a strong revulsion in favour of using the Arabic terminology only presumably 
as a reaction to the imposition of the Russian language in the past. The Uzbek lan guage 
itself possessed several terms and expressions in its indigenous stock of vocables, but 
many of these had fallen into disuse in recent decades. 


Even in regard to the Ukrainian I -was told in Kiev that in the early years soon after 
the Revolution, as a revulsion against the discouragement to the Ukrainian language in 


"Czarist times, there was a tendency amongst the scholars to hunt out and choose pure 


Ukrainian terms in preference to Russian terms. In the University of Kiev the medium of 
instruction in the days of the Czars was not Ukrainian but the Russian language which was 
greatly resented by the people. The reaction was however only transient and now the 
tendency has apparently run out. 


Beginning in 1925 strenuous efforts were initiated for evolving new terminology so 
as to equip Uzbek language for use at higher stages of Education. ‘There was a good deal 
of confusion at first because different authorities and groups of scholars started evolving 
their own terms. Since 1930 or so the problem has been tackled scientifically and syste- 
matically. Dictionares of standard terminology have now been prepared and published 
for numerous branchies of study. For fresh terminology they first turned to the vocables 
formerly current in their indigenous languages. Failing this source, they borrowed from 
Russian or internatio nal terms but subjecting the * roots? always to thc orthography of the 
Uzbek language. Committees of terminology were set up by the Council of the Supreme 
Soviet of the Union Republic initially for evolving standard terms. The evolving of new 
terms as further required by the needs of scientific advance is attended to by the Academy 
of Sciences. 


In the Turkish group of languages, the terminology is identical. Before new terms 
are finally adopted, the practice is to agrec upon identical terms for the languages of 
different nationalities as far as possible. Provisional lists of new terms proposed to be 
added to the language of the nationality are sent by each Republic to all other concerned 
Republics before finalization. Joint meetings are held between experts of different lan- 
guages with a view to the choice of terminology. - 


The Uzbek language is also spoken in a part of Afghanistan. To my query they 


‘said that since a high proportion of Uzbeks in Afghanistan are illiterate the question 


of their being severed from their brethren across the political border due to their having 


“adopted the Cyrillic script was not considered by them of much significance. 


In the various regions, when following the Revolution their local languages became 


: eligible for use at levels of administration and education from which they were shut out 


previously, there was a general tendency to press the claims of their respective languages 
beyond what was warranted. This was however only a transient phase. In course of 
time a proper equilibrium was reached in all places as the nationalities realised thati: 

damages their own interests to seek to advance the coverage of their languages beyond 


"their merits. 


‘Law Courts 


23. For various reasons it would appear that the circumstances in India and in the 
U.S.S.R. do not furnish for our purposes any points of close correspondence so far as the 
Judicial system is concerned. The situation therefore does not lend itself to any impor- 
um lessons being derived by the experience in that country in regard to the linguistic 
“medium. 


„From t i jew of the linguistic media the most difficult choice arises in the 
Indian judici edis level of the High Court in respect of judgments, orders and 
decrees Of the High Courts. The circumstance „that case law plays such important part 
im Our judicial system (following the Anglo-Saxon practices) makes it imperative — to 
devise means whereby all such case law as pronounced by the Supreme Court and the 
Several High Courts would be a single corpus intelligible to the generality of Judges com- 

"rising these tribunals as well as the subordinate courts of the judicial hierarchy. In the 
ndian system the problem is to reconcile this necessity with the desirability of a linguistic 
medium for High Court judgments if posible in the language of the litigants which is 
-also likely to be the linguistic medium of the subordinate judiciary. In the Russian system 
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j his critical point does not arise at all owing to the fact that case law is not relevant in their- 


system in anything like the way it is in our judicial system. 


24. First a word very briefly about the machinery for the administration of justice j 
the U.S.S.R. At the top of the organization at the Federal Centre of the U.S.S.R. EY 
is a Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. being the highest judicial organ of the State. The 


Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is charged with the supervision of the judicial activities: ` 


of ail the judicial organs of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republics. The Tudges of the- 
Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. numbering some thirty or so are elected by the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. 


There is a Supreme Court in each of the Union Republics and Courts in the terri- 
tories of regions, autonomous republics etc. The Supreme Courts of the Union 
Republics are elected by the respective Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics for a term 
of five years. So are the other courts of the autonomous regions etc. by their corresponding 
Soviets. Within the Union Republic the hierarchical organisation of the judicial: 
administration is as under :— 


Below the Supreme Court of the Union Republic there are regional Courts. Each 
Republic is divided into a certain number of regions. In the territorv of Ukraine, for ins- 


tance, there are 26 regions. Each region is in its turn divided into districts of which there: 


may be 40 or 50 per region. For every district there is a people's court and there is a re- 
gional court for every region. All these courts function for both civil and criminal cases, 
sitting sometimes in separate benches for the purpose. The people's court at the district 
level in Ukraine for instance comprises of three persons one of them a people's judge 
(generally a person with legal qualification) and two others who may be laymen called ‘ peo- 


ple's assessors °. A list of people's assessors is elected for a period of three years by the. 


people's Soviet at the district level and two persons drawn from this list sit along with the 
people's judge for trial of cases. At the regional level also the judge and assessors are 
elected by the corresponding Soviets for a specific period. 


The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. exercises control and supervision over the entire 
udiciary of the U.S.S.R. as well as the Union Republics. 


25. Case law or the quoting of precedent as such does not appear to feature to anything 
like the extent it features in our judicial system and in the Anglo-Saxon system of juris- 
prudence. The decision of a superior court is held to be generally applicable only to the 
case in which it is given. As there is no importance attached to case law or to the quotation 
of authority derived from judgments of Supreme Courts of any of the Union Republics or 
of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R., there is no question of any linguistic difficulties 
arising in this connection. There is indeed a published series of Supreme Court decision 
of the U.S.S.R. but this is not in any sense a source of law. The series is published in t 3 
Russian language. Similarly, in the Union Republics there are similar Digests of d 
decided by the Supreme Courts of the Union Republics but they are also not quoted 7 
precedent even in the subordinate courts of the Union Republic, let alone being qu° 
d as such in courts of other Republics, 
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i M So far as the convenience of the parties of litigants is concerned in point of par m: 
: medium, every attempt apparently is made to meet it. In pre-Revolution times t ithe 
— guage of the law courts was Russian all over the land. Now generally speaking | 4 to 


language of all courts is the same as the language of the region which they are ine Jocal 
erve. Difficulties owing to particular witnesses or accused persons not Knowing ans- 
anguage are solved as they are solved in our country by means of interpretations 2 de- 


ns of the depositions. Generally speaking the language in which judgments ais the 
are delivered at all levels upto the Supreme Court of the Union Repu n which 
ge of the Union Republic ; although I was informed that there may be e 1 Russias 
ipreme Court of the Union Republic may deliver particular judgment 1n t s "m 
instead of in local language depending on the nature of evidence; the S h Kiev 
cial bench etc. As a rule however most of the decisions. I was informe guage: 
preme Court of the Union Republic of Ukraine are in the Ukrainian /8 
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| Apart from this normal system of judicial administration, there is a system of 
administrative tribunals for determination of civil disputes and claims between different 
commercial enterprises owned by the State. In view of the fact that practically all the 

* means of production? are owned by the State, presumably, the bulk of the commercial 
litigation involving high claims would be referable to such courts of arbitration rather 
than the normal courts of justice. The courts of arbitration, I was told, although set up 

| by the executive Government are not to be regarded as administrative bodies and are 


expected to function independently. 


| It is laid down in Article 40 under Chapter III under the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
j that laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. must be published in the languages 
| of the Union Republics. Thus the laws of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are pub- 
à lished in 16 languages. The laws in the Union Republic are also generally available in 

official translations in the Russian language. It appears that the chances of accuracy of 

such translations being challenged are not anything so great in the conditions in the 
: U.S.S.R. as they would seem likely to be in like circumstances in India. As to which text 
[ would be considered authoritative in the event of a dispute as between the versions in two 
I was told in reply to this hypothetical question, that the text in which 
the law was original passed would in such event be taken as the authoritative text 
Academician Koretski, the distinguished” lawyer in charge of the Sector of Law of the 
Academy of Sciences, Ukraine, at Kiev, who gave me information regarding law and the 
judicial, system, added however that in his long experience he did not 1cmember a single 
case in which any such contention as to the accuracy of a translation was made. It is 
possible that the significance of this factor is not great in Russian conditions owing to 
certain circumstances : for one thing the practically universal knowledge of the Russian 
language amongst all educated persens probably makes inaccurate translation far less 
likely, secondly it would appear that under the Russian system of jurisprudence, the im- 
portance attached to the * letter of the Law’ as such is considerably less than under our 


systems of justice. 


linguistic media, 


26. It would appear that the system of jurisprudence and judicial administration 
followed in the U.S.S.R. is different in material respects from the system that obtains in this 
country ; it seems hardly practicable therefore to draw any useful lessons from their 
experience of linguistic difficulties as a polyglot country for application to the difficulties 
to be anticipated in our conditions. ‘The point about case law and precedents has already 
been noted. It would appear that the Russian legal tradition both under the Soviet and 
in pre-Revolution times has been one of what is. known by jurists as the ‘concept of a 
* Parental law? (without implying any judgment as to the benevolence or malevolence of 
the law substantively) : it is apparently considered the duty of the judiciary to help pro- 


mote in the community a consciousness in keeping with the system of laws in force. AS 


| 
f 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
i 
i stated by one authority— 
“Party directives may tell judges to “ intensify the struggle against thefts in the 
factories", or to make examples of managers who have tampered with the 
: ;hich the Party is seeking to 
| 
| 


oks, or to bear down on some other activity w t | > 
DES » In addition, (fresh) legislation may be enacted without difficulty 
e law loses something of its importance, and his- 


under by rapid shifts in policy." 


** liquidate 

or delay. As a result, cas 

torical growth is swamped 

1938 it is laid down as under :— 

urts shall educate the citizens of the U.S.S.R. in the 

mother-land and the cause of socialism in me spirit 
jati i zs, of care for socialist pro- 

i undeviating observance of Soviet laws, © à 
o S oe of honesty toward public and social duty, of res- 
P for the rules of socialist common-life. 
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In Article 3 of the Judiciary Act of 


* By all their activities the co 
spirit of devotion to the 


e mentioned in passing as indicative of the substan- 


i d these operative in the U.S.S.R., the 
ial di i concepts of jurisprudence an in the Us ^ 
tial diference aa de Tal may be mentioned. To refer to it Boy in pum 
the Pro E General of the U.S.S.R., who 1s appointed by the Supreme Soviet o ue 
US inane OA of seven years, exercises novel powers as compared by corresponding 


4 iudici supervisory power to ensure the strict observance of 
ou ie ^M uud im EU n as well as by officials and 
e Jaw by a nistr 


d institutions subordinated to them 1l a: 

citiz f the U.S.S.R. generally is vested in the Procurator- Genere in ie USSR E 

also ens Se Procurators of Republics and lesser territories S hin t cm m oh Su m 

co eene functions at their levels. This institution of the prom S D quond 
poatespon ars tices. The Procurators are expected to keep wate E Ier p 

ERES RE d sce that the executive and administrative bodies do not over-step. 

d TREE "sts from this, the Soviet Procuracy is supposed to be the 
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protector of all litigants who are victims of unjust and doubtful judicial or administrative 
decisions. All Appellate cases before the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. must come 
either on protest of the Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. or else on the motion of the 
court itself. : 

* * x* * * x * ^ ; 
Summary of conclusions 


27. It should hardly be necessary for me to observe that in this note I am discussing 
only (what I was concened with, namely the problem of the linguistic medium : T have 
narrated the context in the educational and legal fields to the extent necessary for a proper 
appreciation of this issue and I do not intend to convey any judgments as to the ‘ contents’ 
or * quality ' of the educational programmes in the U.S.S.R. or the principles that govern 
Soviet jurisprudence or their system of administration of justice, 


* * * * * * * * * 
28. To sum up : 


Obviously no two cases in a field like this are exactiy or even broadly similar ; therefore 
any lessons to be had from the experience of like circumstances in other countries must be 
drawn with great care. Ultimately the language problem of our country can be solved 
only in terms of solutions we can devise ourselves for our specific requirements ; it would 
be manifestly wrong to expect to find anywhere else a ready-made body of prescriptions 
immediately applicable to our particular problems. 


Nevertheless, broadly-speaking the experience of the U.S.S.R. which is the only 
experience yet extant as to the successful tackling of multi-lingual problems would appear 
to lend support to the following broad propositiohs : 


Language issues are best tackled pragmatically and on objective considerations. Once 
itis realised that all languages, as expressions of cultural patterns, will enjoy all the scope 
they can have the capacity to avail of, the ‘subjective’ element associated with language 
issues is neutralised and they lend themselves to solutions broadly acceptable all round. 


It is necessary and desirable for obvious reasons to promote the development of all 
languages inéluding those with small numerical strength : and to provide for them as full 
a play within their regions as they may be found capable of, in the administrative, educa- 
tional and other such sectors. Generally speaking, in a ‘fair field’ in which“the poten- 
tiality#is available for each language to grow up and answer all purposes it can be equines 
for, the different languages would tend to fall into an appropriate pattern relative to eac 
other, 

As was repeatedly mentioned to me during my discussions in the U.S.S.R., aneen 
of ‘smaller nationalities? cannot be used for purposes of higher education beyond the 
reach ; and that in their own interest the speakers of such languages themselves Mee 
‘eventually accept the position and adopt in their own interest for purposes of hig 
‘education etc. other more capable linguistic tools, 


‘At the level of University education, where we have a problem such as that presented 
in the Indian linguistic scene, the only possible solution is to accord eligibility to bot c 
regional language and the language adopted for pan-Indian purposes; and to leaves in 
volume of instructional facilities to be provided in each medium to be determine 
course of time by the free play of the laws of. supply and demand. 

With reference to the rapid expansion of literacy, scripts have a considerable sen 
ficance. Every move towards a greater degree of “standardization? in scripts should 
‘deserve encouragement, although of course the progress owards standardization 

j preferably be on an optional basis. 


The Russian experience would also appear to show that, for the objective of eventual 
achieving a common linguistic medium for purposes of pan-Indian intercourse "ruction 
"ithe various linguistic regions, the wide-spread base of systematic and ‘ universal Wh nguages 

an the language adopted for the purposes of the Union (along-side of their own la = 
‘in the different linguistic regions), is essential. 


jan 

-In a sense, the Indian problem is not similar to but sharply contrasted to the BUS a 

Russia they had a historical tradition as well as the elements of a situation taking was 
-Russian medium of 


tively easier, 


‘local languages that had been suppressed under the weight o 
common linguistic medium. 
regional languages and we have to evolve anew a linguistic 

| poses out of the regional language spoken by the most nun 
country. " 
problem ever was (as was readily conceded in all the numerous 

Russian scientists and scholars) the broad principles of the Russian 

i[without an element of benefit for our purposes. 


d )uring my 
| kng the particulars of the Indian problems and the way we intended to & 


| sed to narrate to them the broad li 
f sought to tackle these issues. I must record that the 
| left with me of these discussions was t 
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